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-♦♦- 


Since  Corssen's  great  work  (last  edition,  Leipzig^  1 868-70), 
there  has  been  no  book  devoted  to  a  sepai*ate  investigation 
by  Comparative  Philological  methods  of  the  Latin  Language, 
its  declensions,  its  conjugations,  its  formation  of  the  various 
parts  of  speech,  and  the  changes  of  its  pronunciation  and 
orthography,  if  we  except  the  short  summary  (last  edition, 
Nordlingen,  1889)  written  by  Professor  Stolz  for  the  Iwan 
Muller  Series  of  Handbooks  of  Classical  Antiquity.  And  yet 
the  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  since  Corssen's 
time  have  been  very  great.  Not  only  has  the  whole  Science 
of  Compai'ative  Philology  been,  by  the  help  of  men  like 
Johannes  Schmidt,  Osthoff,  and  Brugmann  ^,  set  on  a  sounder 
basis,  but  a  vast  amount  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Early  Latin  authors,  especially  Plautus,  of  the  Umbrian, 
Oscan,  and  other  dialects  of  ancient  Italy,  of  Romance,  and 
above  all  of  the  Celtic  family  of  languages,  a  family  closely 
united  with  the  Italic  group.  The  time  has  surely  come  for 
a  new  treatment  of  the  subject,  such  as  I  venture  to  offer  in 
the  ten  chapters  of  this  volume. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  added  to  them  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  of  Latin  to  the  other  languages  of 
Italy.      But  I   had  already   exceeded  the  generous   limits 


*  I  take  this  opiwrtunity    of  ac-  Orammatik  in  chaps,  iv-viii,  and  to 

knowledging  to    the   fullest    extent  Seelmann,   Ausaprache  des   Latein   in 

possible  my  indebtedness  to  Brug-  chap.  ii. 
mann,     Orundriss     der    VergUichenden 
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allowed  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Press,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  until  more  evidence  is  forthcoming  in  the  shape  of 
dialectal  inscriptions  certainty  can  hardly  be  attained.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  some  of  the  money  which  is  being 
raised  every  year  for  excavations  should  be  devoted  to  this 
field  of  research.  The  records  of  peoples  like  the  Samnites, 
who  fought  so  gallantly  with  Rome  for  the  rule  of  Italy,  and 
whose  religion  and  manners  so  greatly  influenced  the  ruling 
race,  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  neglected.  And  yet,  while 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Etruscan  inscriptions  of  Italy  are  care- 
fully sought  after  year  by  year,  there  has  been  practically  no 
organized  search  for  the  remains  of  Oscan^  Umbriau,  PeUgnian, 
and  the  rest.  I  trust  that  some  step  may  be  taken  ere  long 
in  this  direction. 

It  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  kind 
help  which  I  have  had  from  numerous  correspondents,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  as  well  as  from  my  Oxford 
friends,  such  as  my  colleague,  Mr.  E.  R.  Wharton.  My 
special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Sweet  for  looking  through 
the  proof-sheets  of  my  chapter  on  Latin  Pronunciation,  and 
to  Professors  Mommsen.  Bormann,  Huelsen,  and  Dressel  for 
giving  me  access  to  the  advance-sheets  of  the  Corptis  Inscrip- 
tionum  Latinarum.  My  friend,  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  has  been  good  enough  to  go  over  the  whole 
book  in  proof,  and  to  give  me  many  valuable  suggestions, 
especially  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the 
language,  the  formation  of  the  Perfect  Tense. 

Oxford,  August^  1894. 
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the  former  in  italics,  a  type  reserved  in  this  book  for  Latin  words,  stems, 
suffixes,  and  sounds.    (On  the  use  of  A-,  $f,  gh  see  p.  a9o.) 
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CHAPTER     I. 

THE    ALPHABET  ^ 

§  1.  If  an  alphabet  is  to  express  the  sounds  of  a  lang^uage 
properly,  each  nation  must  construct  one  for  itself.  But  this 
ideal  was  not  realized  by  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy.  The 
Oscan  and  Umbrian  stocks  borrowed  for  the  expression  of  their 
language  the  alphabet  used  by  the  Etruscans,  who  had  themselves 
borrowed  it  at  an  earlier  period  from  the  Greeks ;  and  so  neither 
Oscans  nor  Umbrians  were  at  first  able  to  express  in  writing 
some  common  sounds  of  their  language,  such  as  d  and  o,  which 
were  wanting  in  the  Etruscan  speech  (von  Planta,  Oslc-Umhr. 
Dial,  i.,  p.  44).  The  Latin  Alphabet,  consisting  in  the  later 
Republic  of  twenty-one  letters,  abcdefghiklmnopqbstvx, 
was  borrowed  from  some  Chalcidian  colony  (e.g.  Cumae),  to 
judge  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  which  more  nearly  resemble 
those  of  the  Chalcidian  inscriptions  than  of  any  other  Greek 
stiOck.  So  few  Latin  inscriptions  earlier  than  the  second  Punic 
War  have  been  preserved,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  each  separate 
stage  in  the  process  of  adapting  the  Greek  alphabet  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Latin  language.  The  symbols  for  the  Greek 
aspirate  mutes,  0  (the  t/i-sonnd  of  our  *  an^-//eap '),  4>  (as  in 


*  Hilbner's  article  in  Meier's  ifam/-      summary  of  what  in  known  and  a 
buck    d.   Kla89,   AUerthumswissenach^fi,       list  of  the  authorities, 
vol.  i.   pp.    493  sqq.    1886,    gives   a 
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'  npAill '),  4^  (the  s3rinbol  for  the  Aj/f-sound  of  our  '  mi/torn '  in 
the  Chalcidian  alphabet^  while  X  was  the  symbol  for  the  ^^-sound^ 
Attic  H),  were  found  superfluous  by  the  Latins,  in  whose  lan- 
guage these  sounds  were  unknown,  and  were  retained  as  symbols 
for  numbers  merely,  0  for  lOO  (later  modified  to  C,  the  initial 
of  centum),  ^  (later  L)  for  50,  4>  for  1000  (later  M,  the  initial 
of  mille),  while  the  right-hand  half  of  the  symbol,  viz.  D,  was 
used  for  the  half  of  1000,  i.e.  500,  just  as  V,  for  5,  seems  to  have 
been  the  upper  half  of  X  (used  probably  in  the  Etruscan  adapta- 
tion of  the  Greek  alphabet  for  10)  (Ritschl,  Opusc.  iv.  704  and 
722;  Mommsen  in  Hermes  xxii.  59H).  For  the /-sound,  the 
bilabial  spirant,  a  sound  which  in  Quintilian^s  time  was  quite 
unknown  in  Greek  (Quint,  xii.  10.  29),  the  nations  of  Italy  seem 
to  have  taken  the  Greek  combination  of  symbols  f  H  (digamma 
with  aspiration),  a  con^bination  found  in  a  few  of  the  earliest 
Greek  inscriptions  to  express  a  sound  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  development  of  an  original  sw-  (e.g.  FicKabafioc,  in  the  proper 
name  Heeademus,  on  an  inscription  of  Tanagra  (Rohl,  Inscr. 
Graec.  131),  and  which  may  have  been  at  that  time  some  adum- 
bration of  the /-sound.  This  double  letter  fH,  which  we  find  in 
a  very  old  Latin  inscription  on  a  brooch  found  at  Praeneste  with 
FHEFHAKED  [^fedt)  (C.  L  L,  xiv.  4123),  in  the  earliest 
Etruscan  inscriptions, e.g.  vhulxenas  (the  proper  name  Fulcinius) 
(Fabr.  Suppl.  iii.  306),  and  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Veneti,  an 
Illyrian  tribe  of  N.E.  Italy  (Pauli,  Altiiali%che  Forachungen  iii. 
p.  97  sqq.),  was  in  the  Etruscan  alphabet  reduced  to  a  symbol 
like  the  figure  8  (a  modification  of  H,  the  F  being  dropt),  while 
in  the  Latin  alphabet  the  second  element  of  the  compound  was 
discarded,  and  F  alone  was  used.  The  exact  course  of  events 
which  led  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  symbol  for  the  y-sound  (in 
Chalcidian  inscriptions  written  c  i^^t  p),  to  express  the  Latin 
^-sound  as  well  as  the  Latin  ^-sound,  and  in  time  to  the  almost 
total  disuse  of  the  symbol  K,  cannot,  with  the  evidence  at  pre- 
sent forthcoming,  be  determined  (for  a  conjecture,  see  ch.  ii.  §  75). 
On  the  very  old  Dvenos  inscription,  for  example  (Annali  dell* 
Inst.  1880),  we  find  feked  (or  feked  corrected  into  feced), 
(fecit),  PAKARi,  cosMis  [conns),  virco  (virgof)  side  by  side. 
The  inconvenience   of  this   practice   led   in    time  to   the   use 
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of  a  modified  form  of  the  symbol  C  to  express  the  y-sound,  the 
earliest  example  of  which  is  found  on  the  as  libralis  of  Lueeria 
(between  300  and  ^50  b.c.  according  to  Mommsen),  with  Ga,f. 
{Gai  filius)  (^hAoviy  jScriture  et  Prononciation^  p.  145  sqq.).  It 
was  received  into  the  Roman  alphabet  at  the  time  possibly  of 
Appius  Claudius Caecus, censor  312  B.C., and  took  the  place  of  Z, 
the  symbol  apparently  for  soft  or  voiced  *,  a  sound  which  had  by 
this  time  passed  into  the  r-sound  (see  ch.  iv.  §  148).  The  symbols  of 
the  Greek  vowels  (  and  v  were  used  not  only  for  the  Latin  vowels 
i  and  «,  but  also  for  the  y-  and  «7-sounds  of  words  like  jam^  vo», 
a  confusion  frequently  remarked  on  by  the  grammarians  (e.g. 
Quint,  i.  4.  10  *  iam '  sicut  *  etiam '  scribitur,  et  *  uos '  ut  '  tuos '), 
which  persisted  till  very  late  times;  though  on  Inscriptions 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  onwards  we  often  find  a  tall 
form  of  I  used  for  the  ^-sound  (Christiansen,  de  Apicibns  et 
I  langis,  p.  29) ;  and  the  Emperor  Claudius  tried  without 
success  to  introduce  a  new  symbol,  an  inverted  digamma,  for 
the  fr-sound. 

The  third  guttural  symbol  of  the  Greek  Alphabet^  Koppa^ 
was  retained  for  the  ^-sound  of  Latin,  a  sound  at  first  ex- 
pressed by  Q,  e.  g.  QOI  (qui)  on  the  Dvenos  inscription,  then 
by.QV. 

In  the  second  century  B.C.  the  cultivation  of  literature  at 
Bome^  in  particular  possibly  the  imitation  of  the  quantitative 
verse  of  Greece,  led  to  two  usages,  perhaps  borrowed,  the  one 
from  the  Greek,  the  other  (if  not  both)  from  the  Oscan 
alphabet,  viz.  the  doubling  of  a  consonant  to  express  the  re- 
peated or  lengthened  sound  (see  ii.  127),  the  doubling  of  a  vowel 
(«,  e,  «,  and  0?)  to  express  the  long  quantity^.  The  earliest 
example  of  the  former  is  the  Decree  of  Aemilius  Paulus,  189  B.C. 
{C.  I.  L,  ii.  5041),  with  possidere,  &c.,  beside  posedisent,  &c., 
for  all  the  older  inscriptions  ^  write  the  consonant  single  in  such 
eases;  of  the  latter,  the  Miliarium  Popillianum,  132  B.C.  with 
PAASTORES.  Ennius  is  mentioned  as  the  introducer  of  the  double 
consonant,  while  the  practice  of  doubling  the  vowel  is  ascribed 

'  In  Oscan  this  is  normally  confined  '  As  do  the  oldest  Oscan  inscrip- 

to  long  vowels  in  the  first  syllable.      tions  and  all  the  Umbrian  inscrip- 
•  But  tristaamentud,  'testamento').         tions  written  in  the  native  alphabet. 
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by  the  Roman  tradition  to  the  poet  Accius^  another  of  whose 
spelling  reforms  was  the  use  of  gg  for  the  velar  nasal  followed 
by  g  (see  eh.  ii.  §  63).  The  practice  of  doubling  the  consonant 
remained  to  the  latest  times,  in  spite  of  a  temporary  resort  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  to  the  use  of  the  sicllicus^  a  sickle-shaped 
mark  placed  above  the  single  consonant^  to  express  its  repeated 
or  lengthened  sound ;  but  the  double  vowel  was  soon  discarded 
in  favour  of  the  apex,  a  mark  placed  above  the  single  vowel,  to 
express  lengthy  originally  of  a  shape  like  a  sickle,  or  like  the 
figure  7,  later  of  the  form  of  the  acute  accent.  The  apex  was 
much  in  fashion  till  about  130  a.  d.,  when  it  came  to  be  used  at 
random  over  short  and  long  vowels  alike,  but  never  attained  so 
universal  use  as  the  doubled  consonant.  Long  i  was  indicated 
by  the  tall  form  of  I  ^,  a  form  likewise  employed  to  denote  the 
jf-sound,  and  often  also  for  initial  /  (Christiansen,  de  Apicibun  ef 
I  lotigis). 

In  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  when  Greek  Grammar, 
and  even  Greek  Phonetics,  came  to  be  studied  at  Rome^  the 
necessity  was  felt  for  the  more  exact  expression  of  the  sound  of 
Greek  loan  worfs,  which  were  more  and  more  entering  into 
the  language  especially  of  the  upper  classes.  For  the  Greek 
aspirates,  which  had  hitherto  been  represented  by  the  Latin 
tenues  T,  P,  C,  compound  symbols  TH,  PH,  CH  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  mispronunciation  of  these  sounds  was  considered 
as  great  a  fault  in  polite  society  as  the  dropping  of  //  is  with  us 
(see  ch.  ii.  §  60).  The  Greek  v  (earlier  represented  by  Latin  V), 
which  had  by  this  time  the  «-sound  (see  ch.  ii.  §  14),  was  now  ex- 
pressed by  the  Greek  letter  itself  in  its  Attic  form  T,  just  as  we  use 
Spanish  n  in  loan  words  like  *  canon,'  while  for  Greek  f  (formerly 
denoted  by  *-,  -m-,  e.  g.  setvs,  for  Zethua,  C.  I.  L,  i.  1047,  pairUso, 
&c..  Plant.),  the  old  symbol  Z  was  revived.  The  reforms  proposed 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  use  of  the  Greek  symbol  of  the 
rough  breathing  for  the  «-sound  (see  ch.  ii.  §  14),  of  the  reversed 
C  for  the  /?*-sound  of  scripsi,  vrba,  &c.  (see  ch.  ii.  §  78),  of  the 
inverted  digamma  for  the  w-sound  of  va9,  &c.,  did  not  survive 
his  own  reign  (see  Biicheler,  rle  Ti.  Chvdio  Caesare  grammafico). 

*  Was    this    too    borrowed    from      nn   Oscan    inscription    earlier   than 
Oscan  ?    We  have  fliet,   *fient/  on       311  B.C.  {Rhein.  Mus,  1888,  p.  557). 
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$  2.  The  Alphabet  of  twenty-one  letters.  Cicero  {Deor.  Nat.  ii.  37.  93)  argues 
against  the  Atomic  Theory  by  showing  the  improbability  of  any  chance  com- 
binations of  the  twenty-one  letters  of  the  alphabet  ever  producing  a  single 
line,  much  less  an  entire  poem,  of  Ennius  :  '  hoc  qui  exist imet  fieri,  non 
intellego  cur  non  idem  putet,  si  innumerabiles  unius  et  viginti  formae  littera- 
rum,  Tel  aureae  vel  quaelibet,  aliquo  coiciantur,  posse  ex  iis  excussis  annales 
Enni,  ut  deinceps  legi  possint,  effici ;  quod  nescio  an  ne  in  uno  quidem  rersu 
possit  tantum  valere  fortuna/  This  Alphabet^  A  to  X,  is  often  found  on 
coins  of  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  ^e.  g.  C.  /.  L,  i.  374,  c.  100  b.  c") ; 
and  Quintilian  (first  cent.  a.  d.)  speaks  of  x  as  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet 
(nostrarum  ultima,  1.  4. 9).  But  Y  and  Z  are  added  on  some  coins  (e.  g.  C.  I.  L. 
'•  393*  454»  ^ot^  lYAth  YZ  ;  417  with  Y — all  belonging  to  the  last  century 
of  the  Republic). 

§  8.  The  letter  F.  That  early  Greek  fh^  a  development  of  I.-Eur.  mi?-,  had 
some  kind  of /-sound  is  made  not  improbable  by  the  analogy  of  other  lan- 
guages. In  Old  Irish,  where  I.-Eur.  sr  between  two  vowels  became  ;like 
.tr-  in  Greek  ^cO/ao,  ^vr6i\  hr,  rh,  (e.g.  a  *his*  prefixed  to  sruth,  ^stream,' 
is  pronounced  a  rhoo)y  I.-Eur.  «U7-  when  preceded  by  a  vowel  became  /,  e.  g. 
a  fiur,  *  his  sister '  (I.-Eur.  *e8yo  sicesor),  which  points  to  a  connexion  between 
hw  (tph)y  and  the  /-sound.  It  must  however  be  added  that  I.-Eur.  w-  in 
Irish  regularly  becomes/  e.g.  f&ith,  ^a  prophet'  (cf.  Lat.  vatia).  A  still 
better  analogy  is  furnished  by  the  Aberdeensliire  dialect  of  Scotch,  where 
the  tch'  or  *M?-sound  of  Scotch  *  what,*  *  when/  &c.,  appears  as  /,  *fat,'  *fan.* 

S  4.  X.  Xf  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet  (Quint,  i.  4.  9 :  x  nostrarum 
(Utterarum)  ultima,  qua  tam  carere  potuimus  quam  psi  non  quaerimus), 
was  also  written  xs  from  early  times  (e.  g.  exstrad  for  earfra,  on  the  S.  C. 
de  Bacchanalibus,  186  B.C.  C.  /.  L,  i.  196^  especially  at  the  period  of  the 
poet  and  grammarian,  Accius  (e.  g.  saxsvm  on  an  epitaph  of  one  of  the 
Scipios,  c.  130  B.  c,  i.  34  ;  proxsvmeis  for  proximis,  Exsiorro,  lexs  on  the  Lex 
Bantina,  bet.  133  and  118  b.  c,  1.  197),  and  is  common  in  the  Augustan  age 
and  in  plebeian  inscriptions  of  a  later  epoch  (for  examples,  see  Index  to 
('.  I.  L.  viii.  &c. ;  exsemplo  Conmi.  Lud.  Saec.  A.  a6 ;  and  for  instances  in 
Virgil  MSS.,  see  Ribbeck,  Ind.  p.  445).  Terentius  Scaurus,  second  cent.  a.  d., 
condemns  the  spelling  ^nuxs,'  'truxs,'  ^feroxs'  as  an  unnecessary  repetition 
of  the  sibilant  element  of  the  x-sound.  The  guttural  element  is  repeated 
in  the  spelling  car,  e.  g.  vcxor  for  vxor  (a  misspelling  which  has  led  to  the 
corruption  roror  in  MSS.  of  Plautus,  Clcisa.  Rev.  v.  293),  ^^cx^^  (C.  I,  L.  v.  5735). 
(For  examples  in  Virgil  MSS.,  see  Ribbeck,  Ind.  p.  391).  We  also  find  xc, 
e.  g.  rvxcTA  (C.  /.  L.  vi.  14614),  and  fix,  e.  g.  visxrr  (viii.  67%  all  various  ways 
of  expressing  the  same  sound  (a  c-sound  followed  by  an  a-sound),  for  which 
we  also  find  a  more  accurate  expression,  namely  cs,  e.  g.  vicsrr  (vii.  5723). 
This  last  combination  was  used  to  express  the  sound  in  the  Etruscan 
alphabet,  the  symbol  X  being  retained  only  as  a  numerical  symbol,  for 
the  number  10. 

%  6.  Z.  If  we  are  to  believe  Velius  Longus  (7.  51  K),  this  symbol  was 
found  in  the  Carmen  Saliaru ;  though  whether  the  mysterious  jumble  of 
letters  which  the  MSS.  of  Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  26,  offer  as  a  fragment  from  this 
hymn,  cozeuhdoriefOy  &c.,  can  be  fairly  quoted  as  an  instance  of  Old  Latin 
z  is  doubtful,  for  the  reading  suggests  0  zeu  (Greek  i  Zcv)  more  than  any- 
thing else ;  and  Varro  quotes  the  passage  as  exemplifying  the  old  use  of  s 
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(not  z)  for  later  r.  It  is  found  on  coins  of  Cosa  [C.  I,  £.  i.  14  cozano  (after 
273  B.C.  J,  where  the  letter  should  have  the  ordinary  z-form  and  not  the  form 
printed  in  the  Corpus  (see  Ritschl.  Opxisc,  iv.  721  nl].  The  dzenoine  of  the 
Dvenos  inscription  is  too  doubtful  to  quote  ;  for  the  letters  may  read  not  only 
dze  noiiie,  'on  the  ninth  day/  but  also  die  notne,  or  even  Dverun  ne.  This  old  Latin 
e  seems  to  have  expressed  the  sound  of  soft  or  voiced  s  (but  see  ch.  ii.  §  121  \  the 
sound  in  our  verb  *  to  use' ;  while  our  noun  *use'  has  the  hard  or  unvoiced  s. 
Between  vowels  in  Iiatin  8  had  once  this  soft  sound,  and  was  presumably 
written  z;  but  this  sound  passed  at  an  eai'ly  time  into  the  r-sound  (c.  350  b.c., 
to  judge  from  the  remark  of  Cicero,  Fam.  iz.  21.  a,  that  L.  Papirius  Crassus.. 
dictator  415  a.  u.  c.  (<«339  b.c.),  was  the  first  of  his  family  to  change  the 
name  from  Papimus  to  Papirius  ;  in  the  Digests  (i.  2.  2.  3$)  Appius  Claudius 
is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  change  :  R  litteram  invenit  ut  pro  Valesiis 
Valerii  essent,  et  pro  Fusiis  Furii).  Martianus  Capella  tells  us  that  the  letter 
was  removed  from  the  alphabet  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  the  famous  censor 
of  312  B.c.«  adding  the  curious  reason  that  in  pronouncing  it  the  teeth 
assumed  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  of  a  grinning  skull  (Mart.  Cap.  iii.  261 : 
z  vero  idcirco  Appius  Claudius  detestatur,  quod  dentes  mortui,  dum  expri- 
mitur,  imitatur).  In  the  Oscan  language  this  soft  s-sound  was  retained 
without  passing  into  r.  The  native  Oscan  alphabet  (derived  from  the 
Etruscan),  expresses  it  by  the  letters,  which  is  also  used  for  the  hard  s-sound, 
while  the  ^-symbol  denotes  the  t9-sound  ;  but  in  the  later  inscriptions,  which 
are  written  in  Latin  characters,  z  is  used  (e.g.  eizcuninc  egtnazum  (in  Latin, 
earum  rerum)^  on  the  Bantia  tablet,  c.  130  B.a).  (On  the  question  whether 
the  z  Latin  character)  of  Osc.  zicolo-,  *  dieculus,'  represents  the  soft  s-sound  or 
the  fs-sound  of  the  letter  written  in  the  Oscan  alphabet  like  a  capital  I  with 
top  and  bottom  strokes  prolonged,  and  in  the  Umbrian  alphabet  with  the 
same  strokes  slanting  instead  of  horizontal,  and  on  the  occasional  use  of  the 
native  letter  for  the  ff-sound,  e.g.  Umbr.  zefef, '  sedens,'  see  von  Planta,  Osk.- 
Umhr,  Dial.  p.  71.) 

§  6.  The  Guttaral-symbols.  A  special  symbol  for  the  j^- sound,  made  by 
adding  a  small  stroke  to  the  symbol  C,  is  said  by  Plutarch  {Quaest,  Rom.  54 
and  59  ;  cf.  Ter.  Scaur.  7.  15  K.)  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Sp.  CarviliuM 
Ruga  c.  293  B.  c,  presumably  because  he  was  the  first  to  write  his  name  Ruga 
with  the  new  symbol,  as  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  dictator  339  b.c,  was  the  first 
to  conform  the  spelling  of  the  family-name  Papintis  to  the  new  pronunciation 
Papirius.  The  remark,  however,  of  Martianus  Capella  about  the  action  of  th<' 
censor  of  312  b.c,  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  with  regard  to  the  letter  Z,  whose 
position  in  the  Latin  alphabet  was  occupied  by  the  new  symbol  G,  suggests 
that  the  differentiation  of  the  C  and  G  symbols  was  the  work  rather  of  that 
many-sided  reformer.  The  exclusive  use  of  the  symbol  C  for  theJr-sound  led 
to  the  disuse  of  the  symbol  K,  which  however,  thanks  to  the  conservative 
instinct  of  the  Roman  nation,  was  still  retained  as  abbreviation  for  the  proper 
name  Kaesoy  and  in  a  few  words  before  the  vowel  a,  e.  g.  Kalendaej  a  common 
spelling  on  inscriptions  (see  C.  I.  L.  i..  Index,  p.  583),  inierkaHariSy  kaput, 
kaiumnia.  Terentius  Scaurus,  second  cent.  a.  d.  (p.  15  K.)  tells  us  that  the  letter 
K  was  called  A-a,  while  the  name  of  C  was  oe,  and  that  these  letters  themselves 
had  been  before  his  time  used  to  indicate  the  syllables  represented  by  their 
names,  e.g.  krus  (for  /ra-rus),  era  (for  cera).  Velius  Longus,  first  cent.  a.d., 
speaks  of  some  sticklers  for  old  usages  in  his  own  age,  who  in  their  corre- 
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spondence  always  spelt  karissime  with  k  not  c  p.  53  K.)  see  also  Quint,  i.  7.  10 ; 
Prise  i.  la.  5  H. ;  Diom.  434.  29  K.  ;  Cledonius  a8.  5  K.  ;  Maximus  Victorinus 
195.  19  K.  ;  Probus  10.  23  K.  ;  Serv.  in  Don.  p.  42a  K.  ;  Donatus,  p.  368  K. 
For  spellings  with  ka  in  Virgil  MSS.,  see  Ribbeck,  Itidex,  p.  429 ;  and  for 
similar  spellings  elsewhere,  Georges,  Lex.  LaL  Wwif.  s.  w.  Carthago^  caputs  carus, 
&.C.,  and  Brambach,  Lat.  Orth.  p.  ao8.)  The  symbol  C  was  similarly  retained  in 
its  old  use  for  the  9-sound  in  the  abbreviations  of  proper  names,  C.  for  Gains, 
Cn.  for  Qnaeus ;  just  as  an  old  five-stroked  form  of  the  symbol  M  seems  to  bo 
the  original  of  the  abbreviation  for  the  name  Manius,  later  written  M  with 
apostrophe.  That  it  persisted  in  other  words  also  to  the  beginning  of  the 
literary  period,  we  see  from  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  archaic  words, 
quoted  by  the  grammarians  from  the  early  literature,  are  spelt  with  c  not  g, 
e.  g.  aceiare  for  agitare  (Paul.  Feat.  17.  30  Th.).  The  proper  spelling  of  these 
obsolete  words  was  occasionally  a  subject  of  discussion,  e.  g.  whether  pacvkt 
in  the  XII  Tables,  ni  rrx  PACVirr,  stood  for pagunt  (cf.  pepigifpango^^,  or  for  pocun/ 
(cf.  pacisccr  ,  (Quint,  i.  6.  lo-ii  ;  Ter.  Scaur.  7.  15  K. ;  cf  Fest.  330  23  Th.) ; 
and  probably  the  fitraxapcuinfpiafi6s  of  early  9  to  c  and  g  was  almost  as  fruitful 
a  source  of  error  as  that  of  E  to  e,  17,  ci ,  of  O  to  o,  a;,  ov  in  the  Homeric  text. 
ThuB/rko,  not  frtgo,  may  be  the  proper  form  of  the  Old  Latin  verb,  used  by 
Accius  frigit  saetas  (of  a  boar)  Trag.  443  R,  &c.  (cf.  Greek  i^piaaoj  for  <f>fuic-yoa}  ; 
(UcSre  (cf.  iiteo/uu,  Trpoubotcdea)  of  Old  Latin  degere,  ^expectare'  (Paul.  Fest.  51. 
3a Th.).  ^On  the  use  of  C  for  the  p-sound  see  also  Mar.  Victorin.  p.  laK. 
who  quotes  (kibino,  lece,  actut ;  Fest.  24a  and  284  Th.,  &c.  :  C  is  invariably  used 
for  g  on  the  Columna  Rostrata  (C.  /.  L  1.  195%  an  Imperial  restoration  which 
probably  followed  with  some  fidelity  the  spelling  of  the  old  inscription.) 
The  letter  Q  often  takes  before  u  the  place  of  classical  Latin  c,  especially  in 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  e.g.  peqvnia,  oqvPABE,  qvba  i^for  a  list 
of  the  instances,  see  Bersu,  Die  Gutturalen,  p.  49)  ;  though  whether  Ritschl 
{Opuae.  iv.  492  n,  687),  is  right  in  his  suggestion  that  one  of  the  grammatical 
reforms  of  the  poet  Accius  may  have  been  the  restriction  of  k  to  the  c-sound 
before  a,  and  of  9  to  the  c-sound  before  m,  is  quite  uncertain.  (For  Accius* 
use  of  gg  for  tig  in  aggidusy  &c.,  gc  for  nc  in  agc^s^  &c.,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek  use  of  7  for  the  nasal  guttural,  see  below).  Marius  Victorinus  says 
^12.  19  K.)  :  Q  et  fuisse  apud  Graecos,  et  quare  desiderat  fungi  vice  litterae, 
cognoscere  potestis,  si  pontificum  libros  legeritis. 

S  7.  Y-  and  W- Bounds  \-j  and  v  were  not  distinguished  in  Latin  MSS.  nor 
indeed  in  the  earlier  printed  editions.  In  Italian  some  writers  keep  up  the  old 
Latin  habit  of  using  t  for^',  e.g.  Gennaio  for  Gennajo  (Lat.  Janudrius) ;  others 
use  J  for  >M,  e.  g.  vby*/ vices.'  Even  now  we  generally  print  the  texts  of  the  older 
Latin  writers,  Plaotua,  Terence,  &c.,  with  t,  ti,  not  j,  r,  partly  to  give  their 
language  an  archaic  appearance,  but  mainly  because  a  large  number  of  words 
which  in  the  Classical  period,  or  the  Empire,  had  the  y-  and  uv  sounds,  had 
in  earlier  times  the  sound  of  the  vowels  (sometimes  of  the  half- vowels) ; 
UJrua,  toT  example,  is  a  trisyllable  in  Plautus,  never  a  dissyllable.  The 
minuscule  forms  v  and  u  are  developments  of  the  V,  of  Capital,  and  the  U 
of  Uncial  writing.  The  use  of  the  tall  I  form  on  Inscriptions  for  the  y-soimd 
has  already  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  its  use  for  initial  t,  and  for  long  i. 
How  far  the  I-symbol  (in  ordinary  form  or  tall  form)  might  be  employed  for 
-yi-,  or  V  for  -irw  ,  -utc-  is  very  doubtful.  Sittl,  in  Burs.  Jahresber,  1891,  p.  250, 
quotes  abioere  for  dtfyic  (?),  vesvivs  for  Vesuv-  C?) :  cf.  Brambach,  Orth,  p.  94. 
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On  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  we  have  iventyttb  '3.  5  M.),  and  in 
Virgil  MSS.  iuenis,  fluiuSj  exuiacy  &c.  (Ribbeck,  Itid.  p.  448).  Equally  doubtful 
is  the  occasional  usage  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Latin  alphabet  of  the 
Greek  digamma-symbol  (whether  in  the  F-form  or  in  the  Etruscan  form,  viz.  an 
E  wanting  the  middle  horizontal  line)  for  the  t«-sound.  Cornutus  (ap. 
Cassiodor.  148.  8  K. :  itaque  in  prima  syllaba  digamma  et  vocalem  oportuit 
ponif  ^Fotum/  *  Firgo,'  quod  et  Aeoles  fecerunt  et  antiqui  nostri,  sicut  scrip- 
tura  in  quibusdam  libellis  deojarat)  implies  merely  that  some  of  his  gram- 
matical predecessors  made  a  hobby  of  writing  F  for  v  (cf.  Prise,  i.  35  17  H.). 
The  second  symbol  in  the  phrase  d*enoine  on  the  Dvenos  tablet  may  be 
a  variety  of  this  symbol  in  the  later  form  Dvenoi  ne^  but  it  may  also  be  e, 
dze  noine  or  (most  likely)  a  form  of  t.     (See  above.) 

Cicero  wrote  tt  to  express  the  sound  of  the  ^^econd  element  of  an  t-diph thong 
before  a  vowel  (see  ch.  ii.  $  55),  e.g.  aito,  Maiia,  Aiiax  (Quint,  i.  4.  11 ;  Vel. 
Long.  7.  54  K. :  et  in  plerisque  Cicero  videtur  auditu  emensus  scriptionem, 
qui  et  *•  Aiiacem '  et  *  Maiiam '  per  duo  i  scribenda  existimavit.  He  mentions 
also  2>wia,  and  with  three  t's,  .coiiicit.  Cf.  Prise,  i.  303  and  i.  14  H.,  who 
ascribes  the  spelling  Pompeiii  to  Julius  Caesar). 

On  inscriptions  we  find  eIivs  and  eiIvs  (see  Weissbrodt  in  PhiMwjuSy  xliii. 
pp.  444  sqq.),  and  in  MSS.  like  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  of  Plautus^  eiius, 
aiiuntj  &c.  (for  examples  in  MSS.  of  Plautus  and  Virgil,  see  Studemund's 
Apograph  f  Ind.  p.  509  ;  Ribbeck,  Prol.  p.  138). 

In  the  Umbro-Oscan  alphabets,  which  are  derived  from  the  Etruscan,  the 
tr-sound  is  expressed  by  the  digamma,  in  the  form  of  a  capital  E  wanting 
the  middle  horizontal  stroke,  while  V  expresses  both  the  tt-  and  the  o-vowels 
(the  Oscan  alphabet  came  in  time  to  discriminate  the  0  sound  by  inserting 
a  dot  between  the  two  arms  of  V).  On  the  question  whether  Osc.  ii  and  i 
correspond  to  I.-  Eur.  iy  and  y  in  words  like  Osc.  heriiad  and  heriam,  see 
ch.  iv.  §  63. 

$  8.  Doable  Consonant.  Festus  in  his  discussion  of  the  word  solitauriUa 
(p.  41a  Th.),  which  he  derives  from  taurusj  in  the  sense  of  Kox^tKi;,  and  the 
Oscan  sollo'  (in  Latin  totus),  declares  the  doubling  of  the  consonant  to  have 
been  a  practice  introduced  by  the  poet  Ennius  (239-169  b.c.)  into  Latin 
orthography  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  usage  <  per  unum  I  enuntiari  non  est 
mirum,  quia  nulla  tunc  geminabatur  littera  in  scribendo.  quam  consuetu- 
dinem  Ennius  mutavisse  fertur,  utpote  Graecus  Graeco  more  usus).  The 
Roman  tradition,  which  ascribes  this  spelling  reform  to  Ennius,  as  well  as 
the  doubling  of  the  long  vowel  to  Accius,  is  supported  by  the  dates  at  whioh 
these  spellings  are  first  found  on  inscriptions  (double  consonant  189  b.c., 
double  vowel  13a  b.c.)  ;  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  Ennius  followed,  not 
the  Greeks,  but  the  Oscans,  who  used  double  consonants  much  earlier  than 
the  Romans,  and  to  whose  nationality  he  belonged  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
Greek.  We  do  indeed  find  a  double  consonant  before  189  b.c.  in  the  spelling 
HiNNAD  (the  town  of  Enna  in  Sicily),  an  b.c.  (C.  /.  L.  i.  530),  which  is  a  mere 
reproduction  of  the  Greek  spelling  found  on  coins,  e.g.  hennaion  (Head, 
Historia  Nwnorumy  p.  1 19) ;  but  even  after  189  b.c.  the  double  consonant- 
sound  is  often  written  with  the  single  letter  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi, 
when  the  double  letter  became  the  established  spelling  {^ee  Ritschl,  Opusc, 
iv.  165  sqq.). 

The  sicUicus  is  only  found  on  a  few  inscriptions  of  Augustus'  time  :  Mumiaes 
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Sabe/io  C.  /.  L.  v.  1361.  osa  x.  3743.  Marios  Victoriiius,  fourth  cent.  a.d.,  states 
that  it  was  often  to  be  seen  in  old  MSS.  (sicut  apparet  in  multis  adhuc 
veteribus  ita  scriptis  libris  (p.  8  K.     Of.  Isidor.  Orig.  i.  a6.  39). 

§  9.  Signs  for  long  vowels.  No  instance  of  00  for  0  is  found  on  the  extant 
Latin  inscriptions,  though  we  have  uootum  on  an  inscription  in  the  Faliscan 
dialect,  whose  orthography  was  very  like  the  Latin  :  pretod  de  zenahio  senteniiad 
nootum  dedet  (in  Latin,  *  praetor  de  senatus  sentejitia  votum  dedit  *),  (ZvetaieflT, 
Itisa\  Itdl.  Inf.  70).  For  I  Accius  wrote  ei  (Mar.  Victorinus  8.  14  K.),  either 
because  the  diphthong  ei  had  by  this  time  become  identical  with  the  t- sound, 
or  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  orthography  (§  la)  ;  for  Greek  ci  had  taken  the 
same  course  as  Latin  ei,  and  expressed  the  same  sound  as  original  long  t  f  Blass. 
Griech.  Aus8prache\  p.  51).  Lucilius  prescribed  rules  for  the  use  of  ei  and 
*i  longa' ;  but  instead  of  keeping  et  for  the  original  diphthong,  and  the  single 
letter  for  the  original  long  vowel,  he  used  foolish  distinctions  \  if  we  are  to 
believe  Velius  Longus  (56.  7  K.)  such  as  that  the  double  symbol  was  suitable 
for  a  plural,  e.g. pueret  Nom.  PI.,  the  single  symbol  for  a  singular,  e.g.  pueri 
Gen.  Sg.  (alii  vero,  quorum  est  item  Lucilius,  varie  scriptitaverunt,  siquidem 
in  iis,  quae  producerentur,  alia  per  i  longam,  alia  per  e  et  i  notaverunt,  velut 
differentia  quadam  separantes,  ut  cum  diceremus  *  viri,'  si  essent  plures,  per 
e  et  i  scriberemus,  si  vero  esset  unius  viri,  per  i  notaremus,  et  Lucilius 
in  nono  : — 

^  iam  puerei  uenere ; '  e  postremo  facito  atque  i. 
ut  puerei  plures  fiant.    i  si  facis  solum, 
'  pupilli,'  *  pueri,'  *  Lucili/  hoc  unius  fiet  ; 
item 

*  hoc  illi  factum  est  uni ; '  tenue  hoc  facies  i : 
'  haec  iUei  fecere  ; '  adde  e  ut  pinguius  fiat.) 
The  same  absurd  reason  seems  to  be  assigned  for  the  differentiation  of 
meiUe,  meiUia  and  miles,  militia ;  of  pilum,  a  mortar  (Sing.)  and  peUaj  javelins 
(Plur.)  in  another  fragment  of  Lucilius  (9.  21-34  M.). 

'meille  hominum,'  *duo  meillia;'  item  hue  £  utroque  opus;  'miles,' 
'militiam';  tenues  i,  ^pilam,'  qua  ludimus,  '  pilum,' 
quo  pisunt,  tenues.  si  plura  haec  feceris  pila, 
quae  iacimus,  addes  e,  'peila,'  ut  plenius  fiat. 
Another  fragment  (or  rather  two  fragments),  of  more  doubtful  reading,  seems 
to  prescribe  single  t  in  the  Gen.  Sg.  of  lO-stcms,  but  ei  in  the  Voc.  Sg.  (9. 
17-ao  M.)  :  — 

(i)  porro  hoc  'filius  Luci;* 

feceris  i  solum,  ut  *Conieli,'  *  Cornificique.' 
(a)    'mendaci'  *Furique.'     addes  e  cum  dare,  *Furei,* 
iusseris 
(unless  we  read  'date,  Furei,*  and  make  the  et-form  Voc.  Plur.). 

Whether  the  persistent  use  of  -t  in  the  G^n.  Sg.  of  0-stems  on  inscriptions 
is  due  to  the  rule  which  Lucilius  supports,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  otherwise 
explained,  is  hard  to  say  (see  ch.  vi.  §  ao).  Varro,  while  disapproving  of 
Lucilius'  arguments,  seems  to  have  followed  his  practice,  for  Ter.  Scaurus  (p. 

^  Or  should  we  call  them  mnemonic,  rules  on  the  memory  of  the  common 
as  opposed  to  scientific,  distinctions,  people  for  whom  Lucilius  wrote  his 
meant  to  impress  the  orthographic      book?  (see  Lucil.  a6.  i  M.\ 
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19  K.))  after  quoting  the  passage  from  Lucilius  beginning  ^meille  hominum/ 

goes  on  to  say  :  quam  inconstantiam  Varro  arguens  in  eundem  errorein  diversa 

via  delabitur,  dicens  in  plurali  quidem  numero  debere  litterae  i  e  (om.  MSS.) 

praeponi,   in   singulari  vero  minime.     But   in  general  the  spelling  ei  on 

Inscriptions  seems  to  occur  for  any  l-sound  (see  the  Index  to  C.  I.  L.  i.j  and 

cf.  below,  ch.  iv.  §  34).     From  the  time  of  Sulla  the  symbol  in  use  is  the  tall 

I  (Christiansen,   p.    a8),  though  EI  shows  itself  even   later,   while  from 

c.  130  A.  D.  the  tall  I  is  used  at  random  for  the  short  and  long  Yowel  alike 

(Christiansen,  p.  29).    This  tall  I  may  be  indicated  by  Lucilius'  phrase '  i 

longa,'  and  even  by  Plautus'  allusion  to  the  *  littera  longa '  in  Aul,  77,  when* 

the  miser's  old  serving-woman  in  a  fit  of  despondency  thinks  of  hanging 

herself  :— 

neque  quicquam  meliust  mihi, 

Ut  opinor,  quam  ex  me  ut  unam  faciam  litteram  Longam. 

(Cf.  Ausonius  'iota  longum,'of  a  hanging  body,  Epigr.  cxxviii.  11.)  But  the 
absence  of  the  long  form  from  the  Inscriptions  till  Sulla's  time  makes  this 
doubtful,  especially  in  the  case  of  Plautus.  The  remark  in  the  Rudtiis 
(v.  1305)  that  mendkua  has  *  one  letter  more '  than  midicus  shows  that  tht* 
long  t  of  the  first  word  was  not  expressed  by  ei. 

The  reason  which  induced  Accius  to  use  EI,  and  not  II,  for  the  long  t-sound 
was  probably  the  fear  of  confusion  with  a  common  symbol  for  E,  viz.  II,  in 
which  a  long  vertical  stroke  is  substituted  for  the  three  horizontal  strokes. 
There  was  a  similar  symbol  for  F,  viz.  I|,  with  a  short  vertical  stroke  ;  both 
these  by-forms  of  F  and  E  being  probably  more  used  in  writing  than  on 
inscriptions,  though  they  are  common  enough  in  plebeian  inscriptions  of 
later  times,  along  with  a  by-form  of  M  with  four  horizontal  strokes  Ifll. 
(See  Hubner,  Exefnpla  Scriphtrae  LaL  Epigr.). 

In  Greek  inscriptions  a  double  vowel  is  found  perhaps  only  in  the  name 
Marcus  and  its  cognates.  In  the  second  century  b.  c.  the  spelling  Maa/MrcAAos, 
MaapKioSf  Maapicos  is  the  rule,  and  it  is  common  till  50  B.C.  But  the  aa  is  not 
foimd  in  derivatives  where  the  Greek  accent  does  not  fall  on  this  vowel,  e.g. 
Ma/MTiavos,  MapxrcAXcd^os,  &c.  (Eckinger,  p.  8). 

In  the  first  century  a.d.  the  use  of  uu  for  ft  seems  to  have  been  affected  for 
a  time,  for  the  spelling  nuuUi  occurs  on  wax  tablets  found  at  Pompeii 
{NoHzie  degli  Scan,  October,  1887),  and  uu  is  often  found  for  u  of  fourth  dec!, 
nouns  in  Virgil  MSS.  (see  Ribbeck,  Ind.  p.  449),  e.  g.  metuuSf  curruus  ;  also  mus 
for  8US  (cf.  Probi  Appendix,  p.  20a.  27  K.).  In  the  Bamberg  MS.  of  the  elder 
Pliny  UU3  is  the  regular  spelling  in  the  Gen.  Sg.  and  (Nom.  and)  Ace.  PI.  of 
fourth  decl.  nouns  {see  preface  to  Sillig's  edition^  so  that  this  must  have  been 
Pliny's  own  practice  (Probus,  Inst.  Afi.  116.  33  K.,  refers  to  this  spelling). 
Lucilius  seems  to  have  objected  to  Accius'  rule  of  doubling  the  vowels,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  A,  which,  he  points  out,  has  the  same  quality  when  short 
and  when  long  (see  ch.  ii.  §  i) ;  hence  A  and  d,  he  argues,  should  be  written 
in  the  same  way,  like  Greek  d  and  a  (9.  4-7  M.) : — 

a  primum  longa,  et  breuis  syllaba.     nos  tamen  unum 

hoc  faciemus,  et  uno  eodemque  ut  dicimus  pacto 

Mcribemus  *pacem,'  'placide,'  'lanum,'  'aridum,'  'acetum/ 

^Apcr,  *Ap€s  Graeci  ut  faciunt. 
(On  vefiemens  for  vftnens,  see  ch.  ii.  §  56. ) 

§  10.  gg  for  ng.     The  guttural  nasal  of  English  *  sing '  (ch.  ii.  §  61)  was  ex- 
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pressed  before  a  Guttural  by  7  in  Greek,  e.g.  ayytXos,  oyicdKrjy  and  was  called  by 
Greek  grammarians  the  *  Agma.'  Accius  proposed  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Greeks,  and  express  this  sound  in  Latin  by  g  instead  of  n,  e.g.  ^  aggulus ' 
for  angHlus,  'aggens*  for  angens,  Mggerunt'  for  ingirufUy  ^agceps'  for  anceps. 
(Yarro  ap.  Prise,  i.  p.  30  H.  :  ut  Ion  scribit,  quinta  yicesima  est  litera,  quam 
vocant  agma,  cuius  forma  nulla  est,  et  tox  communis  est  Graecis  et  Latinis, 
ut  his  verbis :  ^aggulus,'  'aggens,'  'aggiiila/  'iggerunt.'  in  eiusmodi  Graeci 
et  Accius  noster  bina  g  scribunt,  alii  n  et  g,  quod  in  hoc  veritatem  videre 
facile  non  est.  Similiter  ^agceps,'  'agcora.')  The  Inscriptions  offer  no 
example  of  this  spelling  (cf.  Eph,  Epigr.  vii.  928)  ;  but  a  trace  of  its  existence 
is  perhaps  found  in  the  spelling  '  ager '  for  <iggerf  which  the  MSS.  offer  with 
singular  persistence  for  a  line  of  Lucilius  (26. 81  M. ;  cf.  11.  5  M.).  If  Lucilius 
and  his  contemporaries  used  gg  for  ng,  they  would  be  forced  to  use  the  single 
letter  in  words  like  agger,  aggero^  &c. 

%  11.  New  Iietters  for  Greek  Sounds  :  Y,  Z,  OH,  FH,  TH,  BH.  Our 
name  for  y,  viz.  '  wy/  comes  from  the  Latin  name  for  the  letter  which  was 
*  ui '  (Mem.  Soc.  Lxng»  vi.  79).  Greek  v  is  often  represented  by  Latin  tn,  and 
vice  versa,  e.  g.  qumici  for  icwiicoi,  and  ^AiirvAas  for  ^^ui^a  (ibid.  viii.  188 ;  Eckinger, 
p.  133).  Before  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  letter,  Latin  u  was  used  in  loan- 
words like  tumba,  &c.,  while  at  a  later  time  i  was  employed,  e.g.  cignus ;  and 
the  Romance  forms  of  these  earlier  and  later-loan  words  indicate  that  these 
spellings  represented  the  pronunciation  of  the  time  ^see  ch.  ii.  §  a8).  Y  was 
not  allowed  in  native  Soman  words  (Caper  vii.  105. 17  K.),  though  it  sometimes 
gained  a  footing  through  a  mistaken  idea  that  a  word  was  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  e.  g.  sylva  supposed  to  be  the  Greek  Ukrf,  lymp?ia  identified  with  Greek 
yv/jufnfy  &c.  (see  ch.  ii.  §  28).  Greek  f,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  grammarians,  was 
expressed  in  earlier  times  by  d  also  (Prise,  i.  p.  36  :  y  et  z  in  Graecis  tantum- 
modo  ponuntur  dictionibus,  quamvis  in  multis  veteres  haec  quoque  mutasse 
inveniantur,  et  pro  v  u,  pro  C  v^ro  . . .  s  vel  ss  vel  d  posuisse,  ut .  .  . '  Sagun- 
tum/  *  massa '  pro  ZiMw$oSy  /ia(ti,  .  .  .  '  Sethus '  pro  Z^^os  dioentes,  et  '  Meden- 
tius '  pro  Mezentius)  (see  ch.  ii.  $  120). 

The  earlier  expression  of  Greek  9,  <}>,  x  by  t,  p,  c  (e.  g.  adelpus^  Metradati  on  an 
inscr.  of  81  b  c.  ^?),  Not  Scar.  1887,  p.  no)  remains  in  words  like  tus,  Greek 
0VOS,  Poeni  for  *<hvik*Sj  caU,  Greek  x<^'£  (c^*  Quint,  i  5.  20  diu  deinde  serva- 
tum  ne  consonantibus  (, veteres)  adspirarent,  ut  in  Hriumpis ').  We  find  b 
for  ^  in  Old  Latin  Bruges  for  ^pvyts,  and  in  ballaena  for  <pd\Xaiva,  the  former  of 
which  was  used  by  Ennius,  and  was  still  to  be  found  in  copies  of  his  poems  in 
Cicero's  time  ^Cic.  OraL  xlviii.  160  Ennius  .  .  .  *  ui  patefecerunt  Bruges/  non 
Phryges,  ipsius  antiqui  declarant  libri),  while  the  latter  remained  in  current 
use.  (F  was  not  regularly  used  for  ^  till  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
A.  D.  {Hermes  xiv.  p.  70),  though  it  is  often  found  on  plebeian  inscriptions  from 
Severus'  time,  and  even  on  Pompeian  graffiti  we  have,  e.  g.  Dafne^  C.  I.  L. 
vi.  680).  But  as  early  as  146  b.  c.  we  find  th^  ph,  ch  in  the  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tions^ of  the  Graecizing  L.  Mummius  (C.  /.  L.  i.  546  cobintho  (?),  146  b.c.  ; 
i.  541  in  Saturnians  : 

ACHAIA   CAPTA   COBIKTO   DELETO 

* 

ROMAM   REDIEIT  TRIVIIPHANS). 

The  importance  attached  in  polite  society  at  Bome  to  the  correct  pronunciation 

'  They  may  be  later  restorations. 
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of  these  aspirated  consonants  in  Greek  loan-words  led  to  their  wrong  use  in 
native  Latin  words  (ch.  ii.  §  6o\  e.  g.  pulcher,  referred  to  Greek  voKvxpow, 
a  spelling  found  as  early  as  104  b.  c.  on  a  denarius  of  Claudius  Pulcher  (C.  /.  L. 
i.  380),  much  in  the  same  way  as  *  antem  '  (O.  Engl,  antefn  from  Gk  dvriipwy^ 
through  Low  Lat.)  has  come  to  be  written  with  th,  *  anthem.'  For  Greek 
initial  ^  and  for  -^/)-^  the  older  spelling  was  r,  rr^  e.g.  Regium^  Burrus  (the 
invariable  form  of  the  name  Tlvfifioi  in  Ennius,  according  to  Cic.  Orat.  xlviii. 
160  .  The  use  of  rh  for  initial  fi-  was  not  approved  by  Varro,  who  preferred  to 
write  *  Rodus/  *  retor '  (Varro,  L.  L.  iii.  fr.  57.  p.  182  Wilm.). 

In  Oscan  inscriptions  similarly  Greek  aspirates  are  usually  expressed  by 
tenues,  e.g.  Arkiia  (for  'Apx<aO)  Meeilikiieis  (for  MeiXix'ov  Gen.),  and  so 
Pelignian  PerseponaSj  ^  Proserpinae/  Gen.,  but  we  have  also  Osc.  thesavrei,  'in 
thesauro,*  Loc.,  &c. 

§  12.  Influence  of  Greek  Orthography. — The  use  of  g  for  the  guttural 
nasal,  advocated  without  success  by  Accius  (see  above),  was  clearly  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks.  The  spelling  ei  for  the  long  i-sound,  and  the  employment 
of  double  consonants,  may  possibly,  as  we  have  seen,  have  come  from  the 
same  source.  But  however  natural  it  may  appear  for  the  Romans  to  have 
adopted  Gi'eek  spelling  along  with  Greek  terminology  in  matters  of  Grammar 
and  Phonetics,  there  is  hardly  a  single  instance  of  the  practice  that  can  be 
established  by  proof  (see  Zarncke's  attempt  in  Comm,  Ribbecky  1888). 

§  13.  Syllabic  Writing.— The  remark  of  Ter.  Scaurus  (p.  15  K.)  quoted 
above,  that  k  had  been  employed  to  denote  the  syllable  A-a,  c  the  syllable  ce, 
suggests  (unless  indeed  he  is  merely  alluding  to  the  common  practice  of 
abbreviating  words  by  writing  only  the  initial  letter  of  each  syllable),  that 
spellings  on  early  inscriptions  like  LYBS  for  lube^n]s  on  a  Marso-Latin  inscrip- 
tion (C.  7.  L.  i.  183),  may  be  not  really  evidences  of  syncopated  pronunciation, 
but  rather  traces  of  an  old  custom  of  syllabic  writing  (see  ch.  iii.  §  14).  The 
syllabaries  found  on  Etruscan  inscriptions  (e.  g.  Fabretti  3403  and  450),  as  well 
as  the  use  of  a  dot  (like  the  Sanscrit  virama),  to  indicate  those  consonants 
which  are  not  followed  by  a  vowel,  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Veneti,  an 
Illyrian  tribe  of  N.E.  Italy,  are  perhaps  other  indications  that  syllabic  writing 
prevailed  at  an  early  period  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 


CHAPTER    11. 

PRONUNCIATION  ^ 

§  1.  A.  In  the  words  '  man/  ^  father/  the  vowels  which  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  classing  roughly  as  ^  short  a  ^  and  ^long  a/  are 
really  very  different  from  each  other,  and  would  be  phonetically 
expressed  by  two  distinct  S3rmbols.  In  Sweet's  Handbook  of 
Phoiietic8y  while  the  second  is  written  a,  the  first  is  denoted  by 
a  combination  of  the  letters  a  and  e,  viz.  ae,  a  symbol  which 
implies  that  the  vowel  has  something  of  the  nature  of  an  £-sound. 
If  we  compare  our  pronunciation  of  the  words  '  man/  '  hat/  with 
the  German  of  *  Mann/  '  er  hat/  we  see  that  the  German  vowel 
is  the  same  as  the  a  of  English  *  father '  or  German  *  Vater/ 
while  we  might  say  that  our  '  man,'  '  hat/  '  bat/  have  in  them 
something  of  the  sound  of  ^men/  'bet.'  Seelmann,  who  classifies 
the  varieties  of  A  as  '  normal  a,  '  a  inclined  to  an  E-sound,'  and 
'  a  inclined  to  an  O-sound  '  (this  last  being  something  not  quite 
so  definitely  an  O-sound  as  the  vowel  of  our  words  'all/  '  awe  '), 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Latin  a  had  a  leaning  to  e  rather  than  to  o^ 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  give  to  Latin  a  of  the  Imperial  age  the 
<5-sound  of  English  'man.'  This  however  is  not  the  sound  of 
modem  Italian  a,  e.g.  padre,  which  Sweet  now  judges  t^o  be 
identical  in  quality  with  the  a  of  English  '  father/  though,  owing 

^  Seelmann,  Aussigrache  des  Latein,  Heilbronn,   1885,  is  the  chief  book  on 
Latii^  Pronunciation. 
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to  our  smaller  use  of  lip-action  in  utterance,  the  vowel  has  with 
us  what  he  terms  a  more  '  muffled '  sound.  And  the  evidence  at 
our  disposal  is  not  at  all  strong  enough  to  allow  us  to  determine 
with  precision  under  which  class  of  A-sounds  Latin  a  should  be 
placed,  nor  yet  how  far  its  quality  was  altered  by  the  consonants 
which  accompanied  it,  nor  even  whether  it  had  to  some  extent 
a  different  quality  as  a  long  and  as  a  short  vowel.  On  this  last 
point  indeed  we  have  some  evidence  of  weight.  We  can  be  sure 
that  Latin  a  and  d^  if  they  differed  at  all  in  quality,  did  not 
differ  so  markedly  as  Latin  i  and  e^  \  and  e,  u  and  ii.  For 
Lucilius  (ix.  fr.  4  M),  in  criticizing  the  proposal  of  the  poet  and 
grammarian  Accius  to  write  a  single  vowel  for  a  short,  a  double 
for  a  long  vowel  (thus  a  for  5,  aa  for  a),  says  that  the  vowel  a 
has  the  same  soimd  in  pronunciation  when  long  as  when  short, 
and  should  be  written  in  the  same  way,  e.g.  pdcem^ placid e^  &c., 
just  as  the  Greeks  write  a  and  d  in  the  same  way,  e.g.  ^Ap€9 
and  " kpt%  (the  passage  is  quoted  on  p.  10). 

And  his  remark  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the  Romance 
languages.  In  them  there  are  no  means  of  tracing  the  quantit}- 
of  a  Latin  vowel,  imless  the  long  and  the  short  vowel  differed  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  quantity.  This  difference  did  exist  in  the 
case  of  other  vowels,  e.g.  i  and  l\  and  so  in  the  Romance  lan- 
g^uages  Latin  %  appears  as  close  e^  Latin  i  as  close  i  (e.g.  Ital. 
misi  for  Lat.  mlml ;  Ital.  beve  for  Lat.  hWit).  Latin  a  and  a^ 
however,  show  no  divergence  in  any  Romance  language;  and, 
when  we  are  in  doubt  whether  a  Latin  a  was  long  or  short,  in 
a  syllable  long  by  position  for  example,  we  have  to  refer  to  some 
other  family  of  languages,  which  hapi)ens  to  have  borrowed  the 
word  at  an  early  period  from  the  Latin.  A  word  like  saccns  is 
shown  by  its  Welsh  and  Breton  forms,  sach,  not  to  speak  of 
Gothic  sakkus,  O.  H.  G.  sac,  O.  Engl,  saecc,  to  have  had  a  short 
a ;  but  this  could  not  have  been  told  from  its  Romance  forms, 
Ital.  sacco.  Span.  saco.  Long  a  appears  in  a  different  guise  in 
Welsh  and  Breton  (e.g.  poc,  a  kiss,  representing  Latin  pdcetn  in 
the  formula  of  the  priest  at  absolution,  pacem  do  (Hi),  but  not  in 
Romance,  e.g.  Ital.  pace.  Span.  paz. 

The  accounts  of  the  pronunciation  of  «,  given  by  the  Latin 
writers  on  phonetics,  do  not  much  help  us  to  determine  the  shade 
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or  shades  of  the  A-sound,  which  the  Latin  vowel  expressed,  nor 
are  any  of  their  descriptions  free  from  the  suspicion  of  Greek 
bias.  The  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
language  itself  is  equally  indecisive.  It  is  true  that  a  becomes  e 
in  the  unaccented  syllable  (long  by  position),  as  aunfex  from 
aurum  and  facis^  and  in  Early  Latin  in  open  syllables  too,  e.  g. 
a/jigit,  classical  atHgif^  from  ab  and  dgo^  an  e  retained  in  classical 
Latin  before  r,  e.  g.  impero  from  paro.  But  this  was  the  fate  of 
every  short  vowel  in  the  unaccented  syllable,  and  not  of  a  alone, 
so  that  e  was  the  natural  sound  which  any  short  Latin  post-tonic 
vowel  tended  to  assume,  unless  attracted  by  a  following  Labial 
to  an  0-,  U-  or  tJ-sound,  e.g.  occupo  from  ob  and  cdpio^  testumo^ 
Ilium  (C  /.  Z.  i.  197, 3)  from  stem  testi-  (see  iii.  18).  Varieties  in 
the  spelling  of  foreign  names  like  Sardtca  and  Serdtca^  Delrndtia 
and  Balmdlia  prove  nothing  for  Latin  a.  More  important  is  the 
fact  thatyi-,  jaj'  seem  to  have  tended  to  the  pronunciation  je-, 
jej',  with  open  e.  Thus  Jdnudrius  became  Jenudrius  ;  jajumis  is 
the  Plautine  form  of  the  classical  jejmus.  Here  the  change  of 
a  to  e  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  palatal  y  (oury)  preceding, 
just  as  the  u  oijiinipervs  was  changed  to  »  by  the  same  palatal 
in  Vulgar  Latin  jinipirus  (Probi  Appendix,  199.  8  K.)  (ItaL 
ginepro,  Pr.  genifevre,  Span,  enebro).  No  such  influence  is  at 
work  in  the  mispronunciation  stetim  for  sfdtiniy  a  Roman  cockney- 
ism  like  London  '  keb '  for  ^  cab/  mentioned  by  a  grammarian  of 
the  fifth  (?)  century  a.d.  (Consentius,  p.  392,  16  K. :  per  inmiuta- 
tionem  fiunt  barbarismi  sic :  litterae,  ut  siquis  dicat  ^  bobis '  pro 
vobis,  '  peres'  pro  pedes,  *  stetim '  pro  statim,  quod  vitium  plebem 
Romanam  quadam  deliciosa  novitatis  affectione  corrumpit).  This 
is  quoted  by  Seelmann  as  a  strong  argument  for  his  assertion 
that  Latin  a  had  in  Imperial  times  the  sound  of  English  a  in 
'man';  though  on  the  other  hand  we  might  argue  for  an 
A-sound  more  inclining  to  0  from  Vulg.  Lat.  *nUare,  a  by-form 
of  ndlare,  to  swim,  which  ousted  the  a-form  in  Vulgar  Latin 
about  100  B.  c.  In  Plautus'  time  and  later  vdcare  was  pronounced 
like  vocare ;  the  (v-sound  apparently  having  been  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  labial  v  (our  10)  (cf.  Ka>5paro9,  KobpaTo^  for 
Qvadrdtus  on  Gk.  inscriptions),  as  e  was  by  the  palatal  y  (oury) 
in  Jenvdrivs,      In   one  of  Phaedrus'  fables   {App,  ai)   a  man 
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mistakes  the  caw  of  a  crow  for  ave !  ave !  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  Oscan  u,  the  representative  of  Ind.-Eur.  O,  0, 
and,  when  at  the  end  of  a  word,  of  Ind.-Eur.  A,  which  must 
have  had  a  sound  something  like  our  a  in  '  all/  '  awe/  and  which 
is  in  those  inscriptions  which  are  written  in  Latin  characters 
expressed  by  o  (e.g.  tovto,  'state/  'community,  Nom.  Sing,  of 
A-stem ;  petiro^pert^  '  four  times/  Ace.  PI.  Neut.),  rarely  by  u 
(e.g.  petiru'pert),  as  in  Greek  characters  by  o  (e.g.  roiFro),  is  yet 
written  by  Pestus  and  by  Paulus,  his  epitomator,  with  a, 
Festus,  when  he  mentions  the  Oscan  word  for  'four/  writes  it 
pelora  (p.  250, 1.  33  Th.) ;  and  Paulus  gives  veia,  not  veio,  as  the 
word  for  'cart'  (p.  560,  1.  17  Th.);  though  Lucilius,  if  Festus 
(p.  426, 1.  7  Th.)  quotes  him  accurately,  makes  9  the  Latin  equi- 
valent of  the  Oscan  Neut.  PI.  suffix  in  so/18  (Lat.  Ma), 

uEHa  quoque  omnino  dirimit  non  sollo  dupimdi. 

The  evidence  then  of  the  Latin  language  itself  points  to 
Latin  a  having  had  a  sound  which  was  liable  to  influence  in  the 
direction  of  0  as  well  as  of  e.  Into  the  modifications  of  Latin 
a  in  each  several  Romance  language,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
enter,  for  they  are  as  likely  to  be  due  to  the  vocal  peculiarities 
of  the  nations  conquered  by  the  Romans,  as  to  the  nuances  of 
sound  in  the  language  of  the  conquering  race.  French  is  the 
language  where  Latin  a  has  been  most  widely  replaced  by  e 
(e.g.  chef,  Lat.  caput,  while  in  champ,  Lat.  campus^  though  e  is 
not  written,  the  preceding  guttural  has  been  palatalized) ;  and  in 
Portuguese  it  is  something  between  the  a  of  'father'  and  the 
a  of  '  man/  though  before  /  the  sound  is  more  guttural.  But  in 
Italy  a  has  what  may  be  called  the  normal  A-sound^  that  of 
English  a  in  '  father,'  not  that  oi  a  in'  man.'  It  is  only  in  two 
districts,  Emilia  (i.e.  the  Po-valley),  and  the  coast  of  Apulia, 
that  it  has  an  E-soimd,  while  in  some  parts  of  Italy  it  tends  to 
an  0-sound  (Meyer-Liibke,  Ifal,  Gram.  §§  18-21).  Speaking 
generally,  we  may  say  that  the  influence  of  a  palatal  or  r  often 
changes  a  into  an  E-sound  in  the  Romance  languages  (e.g. 
Corsican  berba),  whereas  an  0-sound  is  produced  under  the 
influence  of  such  letters  as  /,  v,  b  (e.g.  oltro  for  Latin  alter  in 
some  dialects  of  N.  Italy),  while  before  n  Latin  a  is  in  some 
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places  clianged  to  ^,  in  others  to  0,  So  that  the  evidence,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  rather  more  in  favour  of  attributing  to  Latin 
a  a  sound  which  varied  to  some  extent  in  character,  according 
to  the  consonant  which  accompanied  it,  than  of  giving  it 
definitely  the  E-character  of  our  a  in  *man/  And  in  the 
absence  of  more  definite  proof,  it  will  be  best,  for  practical 
purposes,  to  use  in  reading  Latin  the  sound  which  the  vowel  bears 
in  the  language  of  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Roman  people, 
the  normal  A-sound  of  Italian  padre. 

%  2.  Descriptions  of  the  A-sound  by  Ijatin  phoneticians.  The  formation 
of  the  (Greek  or  Latin?)  sound  is  described  very  cleverly  by  Terentianus 
Maurus  (second  cent.  a.d.)  (p.  328  of  Keil's  edition),  in  spite  of  the  limitations 
of  the  difficult  Sotadean  metre  { —  ww|  —  wi  -w»-v/|--'): — 

a  prima  locum  littera  sic  ab  ore  sumit : 
immunla  rlctu  patulo  tenere  labra, 
llnguamque  necesse  est  ita  pendulam  reduci, 
ut  nisus  in  illam  valeat  subire  vocis, 
nee  partlbus  ullia  aliquos  ferire  dentes. 

Ifarius  Victorinus  (fourth  cent,  a.d.)  (p.  3a  of  Keil's  edition)  compresseH 
the  same  description,  in  his  usual  way :  a  littera  rictu  patulo  suspensa, 
neque  Impressa  dentlbus  lingua  enuntiatur.  It  is  still  further  compressed  by 
Martianus  Capella  (fourth  or  fifth  cent,  a.d.)  (ill.  a6i,  p.  63  of  Eyssenhardt's 
edition  in  the  Teubner  series)  :  A  sub  hiatu  ori»  congruo  solo  spiritu  memo- 
ramus. 

§  3.  Interohange  of  a  and  e.  D^matia  and  Dalmatia  :  Vel.  Longus,  p.  73  K. 
placet  etiam  Delmatiam  quoque,  non  *  Dalmatiam '  pronuntiemus,  quoniam 
a  Delmino  maxima  ejusdem  provinciae  civitate  tractum  nomen  existimatur. 
On  Inscriptions,  we  have  sometimes  a,  e.  g.  LalmaL  (C  I.  L,  vi.  1607),  some* 
times  e,  e.  g.  DelmaHa  (C.  LL.  ill.  p.  a8o)  (see  Georges.  Lex.  Lot.  Wort/,  s.  v.).  JS-<, 
j^'  toTJd'f  jaj' : — The  Vulg.  Lat.  name  of  the  month  was  Jenuarius  (C.  /.  L.  vi. 
1708,  of  311-314  A.D.,  and  other  inscriptions)  [see  Schuchardt,  Vok.  i.  185.  So 
in  Greek  inscrr.  'Uvovapiaw  C.  I.  G,  9486  (Catana)  ;  *Uvaplojv  I.  /.  6\  6a 
(Syracuse)],  which  has  developed  into  the  Italian  Gtonnigo  (cf.  Span.  Enero), 
with  open  e.  J^nua  (with  S  according  to  Ter.  Maur.  343  K.),  jejentacultmi 
supplanted  the  older  jajUnus,  jajentaculum,  the  Plautine  forms  {A,  L.L.  7.  5a8^. 
J9ntia,  for  janua^  is  Indicated  by  Sardinian  enna,  genua,  and  is  sometimes 
found  in  MSS.  (see  Schuchardt,  Vck,  i.  p.  185).  Jajunua  reappears  in  late 
Latin  (in  the  Itala,  e.  g.  Luc.  ill.  ao),  and  in  Span,  ayunar,  while  the  shortened 
forms  jantaciUum,  jarUdre  are  found  in  MSS.  along  with  the  usual  jentddUunij 
jeni&re  (see  Georges,  Lex.  Wor^.  s.  w.)  ;  and  jantare  is  indicated  by  Old  Span, 
yantar.  Port,  yantar.  On  Vulg.  loit.jecto  for  Jcuto  (Ital.  gettare,  Fr.  jeter),  see 
/.  F.  ii.  Anz.  p.  35 ;  and  for  other  examples  of  a-e,  Georges,  Lex.  Worif.  s.  vv. 
SarapiSf  Mirocum,  Serdicaj  melaray  SabadiuSj  and  Did,  8.  v.  Serranus. 

§  4.  Interchange  of  a  and  0.  N&tdre  is  the  form  reflected  in  the  languages  of 
those  countries  which  were  earliest  colonized  (Sard,  nadare,  Span,  nadar,  Port. 
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nadar,  Prov.  nadar),  while  *notare  appears  in  O.  Fr.  noer,  Raet.  nudar,  Roum. 
innot^,  Ital.  nuotare,  which  shows  that  *notare  did  not  find  its  way  into 
Vulgar  Latin  till  about  loo  b.  c.  *V6citus  is  the  Yulg.  Lat.  original  of  Ital. 
voto,  O.  Fr.  voit,  *  empty,'  and  v6care,  rdc(u)ua  (see  Georges,  Lex.  Wor^.)  of 
Sard,  bogare,  Span,  hueco.  VoccUio  for  vdcdiio  is  found  on  the  Lex  Repetun- 
darum  of  123-a  b.c.  {C.I.L.  i.  198.  77  :  militiaeque  eis  uocatio  esto),  and  is 
the  spelling  of  Julius  Caesar  in  his  Lex  Municipalis  of  45  b.  c.  (i.  206.  93  and 
103  :  vocatio  rei  militarist  Plautus  puns  on  vocarcj  'to  be  empty,*  and  vdcare 
*to  call/ in  Cos.  527:  Fac  habeant  linguam  tuae  aedes.  Quid  ita?  Quom 
ueniam,  uocent.  Mannor  (Greek  ft^ftapos)  follows  the  analogy  of  Nouns  in  -or. 
(For  other  examples  of  a-Oj  see  Schuchardt,  Vok.  i.  p.  177  sqq.,  and  Brambach, 
HiJtifshikcMein  s.  ▼.  TamyriSj  and  cf.  below,  ch.  iv.  §  55.) 

§  5.  Anomalies  in  Bomanoe.  Accented  Latin  a  sometimes  shows  0,  some- 
times e  in  Romance  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Thus  Ital.  chiovo,  from  Lat. 
clrlvus,  shows  0  by  influence  of  v ;  Ital.  (dialectal)  opre  for  apre,  Fr.  ouvrir, 
hardly  point  to  Vulg.  Lat.  *operio  for  dpSrio^  but  are  rather  influenced  by 
co{o]pCriOt  Fr.  couvrir,  Ital.  coprire  ;  Ital.  monco  from  Lat.  mancus  is  due  to 
the  synonym  tronco  from  Lat.  truncus,  Yulg.  Lat.  *grevis  (Ital.  greve  and 
grave)  may  have  adapted  itself  to  livis ;  mSlunij  not  malum,  the  original  of  the 
Romance  words  for  apple  (Ital.  melo,  kc),  seems  to  be  the  Greek  form  firjkov, 
and  is  indicated  by  the  pun  in  Petronius,  chap.  Ivi.  p.37.  igBucli.)  con- 
tumelia  .  .  .  contus  cum  malo  {leg.  melo).  The  appearance  of  e  for  a  in  the 
unaccented  syllable,  e.  g.  Vulg.  Lat.  cUecer  (with  stem  cdecro-)  for  cUdcri-  (Ital. 
allegro.  Span,  alegre),  ceresio-  '^ceresium  and  eerasium  in  Marc.  Emp.)  from 
*ceresu8  for  ctrasus  (Greek  tc«paa6s)  in  the  Romance  words  for  cherry  (Ital. 
ciriegio,  &c.)  is  due  to  the  same  law  which  produced  conMcro  fi-om  saero  (ch. 
iii).  The  mispronunciations  feiigo  Prob.  212.  4,  secrcUum  Mar.  Vict.  x.  6,  are 
to  be  similarly  explained.  (On  the  variation  of  Italian  a  with  I. -Eur.  S  in 
words  like  Lat.  pateo  'Osc.  pate-)  besides  Gk.  wtrit^wfUf  see  ch.  iv.  §  6r.) 

§  e.  E.  The  evidence  for  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  e  is  much 
stronger  than  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  for  Latin  a.  In  the 
Romance  languages  we  have  clear  proof  that  short  and  long  e  had 
in  the  parent-speech  a  different  quality,  S  being  an  open  E-sound 
like  Engl,  ^men/  e  a  close  E-sound  like  Fr.  et^.  (Our  *fail/ 
*  fate '  have  a  diphthong  of  this  close  e  combined  with  an  I-sound.) 
These  sounds  are  retained  without  a  change  in  Italian  at  the 
present  day  in  such  words  as  bello  (Lat.  beUi's)  with  open  e,  stella 
(Lat.  Stella)  with  close  &,  though  in  open  syllables  in  many 
Romance  languages  open  e  has  developed  to  ie  (Ital.  criepa,  Span, 
crieba,  from  Lat.  crSpat)  (cf.  Schuchardt,  Fok,  ii.  p.  328).  All 
this  harmonizes  so  wonderfully  with  the  evidence  we  can  draw 
from  the  Latin  language  itself,  and  from  the  statements  of  the 
Latin  grammarians,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt.  Accord- 
ing to  the  grammarians  long  e  is  'an  E  inclining  to  an  I-sound,^ 
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precisely  what  phoneticians  nowadays  call  *  close  e  *  (open  e  would 
be  *  an  E  inclining  to  an  A-sound '),  while  short  e  approaches  the 
sound  of  the  Latin  diphthong  €e,  which  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages is  undistinguishable  from  Latin  e  (e.  g.  Ital.  cielo,  Span, 
cielo,  from  Lat.  caelum,  exactly  as  Ital.  criepa,  Span,  crieba,  from 
Lat.  crepai).  Latin  e  and  {  are  merged  in  the  same  way  in 
Romance  (Ital.  fendo  from  Lat.  findo,  like  vendo  from  Lat. 
vendo ;  messo  from  Lat.  mhsM,  like  mesa  from  Lat.  me{n)sa ;  all 
with  close  e),  being  distinguished  only  in  the  oldest  Romance 
dialect,  viz.  Sardinian  (Sard,  veru  from  Lat.  veru^y  but  pira  from 
Lat.  *ptra,  jnrum,  for  which  the  Italian  words  are  vero,  pera),  so 
that  the  two  sounds  must  have  become  very  like  one  another  in 
quality  at  an  early  period  of  Vulgar  Latin.  They  were  not 
however  identical,  for  they  are  clearly  distinguished  in  Latin 
loanwords  in  other  languages  (e.  g.  Lat./5^^*,  cera,  loanwords  of 
the  second  to  the  fourth  cent.  a.d.,  are  in  Welsh  ffydd,  cwyr). 
And  so  the  probable  histoiy  of  the  change  of  d  to  ^  in  unaccented 
syllables  (e.  g.  eliffo  from  le^o),  is  that  the  open  e  first  became 
close  e,  and  then  passed  into  I.  Italian  e  in  unaccented  syllables 
is  similarly  close  d,  for  example,  the  final  e  of  diece,  *  ten ' ; 
and  English  speakers  of  Italian  often  fail  to  give  this  soimd 
correctly.  It  is  only  in  the  unaccented  syllable  that  we  find 
i  substituted  for  e  in  the  mispronunciations  censured  by  the 
grammarians^  pinaria  for  penaria,  pidato  for  pedatu,  decim  for 
decern,  &c.,  though  on  plebeian  epitaphs,  and  the  like,  we  find 
instances  of  i  for  accented  e,  some  of  which  may  be  a  mere 
graver's  mistake  of  dropping  a  stroke  of  II,  a  common  way  of 
writing  E.  Before  another  vowel  e  seems  to  have  approached 
the  sound  of  »,  to  judge  from  the  frequent  confusion  of  suffixes 
like  -eus  and  -/«*,  -coins  and  ^iolns.  Before  i,  older  ei,  the  «-sound 
was  recognized  as  the  correct  pronunciation,  or  at  least  the  correct 
spelling,  e.  g.  mieis,  miis,  contracted  to  mis ;  dii,  diis,  contracted 
to  diy  dis'y  a,  iis,  contracted  to  i,  is  in  Flautus^  &c.  The  con- 
trary tendency,  to  substitute  e  for  i  before  a  vowel,  was  a  feature 
of  rustic  Latin ;  and  some  of  these  '  rustic  ^  forms,  especially  in 
names  of  agricultural  implements  and  the  like,  have  found  their 
way  into  ordinary  Latin,  e.g.  mateola  for  ^niatiola  (Sanscr. 
matyii.m).     Another  dialectal  change  was  X/o  replace  ehy  i  before 

c  a 
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re,  e.  g.  9tircu8  for  sfercns.  The  remark  of  Quintilian  (i.  4.  8) 
that  some  new  letter  was  required  to  express  the  sound  of  the 
final  vowel  of  heri^  here  (in  *  here '  neque  e  plane  neque  i  auditur), 
is  discussed  in  §  16. 

In  Osean^  as  we  shall  see  (§  14),  the  short  and  long  E-sounds 
seem  to  have  corresponded  to  Latin  ^,  e,  in  being  the  one  open, 
the  other  close.  A  short  E-vowel,  however,  when  lengthened  by 
'  compensation '  or  any  other  cause,  appears  to  have  retained  the 
open  sound ;  for  it  is  expressed  by  doubling  the  symbol  of  the 
short  vowel  (e.g.  eestint,  Lat.  exst-ant^  keenzstur,  Lat.  censor^ 
censored),  and  not  by  the  symbol  of  the  long  vowel.  For  Latin 
nevertheless  the  evidence  points  to  e-  for  ex,  -^(;/)*-  for  'ens- 
having  had  the  close  sound ;  for  fivifat  is  the  instance  given  by 
a  grammarian  (see  below)  of  the  close  E-sound  of  ordinary 
Latin  e,  and  the  Romance  and  Celtic  forms  of  Lat.  mensa, 
'me{n)9a  (Ital.  mesa,  Welsh  mwys,  &c.)  point  to  the  ordinary 
^-vowel.  But  Vulg.  Latin  Jenuarius  (for  Jdnnarim)  is  shown 
by  Italian  Gennajo  (with  open  e)  to  have  had  the  E-sound  which 
is  most  near  a,  that  is,  the  open  sound.     (On  ens  see  §  144.) 

§  7.  Beaoriptions  of  the  E-sound  by  Ijatin  phoneticians,  &c.      Teren- 
tianusMaurus  in  liis  account  (329.  116  K.)  :  — 

e  quae  sequitur  vocula  dissona  est  priori, 
quia  deprimit  altum  modico  tenore  rictum, 
et  lingua  remotos  premit  hinc  et  liinc  molares, 

curiously  omits  all  reference  to  the  diflference  between  short  and  long  e. 
There  must,  however,  have  been  such  a  reference  in  some  part  of  his  writings, 
for  Pompeius,  as  we  shall  see,  quotes  him  as  an  authority  on  this  very  point 
Marius  Victorinus,  whose  account  always  closely  corretiponds  with  his,  after 
describing  e  as  follows  C33.  i  K.)  :  e  quae  sequitur,  depresso  modice  rictu  oris 
reductisque  introrsum  labiis  effertur,  goes  on  to  say  :  o,  ut  e,  geminum  vocis 
Bonum  pro  condicioue  temporis  promit.  Martiauus  Capella  (iii.  261)  has  : 
£  spiritus  facit  lingua  paululum  pressiore.  More  valuable  are  the  remarks  of 
those  grammarians  who  give  practical  hints  on  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  actual  Latin  words.  Servius  (fourth  cent.  a.  d.)  {in  Don.  421.  17  K.)  is  very 
clear  :  vocales  sunt  quinque,  a  e  i  o  u.  ex  his  duae,  e  et  o,  aliter  sonant 
productae,  aliter  correptae  .  .  .  e  quando  producitur  vicinum  est  ad  sonum 
i  litterae,  ut  '  meta ; '  quando  autem  correptum,  vicinum  est  ad  sonum 
diphthongi,  ut  ^equus/  (By  the  'diphthong'  he  means  ae  of  aequys,  &e.) 
Cautions  against  the  confusion  of  *equus'  and  'aequus*  occur  more  than 
once  in  the  writings  of  the  grammarians.  Thus  Pompeius  (fifth  cent.  a.  d.) 
says  the  one  vowel-sound  is  short,  the  other  long  (285.  6  K.) :  plenimque  male 
pronuntiamus  et  facimus  vitium,  ut  brevis  syllaba  longo  tractii  sonet  .  .  .  siqui 
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velit  dioere  'aequus'  pro  eo  quod  est  equus,  in  pronuntiatione  hoc  fit  (cf. 
Alculn  295.  4  K.  :  'aequitas,*  'aequus/  id  est  justua,  .  .  .  per  ae  diphthongon 
scribenda  sunt ;  *  equus,'  si  animal  significat,  per  simplicem  e)  (see  §  41 ). 
Pompeius,  in  another  passage  ( 102.  4  K.)»  ascribes  the  comparison  of  the  long  I- 
to  the  t-sound  to  Terentianus  Maurus  :  e  aliter  longa,  aliter  brevis  sonat .  . . 
dicit  ita  Terentianus  '  quotienscumque  e  longam  volumus  proferri,  vicina  sit 
ad  i  litteram.*  ipse  sonus  sic  debet  sonare,  quomodo  sonat  i  littera.  quando 
dicis  'eyitat/  vicina  debet  esse,  sic  pressa,  sic  angusta,  ut  ricina  sit  ad  i 
litteram.  quando  vis  dicere  brevem  e,  simpliciter  sonat.  And  '  Sergius '  {in 
Don.  520. 27  K.)  gives  much  the  same  account  as  Servius :  vocales  sunt  quinque. 
hae  non  omnes  varios  habent  sonos,  sed  tantum  duae,  e  et  o.  nam  quando  e 
correptum  est,  sic  sonat,  quasi  diphthongus, '  equus  ; '  quando  productum  est, 
sic  sonat,  quasi  i,  ut '  demons/ 

§  8.  i  for  unaccented  S.  Caper  (first  cent.  a.d.)  (93.  3  R.) :  cella  penaria, 
non  *pinaria,'  dicendum  ;  ibid.  100.  23  K.  prime  pedatu,  non  *pidato/  dicen- 
dum ;  Yelius  Longus  (first  cent.  a.  n.)  (76.  9  K.)  :  'comprimo'  quoque  per 
i  male  scribi,  quamvis  '  compressus '  dicatur ;  et  e  contrario  *  decem '  audacius 
dixerim,  quamvis  inde  *  decies '  trahatur,  quoniam,  ut  supra  dixi,  sono  usita- 
tiore  gaudet  auditus,  referring  to  the  form  '  decim,*  which  is  found  now  and 
then  on  inscriptions.     (For  other  examples,  see  ch.  iii.  §  22. ) 

§  0.  i  for  d  in  hiatus.  The  Appendix  Probi  censures  vinia  (198.  3  K.);  cavia 
(198.  5),  brattia  (198.  6),  codia  and  codianwn  (198.  6),  lancia  (198.  8),  aolia{ig8.  10), 
caldtis  (198.  10),  Hnia  (198. 19),  bcUtius  1198.  23),  lifUium  (198.  31),  pcUliarium  (198. 
g\,/a8siohis  (198.  26).  Ariam  (e.  g.  C.  I.  L.  vi.  541,  of  88  a.  d.)»  hcrriofum  (e.  g.  vi. 
8680,  of  68  A.  D.),  are  frequent  spellings  on  inscriptions.  Cf.  Greek  ipfHa^  dpia 
from  the  end  of  the  first  cent.  a.  d.  ;  wukiov  in  the  Edict  of  Diocletian,  301  a.  d.  ; 
UoTioXoif  UoTKukot.  Vulg.  Lat.  *mia  for  mea,  &c,  is  shown  by  Sard,  mia, 
O.  Fr.  moie,  Roum.  mea.  Velius  Longus  (fijst  cent.  a.  d.  i  says  (77.  16  K.'  : 
nostris  auribus  ^  placet  .  .  .  *  miis '  per  i,  non  ^  meis  *  per  e^  ut  Terentius  : — 

at  enim  istoc  nihil  est  milgis,  Syre,  miis  nuptiis  adu^rsum. 

Our  MSS.  of  Terence  have  not  preserved  the  old  spelling  in  this  passage  {Heaut. 
699) ;  but  that  it  was  a  spelling  current  in  the  older  period  we  see  from  mieia 
on  one  of  the  Scipio  Epitaphs  (C.  /.  L.  i.  38,  of  130  b.  c.  ).  In  the  Lex  Parieti 
Facieodo  (C.  /.  L.  i.  577),  a  copy  of  an  inscription  of  105  B.C.,  we  find  the  Abl. 
PI.  abiegnieis,  aesculnieisy  distinguished  in  spelling  from  Ace  PI.  dbiegnea  \K.  Z. 
XXX.  500).  Similarly  dii,  (fm-xepresented  the  pronunciation,  although  spelt  dei, 
deis  to  agree  with  the  other  cases,  as  we  learn  from  Caper  (^first  cent.  a.  n. ) 
(109. 6  K. )  :  dei  non  '  dii ' ;  nam  et  deabus  Cicero  dixit :  igitur  deis  ratio,  diis 
consuetude  ;  and  the  same  must  hold  of  u,  it's  {ieiSj  C.  I.  L,  vi.  877,  time  of 
Augustus  ;  ieis,  iei,  but  eos,  &c.,  on  the  Regulations  for  the  Ludi  Saeculares  of 
17  B.C.  [Monumenti  Antichi  i.  iii))  ;  cf.  Caper  106.  11  K.  eam  (MSS.  iam' 
semper  dicendum,  quia  nihil  est  ^  iam.'  item  non  ^  iamus,'  sed  eamus.  (On 
the  spelling  of  the  Plur.  of  is  and  deus  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf,  s.  vv.)     By- 

*  But  the  use  of  i  may  have  been  the  long  t-sound  (i.  9),  or  -eei-,  which 

a  mere  ysage  of  orthography  to  avoid  might  suggest  the  S-sound  (ibid.)  fol- 

the  awkward  collocation  -ei-,  which  lowed  by  t. 
might  be  misread  as  the  symbol  for 
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forms  in  -ea  and  -«a  are  sometimes  differentiated  by  the  subtlety  of  gram- 
marians, a  practice  very  properly  censured  by  Comutus  (ap.  Cassiod.  150.  18 
£L)  :  vineas  per  e  quidam  scribendas  tradiderunt,  si  hae  significarentur,  quas 
in  agris  videmus  ;  at  contra  per  i,  vinias,  illas  sub  quibus  latere  miles  solet, 
quod  discnmen  stultissimum  est.  nam  neque  aliunde  vineae  castrenses 
dictae  sunt,  quam  quod  vineis  illis  agrestibus  similes  sunt.  (For  other  examples 
of  -ea,  -eus  varying  with  ^ia,  -itis,  see  Schuchardt,  Vck.  i.  p.  434  ;  Brambach 
Ortii.  p.  133  ;  and  consult  Georges,  Lex,  Wortf,  s.  w.  glarea^  linear  janeuSy  mustacetis, 
virgineu3,vitreu3y  gallinacenSf  caveat  urcedl us j  adoreaylancea^  oreae,  ostreafpauaea,  labea^ 
HrUeOf  phaaedus,  nausea,  coprea,  cochlea,  hordearius  ;  and  Brambach,  HMft^yikMein 
s.  vv.  haltevis,  solea,  tinea,  htxiciea.)  They  have  been  explained  by  that  tendency 
to  change  t  and  e  in  hiatus  into  consonantal  t  (t/),  which  turned  lilium  &c.  into 
*  lilyum/  (Irea  &c.  into  *  arya/  so  that  'CUS,  'eum,  -itis,  ium  were  merged  in  the 
same  sound  (see  ch.  iv.  §  63^  But  they  are  more  easily  explained  by  the 
tendency  to  give  a  vowel  in  hiatus  the  close  sound  (§  18). 

§  10.  '  Bostio '  e  for  i  in  hiatus.  Varro  (R.  R,  i.  2.  14) :  runtici .  . .  viam 
*veham'  appellant.  (The  Oscan  word  is  via-,  the  Umbr.  vea-  and  via-) ;  -«o 
for  -to  is  common  in  inscrr.  of  Etruria,  Praeneste,  &c.  (Sittl,  Lok.  Versch.  p.  10), 
e.  g.  Praenestine  >?Z0at  (C.  I.  L.  i.  54) ;  the  Praenestine  form  of  dd^nia  is  given 
by  the  MSS.  of  Plautus,  True.  690,  as  conea  not  ^  conia ' :  ut  Praenestinis  conea 
est  ciconia  ;  in  Plant.  Most,  48  the  MSS.  read  dledto  ^  on  garlic'  Charisius 
(70.  37  K.)  censures  the  pronunciation  of  *alii  diserti '  cUeum,  doleum,  palleum  ; 
the  Appendix  Probi  rejects  a2eum  (198.  18  K.),  lUeum  (198.  19',  laneo  (197.  29), 
osteum  ( 198.  5).  [For  other  exx.  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wofvif,  s.  w.  a/ttim,  oscta,  ddium, 
folium,  lanio,  ostium,  paUium,  solium,  spolium  ;  and  Brambach,  HiV/sb.  s.vv.  feriaCf 
lilium,  sobrius.  Both  spongia  and  spongea  were  used,  the  latter  being,  for  example, 
the  normal  spelling  in  the  MSS.  of  Martial  (see  Georges,  s.v.  and  Friedl&nder's 
edition,  i.  p.  1 18).  Schuchardt  (Fo/r.  ii.  p.  37)  gives  a  number  of  misspellings 
of  the  kind  from  MSS.  and  inscriptions.] 

i  11.  i  for  d.  Schuchardt  {Vok,  i.  p.  227)  quotes  a  lai^e  number  of  spellings 
from  inscrr.  of  the  fourth  cent.,  and  later  in  which  an  i  appears  for  i.  It 
is  not  easy  to  decide  how  many  represent  a  pronunciation  of  t  for  e  [thus 
Aurilius  (third  cent.),  Ccmilius  seem  to  represent  that  change  of  ?  to  I  before 
a  syll.  with  I  {y)  in  hiatus,  which  appears  in  ftlius,  with  the  ordinary  Latin 
iongi-sound  (close  t,  §  14),  to  judge  from  its  Romance  descendants,  ItaLfiglio, 
Span,  hijo,  kc. ;  on  this  possible  change  of  e  to  t,  see  ch.  iv.  §  7],  how  many 
a  pronunciation  of  f  for  5  (e.  g.  JUicUerX),  how  many  are  dialectal  (the  equivalent 
of  Lat.  I  is  an  t-sound  in  several  of  the  Italian  dialects,  e.  g.  Osc.  li^ud  ^  lege ' 
ch.  iv.  $  5),  and  how  many  are  mere  mistakes.  In  Greek  inscrr.  t  for  Lat.  e  is 
late,  probably  dating  from  the  time  when  Greek  17  came  to  take  the  t-sound  ; 
but  AvpiKtos  (-lAXiof)  is  found  beside  AvfnfKios  in  the  second  cent.  (Eckinger, 
p.  24\  The  rare  spelling  decreiuit  for  dicr^it  on  an  inscr.  of  189  B.C.  from 
Spain  (C.  I.  L.  ii.  5041)  cannot  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  transition  of  e 
to  t.  The  use  of  ei  for  i  in  the  unaccented  syll.  in  the  word  inpeirator  (for 
impSrdtor)  on  the  same  inscr.  suggests  that  ei  in  deaeiuit  may  have  been  meant 
to  indicate  the  close  0-sound  [cf.  leigibus  xiv.  3892  (Praeneste),  pleib.  {Eph, 
Epigr,  i.  3^] .  Dstlrus  and  dslSrus  are  rightly  explained  by  Velius  Longus  (73.  2  K. ), 
who  follows  Varro  :  deHrus  is  the  proper  form,  derived  from  lira  a  furrow,  while 
the  form  del^rus  is  due  to  a  fanciful  connexion  of  the  word  with  Gk.  \ffp*iv. 
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(On  the  comparatlTe  prevalence  of  the  two  spellings  see  Gorges,  Lex,  Worif. 
8.  v.,  and  cf.  App.  Probi  198.  19 :  delirus  non  *  delerus  *) ;  tovpido  beside  torpido 
(Gaper  106. 8  K.)  is  merely  the  substitution  of  a  more  familiar  for  a  less  familiar 
suffix  (cf.  gr&vido  for  grarsdo ;  see  Georges,  Lex,  Wonif.  s.  v.),  and  the  same  is  true 
of  Vulg.  Lat.  ^v^itium  (Fr.  venin),  Bizacinus  for  Byzcuintis  (App.  Probi, 
198.  i)y  *pergaininum  (Ital.  pergamino,  Fr.  parchemin),  *puUidinuin  (Ital. 
pulcino,  Fr.  poussin)  {-irtua,  -Bnum  have  been  in  fact  supplanted  by  -ino-  in 
Romance  languages,  e.  g.  Ital.  Saracino,  Messina,  &c.,  Fr.  serin,  a  canary,  if 
from  8inn)j  *rdcimus  (Ital.  racimolo,  Fr.  raisin),  *verrHcem  (Ital.  berbice,  Fr. 
brebis),  *man(He  (Ital.  mantile),  &c.  (See  also  Georges,  s.  tv.  crUnanaf  sSsamum, 
(tericua  ;  cf.  App.  Probi  199.  6 :  hermeneumata  non  '  erminomata.') 

1 12.  I  for  accented  6  (see  Schuchardt,  Vok,  i.  p.  339  sqq.).  Bipinnis  for 
Mpennis,  censured  in  App.  Probi  199.  6  K.  (cf.  Quint,  i.  4. 13),  is  due  to  confusion 
of  pirma  with  penna  (cf.  Caper  100. 17  K.) ;  cariclum  beside  cdrectum  {de  Dub,  Nom. 
V.  573'  a  K.  Virgilius  in  bucolicis  Hu  sub  carecta  latebas,'  nunc  caricta),  may 
follow  the  analogy  of  adlictufn,  &c.,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  true  reading 
here  is  cariceOf  Plur.  of  cariceum  (Nonius  ai.  24  M.  ?),  the  original  of  Span, 
carrizo.  On  vigeo  and  vSgeOj  fUix  and  /^tx,  fiber  and/^fber,  pinna  and  penna^  see 
ch.  iv.  S  II ;  and  on  hMhoHusKn^  binivSlus,  biniificus  and  bSnifkuSf  &c.,  ch.  iii.  §  37. 
SddOf  tchida  for  achMa  (see  Georges,  s.  t.)  seems  to  follow  the  analogy  of  scindo  ; 
tpkiOj  sUo,  &c.,  of  prospicio,  proslco^  &c.  The  use  of  ^  for  i  is  discussed  in  §  17. 
Before  n^  every  Latin  6  became  by  a  phonetic  law  of  the  language  t  (see  ch.  iv. 
%  8),  e.g.  tingo,  confringo,  otHngo ;  and  other  consonant-combinations  may  have 
influenced  9  towards  the  close  0-sound  or  the  i-sound  (see  Georges,  Lex.  Wor^. 
s.  w.  VergUius,  tergUiae,  Verginius^  hernia,  aegmentum^  Poraenna,  and  cf.  §  144)  ; 
dignua  has  been  explained  as  *dec-nu8  from  dScety  and  spellings  like /rumtn^m 
(Schuchardt,  Vok.  i.  354)  may  point  to  a  modification  of  S  like  that  of  5  (ch.  iv. 
S  90)  before  nt. 

$  18.  &  for  6.  Before  re  we  find  a  for  e  in  the  mispronunciation  novarca  (for 
nM-erca)  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  Probi  (198.  34  K.)  ;  but  forms  like  anaar 
(ib.  198.  aa  and  33),  paaaar  (ib.  198.  33),  carcar  in  the  Acts  of  the  Arval  Brothers. 
&c.  (cf.  App.  Prob.  197.  32),  are  better  explained  as  cases  of  assimilation  to 
the  vowel  of  the  accented  syllable  (see  ch.  iii.  §  33} ;  and  calandae,  the  Vulg.  Lat. 
form  of  cdlendae  [in  Greek  always  iraAay&i(  (cf.  Eckinger),  Welsh  calan.  New 
Year's  Bay,  Mod.  Gk.  KoXavra],  may  be  a  i  Conj.  Gerundive  form.  (Schuchardt, 
Vok,  i.  p.  906  sqq.,  has  collected  a  list  of  examples  of  doubtful  validity.) 

§  14.  I.  The  Romance  languages  show  us  that  Latin  i,  i  differed 
in  quality,  like  Latin  S,  e,  Latin  ^,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
merge  in  Latin  ^,  while  Latin  I  remains  ?',  e.  g.  Ital.  beve,  from 
Latin  VWity  misi  from  Latin  mln.  This  i  from  Latin  %  is,  of  all 
Romance  vowels,  the  least  liable  to  change.  In  almost  every 
Romance  language  it  preserves  its  character  unaltered,  and 
resists  every  influence  of  neighbouring  consonants,  so  that  there 
is  great  likelihood  that  it  has  remained  the  same  on  Italian  soil 
from  Roman  times  till  now.     Italian  s\  will  then  exactly  repre- 
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sent  the  vowel  sound  of  Latin  sic,  finito  of  loLLfinUus.  This 
Italian  i  has  the  close  I-sound,  like  French  si,  fini,  Germ,  sie,  our 
*  see '  being  rather  a  diphthong,  while  our  i  in  *  bit/  *  fish,' '  kin,' 
is  an  open  I-sound,  but,  according  to  Sweet,  *  nearer  e  of  "  men  " 
than  i  of  German  Kind,  bitten.'  The  Latin  grammarians 
similarly  speak  of  the  sound  of  i  as  fuller  (plenior)  than  that  of 
*,  while  the  latter  is  *a  sound  between  e  and  «.'  They  add 
a  third  I-sound,  which  in  the  Romance  languages  is  not  dis- 
tinguished from  ordinary  Latin  ^,  viz.  the  t  of  optimus  older 
ojdinuna,  &c.,  which  they  style  *  a  sound  between  i  and  u'  The 
natural  inference  is  that  Latin  ^  and  i  differed  as  Latin  ^  and  e, 
the  short  vowel  being  open,  the  long  close,  while  ^  before  a  labial, 
in  words  like  optimum,  had  some  sound  like  that  of  German  u  in 
schiitzen,  Hiitte.  This  u  is  the  same  sound  as  Germ,  i  of  *  Kind/ 
'  bitten,'  modified  by  labialization,  or  as  it  is  usually  called,  ^  round- 
ing,' i.  e.  lateral  compression  of  the  cheek  passage,  and  narrowing 
of  the  lip-aperture  (Sweet,  Handbook,  p.  13). 

The  relation  of  the  E-  and  I-sounds  in  Oscan  seems  to  offer 
a  close  parallel  to  that  in  Latin.  I.-Eur.  ^  is  in  the  Oscan 
alphabet  e,  e.  g.  edum  (Lat.  Mere,  esse  *  to  eat '),  estud  (Lat.  esto) ; 
I  is  i,  e.  g.  bivus  (Lat.  vlvi,  Nom.  PI.).  For  e  and  %  they  have 
the  same  sign  (except  that  for  e  it  is  often  written  double  to 
indicate  length),  a  modification  of  this  last,  which  we  conven- 
tionally write  i,  e.g.  fiisnam,  a  temple,  Ace.  Sg.  (cf.  ItBLLfestus), 
pid  (Lat.  quid).  In  Greek  characters  the  three  signs  are  e,  i,  €i ; 
in  Latin  characters  e,  i,  i.  Everything  points  to  their  e  having 
been,  like  Latin  ^,  an  open  E-sound^  their  i  the  close  I-sound  of 
Latin  7,  while  like  the  Romance  languages  they  have  merged 
close  e  and  open  i  in  one  sound  i.  Whether  the  iu  of  Oscan 
ultiumam  (Lat.  ultimam)  indicates  the  Latin  ir'-sound  is,  with  the 
scarcity  of  material  at  our  disposal,  uncertain  (see  ch.  iv.  §  23). 

In  rustic  Latin,  as  we  saw  (§  10),  t  before  a  vowel  was  replaced 
l>y  ^>  ©•  g«  'ifiafeola  for  ^matiola,  while  in  the  ordinary  language 
accented  ?  before  a  vowel,  e.  g.  dies,  seems  to  have  had  the  quality 
of  long  L  It  had  possibly  the  same  quality  in  words  like  midit, 
where  the  i,  originally  long  (e.g.  audit,  Plaut.),  has  been 
shortened  owing  to  the  difficulty  felt  by  the  Romans  in  pro- 
nouncing a  long  vowel  before  final  /  (see  ch.  iii.  §  49).   Rustic  Latin 
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e  for  I  in  9peca^  &c.,  is  probably  a  development  of  the  old 
diphthong  ei.  Similarly  ^,  the  old  vowel  of  the  open  unaccented 
syllable,  e.g.  O.  Lat.  alegit  for  aMgif^  was  retained  in  rustic 
Latin. 

S  15.  Desoriptions  of  the  I-soiind  by  Latin  phoneticians.    The  phone- 
ticians deBcribe  only  the  t-sound.    Terent.  Maur.  (329.  119  K.)  : — 

i  porrig^t  ictum  genuinos  prope  ad  ipsos, 
minimumque  renidet^supeix)  tenus  labello; 

Mar.  Victor.  (33.  2  K.) :  i  semicluao  ore  impressaque  sensim  lingua  dentibus 
vocem  dabit ;  Mart.  Cap.  (^iii.  261)  :  I  spiritus  (facit)  prope  dentibus  pressis. 

S  16.  by  Grammarians.  The  i7-sound  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
from  Latin  grammarians,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  noticed  by  various 
rulers  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Julius  Caesar  effected  the  adoption  of  the 
Mpelling  optimxis  maximiis,  and  the  like,  on  State  inscriptions ;  his  successor 
Augustus,  we  ara  told,  reverted  in  these  forms  to  the  old  spelling  with  u  ; 
the  Emperor  Claudius  took  a  course  different  from  both  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors,  and  tried  to  introduce  into  the  Latin  alphabet  a  new  letter  to 
express  this  particular  sound.  The  statements  of  the  Latin  grammarians 
about  the  various  sounds  of  Latin  t  are  not  always  perfectly  clear,  and  must 
be  examined  in  detail.  Quintilian  (middle  of  first  cent.  ▲.  d.),  speaking  of 
the  letters  wanting  to  the  Latin  alphabet  says  (i.  4.  8)  that  some  special 
sign  is  required  for  the  sound  between  t  and  u  in  words  like  optimus,  and 
similarly  for  the  soimd  between  e  and  i  in  words  like  hUre  (older  heri),  stbi,  quasi 
older  stbet  qudae)  [cf.  nise^ube  in  Virgil  MSS.,  Ribbeck,  IndeXy  pp.  436,  451,  nise 
in  Lex  Rubria  of  49  b.c.  {C.l.L,  i.  205),  and  (with  uhe,  sebCf  &c.)  on  late  inscrr. 
(see  Geoi^es).  In  the  Appendix  Probi  .  199.  16  K.)  we  have  :  nescio  ubi  non 
*  nesciocube']  :  medius  est  quidam  u  et  i  litterae  sonus  ;  non  enim  ^  optumum ' 
dicimus  aut  'optimum*/  et  in  'here'  neque  e  plane  neque  i  auditur.  In 
another  passage  he  tells  us  that  the  change  in  spelling,  opHmuSy  &c.,  from 
optumus,  &c.,  was  made  by  the  influence  of  Julius  Caesar,  a  statement  repeated 
by  Velius  Longus  in  the  passage  quoted  below,  and  first  uttered,  according  to 
Comutus  {&p.  Cassiodor.  150.  11  K.)  by  Varro  :  Quint,  i.  7.  21  :  iam  'optimus 
maximus,'  ut  mediam  i  litteram,  quae  veteribus  u  fuerat,  acciperent,  Gai 
primum  Caesaris  inscriptione  traditur  factum.  *  here  *  nunc  e  littera 
terminamus  ;  at  veterum  comicorum  adhuc  libris  invenio  'hen  ad  me  uenit,' 
quod  idem  in  epistulis  Augusti,  quas  sua  manu  scripsit,  aut  emendavit, 
deprehenditur  ...  *  sibe  '  et  '  quase '  scriptum  in  multorum  libris  est,  sed  an 
hoc  voluerint  auctores  nescio  ;  T.  Livium  ita  his  usum  ex  Pediano  comperi, 
qui  et  ipse  eum  sequebatur ;  haec  nos  i  littera  finimus.  This  example,  here 
and  herif  has  given  rise  to  some  doubt ;  for  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  hsrf. 
and  heft  as  differing  in  quantity,  like  rure  and  ruri,  Tibure  and  Tiburi  (the  -0 
being  the  Cons. -stem  Locative  suffix -i,  the  -i  being  the  I-stem  Abl.  suffix -Id, 


'  V.  },  non  enim  sic  *•  optumum '  of  one  MS.,  cpimum  for  opUmum,  is 
dicimus  ut  ^optimum.'  Perhaps,  non  certainly  wrong.  Cf.  Quint,  i.  7.  21, 
enim  sincere  .  .  .  aut.    The  reading      22. 
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ch.  It).  We  have  herS,  for  example,  in  Martial  i.  44  est  positum  nobis  nil 
here  praeter  aprum,  but  hen  in  Terence.  Eun.  169  heri  minas  pro  ambdbuB 
uiginti  dedi,  often  shortened  by  the  peculiar  metrical  law  of  the  comedians 
by  which  dn  was  scanned  as  ar^,  cdri  as  cavS,  &c.  (see  ch.  iii),  as  in  the  line, 
Hec.  329  heri  n^mo  uoluit  S6stratam  intro  admittere.  Some  have  been  led 
by  this  into  the  mistaken  idea  that  what  Quintilian  is  referring  to,  is  that 
interchange  of  ?  and  ?,  which  we  see  on  old  inscriptions  in  rendering  the 
diphthong  ei,  e.  g.  ploirume  for  ploirumei,  later  plurimi,  on  an  epitaph  of  one  of 
the  Scipios  (C.  /.  L.  i.  32).  But,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  passages  quoted  from 
other  grammarians,  the  phrase  '  a  sound  between  e  and  i  *  is  the  designation 
for  Latin  {  in  such  a  word  as  fiominem  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  in  Quint ilian's 
time  the  word  heri,  as  well  as  Jierej  would  invariably  have  in  the  utterance  of 
everyday  speech  a  short  final  syllable.  He  tells  us  expressly  of  the  word  am 
(have)  that,  although  it  ought  by  right  to  have  a  long  final  vowel,  being  an 
Imperative  of  a  verb  of  the  second  conjugation,  like  spkndfy  aude^  it  was  never, 
except  by  precisians,  pronounced  otherwise  than  havf.  (i.  6.  21).  (A  fuller 
account  of  this  shortening  is  given  in  ch.  iii.  §  40.)  Velius  Longus,  who  like 
Quintilian  belonged  to  the  first  cent,  a.d.,  talks  of  the  'exilis  sonus'of 
the  Latin  vowel  I  and,  in  some  cases,  of  i,  e.g.  in  3  Sg.  Pros.  Ind.  of  verbs  of 
the  fourth  conjugation,  audita  &c.  ^In  Plautus  and  the  oldest  literature  this 
i  is  long,  audity  the  shortening  having  been  effected  by  the  influence  of  the 
final  t,  just  as  with  us  the  vowel  of  *  note  '  is  shorter  than  the  vowel  of  'node.* 
See  ch.  iii.  $  49.)  Ordinary  t,  as  in  3  Sg.  Pros.  Ind.  of  the  third  conjugation, 
ponit,  &c.,  he  calls  the  *  latus  sonus,'  while  the  i  of  optimus  is  *  pinguis.*  Of 
this  last  sound  he  says  that  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  u  for  t  in 
optimus,  manibiae,  &c.,  was  regarded  in  his  time  as  old-fashioned  and  countrified 
(49  K.) :  i  vero  littera  interdum  exilis  est,  interdum  pinguis,  ut  in  eo  quod 
est  'prodit  *  *  vincit '  *  condit '  exilius  volo  sonare  in  eo  vero  quod  significatur 
prodire  vincire  condire  \isque  pinguescit  utjaminambiguitatem  cadatutrum 
per  i  quaedam  debeant  dici  an  per  u  ut  est  ^optumus  maximius.'  in  quibus 
adnotandum  antiquum  sermonem  plenioris  soni  fuisse  et,  ut  ait  Cicero, 
rusticanum,  atque  illis  fere  placuisse  per  u  talia  scribere  et  enuntiare. 
erravere  autem  grammatici  qui  putaverunt  superlativa  per  u  enuntiari. 
ut  enim  concedamus  illis  in  ^optimo/  in  ^maximo,'  in  *  pulcherrimo,' in 

*  justicsimo,' quid  facient  in  his  nominibus,  in  quibus  aequo  manet  eadem 
quaestio  superlatione  sublata,  *manubiae'  an  'manibiae,*  Mibido,'  an 
^  lubido '  ?  nos  vero,  postquam  exilitas  sermonis  delectare  coepit,  usque 
i  littera  castigavimus  illam  pinguitudinem,  non  tamen  ut  plene  i  litteram 
enuntiaremus.  et  concedamus  talia  nomina  per  u  scribere  iis  qui  antiquorum 
voluntates  nequuntur,  ne  tamen  sic  enuntient,  quo  mode  scribunt ;  and 
again  (67    K.)  :  varie    etiam    scriptitatum   est   *  mancupium '   *  aucupium ' 

*  manubiae,'  siquidem  C.  Caesar  per  i  scripsit,  ut  apparet  ex  titulis  ipsius,  at 
Augustus  per  u,  ut  testes  sunt  ejus  inscriptiones  ^  .  .  .  relinquitur  igitur 
electio,  utrumne  per  antiquum  sonum,  qui  est  pinguissimus  et  u  litteram 
occupabat,  velit  quis  enuntiare,  an  per  hunc,  qui  jam  videtur  eligantior, 
exilius,  id  est  per  i  litteram,  has  proferat  voces ;  and  a  little  further  on 
(68.  6  K.) :  mihi  videtur  nimis  rusticana  enuntiatio  futura,  si  per  u  extu- 
lerimus.    ita   tamen   existimo   enuntiandum,  ut  nee  nimis  i  littera   exilis 

'  But  the  Comm,  Lad.  Saec,  has  qptimua  mciximus. 
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sit,  nee,  u  litteram  si  scripfleris,  enuntiationis  sono  nimis  plena.  Here 
his  account  of  the  'sound  between  t  and  u*  is  perfectly  clear.  Optumtis  had 
in  old  times  been  written  and  pronounced  with  a  U-sound ;  but  such 
pronunciation  was  old  fashioned  and  countrified  in  his  own  time,  the  sound 
used  in  polite  circles  being  something  between  a  normal  U-sound  and 
a  normal  I-sound.  But  the  beginning  of  the  first  passage,  where  he  dis- 
cusses the  other  two  kinds  of  I-sound,  is  not  so  intelligible.  His  examples 
are  evidently  carefully  chosen  synonyms  of  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations ; 
and  one  cannot  but  suppose  that  he  meant  to  contrast  the  i  of  prodii  (from 
prodo)t  vincit  (from  rtnco),  condii  (from  eondo),  with  that  of  the  third  person 
singular  of  prodire^  vincirej  condire,  Keil  supplies  a  sentence  between  the 
words  tonare  and  in  eo,  and  reads  :  exilius  volo  sonare,  si  dico  ab  eo  quod  est 
prodere,  vincere,  condere  ;  in  eo  vero  quod  significat  prodire,  &c.  He  refers 
the  *  pinguescit'  to  the  sound  off,  not  to  the  if  of  optimusy  &c.,  understanding 
Velius  Lougus  to  distinguish  {from  t  as  'exilis  sonus'  and  'pinguis  son  us.' 
These  words,  *  ezilis,'  *  latus,'  *•  pinguis,'  unfortunately  lack  the  precision  of 
the  terminology  of  modem  phoneticians.  They  remind  us  of  Lucilius'  use 
of '  tenuare '  and  *  plenius  facere '  some  two  centuries  earlier,  in  a  passage 
not  lees  obscure  (9. 14  M.)  :  — 

'pilam'  qua  ludimus,  'pilum' 
quo  pisunt,  tenues,  si  plura  haec  feceris  pila 
quae  iacimus,  addes  e,  'peila,'  ut  plenius  fiat; 

whereas  a  later  grammarian,  Pompeius  (fifth  cent.  a.  d.),  uses  *  tenuis '  and 
*pinguis'  to  distinguish  vocalic  from  consonantal  i  and  u  (103  K.) :  ecoe 
adverte,  quomodo  sonat  u,  *  unus,'  ecce  u  vides  quam  tenuiter  sonat.  junge 
illam  ad  aliam  litteram,  et  vide  quia  non  sic  sonat,  sed  pinguius  sonat, 
^vulnus,'  'vanus.'  numquid  sic  sonat  ^unus'  quando  u  sola  est?  non,  sed 
tenuiter  sonat.  *  vanus '  quando  dico  pinguior  sonus  est.  numquid  dicis 
'u-a-nus'?  ergo  vides  quia,  si  ponantur  solae,  tenuem  sonum  habent,  si 
jungantur  ad  alias  litteras,  pingues  sonant,  similiter  et  i  sic  patitur.  *  itur,' 
ecce  tcnuius  sonat;  si  dicas  ^Titius,'  pinguius  sonat,  et  perdit  sonum  suum, 
et  accipit  sibilum.  {t  palatalized.)  This  confusion  of  terms  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  reading  the  passage  we  now  quote  from  Consentius  (fifth  cent.  a.d.  ?), 
a  passage  interesting  from  its  account  of  the  Gaulish  and  Greek  mispronun- 
ciations of  Latin  t  (394.  ix  K.)  :  iotacismum  dicunt  vitium  quod  per  i  litteram 
vel  pinguius  vel  exilius  prolatam  fit.  Galli  pinguius  banc  utuntur,  ut  cum 
dicunt  'ite,'  non  expresse  ipsam  proferentes,  sed  inter  e  et  i  pinguiorem 
sonum  nescioquem  ponentes.  Graeci  exilius  banc  proferunt,  adeo  expressioni 
ejus  tenui  studentes,  ut,  si  dicant  *  jus,'  aliquantulum  de  priori  IHtera  sic 
proferant,  ut  videas  disyllabum  esse  factum.  Romanae  linguae  in  hoc  erit 
moderatio,  ut  exilis  ejus  sonus  sit,  ubi  ab  ea  verbum  incipit,  ut  '  ite,'  aut 
pinguior,  ubi  in  ea  desinit  verbum,  ut  'habui,'  *  tenui';  medium  quondam 
sonum  inter  e  et  i  habet,  ubi  in  medio  sermone  est,  ut  'hominem.'  mihi 
tamen  vldetur,  quando  producta  est,  plenior  vel  acutior  esse  ;  quando  autem 
brevis  est,  medium  sonum  exhibere  debet,  sicut  eadem  exempla,  quae  posita 
sunt,  possunt  declarare.  Consentius  here  uses  '  pinguis '  and  '  tenuis '  or 
*  exilis'  like  Pompeius,  not  like  Velius  Longus,  while  he  distinguishes  long  i 
as  'plenior  vel  acutior,'  short  t  in  homifiem  as  'a  sound  between  e  and  i.' 
What  he  means  by  saying  that  in  habui,  tenuis  i  had  the  *  pinguis  sonus/  must 
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be  that  the  words  were  pronounced  in  his  time  *  habuyi/  '  tenuyi.'  (Seehnanii 
gives  quite  a  different  explanation.) 

These  three  accounts  of  Latin  i,  i,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  evidence 
supplied  by  the  Romance  languages,  where  Latin  t  has  become  a  close 
£-80und,  while  Latin  I  is  invariably  close  X,  give  us  the  right  to  suppose 
that  the  usual  Latin  i  was  different  in  quality  from  Latin  t,  being  an  open 
ly  like  Engl.  '  bit '  or  Germ.  Kind,  while  i  was  the  ordinary  close  X  of  Italian 
and  other  languages ;  though  they  suggest  the  further  possibility  of  there 
having  been  a  short  variety  of  this  latter  i  in  such  words  as  the  3  Sing.  Pres. 
Ind.  Act.  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  prodit,  audit,  condity  where  the  iy  long  in 
the  time  of  Plautus,  was  shortened  through  the  difficulty  felt  by  the  Romans 
in  pronouncing  a  long  vowel  before  final  <  Seelmann  is  of  opinion  that  this 
short  variety  of  close  t  came  gradually  to  replace  open  i  in  the  language  of 
the  educated  classes  at  Rome  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Empire  (postquam 
exilitas  sermonis  delectare  coepit,  Vel.  Jjong.),  and  so  explains  the  strange 
statement  of  the  fourth  century  commentators  on  Donatus,  quoted  in  our 
discussion  of  the  sound  of  e  (§  7),  that  t,  t,  with  u,  u,  were  not  distinguished 
like  S,  ?,  6,  6;  though  Consentius  a  century  later  enlarges  on  this  very 
distinction  in  the  case  of  t.  It  is  more  probable  that  these  commentators, 
though  they  refer  to  some  Latin  instances  {mfta,  dsmens,  Squus),  are  really 
quoting  remarks  of  Greek  phoneticians  on  the  sounds  of  Greek  vowels, 
designed  to  explain  the  presence  of  separate  signs  for  long  and  short  e  and  0 
in  the  Greek  alphabet  (f,  17,  o,  oi) ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  it  cannot  but  suggest 
the  alarming  suspicion  that  their  phrase,  *iia  like  the  diphthong,  B  like  t,* 
may  really  mean  that  Greek  <  had  the  sound  of  tu  (as  was  the  case  in  Attic 
Greek  by  the  second  cent.  ▲.  d.),  17  of  (  (the  itacism  of  modern  Greek.  Blass 
ascribes  the  change  of  17  to  <  to  the  fifth  cent.  a.  d.). 

To  pass  to  the  u-sound  of  optimusj  which  in  the  Romance  languages  is  merged 
in  ordinary  Latin  t.  The  statements  of  the  grammarians  we  have  quoted,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Velius  Longus  (49  K.),  show  us  clearly  that  in  the  first  century 
A.  D.  the  vowel  had  a  sound  between  u  and  »,  having  had  at  an  earlier  period 
a  U-sound.  Still  earlier  it  was  an  0  (see  ch.  iii.  §  18),  and  we  may  i*egard  it 
as  the  sound  which  t^  (whether  originally  0  or  u  or  a,  &c.)  took  in  open  syllables 
after  the  accent,  when  influenced  by  the  presence  of  a  labial ;  whereas  accented 
it  remained,  e.  g.  aiho.  The  passage  which  we  now  quote  from  Velius  Longus 
extends  the  same  sound  to  i  in  accented  syllables  influenced  by  the  labial 
sibilant  r,  as  in  Wr,  virtus  (75  K.) :  *aui*ifex'  melius  per  i  sonat  quam  per  u. 
at  '  aucuparo '  [et  aucupium]  mihi  rnrsus  melius  videtur  sonare  per  u  quam 
per  i ;  et  idem  tamen  ^  aucipis'  malo  quam  ^aucupis,'  quia  scio  sermonem  et 
decori  s^rvire  et  aurium  voluptati.  undo  fit  ut  saepe  aliud  scribamus,  aliud 
enuntiemus,  sicut  supra  locutus  sum  de  'viro'  et  '  vii'tute,*  ubi  i  scribitur  et 
paene  u  enuutiatur.  unde  Ti.  Claudius  novam  quandam  litteram  excogitavit 
similem  ei  notae  quam  pro  adspiratione  Graeci  ponunt,  per  quam  scriberentur 
eae  voces,  quae  neque  secundum  exilitatem  i  litterae,  neque  secundum  pingui- 
tudinem  u  literae  sonarent,  ut  in  *  viro '  et  *  virtute,'  neque  rursus  secundum 
latum  litterae  sonum  enuntiaretur,  ut  in  eo  quod  est  legere,  scribere.  In  the 
last  words  he  seems  to  refer  to  t  of  the  third  conjugation,  legit,  legimu8, 
legitiSf  &c.,  the  sound  of  which  he  calls  Matus'  as  opposed  to  the  *exilis 
sonus'  of  i,  and  the  '  pinguis  sonus'  of  i/u  ;  and  this  confirms  our  view  that 
in  the  passage  first  quoted  from  him,  the  same  threefold  distinction  was 
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explained  between  prodit  of  third  conj.  with  *  latus  sonus,*  prodii  of  fourth  conj. 
with '  exilis  sonus,'  and  optimtts  with  '  pinguis  sonus.'  There  are  a  large  number 
of  references  by  other  grammarians  to  this  i/u  sound  (see  Seelmann,  p.  905). 
Of  these  we  need  only  quote  two ;  one  from  Marius  Victorinus  (fourth 
cent.),  who  points  out  that  this  vowel  is  really  the  Greek  v  (Latin  y)  (see 
§  a8) ;  and  one  from  Priscian,  who,  like  Yelius  Longus,  gives  this  sound  of 
Greek  v  to  accented  i  influenced  by  a  preceding  v.  Mar.  Victor.  19.  22  K.  sunt 
qui  inter  u  quoque  et  i  litteras  supputant  deesse  nobis  vocem,  sed  pingulus 
quam  i,  exilius  quam  u.  sed  et  pace  eomm  dixerim,  non  vident  y  litteram 
desiderari :  sic  enim  *  gylam/  * myserum/  *Syllam *  (MSS.  syllabam),  'proxy- 
mum  *  dicebant  antiqui.  sed  nunc  consuetude  paucorum  hominum  ita  loquen- 
tium  evanuit.  ideoque  voces  istas  per  u  (vel  per  i)  scribite.  The  spelling 
myserumy  which  is  found  on  some  inscriptions,  may  be  explained  by  Greek 
/tvffapdsy  just  as  sQva  was  spelt  sylva  through  a  fanciful  connexion  with  HXrjy 
and  so  Sylla  for  *Surula  (cf.  App.  Probi  197.  26  crista  non  '  crysta ') ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  ffyla  (for  giila)  in  the  same  way.  All  the  Romance 
languages  point  to  giila  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  form  (Ital.  Span,  gola,  Fr.  gueule). 
The  *  antiqui  *  alluded  to  are  merely  former  grammarians,  whose  innovation 
in  spelling  met  with  little  favour,  to  judge  from  the  instances  found  on 
inscriptions  (Schuchardt,  Vok,  ii.  pp.  197  sqq.,  218  sqq.).  Priscian  i.  6  i  et  u 
vocales,  quando  mediae  sunt,  altemos  inter  se  sonos  videntur  confundere, 
teste  Donate,  ut  *  vir/  *  optimus/  ^  quia ' ;  et  i  quidem  quando  post  consonan- 
tem  loco  digamma  fimctam  Aeolici  ponitur  brevis,  sequente  d  vel  m  vel  r  vel 
t  vel  X,  sonum  y  Graecae  videtur  habere,  ut  *  video,'  *  vim,'  *  virtus,'  *  vitium,' 
*  vix.*  Schuchardt,  Vok,  ii.  p.  221,  gives  a  few  examples  of  vy-  for  vi-  in  late 
inscriptions  ;  and  in  the  Appendix  Probi  (198.  20  K.)  we  have  :  vir  non  '  vyr/ 
virgo  non  *  vyrgo/  virga  non  '  vyrga,'  so  that  the  existence  of  this  tendency 
to  pronoimce  accented  i  asH  after  r  can  hardly  be  doubted.  (The  Latin  name 
for  y,  Greek  v,  was  *  ui.'  See  below.)  But  Greek  v  does  not  represent  Latin  t 
in  this  position  on  Greek  inscriptions.  Other  examples  of  accented  i/u  are 
simuSy  written  for  s&mus  by  some  purists  of  the  Augustan  age  (Mar.  Victor. 
9.  5  K.  Messala,  Brutus,  Agrippa  pro  sumus  '  simus '  scripserunt),  and  by 
Augustus  himself  (Suet.  Aug,  87)  (cf.  C.  I.  L,  ix.  3473.  14) ;  lUbet  and  libet ;  dupeus 
and  clipeus  (see  Georges,  Lex,  Wor^,  s.  vv.) ;  though  two  of  these,  simus  and  libet, 
might  be  explained  as  enclitic  words  and  so  wanting  the  accent,  e.  g.  amati- 
sumusj  lubet-irej  quodlubet,  kc  (see  iii.  12).  (See  also  Georges,  Lex,  Wort/,  s.  w. 
Bruttiif  cliens  (earlier  cluens)^  linter,  scrtipulus.  The  Romance  forms  point  to  both 
nimus  (e.g.  Fr.  sommes)  and  simus  (e.  g.  Ital.  siamo  from  *semo,  O.  Roum.  semo). 
Supparum,  with  byform  siparum  (see  Georges  a.  v. )  seems  to  be  an  Oscan  word 
(Varro,  L,L.  v.  131),  and  the  mispronunciations  *  imbilicus'  (Prob.  App.  198. 
4  K.  ;  cf,  Ir.  imbliu),  'scoriscus'  (ib.  198.  32  K-),  'arispex'  (Vel.  Long.  73.  9  K.) 
have  been  variously  explained.)  (On  the  u-sound,  see  Parodi  in  Studi  Italiani, 
i.  385-^ 

i  17-  Interchange  of  i  and  e.  The  misspellings  on  inscriptions  testify  abun- 
dantly to  the  close  relation  between  t  and  e  (close  e\  e.  g.  karesaemo  merentessemo 
(jC.I.L.i'i,  2997}  (see  Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  pp.  1-67);  but  t  is  rarely  written 
e  except  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  where  0  too  appears  as  u.  In  rustic  Latin  indeed 
such  words  as  spica  were  pronounced  spBca  (Varro,  R.  R,  i.  48.  2) ;  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  this  was  not  conflned  to  words  which  originally  had  the 
diphthong  et  (cf.  reUa,  Varro,  R.  R.  i.  2   14).     If  so,  the  e  is  that  dialectal  e  for 
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I.-£ur.  ei  which  is  found  in  the  Umbrian  language,  e.g.  prevo>  (Lat.  pncus, 
pfivatus;  Osc.  preivato)^  and  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  JJemidius  for  dtmidiiu 
(App.  Prob.  198.  27  K.)  is  due  to  confusion  of  de  with  <n-  (dia)  [cf.  demedius, 
C,  I.  L.  vii.  140 ;  x.  3428,  and  in  MSS.  (see  Schuchardt,  Vck.  ii.  71).  Fr. 
demi]  ;  Serena  for  Sir^na  (App.  Prob.  199.  10)  to  confusion  with  sirinua  (cf.  Fr. 
serin,  canary  ?).  On  df^rus  and  diSl^-uSy  see  ch.  iii.  The  vowel  of  the  open  unac- 
cented syllable  was  in  Old  Latin  i^  not  t  (see  iii.  18; ;  and  this  ancient  sound 
remained  in  Rustic  Latin.  So  that  £  for  {  of  hSminem^  &c.,  as  well  as  e  for  I  of 
spka^  &c.y  and  d  for  %  in  hiatus  of  via^  &c.,  characterized  the  pronunciation  of 
the  country  districts.  Cicero  often  alludes  to  the  *  rustic '  substitution  of  the 
e-  for  the  i-sound  in  the  utterance  of  his  friend  L.  Aurelius  Gotta,  the  author  of 
the  famous  jury-law,  the  Lex  Aurelia  Judiciaria  of  70  b.  c. :  quare  Cotta  noster, 
cujus  tu  ilia  lata,  Sulpici,  nonnunquam  imitaris,  ut  iota  litteram  tollas  et 
e  plenissimum  dicas,  non  mihi  oratores  antiques,  sed  messores  videtur  imitari 
{de  Orat.  iii.  la.  46.  Cf.  iii.  11. 42  ;  Brut,  xxxvi.  137  ;  Ixxiv.  259 ;  and  Quintilian 
xi.  3.  10). 

The  frequent  occurrence  on  Greek  inscriptions  of  c  for  Lat.  i  (e.g.  TtBepioSf 
Xtvriw)  may  point  to  Greek  c  having  had  (unlike  Latin  S)  the  close  £-sound 
(see  Blass,  Aussprache  dts  Qriechiscfien^j  p.  23).  But  it  may  often  be  merely 
a  retention  of  the  early  Latin  spelling,  of  the  form  in  which  the  word  was 
first  borrowed  by  the  Greeks.  This  c  for  i  is  the  usual  spelling  in  /ro/icnoy  at 
all  periods,  while  KcuictKios  is  replaced  by  KaiKiXios  after  50  b.  c,  KaircroiXioy  by 
KairiToiXioi'  in  the  first  cent.  a.  d.  ;  Af ir«8os  is  the  form  of  the  Republican, 
AcirtSos  of  the  Imperial  Age.  (For  other  examples  see  Eckinger,  p.  29  sqq., 
and  for  examples  of  i  e  in  Latin,  Georges,  Lex.  Wwtf,  s.vv.  (^io,  /ttbucum,  mtnu«, 
ministerf  sinuSj  sine,  sinapt,  rimlico,  comissor,  solidus.  On  the  late  Lat.  emitari,  see 
Schuch.  Vok,  ii.  20,  and  cf.  Prob.  App.  199.  2,  and  198.  22  K.) 

§  18.  i  in  hiatus.  The  Romance  forms  of  the  word  for  day  (Ital.  di,  Sard,  die, 
Span,  dia,  0.  Fr.  di)  have  all  t,  which  is  the  normal  i*epresentative  of  Latin 
t ;  and  on  inscriptions  we  have  sometimes  the  lengthened  form  of  the  letter, 
which  usually  denotes  long  t,  e.g.  dIes  (C.  I.  L.  vi.  7527) ;  dIe  (10239,  also 
PRlvBqvAx).     (On  pIvs  see  §  143.) 

S  19.  Anomalies  in  Bomanoe.  Ital.  freddo,  Fr.  froid,  from  L&t.  ffigidus,  point 
to  *fridd\i8f  fToni/rig{i)dtt3  (cf.  App.  Probi  198. 3  K.  frigida  non  frigda),  where  the 
i  has  been  referred  to  the  analogy  of  rigidus  (but  see  §  127) ;  *glerem  replaces  gUrem 
in  Celtic  countries  (Fr.  loir,  O.  Prov.  gles),  but  not  elsewhere  (Ital.  ghiro)  ; 
Vulg.  Lat.  *subilOy  *su/ilOy  beside  si&t7o,  *8iJilo,  to  whistle  (e.g.  Ital.  sufilare, 
subillare,  sibilare,  0.  Fr.  subler,  sifiler),  have  been  explained  by  reference  to 
ffufflare,  or  to  suhulo,  the  Etruscan  word  for  a  fluteplayer  ;  Greek  i  in  xP^^f^^  ^^ 
treated  like  Latin  {  in  Fr.  chrdme,  Ital.  cresma. 

§  20.  O.  Having  discovered  that  Latin  e  is  open  £^  Latin 
e  close  E,  we  are  almost  entitled  to  infer  that  Latin  d  will  be 
open  O,  Latin  0  close  O.  For  each  language  has  what  phone- 
ticians call  a  '  basis  of  articulation,'  according  to  which  all  its 
sounds  are  regulated ;  and  if  one  set  of  sounds  is  treated  in 
a  particular  way,  any  set  of  corresponding  sounds  is  likely  to 
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receive  a  8imilar  treatment.  The  Teutonic  languages^  for 
example^  changed  the  I.-Eur.  Aspirate  Mediae  to  voiced  Spirants 
(dA  to  d,  the  sound  of  our  tA  in  '  this/  &c.).  They  correspond- 
ingly moved  the  Tenues  to  unvoiced  Spirants  (t  to  f/i  of  '  thin/ 
&c.) ;  and  similarly  the  Mediae  to  Tenues  (d  to  t,  &c.),  a  move- 
ment or  gradation  of  sounds  first  discovered  by  Grimm,  and 
known  as  '  Grimm's  Law.'  From  detecting  one  sound  in  a  lan- 
guage, we  are  thus  often  able  to  guess  what  other  sounds  will  be  ; 
and  we  could  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence  infer  the  quality 
of  the  0-sounds  in  Latin  from  that  of  the  E-sounds.  Evidence, 
however^  is  not  wanting.  The  Romance  languages^  for  example, 
show  Latin  d  as  open  O^  Latin  0  (with  which  Latin  ii  is  merged) 
as  close  O.  This  open  O  is  in  many  languages  developed  in  open 
syllables  to  uo  (e.  g.  Ital.  ruota,  from  Lat.  rdta),  as  open  E  to  ie 
(§  6),  while  in  Spanish  ho  has  further  developed  to  ue  (e.  g.  ruede), 
a  change  that  reminds  us  of  the  substitution  of  ve-  for  vo-  in 
Latin  words  like  verfo,  older  vorfo.  In  Italian  we  have  moUe 
(with  opeji  O)  for  Latin  mdllisy  sole  (with  close  O)  for  Latin  sol, 
^olem,  the  open  O  having  the  0-sound  of  German  voll,  Stock,  the 
close  that  of  German  so,  Fr.  chaud.  Our  •  short  0 '  in  *  stock,' 
'  folly,'  is  a  *  lower '  sound,  formed  with  the  tongue  lower  in  the 
mouth,  than  the  open  O  of  German  (our  0-sound  in  *  oar '  is 
nearer  this),  while  our  ^  long  0 '  in  *  so '  is  a  diphthong. 

In  unaccented  syllables  in  Latin  open  O,  before  a  Labial  or  /, 
seems,  like  open  E  before  other  consonants,  to  have  become  close, 
and  then  to  have  passed  into  a  U-sound,  as  e  into  an  I-sound,  e.  g. 
sedulo  from  se  ddlo,  co7isulo  (Early  Lat.  cosol-).  In  Italian,  ^,  like 
^,  takes  the  close  sound  in  syllables  after  the  accent.  This  u^  as 
we  saw  (^  14),  might  sink  to  ii^  e.g.  consilium ;  but  as  a  rule  0  is 
retained  in  the  spelling  of  compounds  more  persistently  than  e, 
e.g.  a€cdlo,a(/ncdla  {agricula,  Schuch.  ii.  1 33).  Even  when  accented, 
^  seems  to  have  had  the  close  sound  before  certain  groups  of 
consonants,  such  as  /  with  another  consonant  (not  ll\  m  or  71  with 
another  consonant,  rriy  &c.,  to  judge  from  such  varieties  of  spell- 
ing as  Old  Latin  Culcides  for  Colchides  (Quint,  i.  4.  16),  Old 
Latin  and  Rustic  Latin />w;*r/^*  ior  frmuhs,  Vulg.  Lat.  Uivniis  for 
tut  mis  \  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  misspellings  on  plebeian 
inscriptions,  and  the  like  (collected  by  Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  pp.  1 14, 
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&c.).  In  Celtic  countries  7t  is  often  found  on  Latin  inscriptions 
instead  of  3,  e.  g.  nepm  (for  n^pos).     (C,  I,  L,  xii.  5336.) 

The  0-sounds  of  the  Oscan  language  offer  the  same  analogy 
to  the  Latin,  as  the  E-sounds  (§  6).  The  Oscan  alphabet,  being 
borrowed  from  the  Etruscan,  had  originally  no  sig^  for  0^  but  only 
the  sign  for  w.  This  w-sign  was  used  for  0  as  well  as  for  w,  while  for 
^  a  modification  of  the  sig^  was  used,  conventionally  written  by  us 
6.  In  Latin  characters  u  expresses  Oscan  u,  and  0  Oscan  u,  though 
in  the  final  syllable  before  a  labial  u  sometimes  takes  its  place  [e.g. 
Osc.  estud,  in  Latin  writing  e^tud  (Lat.  edd^  older  estdd\  Osc.  pud, 
in  Latin  writing  /?{?^  (Lat.  qnM),  Osc.  deikum,  in  Latin  writing 
deicum  (Lat.  dicere,  older  deicere),  and  dolom,  dolum  (Lat.  ddlu7n)\. 
In  Greek  characters  Oscan  u  is  ov,  and  sometimes  o,  Oscan  u  is 
o.  This  Oscan  u,  as  was  noticed  before  (§  i),  represents  I.-Eur. 
final  A  of  Nom.  Sg.  of  A-stems  and  Ace.  PI.  Neut.  of  0-stems, 
and  can  hardly  have  been  anything  but  some  form  of  open  O. 

21.  Descriptions  of  the  O-sound  by  Latin  phoneticians.  Terentianus 
Maurus  distinguishes  short  from  long  O  (vi.  339.  130-134  K.)  :— 

igitur  sonitum  reddere  cum  voles  minori, 
retrorsuB  adactam  modice  tenefco  linguam, 
rictu  Deque  magno,  sat  erit  patere  labra. 
at  longlor  alto  tragicum  sub  oris  antro 
molita  rotundis  acuit  sonum  labellis. 

This  ^  tragic  tone  in  the  mouth-cavern '  of  d  is  perhaps  more  applicable  to 
Greek  oi,  which  was  open  0  (Blass,  Aussprach^  des  GHecfiiscken^y  p.  a6)j  than 
Latin  5,  and  the  whole  description  is  possibly,  as  we  have  seen,  borrowed 
from  Greek  writers  on  Phonetics.  Marius  Victorinus  ( vi.  33. 3-8  K,)  summarizes 
the  older  account :  o,  ut  e,  geminum  vocis  sonum  pro  condicione  temporis 
promit  .  .  .  igitur  qui  correptum  enuntiat,  nee  magno  hiatu  labra  reserabit. 
et  retrorsum  actam  linguam  tenebit.  longum  autem  productis  labris,  rictu 
tereti,  lingua  antro  oris  pendula  sonum  tragicum  dabit.  The  commentators 
on  Dpnatus  (Servius,  in  Don.  p.  421.  17-19  K.)  say  the  same  :  o  productum 
quando  est,  ore  sublato  vox  sonat,  ut  'Roma*  ;  quando  correptum,  de  labris 
vox  exprimitur/  ut  '  rosa ' ;  Sergius,  in  Don.  p.  520.  30-31  o  quando  longa  est, 
intra  palatum  sonat :  *  Roma/  *  orator ' ;  quando  brevis  est,  primis  labris 
exprimitur  :  *  opus/  *  rosa/  Martianus  Capella  (iii.  a6i)  says  merely  :  O 
rotundi  oris  spiritu  comparatur. 

$  22.  Close  for  open  o  in  aooented  syllables  before  certain  consonant- 
groups.  (See  Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  p.  114  sqq.'i  Before  I  and  another 
consonant  o  became  u  in  classical  Latin,  e.g.  considto  (early  consoHo^  C.I.L. 
i.  548,  latter  part  of  second  century  B.C.) ;  piUcer  (but  Polclerlj  C,  I,  L,  i.  55a  of 
131  B.C.,  cf.  Prise,  i.  27.  la  H.) ;  adpa  (Old  Lat.  coipa  Prise.  1.  c).  Before  wi  or  n 
when  these  nasals  are  followed  by  a  consonant  we  see  the  same  tendency. 
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The  classical  spelling  is  u  in  umbOf  lumbttSj  unguis,  uncus  (see  ch.  iv.  §  90).  Before 
ltd  in  Vulg.  Lat.  u  replaced  classical  0  {K,  Z.  zxx.  336),  as  is  shown  by  the 
Romance  forms  (e.  g.  Ital.  risponde,  with  close  0,  Sard,  respundit)  ;  and  in 
Italian  we  have  close  0  in  ponte,  fronte,  fonte,  which  corresponds  with 
Priscian's  remark  that  funks,  frundes,  he,  were  the  older  forms  retained  in 
Rustic  Latin.  (Prise,  i.  a6.  35  H.  multa  praeterea  vetustissimi  etiam  in 
principalibus  mutabant  syllabis ;  '  gungrum '  pro  gongrum,  *  cunchin  '  pro 
conchin,  *■  huminem '  pro  hominem  proferentesi  *  funtes '  pro  fontes,  unde 
Lucretius  in  libro  .  .  tertio  : — 

atque  ea  nimirum  quaecumque  Acherunte  profundo, 

.  .  .  quae  tamen  a  junioribus  repudiata  sunt  quasi  rustico  more  dicta.  Gf. 
Velius  Longus  p.  49.  15  K.  unde  in  multis  etiam  nominibus  variae  sunt 
scripturae,  ut  fontes  funtes,  frondes  frundes ;  and  Charis.  p.  13a  29  K.  ;  sic 
ab  Ennio  est  declinatum  annalium  libro  vii ;  russescunt  fhindes,  non  frondes.) 
Rumpia  is  the  Latin  form  of  poiupaia,  the  long  two-edged  sword  of  the 
Thracians,  quoted  from  Ennius  by  Gell.  z.  25.  4,  and  read  in  the  MSS.  of 
Livy  xxxi.  39.  11.  Before  m  a  close  sound  of  6,  and  not  the  long  vowel,  is 
perhaps  indicated  by  the  apex  on  the  0  of  omare  in  some  iiiBcriptioDs  (e.  g 
C.  7.  L,  z.  6x04.  1839.  6009)  (a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point  in  %  145).  Greek 
Mopvos  ia  cothurnus  ;  Greek  roftyos  was  in  Vulgar  Latin  tumus  (so  spelt  in  the 
MSS.  of  Symmachus,  Epp.  v.  lo),  e.  g.  Span,  tornar,  Ital.  torno  (with  close  0). 
The  yowel  of  tomus  has  been  referred  to  the  close  sound  of  Greek  o  (while  a; 
had  the  open  sound)  (K,  Z.  zxx.  336),  and  the  u  of  amwca  (Greek  dtA6pyij)y  and 
other  Greek  loanwords  in  Latin  (cf.  App.  Probi  198.  22  botruus  not  *  butro.' 
Cf.  Butrio,  C.  I,  L,  iu  668  and  Sard,  budrone},  might  be  explained  in  the  same 
way.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  the  nuances  of  Greek  vowels  would  be  retained 
in  words  naturalized  in  Latin,  and  the  tendency  to  give  d  the  close  sound  before 
these  consonant-groups  is  visible  in  genuine  Latin  words.  Perhaps  bb  is 
another  group  of  the  kind.  Obba  was  in  the  time  of  Nonius  (fourth  cent. 
A.  D.)  ubba  (Non.  146  M.  obba,  poculi  genus,  quod  nunc  ubba  dicitur); 

In  Greek  Inscriptions  we  have  Mowravos  for  Lat.  Monidnus  (C.  /.  A.  iii.  1138, 
of  174-8  A.D.  ;  but  usually  Movrcufos),  BovKtcaxios,  KovpffovXMf  (and  Kopfi^), 
UovoTov/uos  (see  Eckinger,  p.  54).  For  other  examples  of  (hu  before  consonant- 
groups  in  the  accented  syllable,  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wwif.  s.  w.  cmuihis,  dupundius, 
/crmo(n)sus,  Corsi,  Volscus,  proboscis,  colostra,  bulhus,  fumus,  fornix,  fomax,  Fulvius, 
triumphus,  cochlea ;  and  in  the  unaccented  syllable,  s.  w.  rolsella,  to{n)8iUae, 
promunturium ;  also  Brambach,  HUlfsh,  s.  vv.  furvus,  formica.  For  classical  -ut> 
we  have  O.  Lat.  -ot^  in  /lovius,  dovies  (see  Gorges  s.vv.).  Curium  (for  corium) 
on  the  Edict  of  Diocletian  viii.  6  is  a  strange  variety.  The  Appendix  Probi 
censures  furmica  (197.  27  K^),  formunsus  (198.  9',  detundo  (199.  i),  purpureticum 
marmur  {lg^,  19),  as  well  as  torma  for  turma  (198.  4  and  28).  We  have  tundunt 
oil  two  rustic  Calendars  {C.I.L.  i\  p.  280)  for  class.  tondenU    Cf.  Sard,  tundere). 

%  28.  u  for  onacoented  5.  The  mispronunciation  pulenta  for  polenta  (Charis. 
96.  13  K. ;  Caper  106.  4  K.)  shows  this  change  in  the  pretonic  syllable.  Cf. 
luUigo  for  MRgo  (Gorges  s.v),  &c.  In  the  post-tonic  syllable  the  change  to  u 
is  normal ;  see  ch.  iii.  $  18. 

§  24.  u  for  6.  These  two  sounds  are,  as  was  mentioned  above,  mei^ged  in 
the  Romance  languages.     In  Late  Latin  inscriptions  the  expression  of  0  by  u 
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is  very  common,  e.  g.  p<Urunus  for  patrGnus.  (Cf.  App.  Probi  197.  28  sobrius 
non  'suber.')  Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  p.  91  sqq.,  has  collected  a  large  number  of 
instances  from  Inscriptions  and  MSS.  {cf.  facitud,  C.i.  L,  i.  8i3\  Forms  like 
pUmdiOf  pomilio  belong  to  a  somewhat  different  category  ;  for  the  original  sound 
here  was  ou  (cf.  pater  poumilionom  on  an  old  Praenestine  cista,  Eph.  Epigr,  L  90 ', 
and  6  was  a  development  of  ou,  in  the  same  way  that  e  was  of  ei  i^aee  iv.  32). 
The  same  6  for  ou  seems  to  appear  in  the  classical  forms  rSbustus,  rol>igo,  for 
which  we  have  occasional  byforms  rubu^iSf  rubigo  ;  see  Georges  s.  v.,  and  cf. 
Probi  Append.  199.  5  K.  robigo  non  rubigo).  (This  use  of  0  and  u  for  earlier 
ou  is  discussed  in  ch.  iv.  $  41.)  (Cf.  nongentos  non  '  nungentos/  Bede  aSi. 
26  K.) 

§  25t  Other  changes  of  5  and  6.  .Curtina,  a  mispronunciation  of  cortkna 
(Dub,  Norn,  575.  7  K.\  may  follow  the  analogy  of  curtua  ;  faeneris,  &c.,  for  J'aenoriSf 
&c.  ; Vel.  Long.  72  and  73  K. )  are  influenced  by  ginSris  and  the  like  ;  pro/es^Sloir 
and  praestiUor  (Curt.  Valerian,  ap.  Cassiodor.  157.  23  K.  ;  Alcuin  306.  12  K.  ; 
Bede  286.  19  K.)  depend  on  praesto  &nd  praestii ;  ostium  was  in  Vulg.  Lat.  ustium 
{iiatei  Qen.  is  found  in  Marc.  Emp.  xxviii.  37)  (Ital.  uscio,  0.  Span,  uzo,  Fr. 
huis) ;  dvunif  an  egg,  was  *dvum  (^Ital.  novo,  Span,  huevo,  O.  Fr.  uef)  ;  coraUium 
and  curdUum  are  two  different  forms  (Greek  teopdWiov  and  Kovp&Xtov) ;  and 
the  same  must  be  said  of  opilio  and  upUto,  ;The  note  of  Servius  on  Eel.  x.  19 
venit  et  upilio,  &c.,  implies  these  quantities  :  propter  metrum  ait  *  upilio/ — 
nam  opilio  dicimus — et  graeco  usus  est  schemate,  sicut  illi  dicunt  ovfo/ia  pro 
eo  quod  est  Hvo/m^  et  ovfnj  pro  eo  quod  est  6fnj»  Of.  Caper  112  K.  upilio, 
nunc  opilio.) 

§  26.  tJ,  Y.  The  Latin  grammarians  do  not  speak  so  much 
about  the  difference  of  short  and  long  u  as  they  do  about  ^  and  t, 
perhaps  because  the  first  distinction  did  not  so  much  appeal  to  the 
eaiL  But  in  Romance  il  and  m  take  quite  different  paths^  u  being 
merged  in  o,  and  ii  preserved,  as  we  found  I  merged  in  e,  and  i 
preserved.  Short  it  and  o  of  Latin  are  distinguished  not  only  in 
Sardinian  (the  only  Romance  language  which  distinguishes  Latin 
I  and  e),  but  also  in  Roumanian  and  in  the  Latin  element  of  the 
Albanian  language^  though  in  the  two  latter  u  may  have  first 
become  close  0,  and  changed  back  again  to  u.  (A.L,  L.  vii.  61.) 
They  are  distinguished  also  in  Latin  loanwords  in  Welsh. 

Latin  u  is  little  altered  in  Romance,  except  that  in  some 
countries  it  has  taken  a  i^'-sound,  in  France  (lune^  for  Latin  Imia)^ 
a  Celtic  country,  and,  perhaps  by  Greek  influence,  through  the 
south-east  coast  of  Italy.  Italian  v,  which  seems  to  retain  the  sound 
of  Latin  u,  as  Italian  i  of  Latin  i,  has  the  close  U-sound  of  Fr. 
sou,  Germ,  gut,  du,  while  our  *  two '  is  a  diphthong  ending  with 
a  «?-sound.  Our  short  u,  e.  g.  *  full,'  *  put/  is  open  U,  the  German 
u  of  und,  Lust,  &c.  being,  according  to  Sweet  {Handb,  p.  28), 
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rather  closer  than  the  English.  The  *  obscure  vowel '  of  *  but,' 
which  is  sometimes  carelessly  spoken  of  as  '  short  u*  is  an  entirely 
different  vowel,  not  to  be  called  a  U-sound  at  all.  In  Welsh  and 
Breton  some  Latin  loanwords  show  I  for  u,  e.  g.  Bret,  dir  (Lat. 
durus),  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  Celtic  tendency  to  turn 
tt-sounds  into  tf-sonnds  (see  however  K,  Z.  xxix.  46).  Vulg.  Lat. 
jinipirus  (e.g.  Ital. ginepro)  iorjmlperiis  (Probi  Append.  199. 8  K.) 
shows  the  same  influence  of  the  palatal  spirant^*  (our  j^)  as  Vulg. 
Lat.  Jefiuarius  for  Jdjivarius  (§  1).  But  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  Latin  u  had  naturally  a  «-sound.  Plautus,  Men,  654, 
compares  the  reiterated  tu  tu  '  you  I  you  I '  to  the  hooting  of  an 
owl: — 

MatrofM.  Tu  tu  istic  Inquam.     Fenictdus.  Yin  adferri  noctuam, 
Quae  *tu  tu'  usque  dicat  tibi?    Nam  nos  iam  defessi  sumus. 

This  seems  to  point  to  the  (?(?-sound  of  our  *  too-whoo/  though 
such  comparisons  should  never  have  too  much  stress  laid  on  them. 
The  palatalization  of  c  before  u  is  hardly  known  in  the  Romance 
languages  (A'.  Z,  xxix.  46).  The  connexion  between  u  and  close  O 
is  seen  in  the  numerous  misspellings  of  0  for  u  in  plebeian  inscrip- 
tions (Schuchardt,  VoL  ii.  149,  &c.).  In  unaccented  syllables,  as 
we  have  seen  (§  14),  u  tended  to  the  «(-sound  of  optumus,  optimus^ 
which  was  written  ti  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  afterwards  i, 
and  which  in  the  Romance  languages  is  not  distinguished  from  i. 
This  was  the  sound  of  Greek  v^  which  in  older  Latin  was  treated  like 
Latin  n^  but  afterwards  was  with  more  exactness  spelt  (and  pro- 
nounced) with  the  Greek  letter  T  (y) ;  though  in  ordinary  usage 
we  often  find  it,  like  the  «-sound  of  qpfimu^^  represented  by  i. 
In  Oscan  u  took  after  certain  letters  a  ^u-soxmd^  e.  g.  tiurri  (Lat. 
turriffi),  Diumpafs  (Lat.  hmpU,  lymphif!)^  as  in  the  Boeotian  dialect 
T\)y^  was  Tio\)\a^  or  in  English  '  tune '  is  pronounced  *  tyun ; '  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  this  sound  in  Latin  ^  (see  ch.  iv.  §  7). 

%  27*  DesoriptionB  of  the  XT-sound  by  Latin  phonetioians.     Ter.  Maur. 
vi.  339.  142  145  K. : — 

hano  edere  vocem  quotiens  paramus  ore 
nitamur  ut  u  dioere,  sic  citetur  ortus : 
productius  autem  coeuntibus  labellis 
natura  soni  pressior  altius  meabit. 


^  The  confusion  of  Carthaginian  miuulec  (?)  with  Lat.  murts  in  Plaut. 
Poen.  1009  is  no  evidence. 
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Mar.  Vict  vi.  33.  8-9  K.  u  litteram  quotiens  enuntiamus  productis  et  coeun- 
tibus  labris  efferemus.  Martianus  Gapella  iii.  261  U  ore  constricto  labrisque 
prominulis  exhibetur. 

$  28.  Greek  v  in  Latin.  Ter.  Scaurus  says  (vii.  25.  13  K.)  y  litteram 
supervacuam  latino  sermoni  putaverunt,  quoniam  pro  ilia  u  cederet.  sed  cum 
quaedam  in  nostrum  sermonem  graeca  nomina  admissa  sint,  in  quibus 
evidenter  sonus  higus  litterae  exprimitur,  ut  *  hyi>erbaton '  et  ^  hymnus '  et 
'  hyacinthus '  et  similia,  in  eisdem  hao  littera  neoessario  utimur.  Y,  as  a 
Greek  letter,  was  not  allowed  in  Roman  words  (see  ch.  i.),  for  the  custom 
of  writing  gry/a,  kc,  never  gained  acceptance  (Caper  vii.  105.  17  K.  y  litteram 
nulla  vox  nostra  adsciscit.  ideo  insultabis  '  gylam  *  dicentibus.  Cf.  Bede  vii. 
373«  33  K.' »  Ter.  Scaur,  vii.  22-23  K.  ;  Vel.  Longus  vii.  81.  5-8  K.  ;  Mar. 
Victorin.  vi.  33.  11  K.),  unless  the  word  was  mistaken  for  a  Greek  one,  e.  g. 
gylra  referred  to  Greek  0A17,  lympha  to  Greek  pvfi<l»rj  ^  (Cf.  criata  non  '  crysta, 
App.  Probi  197.  26  K.).  The  new  letter  invented  by  the  Emperor  Claudius 
to  express  the  ii-sound  of  optumus,  qptimiis  is  used  for  Greek  v  in  words  like 
NymphiuSf  BathyUus  in  the  Fasti  Antiates  written  in  the  r^ign  of  Claudius 
(C.  I.  L,  W  p.  247).  But  before  the  use  of  the  Greek  letter  T,  the  Greek  vowel 
was  written  u  (Cassiod.  153.  11  K.  Y  littera  antiqui  non  semper  usi  sunt,  sed 
aliquando  loco  illius  u  ponebant  :  itaque  in  illorum  quidem  libris  banc 
scripturam  observandam  censeo,  *  Suriam '  '  Snracusas '  ^  sumbola  *  *  sucophan- 
tas/  at  in  nostris  corrumpi  non  debet ;  cf.  ibid.  160.  16  K.^ ;  and  the  MSS. 
of  Plautus  indicate  such  spellings  as  HUiiria  for  lUyriay  &c.  Burrus  and 
Bruges  were  the  forms  used  by  Ennius  for  Pyrrhus  and  Phryges  (Cicero,  Orator 
xlviii.  160  ipsius  antiqui  declarant  libri).  That  it  was  also  pronounced  like 
ordinary  Latin  u  we  see  from  the  Romance  forms  of  these  earlier  Greek  loan- 
words which  make  no  distinction  (e.  g.  Lat.  tumba  for  Greek  rvfjifios,  is  in  Ital. 
tomba,  in  Sard,  tumba,  in  Fr.  tombe\  not  to  speak  of  Plautus'  pun  on  Lydus 
and  lildus  (B€icch,  129),  and  on  chrysaius  and  cnlcisaliis  (ib.  362).  After  the 
u-sound  of  optumuA,  optimna  came  to  be  spelt  with  i,  the  same  letter  was  in 
ordinary  usage  employed  for  Greek  v,  e.  g.  cignus  (Greek  tevxifos),  in  Ital. 
cecero,  being  pronounced  probably  in  the  same  way  as  the  i  of  optimiM,  which 
in  Romance  is  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary  f.  Toiulrut  for  Ty^idareus  on 
an  old  Praenestine  cista  (C.  I,L,  xiv.  4109^  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the 
u-sound  of  0  before  nd  '^ch.  iv.  §  20).  Greek  kv  is  often  spelt  qui^  e.g.  Vulg. 
qaiaius  for  cyathus  (see  Schuch.  Vok,  ii.  p.  273  sqq.  for  examples),  as  Latin  qui 
is  often  expressed  by  Greek  lev  ;  e.  g.  *Ajcv\ai  for  Aqutla,  Kvpttvos  and  Kvpivoi 
for  Qt«»rinus  on  Greek  inscriptions  (see  Eckinger,  p.  123).  Oe  is  found  for  Greek 
V  in  goerusy  ooloephiaf  byforms  of  gyruSf  cSlyphia,  &c.  (see  Georges  s.  vv.,  and 
Schuch.  ii.  278).  Latin  u  is  in  Greek  inscriptions  always  expressed  by  o  till 
the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  when  ov  takes  its  place.  We  find  1/  especially 
in  the  suffixes  -t/Utis,  -ulus,  -urius,  &c.  (Eckinger,  p.  58  sqq.)  Sii//a,  SyUa  for 
SpnUa  (§  16)  is  always  SvAAaa. 

(For  spellings  of  Greek  u  and  the  Latin  M-sound  with  j/?  u,  t,  see 
Schuchardt's  examples  from  inscriptions  and  MSS.,  Vok.  ii.  p.  218  sqq., 
and  consult  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf,  s.  w.  cunibay  tnurra^  tnyrtetumj  myrtumj  lympha. 


^  Varro  Men.  50  B.  makes  the  Gten.      phaticus'arrepticiusGl.  Sangall.  912  ; 
VXwx.lymphon.     In  Glossaries  we  have      Ambr.  B.  31  supr. 
nymphaticus  for  lymphaticuSy  e.g.  *  nym- 
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murmUlo,  ThyniOj  Syrus,  serpyUunu  and  Brambach,  HiU/sMchlein  a.  w.  thynmUf 
stfUdba,  sCUiu.  The  Appendix  Probi  has:  tymum  non  'tumum'  (199.  6); 
myrta  non  ^  murta '  (199.  7^ ;  Marsyas  non  *  Marsuas'  (197.  24)  ;  clamys  non 
'  clamuB '  (198.  ao) ;  gyrus  non  *  ginia  *  (197. 27) ;  Byzacenus  non  *  Bizacinus* 
(Z98.  i)  ;  amygdala  non  'amiddula'  (198.  26).) 

§  29.  o  for  t.  The  coincidence  of  Latin  0  and  U  in  the  Romance  languages 
makes  it  natural  that  we  should  find  0  written  for  u  on  late  inscriptions^  and 
in  plebeian  forms.  Roman  tiles,  for  example,  from  the  flglina  Buocxmiana  are 
in  the  earlier  period  marked  Biwixmianct^  but  from  Diocletian's  time  often 
Boconiana  (C.  /.  L,  xv.  p.  386) ;  and  Qreek  arvpa^  appears  in  late  Latin  as 
^orax  (Georges  s.  y.).  [In  addition  to  the  lai^ge  number  of  instances  of  0  for  H 
collected  by  Schuchardt,  Vok,  ii.  p.  149  &c.,  see  Georges,  Lex,  Wor^,  s.  tt. 
cdumna^  urceoluA,  cunnvs^  luxurio,  verecundus,  and  cf.  App.  Probi  198.  23  puella 
non  'poella';  198.  12  duaca  non* cloaca':  197.  25  columna  non  ^colomna' 
(on  the  last  example,  see  ^  68  and  ch.  iii.  §  33.)] 

S  SO.  6  for  ii.  This  interchange,  as  we  have  seen  ($  24  \  is  properly 
confined  to  words  which  had  originally  the  diphthong  ouj  which  became  in 
Latin  a  sound  expressed  variously  by  d  and  by  u  (ch.  iv.  §  41 ).  Some  examples  of 
the  interchange  have  been  mentioned  in  §  24.  To  them  may  be  added  boculOf 
occasionally  in  MSS.  of  Virgil  for  buciUa  (Ribbeck,  Index,  p.  391),  jocundus  for 
jucundus  (Gorges  s.  v.),  and  the  examples  (many  of  doubtful  worth)  collected 
by  Schuchardt,  Vok,  ii.  p.  181  sqq. 

$  SL  Other  changes  of  ii  and  u.  Coluber  was  in  Vulg.  Lat.  colober,  the  u 
being  assimilated  to  the  accented  0  (see  ch.  iii.  §  33).  Hence  Vulg.  Lat.  coM/ra, 
with  open  0  accented  before  br  (cf.  ch.  iii.  §  11).  (Sicil.  culovria,  Span,  culebra, 
0.  Fr.  culuevre) ;  cf.  Append.  Probi  199.  2  K.  coluber  non  oolober  :  so  colober 
on  inscrr.  e.g.  Miir.  1144.  3*  ^^^  ^^  MSS.  (Schuch.  iL  149)  ;  nurua  was  norus 
(see  Georges  s.  v.)  or  rather  *nora  (cf.  App.  Probi  198.  34  nurus  non  *  nura '), 
with  open  0  (Ital.  nuora,  Span,  nuera),  perhaps  by  analogy  of  adror.  Litridua 
was  *lilr(i)diu  (Ital.  lordo,  Fr.  lourd)  ;  pumex  shows  *pi2m-,  in  Ital.  pomice. 
Span,  pomez,  Fr.  ponce)  ;  nupUae  was  *nopHa  (Ital.  nozze,  Fr.  noces),  explained 
by  analogy  of  nova  nupta  (?).  Upilio  and  Spilio,  curalium  and  cSraUium  were 
explained  in  $  25.  Aurugo  and  aurigo  are  due  to  interchange  of  suffixes,  not 
to  transition  of  vowel-sound.    {So  grdvtdo  and  grdvSdo,  §  10.) 

A  curious  tendency  to  interchange  u-i  and  t-u  appears  in  Vulg.  Lat.  siupUa 
(seen  in  ItaL  stoppia,  0.  Fr.  estoble,  Fr.  ^teule,  &c.),  unless  ship-  and  stip-  are 
original  byforms.  (On  mittUtis  and  mi/tilus,  see  Brambach,  UiUfabuchl,  s.  v.,  cf. 
Gk.  fUvTtKyfvri  and  McrvA^n;,  Lat.  tiica  and  Greek  *lrvier}.) 

§  82.  Diphthongs.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Latin 
au^  ae  were  m  the  classical  period,  and  for  some  time  after, 
diphthongal  sounds.  None  of  the  grammarians  who  discuss 
these  diphthongs  suggests  that  they  were  anything  else.  But 
in  various  dialects  of  Italy  an  had  been  early  reduced  to  a  single 
sound  Oy  ae  to  2k  single  sound  e,  a  dialectal  or  '  rustic '  pronuncia- 
tion which  shows  signs  of  its  presence  in  the  speech  of  everyday 
life.     The  Romance  languages  indicate  that  in  Vulgar  Latin  ae 
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had  become  hardly  distinguishable  from  an  open  E-sound ;  and 
the  reiterated  warnings  of  grammarians,  from  the  fourth  cent. 
A.  D.  onwards,  against  the  confusion  of  words  like  aequus  and 
eqitns  tell  the  same  story.  Welsh  praidd  (Latin  praeda^  for 
^prae-Aeda  or  ^prae-Aida,  from  preAendo^  j^rae-Aendo)  must  have 
been  borrowed  before  this  decay  set  in ;  but  Varro's  use  of  ae, 
instead  of  e,  to  express  the  sound  of  Greek  ri  (probably  op^n  e), 
in  scaena,  seems  to  show  that  the  process  of  development  had  at 
least  begun  before  the  Imperial  Age.  On  the  other  hand,  au  has 
been  preserved  intact  by  several  of  the  Romance  languages ;  and 
in  the  others  (e.  g.  Italian  and  French),  where  it  has  developed  to 
0  (Ital.  cosa,  poco,  &c.,  with  open  o ;  Fr.  chose),  this  development 
can  be  proved  to  be  post-Roman.  In  Latin  loanwords  in  Welsh 
we  have  sometimes  au,  e.  g.  aur  (Lat.  aurnm),  sometimes  close  o. 
The  pronunciation  of  these  diphthongs  must  have  been  a  com- 
bination of  the  simple  sounds  of  which  they  are  composed ;  au, 
an  a  rapidly  followed  hy  Sk  u  (or  o),  something  like  German  an ; 
ae,  an  a  rapidly  followed  by  an  e,  something  like  Welsh  ae ;  but 
how  modified  from  century  to  century,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
In  (originally)  unaccented  syllables  in  compounds,  au  was  reduced 
to  u  (through  eu?),  e.g.  defrudo,  &x)m  fraudo  (see  ch.  iii.  §  i8) 
(cf .  Ital.  udire,  from  Lat.  audire) ;  ae,  or  rather  the  earlier  ai,  to  i 
(through  ei?),  e.g.  distuum,  from  taedeo  (ibid.) ;  but  in  later  Latin 
the  reduction  was  seldom  carried  out  (ch.  iii.  §  23).  The  inter- 
jection au,  only  used  by  women,  seems  to  have  been  a  cry 
expressing  wonder  or  indignation,  e.  g.  Ter.  AdelpA.  336  au,  au, 
mi  homo,  sanusne  es  ?  while  the  diphthong  ae  occurs  in  several 
exclamations,  such  as  vae  (the  Lettish  wai),  AaAae  and  AaAuAae,  &c. 
(Cf.  baubari  to  bark.) 

Ae  had  been  in  early  times  ai ;  and  this  old  spelling  was  often 
used  by  lovers  of  antiquity  in  the  Imperial  period,  though  the 
pronunciation  was  of  course  ae,  and  not  au  A  curious  feature  of 
Vulgar  Latin,  reflected  in  Romance,  was  the  substitution  of  a  for 
au  in  syllables  before  the  accent,  when  the  next  syllable  contained 
the  vowel  n,  e.g.  Ag^^ius,  found  on  Inscriptions  for  Augustus, 
(Ital.  agosto.)  The  same  tendency  is  sho\i^  in  the  Sardinian 
dialect  of  Italian,  where  Lat.  /aurus  is  lam,  &c,,  and  in  our 
*  laughter '  av  has  an  a-sound. 
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Oi,  a  diphthong  used  in  early  times,  had  been  reduced  first  to 
otf,  then  to  a  simple  soimd  5  (through  some  c>-sound  probably) 
before  the  classical  period.  What  was  the  exact  sound  of  the 
later  diphthong  oe,  which  we  find  in  words  like  coetus  (from 
co{m)'itus),  is  difficult  to  determine ;  and  the  small  number  of 
words  which  possessed  this  diphthong  makes  it  impossible  to 
ascertain  its*  treatment  in  Romance.  We  have  already  seen 
(§  28)  that  it  is  occasionally  found  as  an  expression  of  Greek 
^i  ^'S'  9oerm  (beside  9yru%\  coloephia  (beside  col^phia).  The 
interjection  oiei  was  a  cry  of  pain.  Thus  in  Plautus,  Mil,  1406, 
when  the  soldier  is  being  thrashed,  he  shouts :  oiei,  satis  sum 
verberatus ;  and  in  Terence,  Pkorm,  663,  the  miserly  father,  hear- 
ing of  the  large  sum  demanded  by  the  parasite,  cries  out,  as  ir  he 
had  received  a  blow :  oiei,  nimium  est. 

Eu  is  another  diphthong,  which  arose  at  a  later  period  through 
fortuitous  combination,  e.g.  niuter^  a  trisyllable  (Consentius  p.  389. 
28  K.)  (from  uii  and  uter^  with  the  accent  on  the  ni,  §  149),  9eu  (so 
neu^  ceu,  ch.  x.  §  16  and  11)  (by  reduction  of  H-ve,  sei-ve,  ch.  x. 
§  4);  while  I.-Eur.  eu  was,  like  I.-Eur.  ou,  in  the  Italic  languages 
au,  a  diphthong  found  in  early  Latin,  but  reduced  to  ii  (as  I.-Eur. 
ei  to  i)  by  the  second  cent.  B.C.  (ch.  iv.  §  26).  Latin  eu  of  the 
Interjection  Aeu  (cf .  Greek  <f>€v)  must  have  been  pronounced  like 
e  followed  rapidly  by  u  (or  0) ;  for  a  fifth  century  grammarian 
(Agroecius  122. 11-16  K.)  dwells  on  the  distinction  between  eo, 
eho^  and  heii,  Greek  tv  seems  to  have  been  usually  pronounced 
as  a  disyllabic  in  Latin.  Ui^  which  can  hardly  claim  to  rank  as 
a  Latin  diphthong,  is  seen  in  the  interjection  hui^  where  it  may 
express  the  sound  of  a  whistle,  our  '  whew  ! '  and  in  the  Dative 
cuiy  which  does  not  seem  to  have  much  differed  in  pronunciation 
from  the  Nominative  qui,  % 

S  83.  Gramxnariana'  aoooont  of  diphthongs.  Nigidius  f first  cent,  b.o.), 
op.  GeK.  xix.  14.  6  a  et  o  semper  principes  sunt,  i  et  u  semper  subditae,  e  et 
subit  et  praeit ;  prueit  in  '  Euripo/  subit  in  *  Aemilio ' ;  Ter.  Scaurus  (second 
cent.  A.  D.)  vii.  16.  5  K.  a  ig:itur  littera  praeposita  est ...  e  litter(ae)  .  . .  et 
apud  antiques  i  littera  pro  ea  scribebatur,  . .  ut  '  pictai  vestis/  et  '  aulai 
medio ' .  .  .  sed  magis  in  illis  e  novissima  sonat  (cf..  Quint,  i.  7.  18 '  ;  Marius 
Victorinus  .fourth  cent.  ▲.  d.)  vi.  32.  4>6  K.  duae  inter  se  vocales  jugatae 
ac  sub  unius  yocis  enuntiatione  prolatae  syllabam  faciunt  natura  longam, 
quam  Graeci  diphthongon  vocant,  veluti  geminae  vocia  unum  sonum,  ut  ae, 
oe,  au  ;  cf.  Ter.  Maiir.  vi.  338.  418-427  K.  and  365.  1326- 1334  ;  [Probus]  dt  tdt. 
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sytt.  iv.  919.  25  K.  ;  Servius,  in  Don.  iv.  423.  30  K. ;  Mallius  Theodorus  vi.  586 
25-26  K.  ;  Bede  vii.  229.  20-25  K. 

§  84.  Ter.  ICauros  on  au.  Terentianus  Maurua  makes  a  distinction  between 
Latin  du  and  du,  while  Latin  eu,  he  says,  is  like  Greek  cv  always  iu,  Au,  aa  in 
<aut  &g6/  <aut  ubi,'  'Aurunci'  of  Virgil,  he  compares  to  Homer's  ahipwrav 
(presumably  ifipwray)  and  dr&p  for  avrdpf  in  contrast  to  the  (accented)  du  of 
aurum,  auspkes,  Greek  aJifiuty : — 

*  aut  age  *  inquit  ille  vates,  saepe  dixit  *  aut  ubi ' 
dixit  '  Aurunci,*  quod  aeque  barbarum  est  producers : 
pes  ubique  lege  constat,  prima  cum  correpta  sit, 
consonans  et  una  plenum  non  queat  tempus  dare 

ai4pvffay  inquit  poeta  sic  et  avrdp  corripit. 

If  this  means  anything,  which  is  doubtful,  it  ought  to  mean  that  in  *aut  agt, 
'  aut  ubi  *  the  diphthong  had  a  more  reduced  sound  than  the  au  of  awrumy  a  reduo* 
tion  which  was  similar  to  that  seen  in  pretonic  aw  followed  by  a  syllable  with 
u,  ArvLncuA  like  Agai^tuA     (Gf.  abvitceio,  C.  /.  L.  vi.  13416  ;  AruwA  in  Virgil  MSS., 
&c. ;  Ribbeck,  Ind,  p.  388.) 

§  86.  an  in  Bomanoe.  Had  au,  been  an  open  0-sound  in  Vulg.  Lat.  it  would 
have  been  merged  in  Latin  d,  has  a%  as  been  merged  in  h  But  that  the  0  of 
Ital.  poco,  Fr.  chose,  is  a  late  development  we  see  from  the  forms  of  the  words, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  *pogo,  *c08e  (Meyer-LClbke,  Bx>m,  Oram,  i. 
p.  235).  We  may  similarly  infer  the  diphthongal  character  of  au,  ae,  at  the 
time  of  the  Empire,  from  the  frequently-repeated  statement  of  the  gram- 
marians that  after  a  diphthong  it  was  impossible  to  pronounce  a  double 
consonant,  e.  g.  paulum  (not  pauUum),  Paulus  (usually  spelt  Paullu8f  but  not 
so  pronounced),  while  after  a  long  vowel  double  I  was  common,  e.  g.  stSla, 
Pi)Qa,  viUum  (Diminutive  of  rtnum)  (see  §  127). 

§  86.  u  for  accented  au.  The  change  of  au  to  a  in  the  (originally)  unaccented 
syllable  is  in  conformity  with  the  rule  in  defrudo^  the  spelling  recommended 
for  Plautus  and  Terence  on  the  strength  of  the  MSS.  by  Ritschl  {ParerffOy  i. 
540)  (see  also  Georges  s.v.).  But  we  find  also  sedfrude  in  the  Lex  Repetun- 
darum  (123-122  b.  c.)  {C.I.L.  i.  198,  §  64)  (but  sed  fraude,  §  69),  where  there 
seems  no  reason  for  supposing  the  syllable  to  have  been  unaccented  [Another 
instance  of  the  confusion  of  au  and  u  in  this  word  is  the  spelling /rau«/ra,  often 
found  in  MSS.  of  Virgil  (see  Ribbeck,  Index  s.v.),  which  also  exhibit/rude  for 
fraude  in  A.  iv.  675,  as  the  MSS.  of  Lucretius  haLve/rutlem  ii.  187,/rWt  vi.  186 
^see  Lachm.  p.  85)].  Similarly  the  u  for  unaccented  au  which  appears 
regularly  in  the  compounds  of  daudOf  seems  to  have  called  into  life  a  byform 
of  the  simple  verb,  cludo,  in  the  first  cent.  a.d.  (Gk;orges,  Lex.  Lat.  Wor^. 
S.V.  daudo,  and  p.  750),  which  I'emains  in  the  Italian  chiudo.  (For  dudam, 
lame,  in  Plant.  Pseud,  659,  read  with  the  palimpse.<tt  claudam.) 

§  37.  o  and  au.  0  for  au  is  a  feature  of  the  Umbrian  language  (e.  g.  ote, 
Lat.  aui)  and  other  dialects,  and  was  preserved  in  ^  rustic  *  Latin,  and  even 
in  the  Latin  of  the  streets  of  Rome.  Festus  tells  us  of  a  millionaire  who  was 
nicknamed  OrcUa  (i.e.  aurdtaj  goldfish),  because  he  wore  two  gold  ear-rings 
[Festus  202.  13  Th.  orata,  genus  piscis,  appellatur  a  colore  auri  quod  rustici 
'  orum '  dicebant,  ut  auriculas  '  oriculas,'  itaque  Sergium  quoque  quondam 
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praedivitem  .  .  .  Oratam  dicunt  esse  appellatum,  &c.  (For  oricula,  cf.  App. 
Probi  198.  1 1  amis  non  '  oricla.'  Orida  occurs  as  a  cognomen  on  inscriptionsi 
C.  /.  L.  xii.  5686,  no.  659.)]  Cicero's  rival  Clodius,  was  the  first  of  the  gens 
to  change  the  name  Claudius  to  the  plebeian  form  Clodiusj  no  doubt  with  the 
view  of  conciliating  the  mob.  Cicero  himself  in  his  letters  often  uses  the 
more  homely  forms  with  0,  e.  g.  loredam  {Att,  v.  ao.  4),  poUulum  {Fam,  xii.  la.  2  ; 
oricuia  (Qutn^  fS;  ii.  13.  4),  like  orict'/to,  Catull.  xxv.  a  (see  A,  L,  L.  vi.  84),  while 
plodo  is  quoted  from  his  '  De  Gloria'  by  Diomede  (p.  389.  26  K.),  and  in  Plautus 
we  seem  to  find  assonance  of  aurum  with  omamerUumj  ornatus,  of  au^spicium  with 
omen,  of  auribus  with  oculua  {Bunian's  Jahreabericht,  1881,  p.  33).  So  too  Priscian 
(i  52,  p.  39  H.)  says  :  (au)  transit  in  o  productam  more  antique,  ut  *  lotus ' 
pro  lautus,  *  plostrum '  pro  plaustrum,  *  cotes '  pro  cautes  :  sicut  etiam  pro  o, 
au,  ut  ^  austrum '  pro  ostrum,  '  ausculum '  pro  osculum,  frequentissime  hoc 
faciebant  antiqui.  This  usage  of  au  for  0  [cf.  Paul.  Fest.  21  (apparently  referring 
to  a  passage  of  Plautus)  ausculari  dicebant  antiqui  pro  osculari]  is  found  in 
Plautus,  not  merely  in  aurichalcum  (Greek  dptlxahicos),  where  it  is  due  to  con- 
fusion with  aurum,  but  also  in  ausciUdtur  {Bacch.  897,  ftc).  Aula  (or  auUa  as  in  the 
palimpsest)  of  Plautus  became  olla,  as  PauUa,  PatUa  became  P6Ua.  It  is  perhaps 
confined  to  derivatives  of  68  (see  Gorges  s.  vv.  oreae,  ostium,  osculum,  osct(for\  which 
seems  to  have  had  two  parallel  stems  in  early  Latin,  aus-  and  58-  (cf.i^curand 
jdcur) ;  so  this  gives  no  evidence  on  the  pronunciation  of  Lat.  0.  In  the  Lex 
Metalli  Yipascensis  of  the  first  cent,  a,  d.  {Eph.  Epigr.  iii.  p.  180)  we  have  scauria 
for  the  Greek  atceapia,  which  the  Romance  languages  show  us  to  have  been 
sedria  in  Vulgar  Latin.  Rustic  or  dialectal  0  for  au  is  found  in  the  name 
M.Lomii  {^M.Laurenti),  on  a  jar  in  the  old  Eaquiline  cemetery  (c.  200 B.C.) 
{Arm.  Inst  z88o,  p.  260),  while  on  plebeian  Inscriptions  we  have  such  forms 
as  OU  (for  Auli)  on  the  tombstone  of  a  praeco  {Eph.  Epigr.  iv.  p.  297), 
OUpor  (C.  /.  L,  xi.  1973),  &c.  In  Greek  •  inscriptions  we  have  'flAos  from  the 
time  of  Augustus,  but  always  IlavXAos  (though  often  IlwXXa  and  UoXXo,  like 
Lat.  iWfa).  (See  Eckinger,  p.  13.)  In  cauda  (Lith.  kfidas)  the  original  vowel 
may  be  6,  and  the  spelling  au  be  due  to  the  similarity  of  sound  between  5  and 
au.  (See  K.  Z.  xxviii.  157  for  this  and  other  doubtful  instances.)  [For  other 
examples  of  au~o,  see  Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  p.  301  sqq.,  and  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf. 
■•w.  caupo,  auspicor  (Diom.  383.  10  K.  Claudius  octavo  Historiarum  'Flacco 
oepicatur '),  cauiis,  cauJiculua,  cauru8,  raudus  (also  rudus),  pauaea,  lauretumt  plaudo, 
daudua,  claustrum,  aarix  (cf.  Mar.  Vict.  26.  7  K.  sorix  vel  saurix,  C.  G.  L. 
V.  242.  33),  codex.]  (See  Diomedes,  pp.  382-3  K.,  Probus  Inst.  11 8-9  K.) 
Suetonius  {Vesp.  viii.  22)  tells  us  an  anecdote  of  the  homely  Vespasian  : 
Mestrium  Florum  consularem,  admonitus  ab  eo  plaustra  potius  quam  plostra 
dicenda,  postero  die  '  Flaurum  '  salutavit  [cf.  the  glosses  :  plostrum  dicimus 
magis  quam  *  plaustrum  *  (C.  0.  L,  v.  93.  13),  and  :  '  odit  *  audit  f  ibid.  89.  7 
and  T25.  26).] 

§  38.  a  for  an.  (Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  p.  305  sqq.)  Agustus  for  Augustus,  e.  g. 
C.  J.  L.  ix.  1365  (411  A.  D.)  (cf.  Greek  'AyovcraXtos,  Mitt.  Inst.  xiii.  p.  236  n.  5  ; 
Eckinger,  p.  12).  The  Romance  name  of  the  month  points  to  Vulg.  Lat. 
Agustns,  e.  g.  Ital.  agosto,  Span,  agosto,  Fr.  aoClt,  and  shows  that  the  a  was 
not  merely  a  conventional  symbol  for  0.  AscuUo  was  the  Vulg.  Lat.  form 
of  auacuito  (cf.  Caper  108.  6  ausculta  non  'asculta'),  as  we  see  from  the 
Romance  forms,  e.  g.  Ital.  ascoltare,  Span,  ascuchar ;  *agurium  of  augurium 
(Raet.   far  agur,  to  consider,  Ital.  sciagurato,  from  *eacagufatu8,  unlucky, 
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Span.  janro\  Claditis  often  occurs  for  Qaudius  on  inscriptions  (e.g.  C.I.L. 
ii.  4638,  of  375  A. D.)  (cf.  Greek  ^atrrosj  CI. A,  iii.  10,  of  aog-aio  a. d.  ; 
BuU.  viii.  p.  947  y  of  1 1  A.  D.,  from  Eumenia).  For  similar  spellings  in  Glossaries 
(e.  g.  *  agustae '  sanctae  ;  fastus  for  fatutus,  &c.)y  see  LOwe,  Prodr.  p.  421.  In 
MSS.  of  Virgil,  &c.,  we  find  Arunci  for  Aurunci  (Ribbeck,  Ind,  p.  388,  cf. 
Arunceio,  C,  I.  L.  vi.  134 16) ;  and  modern  Italian  place-names  like  Metaro, 
Pesaro  show  a  similar  change. 

§  80.  Ghreek  traasoriptiona  of  au.  In  Gi^eek  inscriptions  we  find  usually 
av  for  Latin  au  ;  but  also  00,  e.  g.  ^^aoimvi,  C.I.  L,  ix.  6229  and  6230  ;  ^aoartvts 
6209  (the  form  UaoXos  does  not  occur  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  cent.  a.  d.)  ; 
also  aov,  e.  g.  IlaovAAiva,  C.  1.  G.  6665 ;   AovXov   (2656  b  add.)  (see  Eckinger, 

P-  13). 

$  40.  ae  for  an.  Ae  is  found  now  and  then  on  inscriptions  for  au,  e,  g. 
mae8o{leum\  C.I.  L.  i.  Fast.  min.  ix  of  i  a.d.;  Padinus^  &c. 

%  41.  6  for  ae.  (Brambach,  Orthogr.  p.  205  ;  Schuchardt,  Vok.  i.  p.  224  sqq.) 
E  for  ae  [at)  is  a  feature  of  the  Umbrian  language,  e.  g.  pre  (^Lat.  prae)j  and  is 
found  on  Latin  inscriptions  in  the  Umbrian  territory,  e.  g.  Cestda,  C.  I.  L. 
i.  168  (Pisaurum),  and  elsewhere  (see  Sittl,  Lok.  Verschied.  p.  4).  It  was 
a  feature  too  of  rustic  Latin,  as  we  see  from  Yarro,  L.  L.  vii.  96  rustici  pappum 
*  Mesium,'  non  Maesium ;  v.  97  in  Latio  rure  '  edus ' ;  qui  in  urbe,  ut  in 
multis,  a  addito  aedus ;  and  from  Lucilius*  ridicule  of  n  praetor  who  called 
himself  Cecilius  instead  of  Caecilius  (ix.  10  M.  Cecilius  pretor  ne  inisticus  fiat. 
Cf.  Diom.  452.  17  K.).  The  same  variation  of  e  and  ae  found  its  way  into 
ordinary  pronunciation  in  the  case  of  country- terms,  e.  g.faenisicia  smd/enisiciaj 
the  hay-harvest.  The  Romance  forms  point  to  sepes,  not  saepes ;  8?ptum,  not 
saeptum  {e,  g.  Port,  sebe,  Span,  seto;  (GrOber,  A.  L.  L.  v.  465).  From  Varro's 
remark  that  scaetia  (and  scaeptnim  ?)  repreisented  the  pronunciation  of  Greek 
oicriv^y  aKTJirrpov  at  his  time,  we  should  infer  that  this  ae  had  a  sound 
approaching  to  long  open  e,  for  Greek  17  probably  still  had  at  this  period  the 
open  sound  (Yarro,  L.  L,  vii.  96  obscaenum  dictum  ab  scaena  ;  eam  ut  Graeci 
Accius  scribit  ^  soena.'  In  pluribus  verbis  a  ante  e  alii  ponunt,  alii  non,  ut 
quod  partim  dicunt  ^scaeptnim,'  partim  '  sceptrum,"  alii  Plauti  'Faenera- 
tricem,' alii  ^  Feneratricem  * ;  sic  'faenisicia'  ac  'fenisicia').  This  spelling 
of  the  title  of  a  play  of  Plautus,  FeneratriXj  for  FaenSrdtriXj  the  Usuress,  agrees 
with  another  remark  of  Yarro  that /enu«,  not  faenusj  was  the  pronunciation  of 
Old  Latin,  used  by  Cato  and  others  (Non.  54  M.  ;  Yarro  lib.  iii  de  sermone 
Latino:  'faenus  autem  dictum  a  fetu,  et  quasi  fetura  quadam  pecuniae.' 
Nam  et  Catonem  et  ceteros  antiquiores  sine  a  littera  *  fenus '  pronuntiasse 
contendit,  ut  fetus  et  fecunditas).  How  thoroughly  ae  (through  we  ?)  became 
identified  with  the  long  sound  of  open  e  at  a  later  time,  we  see  from  the 
remark  of  a  fifth  century  grammarian,  that  eqitusy  when  the  first  syllable, 
through  being  accented,  was  unduly  lengthened  in  pronunciation,  became 
aequus  (Pompeius  285.  6  K.  plerumque  male  pronuntiamus,  et  facimus  vitium 
ut  brevis  syllaba  longo  tractu  sonet ...  si  (quis)  velit  dicere  *  aequus'  pro  eo 
quod  est  equus).  (Cf.  prehendo,  with  shortening  of  pra^  before  a  vowel,  as 
deamo  of  d€j  and  Marius  Yictorinus'  use  of  ^aeus  to  express  the  disyllabic 
pronunciation  of  Gk.  -cvr  (67  K.  .)  Another  grammarian  of  the  same  century 
gives  a  caution  against  the  confusion  of  vae  and  vt  (Agroecius  114.  21  K.  .  of 
quaeritur  and  quihitur  (id.  116.   18  K.) ;  while  he  speaks  of  the  first  »tyllable  of 
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praemium,j)ritiumj  prScor,  as  if  they  were  distinguished  in  writing  only,  not  in 
pronunciation  (id.  115  K.  praemium  cum  diphthongo  scribendum  ;  pretium, 
precor  sine  diphthongo.  Yeteres  enim  majorisrei  sermonescum  diphthongo, 
et  quadam  dignitate  scribi  voluerunt).  Even  in  the  fourth  cent.  Servius,  in 
a  note  on  Virgil,  Aen.  i.  344: — 

huie  conjux  Sychaeus  erat,  ditissimus  agri 
Phoenicum,  et  magno  miserae  dilectus  amore, 

thinks  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  misercte  is  the  Adjective,  not  the  Adverb 
YfiiMtf.  The  ^  Orthographies '  of  Bede  and  Alcuin  (the  latter  served  as 
a  text-book  for  Garlovingiau  scribes  of  MSS.)  abound  in  similar  distinctions 
(e.  g.  quaeritur  and  queritUTj  Alcuin  308. 16  K. ;  Bede  287. 8  K. ;  quaestus  and  qfiestua, 
Alcuin  308. 17  K. ;  aaevit  And  sevit,  Alcuin  310. 5  K. ;  Bede  389. 30  K.;  cado  and  ce2o, 
Alcuin  999.  6  K.  ;  Bede  a68.  27  K.),  some  of  which  may  have  been  taken  from 
earlier  grammarians  [ct.  Charisius  (fourth  cent.\  p.  98  K.  on  the  spelling  erumna 
for  aerumna  ;  Marius  Yictorinus  (fourth  cent.),  p.  25  K.  on  the  spelling  cesaries 
for  caesaries],  Philargyrius,  the  Virgil  Scholiast,  on  Ed.  iii.  39,  defends  the  ae 
of  haedera  (for  hidSra)  by  connecting  the  word  with  haereo  (cf.  Paul.  Fest.  71.  26 
Th.  hedera  dicta,  quod  haereat,  sive  quod  edita  petat,  vel  quia  id,  cui 
adhaeserit,  edit.).  With  all  this  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  often  difRcult  to 
decide  whether  the  proper  spelling  of  a  word  is  with  ae  or  e,  [For  the  rival 
claims  of  e  and  ae  in  some  words,  see  Georges,  Lex,  Wor^.  s.  w.  tndeSy  tienia, 
glebOj  maena,  muraena,  padex^  fdes,  cetra^  ne  (the  Interjection"!,  gaesum.'] 

On  Greek  inscriptions  we  find  c  for  Latin  ae  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
cent.  A.D.,  e.g.  KcmXios,  but  never  17.  (Eckinger,  p.  78.)  Instances  of  Latin 
ae  for  Greek  17  in  inscriptions  and  MSS.  are  given  by  Schuchardt,  Vok,  i.  p.  227 
sqq.,  a  very  frequent  case  being  that  Genitive  ending  of  female  names  in  -aea 
(Greek  -i^f)  from  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  e.  g.  Laudicaes  {C.I.L.i.  1212, 
which  is  discussed  in  ch.  vl.  §  18. 

S  42.  ai  for  ae.  The  old  spelling  at  is  found  on  Imperial  inscriptions, 
especially  in  the  reign  of  the  grammarian-emperor  Claudius  (e.  g.  C,  I.  L.  vi. 
353)  of  51  A.  D.,  Caisare  ;  but  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Terentius 
Scaurus  (second  cent.)  (16.  7  K.  sed  magis  in  illis  e  novissima  sonat\  not 
to  speak  of  Quintilian  (first  cent.)  (i.  7.  18  cigus  secundam  nunc  e  litteram 
ponimus),  that  the  second  element,  as  pronounced,  was  0,  not  t.  The  change 
of  the  earlier  ai  to  the  classical  form  of  the  diphthong,  ae,  took  place  in  the 
second  cent.  b.  c.  (e.  g.  aedeniy  beside  aiquomf  tahelai,  datai,  &c.,  on  the  S.  C. 
Bacch.  of  186  B.  c,  C.  /.  L.  i.  196).  The  spelling  aei,  found  once  or  twice 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  cent.  B.C.,  e.g.  conqxuneisivei,  CaeicUiuSf  Caeician[u8], 
may  mark  the  transition  (see  ch.  iv.  §  29).  In  ain  for  aisne,  aibat  (disyll.)  the 
diphthong  must  have  had  the  sound  of  O.  Lat.  ai. 

§  48.  Greek  ci.  Before  a  consonant  Greek  ci  is  always  t  in  Latin,  e.  g. 
Atrides.  Before  a  vowel  it  is  i  till  the  first  cent.  a.  d.,  then  f.  Thus 
Alexandra,  Darius,  &c,  are  the  earlier  spellings ;  Alexandrta^  Dartus  the  later. 
(See  Bi:ambach,  HiUfdnichleinj  p.  4.)  The  •?-,  -t-  was  often  shortened  (cf.  $  143). 
e.  g.  haJnSum  (Gk.  fiaXayttoy)  (cf.  Prise  i.  p.  71  H.  and  p.  73  H.  on  AlphSuSj 
HectorSuSy  &c.).  The  Greek  diphthong  which  probably  passed  into  the  i-sound 
about  100  B.  c.  is  a  common  expression  of  Latin  {,  e,  g.  'Avravuvosy  but  of 
Latin  f  only  in  hiatus,  e.g.  drpuov  (for  atrium),  Uowktios  ;for  PuMitis)  ;see 
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Eckinger,  p.  42).  Latin  ei  in  words  like  Pompeius  is  in  Greek  iji ;.  but  from 
the  first  century  a.  d.  we  find  also  ci,  e.  g.  Uomrttoi  (Eckinger,  p.  81). 

$  44.  oe  and  e.  Alcuin  and  Bede  give  almost  as  many  rules  for  the 
distinction  of  oe  and  e,  as  for  the  distinction  of  ae  and  e  [e.  g.  cepU  and  coepitf 
coepta  and  inceptOy  Alcuin  vii.  299.  18  K.  ;  Bede  vii.  269.  14  K.  ;  fedus  (quod  est 
deformis)  and  foedus,  Alcuin  vii.  301-302.  2  K.  ;  Bede  vii.  273.  4  K.  ;  cf. 
Orthogr.  Bern.  293.  9  K.  ;  pene,  penes,  and  poena,  Alcuin  vii.  306.  35  K.  ;  Bede 
vii.  286.  I  K.],  some  of  which  may  come  from  earlier  grammarians.  [For 
variations  in  spelling  between  oe,  e,  ae  see  Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  p.  288  sqq., 
and  consult  Georges  and  Brambach  s.  w.  cena,  caenum,  faeteo  (cf.  Span,  hiede), 
amoenus,  feniu,  maereOt  paene,  pro^ium,  caeUibs,  caelum,  caucus,  oboedio,  foedua, 
fecunduSf  ohscenus,  pomoerium,  femina,  fetus,  &c.]  Gi^eek  91  is  in  classical  Latin  6y 
e.  g.  melodia,  but  earlier  oe,  e.  g.  comoeds  (cf.  Thraex  and  Thrax,  Blass,  p.  43). 

§  45.  oe  in  Bomanoe.  *pSna  for  poena  is  indicated  by  the  Romance  forms 
(e.  g.  Ital.  pena,  Span,  pena,  Fr.  peine),  and  probably  */Mus  for  foeduSy  foul 
(e.  g.  Span,  hedo,  feo).  CSna  (e.  g.  Ital.  cena,  Span,  cena)  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  correct  spelling  (cf.  Osc  kersna-),  though  the  spelling  with  oe  (due 
to  confusion  with  Greek  koiv6s,  as  coeium,  for  caelum,  confused  with  icotkos)  in 
very  old  (coek-  on  a  Praenestine  cista.     Mel,  Arch.  1890,  p.  303). 

$  46.  Qreek  cv.  Marius  Yictorinus  vi.  66-67  K.  consimili  ratione  quaeritur, 
Orpheus  in  metro,  ut 

non  me  carminibus  vincat  nee  Thi*acius  Orpheus, 

utnim  trisyllabum  an  disyllabum  sit,  an  idem  nomen  duplici  enuntiatione 
promatur,  aut  sine  a  littera,  ut  Peleus  Pentheus,  aut  cum  a,  ut  ita  declinetur 
Orphaeus,  ut  Aristaeus.  visum  est  tamen  hoc  posse  discern!,  ut  ilia  sine  a 
littera  graeca  sit  enuntiatio,  haec  latina,  quae  per  diphthongon  effertur.  The 
proper  spelling  is  euhoe,  Euhius,  etthan,  not  woe,  Erius,  evan  (see  Brambach, 
HmfsMxMtin  s.  w.).  For  a  corruption  of  Greek  cv  in  vulgar  pronunciation, 
see  App.  Probi  199.  6  hermeneumata  non  ^erminomata.'  On  an  old  mirror 
of  Praeneste  we  have  Taseos  (TVuei,  Gen.)  for  afiacCir  {EpK  Epigr.  i.  23). 

§  47.  ui  of  coi.  Quint,  i.  7.  27  illud  nunc  melius,  quod  '  cui '  tribus  quas 
posui  litteris  enotamus,  in  quo  pueris  nobis  ad  pinguem  sane  sonum  qu  et  oi 
utebantur,  tantum  ut  ab  illo  'qui'  distingueretur.  Ter.  Scaur.  28.  i  K.  c 
autem  in  dativo  ponimus,  ut  sit  differentia  cui  et  qui,  id  est  dativi  [et 
vooativi]  singularis  et  nominativi  et  vocativi  pluralis.  Annaeus  ComutuB 
ap.  Cassiod.  149.  8  K. '  qui'  syllaba  per  qui  scribitur  ;  si  dividitur,  ut  sit 
cui  et  huic,  per  e. 

§  48.  J,  V.  That  Latin  ^'  and  v  had  some  sound  like  our  ^,  w, 
and  not  like  our  j,  v,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  We  se^ 
this  from  the  close  relation  that  exists  between  i  andy,  u  and  v 
in  different  forms  of  the  same  word  in  Latin,  e.  g.  jam  and 
nunciam  (3  sylL),  tefiuis  and  fenvia  (3  sylL),  as  well  as  from  the 
express  testimony  of  grammarians.  The  signs  j  and  t^,  which 
suggest  to  us  a  difference  between  the  sound  of  these  lettei*s  and 
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of  the  corresponding  vowels,  are,  as  we  saw  (ch.  i.  §  7),  of  qaite  a 
late  date.  In  the  Roman  period  ju9  and  vos  were  written  with  i 
and  u,  ius^  uo»,  exactly  like  piu^  and  iuos  (ch.  i.  §  i).  The  only 
question  is  whether  j  and  v  were  actual  consonants  {y,  w)  or  half - 
vowels  (1,  If).  Our  ^,  for  example^  in  '  you '  is  a  spirant  consonant, 
but  IS  often  in  pronunciation  weakened  into  a  half-vowel  (Sweet, 
Haudh,  p.  37).  The  distinction  is  so  slight  a  one  that  it  seems  im- 
possible to  determine  the  exact  pronunciation  of  j  and  t?  in  a  dead 
language  like  Latin ;  and  probably  the  pronunciation  varied  at 
different  times;  but  we  certainly  have  one  or  two  clear  testi- 
monies to  the  consonantal  character  of  these  sounds.  Thus  a 
fifth  (?)  century  grammarian  remarks  on  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  Greeks  of  his  day  (as  by  the  Greeks  of  our  own  time)  in 
pronouncing  this  y-sound  in  such  a  word  as  jus.  They  make  the 
word^  he  says^  almost  a  disyllabic  (Consentius  v.  394  K.).  And 
the  same  writer  in  another  passage  mentions  a  corresponding 
mispronunciation  of  the  «^-sound  in  vmi  (v.  395. 15  K.  u  quoque 
litteram  aliqui  pinguius  ecferunt,  ut^  cum  dicunt  Weni,'  putes 
trisyllabum  incipere).  And  much  earlier,  in  the  first  cent.  a.  d., 
we  have  a  distinction  drawn  between  v  of  valenfe,  primifivo, 
&c.,  and  the  u  of  quis.  The  former  is  said  to  sound  '  cum  aliqua 
aspiratione'  (Velius  Longus  vii.  58.  17  K.),  much  as  Varro,  the 
contemporary  of  Cicero^  says  that  v-  had  a  strong  thick  sound 
(crassum  et  quasi  validum)  in  vafer^  velum,  vinum,  vomis,  vulnns 
&c.  {L.  Z.  iii.  fr.  p.  148  Wilm.).  That  this  consonantal  character 
of  ^'  and  V  intensified  and  developed  itself  as  the  centuries  went 
on^  we  see  from  the  Romance  languages^  e.g.  Italian^  where 
Latin  v  has  become  our  t;-,  Latin  j  our  ^'-sound  (e.  g.  vostro^  Lat. 
vaster,  giurare,  Lat.  jurdre) ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  further 
back  we  go  in  the  history  of  the  Latin  language  the  less  con- 
sonantal was  the  sound  of  ^'  and  v  ^.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of 
this,  unless  we  count  as  such  the  scansion  dbicio  in  Plautus  and 
Terence,  where  the^*  appears  to  be  so  entirely  sunk  in  the  follow- 
ing i  {e\  as  not   to   make  the  first  syllable  long  by  position, 


'  I.-Eur.   swd-   became  Latin  nH;       indicate  that  the  v  of  vce-  was  more 
e.  g.  Bcnror  (through  *sw-  ?\  but  not       consonantal  than  ordinary  r. 
I.-Eur.    w6-,   e.  g.   wfti.s  which  may 
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whereas  in  dbicio  of  the  classical  poets  the  first  syllable  is  so 
lengthened  {A.  L,  L,  iv.  560)  (but  see  ch.  iii.  §  25).  This  merging 
of  j  in  a  following  i  has  been  compared  with  the  merging  of  the 
u  of  yw,  which  Velius  Longus  tells  us  was  more  vocalic  than  the 
V  of  val^itCy  &c.,  in  a  following  «,  e.  g.  cum  (earlier  quo7n)  for 
quufiiy  locunlur  (earlier  loqnontur)  for  loquuntur  (cf .  §  93).  A  similar 
unconsonantal  character  for  v  in  early  Latin  has  been  inferred 
from  the  reduction  of  Ivi  to  i  in  such  Plautine  forms  as  obll9cor 
for  obliviscoTy  dimis  for  divmus;  but  in  the  absence  of  express 
testimony,  such  as  we  have  for  the  consonantal  character  of  j 
and  t;  at  a  later  time,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  positively  so 
minute  a  point.  An  untrained  ear  can  hardly  distinguish  between 
the  spirants  y,  w,  and  the  half -vowels  ?,  w,  nor  yet  between  the 
various  nuances  of  the  zr-sound,  such  as  our  w/i,  e.  g.  *  which/  the 
unvoiced  w,  differing  from  the  voiced  w  of  *  witch '  as  p  from  b, 
t  from  d^  c  from  g,  or  such  as  in  French  *  oui/  the  consonant  of 
the  vowel  of  French  '  sou/  while  our  w  is  the  consonant  of  the 
vowel  of  English  *  full/  '  put '  (Sweet,  Handbh  p.  4a).  So  much 
we  can  say,  that  the  pronunciation  of  j  and  v  certainly  became 
more  and  more  removed  from  the  half -vowels  in  the  centuries  of 
the  Empire  \  and  it  is  natural  to  infer  a  movement  in  the  same 
direction  in  the  Republican  period.  But  when  exactly  3  and  v 
ceased  to  be  half -vowels  and  became  consonants,  or  how  far  their 
character  varied  according  to  their  position  in  the  word  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  precision. 

The  same  tendency  to  syncopate  a  short  unaccented  syllable 
that  produced  calda  out  of  coMda  affected  the  vowels  »,  u  when 
they  preceded  other  vowels.  The  word  Idrua.  is  a  trisyllable  in 
Plautus  j  it  has  become  a  dissyllable  in  classical  Latin,  just  as 
Idridum  of  Plautus  became  Idrdum,  The  only  forms  known  to 
Plautus  are  miluos,  rSUcnos^  grdtiu,  which  in  classical  Latin 
are  milvoSy  reliquos  (by  the  middle  of  the  first  cent.  a.d.  relicus), 
gratu.  In  the  first  cent.  a.d.  tenuU  wavered  between  a  dissyl- 
lable and  a  trisyllable  (Caesellius  ap.  Cassiod.  vii.  005  K.). 

This  reduction  of  the  vowel  i  after  ty  c  led,  as  we  shall  see 
(§§  9^>  94)1  ^  ^^^  assibilation  of  these  consonants.  THiu% 
became  *  Titans  and  then  something  like  ^Tilms  (cf .  our  *  orchard ' 
for  *  ort-yard  ^),  as  we  learn  from  the  remark  of  a  fifth  cent. 
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grammarian^  quoted  below  :  si  dicas  ^  Titius '  (i)  pinguius  sonat 
et  perdit  sonum  suum  et  accipit  sibilum. 

As  to  the  pronunciation  of  words  like  Malay  Pompeius,  ejus, 
where  the  diphthong  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  we  have  very  clear 
information  from  the  grammarians  that  the  i-sound  was  shared 
both  by  the  first  and  the  second  syllable,  Mai-j[a  or  Mai-ya^  not 
Ma-j[a,  Ma-ya.  To  express  this  sound  Cicero  proposed  to  write 
Jlaiidj  Aiiax  with  two  i's  (Velius  Longus  vii.  54. 16  K. ;  Quint. 
i.  4.  11);  and  on  inscriptions  we  find  spellings  like  maiIob^im 
(C.  /.  L,  ii.  1964,  col.  iii.  \o)  (see  ch.  i.  §  7),  where  the  Jong  form 
of  I  may  express  the  consonantal  or  half -vocalic  sound  j^  as  in 
conIvnx  (CI.L.  vii.  8,  &c.)  (ch.  i.  §  i).  Whether  it  was  this 
already  existing  practice  of  writing  long  I  for  y,  which  made 
Claudius  abstain  from  proposing  a  new  letter  for  y,  when  he 
introduced  the  inverted  F-sign  for  t?,  or  whether  he  followed  the 
Greek  alphabet  which  had  a  sign  for  w  (the  digamma),  but  none 
for  y,  we  cannot  say.  Possibly  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
more  rapid  development  of  the  ir-sound  (Latin  v)  than  of  the 
^-sound  (Latin  j), 

V  and  b  (which  had  by  this  time  become  between  vowels  the 
bilabial  spirant)  were^  as  early  as  the  third  cent.  a.  d.^  hardly 
distinguishable^  as  is  seen  from  the  frequent  warnings  given  by 
the  grammarians  against  confusion  of  labat  and  lavat  (Probi 
Appendix  199.  %2  K.),  libido  and  Hvido  (ib.  201.  4  K.),  &c.,  &c. 
Indeed  one  g^mmatical  treatise  (of  the  fifth  century)  is 
devoted  to  this  very  subject :  Adamantii  sive  Martyrii  de 
B  vocali  et  V  vocali.  It  was  summarized  by  Cassiodorus  for 
the  book  on  Orthography  which  he  compiled  for  the  use  of 
Benedictine  copyists  of  MSS.  (Keil,  Gra^nmatici  Latini,  vol.  vii). 

At  some  time  before  the  fifth  cent.  A.D.,  when  precisely  we 
cannot  say,  initial  t;,  and  possibly  v  in  other  positions  too,  seems 
to  have  passed  from  the  bilabial  spirant  (Spanish  b)  to  the 
labio-dental  spirant  (our  r).  After  I,  r  it  assumed  in  time  the 
sound  of  the  voiced  mute  b. 

%  49.  Tettimony  of  grammarianB.  Quintilian  i.  4.  10,  ti,  after  saying  that 
a  letter  is  wanting  to  the  Latin  alphabet  to  express  the  sound  of  v  in  aervusy 
vuigusy  the  Aeolic  digamma,  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  consonantal  {pro  canwnan- 
tibua)  character  of  the  vowels  t,  Uj  e.  g.  iam  but  etiam,  uos  but  tuoa.  Of  ccnjicit 
he  says,  littera  i  sibi  insidtty  and  so  with  u  in  rulgusy  aercus.    In  another  passage 
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'  (i.  7.  a6)  he  tells  us  that  s/tirxMS  was  the  spelling  of  his  teachers^  sermn  that  of 
his  own  time,  but  that  neither  spelling  quite  expressed  the  sound,  so  that 
the  emperor  Claudius  had  good  reason  to  introduce  a  new  letter  like  the 
Aeolic  digamma  (cf.  zii.  10.  99).  The  usual  expression  of  the  grammarians 
for  3  and  v  is  *  (i,  u)  transeunt  in  consonantium  potestatem  *  (e.  g.  Mar. 
Victorin.  vi.  5.  18  K. ;  Donat.  iv.  367.  19  K. ;  Gharisius  i.  8.  i  :  cf.  Diom.  L 
499.  14  K.  ;  Ter.  Maur.  vi  341..  536  K.).  Later  they  talk  of  the  '  pinguis  sonus ' 
as  opposed  to  the  ^  exilis '  or  '  tenuis '  (.vocalic),  the  first  to  use  this  term  being 
Servius  (fourth  cent. )  (iv.  499.  i  K.),  e.  g.  Pompeius  (fifth  cent. )  (v.  103  K. 
*  vanus '  quando  dico  pinguior  sonus  est.  numquid  dicis  u  a  nus  ?  ergo  vides 
quia,  si  ponantur  solae,  tenuem  sunum  habent,  si  jungantur  ad  alias  litteras, 
pingues  sonant,  similiter  et  i  sic  patitur.  *  itur/  ecoe  tenuius  sonat ;  si  dicas 
^  Titius/  pinguius  sonat  et  perdit  sonum  suum  et  accipit  sibilum).  Finally 
Priscian  (sixth  cent.)  speaks  of  the  ^  di versus  sonus '  of  ^'  and  0  from  i  and  u, 
and  questions  the  soundness  of  Censorinus'  (third  cent.)  contrary  opinion 
(i.  p.  13  H.  non  sunt  in  eisdem,  meo  judicio,  elementis  accipiendae  :  quamvis 
et  Oensorino,  doctissimo  artis  grammaticae,  idem  placuit)  (cf.  Nigidius 
ap.  Gell.  xix.  14.  6).  In  another  passage  Priscian  talks  of  v  and  5  as  quite 
similar  in  sound  (i.  18.  10  H.),  where  he  says  that  caelebs  should  be  written 
*caelev8j  the  word  being  derived  from  caelum  and  tn'to,  and  meaning  literally 
caelestium  vitam  ducens  (!),  were  it  not  that  v  is  never  allowed  to  stand  before 
a  consonant.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  b  had  this  sound  in  very  early  Latin, 
because  Quintilian  quotes  Belena  for  HSUna  {ptKiva)  (cf.  Serv.  in  Don.  499.  9  K., 
and  C.  2.  L.  i.  1501)  from  early  literature.  This  remark  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  early  MS.  corruptions  showed  themselves.  When  we  turn  to 
the  passage  in  Quintilian  (i.  4.  is\  we  find  that  he  is  discussing  the  use  of  h 
for  Greek  ir  and  <f>  in  early  Latin.  His  examples  are  Burrus  (for  llvppSs),  Bruges 
(for  ^pvyts)  and  balaena  (for  <pdKkmva).  The  whole  passage  is  taken  from 
Verrius  Flaccus,  who  used  these  same  examples.  In  our  MSS.  of  Quintilian 
there  is  the  corruption  Belena  for  baicuma,  a  corruption  which  must  have  also 
existed  in  the  MS.  used  by  Priscian,  and  which  led  him  to  make  this  mistake 
{Fleck.  Jakrb.  1889,  p.  394).  We  notice  that  Consentius  (fifth  cent.  ?)  happens 
to  use  pinguia  in  precisely  the  opposite  sense  when  he  speaks  of  that  mis- 
pronunciation of  rent  which  made  the  word  almost  like  a  trisyllable  (v.  395. 
15  K.),  unless  indeed  he  is  referring  to  the  bilabial  (to)  as  opposed  to  the 
labiodental  spirant  sound  (v)  (see  below).  Other  barbarisms  which  he 
mentions  as  ^  in  usu  cotidie  loquentium '  are  ao^u-it  for  disyllabic  solvitj  uam 
for  uram,  induruit  (a  trisyllable)  (v.  399.  35  K.  . 

S  50.  j  and  v  in  early  Latin.  Priscian  (i.  p.  17.  3  K.)  is  certainly  wrong  in 
explaining  the  sine  invidia  of  Terence  (Andr,  66)  by  the  vocalic  character  of  r 
(see  ch.  iii.  §  34)  ;  Accius*  augura  {Trag,  694  R) :  pr6  certo  arbitnJbor  sortis, 
6racla,  aditus,  augura,  may  be  a  by  form,  and  not  a  case  of  suppression  of  i  (y); 
proge/nie  mi  genui  on  a  hexameter  line  of  a  Scipio  epitaph  of  c  130  b.  c.  (C.  /.  L. 
i.  38)  is  perhaps  a  graver's  error  for  progeniem  genui ;  the  use  of  -i,  not  -n,  in 
the  Qen.  Sing,  of  lO-stems  in  the  older  writers  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sound  ofj  (see  ch.  vi.  §  90),  nor  have  the  Plautine  forms  ain  (always),  aibat 
(occasional)  (see  ch.viii.  §  35) ;  peifyro,  where  the  r  of  the  preposition  has  been 
dropped,  owing  to  the  consonantal  nature  of  the  t,  seems  to  be  a  later  spelling 
than  periero  (see  Georges,  Lex.  Worif.  s.  v.)  ;  and  the  ti-ue  account  of  puleium 
fieabane  (also  pulegiumf  see  Georges)  is  a  matter  of  doubt  (see  ch.  iv.  $  1 16). 
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Between  I  and  another  i,  v  disappears  at  a  very  early  time,  e.  g.  obliscory  dinua  in 
Plautus  (see /2A«»n.  Mu8,  xxxv.  627)  ;  and  Plautus'  trisyllabic  avonculus  (auncuitis 
or  (umculus)  seemB  to  be  a  suppression  of  pretonic  v  like  the  later  Noembris 
.  for  Novembris  (see  below).  The  yocalic  nature  of  v  in  cave  (pronounced  with 
f,  ch.  iii.  §  44)  is  seen  from  Cicero's  story  {Div.  ii.  84)  of  the  confusion  of  Cauneas 
(sc.  Jicus  verido)  with  cave  ne  eas,  as  well  as  from  the  spelling  causis  for  cave  sis 
in  Juvenal  Ix.  120 ;  of  t?  in  ave  (pronounced  with  -Sj  Quint,  i.  6.  ai)  from 
Phaedrus'  fable  {App.  21)  of  the  man  who  mistook  the  caw  of  a  crow  for 
this  word  {famila  for  familia  on  an  inscr.  of  Ameria  in  Umbria,  CI.L.  xi. 
4488,  may  be  a  dialectal  variety,  like  the  Oscan  famelo  ^  familia '  of  Bantia,  Zv. 
/.  /./.  331).  Our  w  is  similarly  suppressed  in  '  Ha(w)arden, '  *  Main(w)aring/  &c 

$  61.  in  late  Latin  and  Bomanoe.  With  Latin  ^'  (our  y)  were  merged  in 
Vulgar  Latin  g  before  «,  i,  and  d  before  t  followed  by  a  vowel  (see  below),  for 
these  three  Latin  sounds  are  indistinguishable  in  the  Bomance  languages. 
Spellings  therefore  on  late  inscriptions  like  DitUiali  (Rossi  11 18,  of  568  ▲.  n.  , 
Madias  (Rossi  172),  Giove  {I.R.N,  695),  Qianuaria  (Fabr.  z.  632,  Interamna, 
of  503  ▲.  D.)  do  not  indicate  that  j  had  passed  from  the  y-sound  (see  A.  L.  L, 
i.  aao),  but  that  •diu-,  -dia-^  gio-,  gia-  were  pronounced  like  -yu,  -ya,  yo-^  &c. 
The  occasional  spelling  with  Lat.  z,  Greek  (,  e.g.  Zanuario  {C.LL.  x.  2466), 
(pvKua  (/.  /.  S.  826.  22,  Naples),  Ko^iovi  (Lat.  co{n)jux,  C,  I.L,  x.  719,  SuiTontum) 
is  probably  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  indicate  the  spirant  sound  of  ^'  (our  y) 
as  opposed  to  the  vocalic  sound  of  t ;  for  Lat.  2,  Greek  (  had  at  this  time  the 
soft  or  voiced  s- sound  of  our  verb  ^  to  use,'  and  not  our  j-sound,  nor  the  sound 
of  -d2-  in  ^adze'  (see  §  120%  (For  other  examples  see  Schuchardt,  Vok.  i. 
pp.  66  sqq.)  This  Vulgar  Latin  y-sound  of  triple  origin  is  y  in  Spanish  (in 
most  situations^,  in  Sardinian,  and  (by  Greek  influence  ?)  in  South  Italian, 
but  in  ordinary  Italian  (except  when  pretonic,  e.g.  rione  from  Lat.  regionem, 
ajuta,  pronounced  ayuta,  from  Lat.  adjUtat)  it  has  become  the  sound  of  our  j' ; 
while  in  French  (in  most  situations)  it  has  assumed  the  sound  which  we 
write  s  in  'pleasure,'  z  in  ^  azure.'  Thus  Latin  jugum  is  Span,  yugo,  ItaL 
giogo,  Fr.  joug  ;  Lat.  majtis  is  Span,  mayo,  Sicilian  mayu,  Ital.  maggio  ;  Vulg. 
Lat.  Jenuarius  is  Sicil.  yennaru,  Ital.  gennajo,  Fr.  Janvier.  In  loanwords  in 
Welsh  Latin  i  has  the  y- sound,  e.  g.  lonawr  (Lat.  Jdnudrius)^  dydd  lau  (Lat. 
dies  Jwis).  In  Greek  inscriptions,  bosides  the  usual  <,  e.  g.  'lovXiof ,  Iloi'irciof, 
we  have  sometimes  rj  and  ci,  e.g.  'HouXios,  Elovkiot,  Toiios  and  Tatjos  (see 
Eckinger,  p.  80). 

The  barred  d  of  the  Pelignian  dialect  (Petie<^2u,  uir/adu,  Uibdu,  afied  in  the 
sime  inscription,  Zvetaieff,  Inscr.  Ital.  Inf.  13)  expresses  some  sound  into  which 
consonantal  t  (y)and  di  in  hiatus  had  developed  (Latin  Pdtiedia,  *viam'dOf  VibidiOy 
abiit)  {Rhein.  Mus.  xliii.  348 ;  Class.  Rev.  vii.  104))  ^^^  seems  to  be  a  dialectal 
anticipation  of  the  coincidence  of  di  in  hiatus  and  j  in  Vulgar  and  late  Latin. 
After  a  short  accented  vowel  y  suffered  some  similar  change  in  Teutonic, 
witness  Goth,  iddja  I  went,  from  the  root  £1  to  go. 

$  62.  V  oonftued  with  b  in  late  Latin  and  Bomanoe.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  ▲.  d.  we  begin  to  find  b  and  v  interchanged  on  inscrip- 
tions (see  Schuchardt,  Vok.  i.  131  and  iii.  67  ;  Brambach,  Orih.  p.  338),  and  by 
the  third  century  the  confusion  is  complete.  The  b-symbol  is,  as  is  natural, 
used  for  the  o-sound  more  frequently  than  the  vowel  symbol  (capital  V,  uncial 
U,  see  i.  7)  for  b.    Latin  b  had  probably  by  this  time  become,  when  between 

£ 
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vowels,  a  spirant  (see  $  78),  so  that  the  tendency  is  to  restrict  V,  U  to  the 
vowel-  (u),  B  to  the  spirant-sounds  (6,  v\  (For  examples  of  the  interchange 
see  the  Indices  to  the  Corpus,)  In  Greek  inscriptions  ov  is  the  earliest  spelling 
for  Lat.  V,  ^d  continues  to  be  the  usual  spelling  throughout  the  Imperial 
period,  e.g.  dpovaX^t  Man.  Ancyr.,  OjtffircunavfM  (never  Bcav-),  oitrtpdyos  and 
oCtrpayoSy  &c.  But  we  find  fi  occasionally  even  in  the  first  cent.  a.  d.,  the 
earliest  examples  being  ^Ao^tof,  Aufiios  (the  usual  spelling),  Xtkfi€»otf  BoAc/nos. 
This  use  of  3  may  have  been  stimulated  by  the  preference  of  a  single  to 
a  double  symbol.  Aci^ios  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  Atiovtot ;  and  in  this 
way  we  may  explain  why  Latin  or  is  more  often  ofi  than  oov.  (It  is  often  ov, 
e.g.  Novios)  (see  Eckinger,  pp.  89«qq.)  Little  light  however  is  thrown  on  the 
pronunciation  of  Latin  v  by  this  Greek  use  of  3  ;  for  in  the  first  place,  the 
pronunciation  of  3  itself  in  the  Imperial  age  is  uncertain  (Blass  supposes  it 
to  have  become  a  spirant,  as  in  modern  Greek,  in  the  second  cent.  a.d. 
Auasprache  d,  Oriech.*  p.  91),  and  in  the  second,  the  use  of  3  followed  in  all 
probability  the  use  of  b  in  the  Latin  spelling.  (Thus  on  the  Edict  of  Diocletian 
vulva  is  spelt  bulha  in  the  Latin  inscription,  fiovXfitj  in  the  Greek.)  We  some- 
times find  ov  and  3  on  the  same  inscription,  e.  g.  Ncpova  and  Vtpfia  (second 
cent.\  ^Aootwoyor  and  ^kafiiayos  on  an  inscr.  of  Gyrene,  117-135  a.d.  (see 
Eckinger).  The  remarks  however  of  the  Grammarians  point,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  r  having  retained  its  connexion  with  the  vowel  u  till  a  later  time  in 
correct  pronunciation  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  indicated  by  the  loss  of  inter- 
vocalic V  in  paimentumt  &c.,  for  pdvimentum  (see  below).  At  what  time  the 
bilabial  spirant  v  (our  w)  became  the  labiodental  spirant  v  (our  v)  is  not  easy  to 
say.  It  would  be  rash  to  conclude  from  spellings  like  oonviviunif  convirio 
(where  the  m  of  com  is  changed  to  n)  on  the  Lex  Municipalis  of  Julius  Caesar 
{C.I,L.  i.  906),  and  still  more  from  inviteiy  tmn&?ts  (where  the  n  of  in  is  retained) 
on  the  Sententia  Minucionim  of  117  b.  c.  (i.  199^  that  the  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  Kepublican  period  ;  for  as  early  as  189  B.C.  we  have  inpeiraior 
(Wilm.  2837),  and  in  the  Sen.  Coua.  de  Bacchanalibus  of  186  b.c.  conproniesise 
i.  196),  clear  instances  of  n  before  an  imdoubted  bilabial.  The  facts  certainly 
point  to  com-,  tm-  being  the  oldest  spellings  before  t>-  ;and/-,  see  §  64),  e.g. 
comrovise  (and  cor^ntionid)  i.  196  ;  comralemj  coir\flwmt  (but  also  cor^fUmont)  i.  199  ; 
and  the  tm  uita  of  the  Palimpsest  of  Plautus  (ifsrc  471),  comuiuas  (Men,  994), 
may  rest  upon  old  tradition  ;  but  the  substitution  of  -n  for  -m  of  a  preposition 
before  a  consonant  in  a  compound  is  no  certain  evidence  for  the  nature  of 
the  consonant  (see  §  65).  More  weight  may  be  attached  to  Cicero's  deliberate 
preference  of  the  spelling  com  before  r,  mentioned  by  Marius  Victorinus 
(fourth  cent,  ▲.d.)  (,18.  14  K.) :  item  consonantes  inter  se,  sed  proprie  sunt 
cognatae,  quae  simili  figuratione  oris  dicuntur,  ut  est  b,  f,  m,  p,  quibus  Cicero 
adicit  u,  non  eam  quae  accipitur  pro  vocali,  aed  earn  quae  cousonantis  obtinet 
vloem,  et  anteposita  vocali  fit,  ut  aliae  quoque  consonantes.  quotiens  igitur 
praepositionem  sequetur  vox  cujus  prima  syllaba  incipit  a  supradictis  litteris, 
id  est  b,  f,  m,  p,  v,  quae  vox  conjuncta  praepositioni  siguificationem  ejus 
confundat,  vos  quoque  praepositionis  litteram  mutate,  ut  est  ^combibit,' 
'  comburit,'  'comfort,'  'comfundit,'  ^commemorat,'  ^comminuit,'  'comparat,' 
*  compellit,*  *  comvalescit,'  *  comvocat,'  non  '  coubibit,'  '  conburit,'  et  similia. 
sicetiam  praepositiojuncta  vocibusquae  incipiunt  a  supradictis  litteris  n  com- 
mutat  in  m,  ut  *  imbibit,'  '  imbuit,'  *  imfert,'  4mficit,'  '  immemor,'  '  immitis,' 
'impius/  ^-impotens.'    The  oi'dinary  rule  that  com-,  tm-  are  used  before  p,  b, 
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m  is  quoted  by  Pi-iscian  (i.  p.  31.  a  H.)  from  Pliny,  Papirian,  and  Probua  (cf. 
Papir.  ap.  Caasiod.  169.  6  K. ;  Prob.  150.  6  K.)  with  no  mention  either  of 
/  (which  Mar.  Vict,  must  have  taken  from  some  older  grammarian),  or  of  r. 
It  is  true  that  Cicero's  spelling,  comuoccU,  &c.,  might  equally  well  be  taken  as 
a  proof  of  the  more  yocalic  nature  of  1;  in  his  time  ;  for  before  a  vowel  com 
is  often  the  form  in  use,  e.  g.  cUmidOy  editor,  kc  [Caesellius  Vindex  (end  of 
first  cent.  a.d.)  (ap.  Cassiod.  ao6.  17  K. )  recommends  com-  before  a  vowel,  con- 
before  a  consonant  or  v :  tunc  pro  m  littera  n  litterae  sonum  decentius  effe- 
remus].  But  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  loanwords  give  a  similar  indication  of 
a  change  in  the  pronunciation  of  v  (at  any  rate  of  initial  v),  during  the  period 
of  the  Western  Empire.  The  early  Latin  loanwords  in  Teutonic  languages 
show  invariably  to  for  Latin  v-,  e.g.  Gk>th.  wins,  our  'wine,'  'wall,'  '-wick ' 
(Latin  vinum,  vallumj  vicus).  But  Teutonic  loanwords  in  Italian  &c.,  which 
date  from  the  Gothic  occupation  in  the  fifth  cent.  ▲.  d.,  show  gu-  for  Gothic  to- 
(e.  g.  guarire  from  Gothic  waijan  ;  guisa,  our  '  -wise '),  an  indication  that  the 
initial  to-  sound  had  passed  out  of  use  in  Latin.  An  examination  of  the 
Romance  languages  does  indeed  suggest  that  the  change  from  the  bilabial  to 
the  labiodental  spirant  was  not  completed  in  the  Vulgar  Latin  of  all  the 
provinces ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  close  connexion  of  the  w-  and  the 
c-sounds,  and  the  frequent  passage  of  a  language  from  either  sound  to  the  other, 
weaken  the  force  of  the  evidence.  In  Vulgar  Latin  intervocalic  b  had  been 
merged  in  v.  This  v,  of  double  origin,  has  the  labiodental  sound  in  Italian 
and  French  ;  but  is  bilabial  in  Spain,  and  (possibly  through  Greek  influence) 
in  South  Italy.  Spanish  and  South  Italian  also  merge  initial  b  and  v.  Thus, 
while  initial  and  intervocalic  b  of  Latin  bibo  receive  a  different  treatment  in 
Italian  bevere,  they  have  the  same  spirant  sound  in  Spanish  beber,  Sicilian 
viviri,  Calabrian  vivere.  The  identification  of  Latin  t;  and  intervocalic  b  in  all 
the  Romance  languages,  and  therefore  in  Vulgar  Latin,  shows  that  it  was  in  this 
position,  in  the  middle  of  a  word  between  vowels,  that  b  first  became  a  spirant 
sound  (see  below).  Confusions  of  spelling  between  b  and  v  are  usually  of 
this  soi-t,  e.g.  DdnuviitSf  the  spelling  of  the  classical  period,  later  Danubius  (see 
Georges,  Lex.  TFbf^'.s.v.,  and  for  other  examples,  s.w.  ahdlanaj  gabata,  viduviumj 
Suebi,  aebunij  VesuvitUj  sevir).  That  the  development  also  of  v  differed  accord- 
ing to  its  position  in  a  word  is  a  natural  inference,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
evidence.  Initial  accented  v  would,  owing  to  the  stress  with  which  a  con- 
sonant was  pronounced  in  this  position,  develop  its  consonantal  character 
more  rapidly  than  intervocalic  v,  especially  than  pretonic  intervocalic  v  (see 
below).  A  good  instance  of  a  confusion  of  spelling  due  to  this  is  the  word 
tinBficus^  which  so  often  assumed  the  form  beru^cusy  that  it  produced  in  late 
Latin  a  new  word  for  a  sorcerer,  mal^ficuis  {A.L.L,  i.  79)  (cf.  Probi  App. 
aoo.  9  K.  inter  beneficum  et  veneficum  hoc  interest,  quod  beneficum  bene 
facientem  significat,  veneficum  autem  veneni  datorem  esse  demonstrat). 
VdHUum  is  the  correct  spelling,  not  b&tUlum  (Nettleship,  ConiribuHons  to  Lot 
Lexie.  s.v.). 
After  r  and  I  the  same  thing  seems  to  have  happened ;  cf.  late  Lat.  cUbeus 

Agrim.  8a.  34),  arba  (75.  19),  Vulg.  Lat.  corbusj  curbiM  (Ft.  corbeau,  courbe, 
&c.).  Pliny's  example  of  preconsonantal  I  is  the  word  sUva  (§  99) ;  and  the 
classical  spelling  of  the  Perfect  of/erreo,  where  rv  is  followed  by  u  is/erbut  not 
fervui  (feruui)  (cf.  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf.  s.  w.  tulva^  ervum^  gUvua ;   Probi  App. 

198.  7  alveus  non  'albeus.*    AWeus  occurs  often  on  inscrr.,  e.g.  C.I.L,  x.  i. 

E  2 
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1695,  1696,  4752, 6850,  Eph.  Epigr,  iii.  48).  The  only  (?)  early  example  of  r6,  lb 
becoming  n^,  Iv  is  acervissimam  (J.  N.  1951,  of  155  jl.  d.),  a  misapelling  due  to  con- 
fusion of  two  similar  words  acerbus&nd  acervusj  and  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  a  change  of  the  sound  rb  to  the  sound  rv.  But  rby  lb  for  rv,  Iv  is  common  on 
inscrr.y  e.g.  coserba,  Hetbius,  scUbuSy  serbatj  serbus^  balbia  (see  index  to  C.I.L.  xiy  . 
Assimilation  also  often  played  a  part  in  the  development  of  v  and  b  ;  e.g. 
vervei  is  in  Vulg.  Lat.  *berbix  (Pr.  brebis,  Ital.  berbice)  ;  rei-vachim  is  ^barbactum 
(Span,  barbecho,  Sard,  barvatu,  Port,  barbeito),  and  the  only  change  of  rb  to  rr 
that  is  common  to  all  the  Romance  languages,  viz.  morvus  for  nun-bus,  seems  to 
show  the  influence  of  the  initial  m  (Span,  muermo,  Port,  mormo,  Prov.  vorma, 
Pr,  morve,  Sicil.  morvu.  See  A.  L.  L,  iv.  lai).  Primilegium  forpririlfffium  (Caper, 
iTi.  a  K.)  is  due  to  confusion  withprimuf.  We  have /for  v  in  the  spellings 
judicafid  {CLL,  vi.  6599),  Ma/ortio  (le  Blant,  I.G.  6ra  A,  of  597  A.D.  from 
Narbonne). 

§  68.  Intervooallo  v  dropped.  Between  vowels  v  seems  to  have  retained 
a  vocalic  character  much  longer.  It  was  dropped  before  u  of  the  Nom.  Sing.,  thus 
dirus  (older  deiv-)  became  *deiiis,  deus,  Gtiaevus  became  Onaeus,  &c  (ch.  iv.  §  70),  but 
was  usually  restored  from  the  other  cases,  e.  g.  rivus  from  rivoy  &c.,  but  Vulg. 
Lat.  had  rius,  &c.  (Ital.  rio,  Prov.  rius,  O.Fr.  riu)  ;  between  similar  vowels  it 
is  very  prone  to  disappear,  e.  g.  l-i,  sis,  for  si  vts,  obiiscor,  dinus  (Plant.),  just  as 
in  Mod.  Tuscan  between  e-e,  bee  for  beve  ;  late  spellings  like  noiciuSj  for  novtetus, 
Noe{m)bris  for  Novembris,  &c.,  are  very  frequent,  especially  when  v  stands  before 
tlie  accent.  (For  examples  see  Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  pp.  47isqq.,e.  g.  Flaxis 
C.  L  L.  i.  a77,  viii.  9492,  ao  E.  E.  v.  777  ;  cf.  the  remarks  of  grammarians 
like  Pix>bus,  Inst.  113.  17  K.  hoc  ovum  et  non  hoc  'oum';  Probi  App.  198 
5.  K.  flavus  non  *  flaus ' ;  ib.  199.  a  K.  rivus  non  *  rius ' ;  ib.  198.  8  K.  favilla 
non  *'  failla ' ;  ib.  199.  a  K.  pavor  non  ^  paor '  ;  ib.  197.  a8  avus  non  ^  aus '  ; 
similarly  on  Greek  inscriptions  Noc/x^ptos  is  the  usual  form  (as  early  as  73 
B.C.  in  S.  C.  of  Oropus)  ;  cf.  'Oicraios  (time  of  Augustus) ;  'Aifavos (C. 2. /.  4750)  ; 
^trjposy  &c.  (Eckiuger,  p.  9a)  (see  also  Georges,  Lex,  Wotif.  s.  w.  Umgao,  boa, 
boo,  Rib  beck,  Index,  p.  448  for  spellings  in  Virgil  MSS.  likeyZutus,  exuiae,  iueniSj 
))eside  which  we  find  Jluvcnta,  bovum,  fluridus,  fluviiantem,  ingruvit,  tenuvia). 

§  54.  Fostoonsonantalv  dropped.  Vulg.  Lat.  v  (in  classical  Latin  the  vowel  t^) 
is  also  dropped  after  consonants  not  only  before  ti  (for  examples  see  Schuchardt, 
Vok,  ii.  pp.  464  sqq.),  e.  g.  mortus  for  mortuits,  cardus  for  carduus  (cf.  cardetis 
Petron  46.  4)  (Ital.  morto,  cardo  ;  Span,  muerto,  cardo  ;  Fr.  mort,  chardon 
from  *cardo,  -onis),  just  as  -qtiu-  became  -cU'  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  cent. 
A.  D.  e.  g.  ecus,  locuntur,  locutus  (see  §  93),  but  also  when  pretonic  in  words  like 
Jdn{u)diius,  Febr{u)driii8,  batt.u]ere,  c(ms{u)ere,  contin(%i)an'  (see  Georges  and 
Brambach  s.  vv.  and  for  coniin  u)ari,  A.  L.  L,  viiL  129,  136.  Examples  of  this 
spelling  in  Inscriptions  and  MSS.  have  been  collected  by  Schuchardt,  Vok,  ii. 
pp.  467  sqq.  Compare  the  Romance  forms,  e.  g.  Ital.  gennajo,  febbrajo, 
batt^re,  cucire,  &c.)  (see  ch.  iii.  §  15).  In  the  App.  Probi  we  have  :  199.  la 
Februarius  non  ^Febrarius'  ;  197.  23  vacua  non  *  vaqua,'  vacui  non  *  vaqui' 
(cf.  Febrarins  in  various  Latin  inscriptions,  such  as  CLL,  ix.  3160;  xiv. 
58.  a795).  Pituita  must  have  had  in  ordinary  speech  the  trisyllabic  pronuncia- 
tion which  Horace  gives  it  {Epp,  i.  i.  108  nisi  cum  pituita  molesta  est),  and  not 
the  quadrisyllabic  of  Catullus  (xxiii.  17  mucusque  et  mala  pituita  nasi).  For 
Aelius  Stilo's  derivation  of  the  word  was  ^  quia  petit  vitam '  (ap.  Quint,  i.  6. 
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37),  and  the  Vulgar  Latin  form  was  *pipi(a  or  *pipp%ta  (Ital.  pipita.  Span, 
pepita,  Pr.  p^pie ;  cf.  Mid.  Engl,  pippe,  Swiss  pfiffis).  On  the  other  hand 
fsuavis  seems  to  have  been  a  trisyllable  in  Vulg.  Lat.  (as  in  Sedulius,  e.  g. 
i.  974,  and  later  poets),  e.  g.  Ital.  soave,  O.Fr.  so-^f,  Prov.  so^u.  Servius  (ad 
Ae*u  i.  357)  tells  us  that  many  persons  in  his  day  considered  su&det  to  be 
a  trisyllable. 

S  55.  ai,  ei  before  a  vowel.  Velius  Longus  says  that  Cicero  wrote  Maiia^  &c., 
because  he  thought  these  words  should  be  written  as  they  were  pronounced 
{auditu  emensus  scriptionem)  ;  Wi'cojUcU  might  be  written  coiiicit  to  express  the 
sound  of  the  first  syllable  coi  and  the  second  and  third  syllables  iicit  (Vel. 
Long.  vii.  54. 16  K.)  :  in  plerisque  Cicero  videtur  auditu  emensus  scriptionem, 
qui  et  *  Aiiacem '  et  ^  Maiiam '  per  duo  i  scribenda  existimavit  :  quidam  unum 
esse  animadvertunt,  siquidem  potest  et  per  unum  i  enuntiari,  ut  scriptum 
est.  unde  illud  quod  pressius  et  plenius  sonet  per  duo  1  scribi  oportere  exis- 
timat,  sic  et  *•  Troiiam/  et  siqua  talia  sunt,  inde  crescit  ista  geminatio,  et 
iBcipit  per  tria  i  scribi  '■  coiiicit,'  ut  prima  syllaba  sit  coi,  sequentes  duae  iicit. . . 
at  qui  Troiam  et  Maiam  per  unum  i  scribunt,  negant  onerandam  pluribus 
litteris  scriptionem,  cum  sonus  ipse  sufficiat.  hanc  enim  naturam  esse  qua- 
rundam  litterarum,  ut  morentur  et  enuntiatione  sonum  detineant,  quod  accidit 
et  in  eo  quod  dicimus  *  hoc  est'  [pronounced  '  hoccest '  p.  54.  la],  cum  ipsa 
vastitas  litterae  in  enuntiatione  pinguescat.  atque  ipsa  natura  i  litterae  est 
ut  interjecta  vocalibus  latinis  enuntietur,  dum  et  prior  illam  adserit  et 
sequens  sibi  vindicat.  So  Priscian  (x.  i.  494)  says  that  aio  was  spelt  aiio 
in  former  times,  and  is  still  pronounced  *■  ayyo '  (i  loco  consonaniis  haJbet  duplicis). 
Our  ordinary  pronunciation  Trd-Jaj  s-jiia  is  wrong.  The  first  vowel  of  the 
diphthong  retained  its  natural  quantity,  sjerOf  Qdiua^  but  ijus^  diOj  major  (see 
Arch,  Olott,  Itai.  x),  as  we  see  from  Romance  forms  like  Ital.  peggio  (with  open 
e)  for  lAiin  pSjor,  and  from  the  remark  of  Terentianus Maurus  (p.  343  K.,,  that 
in  Troja,  MaiOj  p^joTy  jejunium  the  vowel  preceding  j  is  short  in  each  of  these 
words,  though  the  syllable  is  long.  Similarly  ejvlo^  to  utter  the  cry  et  (Plant. 
Au^.-'j^  ei  mihi !  .  .  Cur  eiulas?)  must  have  been  pronounced  ei-j[ulo.  In 
luiaccented  syllables  jf,  {  seem  to  have  been  dropped  after  a  short  vowel  in 
Latin,  e.  g.  the  Adj.  suffix  -ents  for  *-ei/08  (-Rtr.  Filciog.  1891  p.  18)  (ch.  v.). 
Spellings  like  aiio  are  sometimes  found  in  MSS.  of  classical  authors,  e.  g.  aio  in 
the  archetype  of  Hor.  Epp,  i.  15.  45  was  written  aiioj  whence  the  corruption 
alio  in  several  MSS  {Class.  Rev,  v.  296) ;  eiitis  in  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  of 
Plautus,  Most.  981  &c. ;  piiaculum' (in  the  Vetus  Codex  pilacuium)  True.  223. 

§  66.  H.  Latin  A,  the  representative  of  Indo-European  GH  (e.g. 
hostis^  our  *  guest  ^)  must  in  prehistoric  times  have  had  some 
sound  like  German  ch  in  '  ach/  Scotch  ch  in  '  loch/  but  by  the 
literary  period  had  been  reduced  to  the  mere  spiritus  fortis,  our 
h.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sound  was  dropped  in 
Vulgar  Latin  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  cent.  b.  c,  for 
we  have  not  a  trace  of  initial  or  medial  h  in  any  of  the  Romance 
languages,  not  even  the  oldest ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  tasks  of 
grammarians  at  Rome  was  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  correct  use  of 
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initial  /,  their  usual  practice  being  to  appeal  to  the  Sabine  dialect 
where  I. -Eur.  gh-  had  become^^  (e.  %.fo%ti%\  as  gh  in  our  *  enough  * 
(ch.  iv.  §  lai).  The  Greek  aspirated  consonants  ^,x,  <^(t-h,  k-h, 
p-h,  as  in  *  an^-^eap/  '  ini-^om/  *  ujo-^ill ')  were  expressed  by  the 
simple  tenues  t^  c,  p  in  the  Latin  of  the  Republic,  until  at  the 
time  of  Cicero  it  was  felt  necessary  to  express  them  more 
accurately  by  tA,  cA^pi  (ch.  i.  §  ii) ;  and  this  pronunciation  was 
carefully  followed  in  polite  circles.  The  struggle  to  attain  the 
new  shibboleth  of  fashion  led  to  ludicrous  misapplications  of  the 
^-sound  by  the  uneducated  classes,  which  have  been  satirized  by 
Catullus  in  his  famous  epigram  on  Arrius  (84) : — 

^Chommoda'  dicebat  siquando  commoda  vellet 
dicere  et  insidias  Arrius  '  liinsidias ' ; 

and  the  dropping  of  A  seems  to  have  been  even  in  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine  an  unpardonable  breach  of  manners.  (On  rA,  rrA 
for  Greek  p-,  -^p-  see  ch.  i.  §  11.) 

Between  vowels  the  omission  of  A  was  sanctioned  by  current 
usage  in  a  number  of  words  such  as  nemo  (for  ^ne-Aefno),  debeo 
{deAibeo),  praebeo  (praeAibeo),  praeda  (for  ^prae-Aeda^  *prae//id<i). 
By  the  first  cent,  prendo  and  nil  had  established  themselves  in 
pronunciation,  also  deprefido,  through  repreAensus  was  heard  as 
well  as  reprenaus. 

In  the  Umbrian  language  the  length  of  a  vowel  was  often 
indicated  by  writing  it  before  and  after  an  h^  e.  g.  comoAota  (Lat. 
comrndtro) ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  usage  may  have 
been  adopted  in  Latin  in  a  few  words  like  veAemens,  just  as  the 
Oscan  habit  of  doubling  a  vowel  to  express  its  length  (e.  g.  tristaa- 
mentud,  Latin  l€sidme7Uo  abl.)  was  adopt-ed  by  Accius  (ch.  i.  §  9). 
VeAemefiSy  according  to  this  theory,  is  derived  from  ve  and  fne9is, 
like  t'eaanwt  from  ve  and  sanus  {Etym.  Lat.  p.  113).  We  have 
NAHARTis  {C,LL.  xi.  4213,  time  of  Augustus),  as  well  as 
NART(is)  (ib.  420 1 J  240  A.D.),  &c.,  in  Latin  inscriptions  from  the 
Umbrian  territory,  and  Cicero  {Orat.  xlv.  153)  speaks  of  the 
name  Ala  (AAala)  as  representing  Axilla  (but  cf.  Diora.  p.  424, 
Dositheus,  p.  382  K.).  We  find  A  put  to  the  same  use 
in  modem  German,  through  analogy  of  words  like  stahel 
'  steel '  (with  A  for  I.-Eur.  A ;  cf.  O.  Pruss.  stakla)  which  became 
stal. 
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$  57.  Testimony  of  gramxnaxiaiiB :  Quint,  i.  5. 19  quamquam  per  adspira- 
tionem,  sive  adicitur  vitioee  sive  detrahitur,  apud  nos  potest  quaeri,  an  in 
scripto  sit  vitium,  si  h  littera  est,  non  nota.  cujus  quidem  ratio  mutata  cum 
temporibua  est  saepius.  parcissime  ea  veteres  usi  etiam  in  vocalibus,  cum 
'  aedps  iroosque '  dioebant.  diudeinde  servatum,  ne  consonantibus  adspirarent , 
ut  in  ^  Graccis '  et '  triumpis/  erupit  brevi  tempore  nimius  usus,  ut  *■  choronae 
chenturiones  praechones '  adhuc  quibusdam  inscriptionibus  maneant,  qua  do 
re  Gatulli  nobile  epigramma  eat.  inde  durat  ad  nos  usque  ^  yehementer '  et 
*■  comprehendere  *  et  *•  mihi  ' :  nam  ^  mehe  '  quoque  pro  '  me '  \leg,  mi  ?]  apud 
antiques  trtigoediarum  praecipue  scriptores  in  yeteribus  libris  invenimus. 
Similarly  Gellius  ii.  3.  i  4 :  h  litteram  sive  illam  spiritum  magis  quam 
litteram  dici  oportet,  inserebant  earn  veteres  nostri  plerisque  vocibus  ver- 
borum  firmandis  roborandisque,  ut  sonus  earum  esset  yiridior  vegetiorque  ; 
atque  id  videntur  fecisse  studio  et  ezemplo  linguae  Atticae.  satis  notum 
est,  Atticos  lx$vv  et  i  pronomen  et  multa  itidem  alia,  contra  morem  gentium 
Graeciae  ceterarum,  inspirantis  primae  litterae  dizisse.  sic  ^  lachrumas,'  sic 
'  sepulchrum,'  sic  ^ahenum,'  sic  'yehemens,'  sic  ^incohare,'  sic  ^helluari,' 
sic  '  halucinari,'  sic  *■  honera,'  sic  *  honustum '  dixerunt.  In  his  enim  yerbis 
omnibus  litterae  seu  spiritus  istius  nulla  ratio  visa  est,  nisi  ut  firmitas  et 
vigor  vocis,  quasi  quibusdam  nervis  additis,  intenderetur.  Then  he  goes  on 
to  tell  of  a  bookhunting  friend  of  his  who  had  bought  for  twenty  gold 
^sigillarii'  a  MS.  of  the  second  Aeneid,  ^mirandae  vetustatis,'  which  was 
reputed  to  have  belonged  to  Virgil  himself.  In  v.  469  telis  et  luce  coruscus 
aena,  the  last  word  had  been  corrected  to  Hthenoy  just  as  aJimi,  not  aenij  was 
the  reading  of  the  '  optimi  libri '  in  Oeorg,  i.  996.  This  account  of  A  as  (like 
the  Greek  spiritus  asper),  a  mere  'nota  adspirationis,'  not  properly  called 
a  '  littera '  is  a  commonplace  of  the  grammarians,  e.  g.  Mar.  Victor,  vi.  5. 
37  K.  ;  ib.  vi.  3 ;  Charisius  i.  265.  ao  K.  ;  Priscian  i.  47,  &c.  The  only  con- 
tradiction is  the  absurd  remark  of  Pompeius  (v.  117.  14  K.},  that  in  Virgil's 
line  {Aen.  iz.  6jo)  terga  fatigamus  hasta,  the  h  causes  length  by  position, 
a  remark  often  repeated  by  the  later  writers  on  metre  and  followed  in  practice 
by  the  Christian  poets. 

Terentianus  Maurus  in  his  description  of  the  sound  oth  discusses  its  claims 
to  stand  in  the  alphabet  (vi.  331.  313)  (Cf.  Quint.  L  4.  9)  : 

nulli  dubium  est  faucibus  emicet  quod  ipsis 

h  littera,  sive  edt  nota,  quae  spiret  anhelum. 

quin  hanc  etiam  grammatiei  volunt  vacare, 

quia  non  adicit  litterulis  novum  sonorem, 

sed  graecula  quaedam  scholicae  nitela  vocis 

vocalibus  apte  sedet  ante  posta  cunctis, 

'  hastas '  '  hederas '  cum  loquor  *  Hister  *  '  hospes '  '  hu jus. ' 

Marius  Victorinus  says  (vi.  34.  7  K.)  profundo  spiritu,  anhelis  faucibus, 
ezploso  ore  fundetur ;  and  Martianus  Capella  (iii.  261)  H  contractis  [con- 
rasis  Eyss,']  paululum  faucibus  ventus  exhalat.  Cf.  Priscian  i.  24  ;  Alcuin  vii. 
303.  18  K. 

Rules  for  the  use  and  omission  of  initial  h  are  very  frequent  in  the  gram- 
marians. Nigidius  (first  cent.  b.c.)  emphasized  the  importance  of  correctness 
in  the  use  of  this  letter :  rusticus  fit  sermo  si  adspires  perperam,  a  dictum 
quoted  by  Gtollius  (xiii.  6.  3),  who  explains  that  by  '  rusticism '  Nigidius 
meant  what  grammarians  of  a  later  date  called  barbarismits.     Velius  Longus 
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quotes  Yarro's  argument  for  the  pronunciation  h&rfnay  viz.  that  the  Sabine 
form  of  the  word  i&fasena.  Similarly  ftaedus  is  supported  by  faedu^j  kirctts  by 
fircus  (Yel.  Long.  vii.  69.  4-10  K.).  Quite  a  number  of  dialectal  forms  have 
been  preserved  for  us  through  the  gitimmarians'  practice  of  using  dialectal  / 
as  a  criterion  for  Latin  A,  e.  g.  fordeum  (with  fasetuty  /hrd^  faedi)  (Vel.  Long, 
vii.  81  K.) :  the  doubtful  fariolua  {Ter,  Scaur,  ii  K.)  (with/aerft«,/ordeum,  and 
•p,  13  Jircus)  :  Faliscan  haJba  fid.  13  K.)  :  Jihra  {**herha)  (Nigidius  ap.  *Serv.' 
ad  Georg,  i.  120)  :  forda  bos,  a  cow  in  calf,  Fordicidia  (Paul.  Fest.  59  ;  73  Th. 
folus^  fosHSf  fostia  (id.  59) :  horctus^  good  (id.  73)  :  hanxdum,  a  shrine  (id.  73)  : 
fuma  {^ humus) J  Haunii  {^^Faunit)  (glosses  ap.  L5we,  Prodr,  426)  ;  and  a  large 
number  of  etymologies  were  made  on  the  strength  of  this  relation  between 
^and  hj  such  as  FornUae  Welut  Hormiae'  from  Greek  tp/un  (Paul  Fest.  59)  : 
horreum  from  far  (id.  73)  :  ftrmus  from  Greek  l/)|*o  (id.  64).  So  Servius  (ad 
Aen,  vii.  695) :  Faliscos  Halesus  condidit.  hi  autem,  inmutato  h  in  f,  Falisci 
dicti  sunt,  sicut  febris  dicitur  quae  ante  ^  hebris '  dicebatui*,  Formiae  quae 
^  Hoimiae '  fiierunt,  avb  Trjs  6piir^ :  nam  posteritas  in  multis  nominibus  f  pro 
h  posuit.  These  dialectal  words  are  often  loosely  called  *•  old  Latin ' :  hahaj 
for  example,  which  Terentius  Scaurus  expressly  declares  to  have  been 
a  Faliscan  word  (13  K.),  is  referred  by  Yelius  Longus  (69  K.)  to  the 
'  antiqui ' ;  and  Quintilian  (i.  4.  13),  amongst  other  genuine  instances  of  old 
Latin,  such  as  Valesiif  Fte^it,  mertarcy  says :  quin  *  fordeum '  ^  faedosque ' 
[dicebant],  pro  adspiratione  f  ut  simili  littera  utentes.  There  is  however  no 
reason  to  believe  that  in  Latin  itself  these  forms  were  used,  though  they  may 
have  been  heard  in  the  country  districts  about  Rome,  where  dialectal 
influence  often  strongly  asserted  itself.  At  other  times  grammarians  defend 
the  use  or  omission  of  h  by  more  or  less  ingenious  etymologies,  e.  g.  Servius 
in  Don.  iv.  444.  28,  29  K.  dicta  est  enim  [harena]  quod  haiida  sit  terra  ; 
Oharisius  L  103.  21,  22  K.  harena  dicitur  quod  haereat,  et  arena  quod  areat ; 
gratios  tamen  cum  adspiratione  sonat.  Yelius  Longus  (vii.  68.  18,  19  K.) 
defends  alica  :  cum  ab  alendo  possit  alica  did,  et  aliculam  existiment  dictam, 
quod  alas  nobis  injecta  contineat,  and  ortua :  quod  ibi  herbae  oriantur. 
Charisius  says  of  this  word  dlica  that  Yerrius  Flaccus  approved  of  the  form 
without  ft,  whereas  a  line  of  Lucilius  ran  :  nemo  est  halicarius  posterior  te 
(i.  96.  9  K.).  Caper's  dictum  is:  alica  nou  holica  (vii.  107.  12  K.).  Another 
doubtful  case  was  the  salutation  dve.  Quintilian  (i.  6.  21)  tells  us  that  though 
the  proper  form  was  dvij  the  verb  being  avSre  and  not  havere,  yet  no  one,  except 
a  precisian,  thought  of  saying  anything  else  than  havi :  multum  enim  lit- 
teratus,  qui  sine  adspiratione  et  producta  secunda  syllaba  salutarit  (*  avere ' 
est  enim),  .  .  .  recta  est  Ifaec  via  :  quis  negat  ?  sed  adjacet  alia  et  mollior  et 
magis  trita,  &c.  (For  examples  of  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  A-,  see  Georges 
and  Brambach,  s.  w.  Uiherus,  harenay  ftaurio,  exaurio,  harundOy  harusptXj  hebenvaf 
hedera,  heUuor,  Hennay  heia,  eiulOf  Eilotae,  Aeduiy  aiica,  aJleCj  halucinor,  Hadriay 
HcUaesoy  HcUicarnaastis,  Hamilcary  Eammon,  Hannibal,  Hannoy  eUebotiimy  erdacoy 
erctum,  erusy  Hadrwrnetunij  haeduSy  hamuSy  harioliMy  hibiscumy  hinnuletiSy  hircuSy 
hostiay  holii8y  holitory  anustxis,  utneOy  umerusy  ukuSy  Hisiery  Hirpiniy  oneroy  Ilerday 
lUyria,)  Cf.  Probi  App.  199.  17  K.  adhuc  non  *  aduc'  {aduc  in  C.  L  L,  v.  6244). 
The  right  employment  of  /«  is  a  leading  subject  in  Alcuin's  handbook 
of  Orthography  '^vii.  300.  27  K.  ;  303.  11,  13  and  19;  306.  2)  ;  and  St. 
Augustine  {Cor^ess.  i.  18)  playfully  remarks  that  the  dropping  of  an  h  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  more  heinous  sin  than  an  offence  against  the  law  of 
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Christian  charity :  si  contra  disciplinam  grammaticam  sine  adspiratione 
primae  syllabae  *ominem'  dixerit,  displioeat  magis  hominibus,  quam  si 
contra  tua  praecepta  hominem  oderit,  quum  sit  *  homo.' 

$  58.  h  between  vowela.  Quintilian  \^ix.  4.  59)  says  that  cleprenderej  not  depre- 
henderey  was  the  form  in  use  in  his  time.  Gtellius  (second  cent.)  (ii.  3)  speaks  of 
ahenum  «^cf.  ahetieamy  Comm.  Lud.  Saec.  A  60,  &c.),  vehemenSt  incokare  (along 
with  lachruntae,  sepuIcJirum,  hdluari^  hoducinari,  honera  and  honitsi-us)  as  old- 
fashioned  forms  now  obsolete.  A  fourth  century  grammarian,  called  Probus, 
says  that  trdho  retains  the  h  in  spelling  merely  to  indicate  that  the  a  and  0  are 
pronounced  separately,  the  word  being  spoken  ^  trao '  (iv.  185.  5  K.).  On  the 
other  hand  in  the  second  century  Terentius  Scaurus  while  declaring  that 
prendOy  never  prehendo^  was  the  form  in  use,  says  that  veho  '  sine  dubio 
aspiratur/  and  speaks  of  vemens  and  rehetnensj  reprensusy  and  reprehensus  as 
optional  (vii.  19.  14  K.)  [cf.  Velius  Longus  (second  cent.),  vii.  68.  15  K., 
who  gives  vemens  and  reprendo  as  the  usage  of  the  '  elegant  lores/  prendo  as 
universal,  and  Annaeus  Cornutus  (first  ceut.\  the  friend  of  Persius,  who 
mentions  prendo,  vemens,  nil  as  the  pronunciation  of  his  day  (ap.  Oassiodor.  vii. 
153.  7  K.)  ;8ee  also  Alcuin  vii.  311.  a6,  27  K.  ;  Papirian  vii.  159.  i8-ai  K.; 
Eutyches  vii.  aoo.  8  K. ;  Gaper  vii  98.  12  K.)].  (For  examples  of  confusion 
in  spelling,  see  Georges  and  Brambach  s.  w.  cohors,  incohOf  aeneus,  Ahenobarhusy 
Ddhae,  PhraateSj  coerceOf  euhan,  prooemiuniy  periodus.  For  Greek  compounds  with 
aspirate  initial  of  second  member  following  a  consonant,  see  exedra,  exodus, 
aynodus,  Panfiormus,  &c.  On  the  interjections  aha,  ehem  cf.  Richter  in  Stude- 
mund's  Studien,  i.  ii.) 

§ 50.  h  in  Old  I<atln.  H  was  dropped  earliest  between  vowels  (e.g.  nSmo); 
and  the  disuse  of  initial  h  would  no  doubt  begin  with  words  which  were 
preceded  in  the  sentence  by  a  word  ending  in  a  vowel.  Teutonic  loanwords 
with  h-  in  Romance  lost  their  h  rapidly  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
but  retained  it  for  some  time  in  French,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  abounded 
in  consonantal  terminations.  This  was  doubtless  the  principle  of  elision  of 
a  final  vowel  before  initial  h  in  Latin  poetry,  whether  the  vowel  was  actually 
final,  or  was  followed  by  the  vague  nasal  'after-sound,'  m  (see  §§  153,  61). 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  initial  h  was  in  Early  Roman  poetry  more 
resistive  of  elision,  than  in  the  classical  period.  The  Plau tine yiaj/i^mm  hdminis 
formed  really  a  single  word  (ch.  iii.  §  la),  and  the  hiatus  is  to  be  compared  to 
hiatus  in  compounds  like  circuit  from  circum  it.  The  weak  nature  of  early  h 
is  seen  in  compounds  like  co?ume8to  ia>'  before  a  vowel  as  in  coeo,  coorior,  &c.) 
which  in  Accius,  Trag,  445  R  appears  as  conesto  (see  §  149).  Nihil  is  always 
a  monosyllable  in  Plautus  apparently.  But  the  dropping  of  initial  h  on  the 
older  inscriptions  is  hardly  known.     (See  Sittl.  Lok.  Verschied.  p.  39.) 

§  60.  Chreek  aspirates  in  I«atin.  The  Greek  aspirates  lost  their  aspiration 
in  loanwords  used  by  the  early  writers,  e.g.  Plautus,  as  we  gather  from  the 
MSS.  (see  the  statistics  given  in  Fleck.  Jahrb.  1891,  p.  658  n.),  from  puns  like 
those  on  Chrysalus  (Crusalus)  and  crucisalus,  on  Charinus  {Carinus)  and  careo  : — 
Pseud.  736,  non  Charinus  mihi  quidemst  sed  oopia,  on  Ihcdes  and  taientum  Capt. 
a74,  and  from  the  statements  of  later  grammarians  (cf.  the  pun  on  excaldaverat 
'  cum  adspiratione  secundae  syllabae '  (robbed  of  one's  money,  x<*^^)y  ctn^ 
ejcealceaverai,  i.  e.  taken  off  one's  boots,  cakei)  in  Porphyr.  ad  Hor.  3.  i.  8.  39). 
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(^ointilian  for  example  L  5.  20)  Mays:  dia  deinde  serratum  ne  consonant i- 
bos  [veteres]  adspirarent,  ot  in  ^  Graccitt '  et  in  ^  trinmpis/  There  are  not 
wanting  in  Plautus  indications  that  the  ml  gar  Greek  pronunciation  of  x  <"» 
k'kh  ^nee  Blans,  p.  86)  influenced  some  loanwords  in  popular  use  so  as  to 
lengthen  (by  position)  the  previous  Towel.  Accheruns^  Ace'h^il  l)esy  like 
hraee{hjium  seem  to  be  required  by  the  metre  ^aier,  Philolrjgische  Abhandlunoeu 
au  Herts,  1888  .  Similarly  the  word  tricae^f  whose  origin  lias  been  traced  to 
8.  Italy,  where  the  word  was  applied  to  hair-shackles  put  on  the  legs  of  fowln 
to  prevent  their  straying,  seems  to  be  nothing  but  the  Greek  rpix^t  in 
a  Latinized  form  {tricae  and  ^triccae,  like  brdchium  and  hracchiunu  Ac.)-  TIh* 
proverb  ^dpinae  Mcaef/tte/  used  of  trifles  (Mart.  xiv.  i.  7^  : — 

sunt  apinae  tricaeque  et  siquid  villus  istis, 

haa  likewise  been  referred  to  S.  Italy,  where  A^6r<u  (Latinized  apinae, y  *  the 
unseen  realms,'  was  in  popular  story  the  name  of  an  imaginary  country 
of  bliss,  like  Aristophanes'  ^Cloud-cuckoo-land'  (Ribbeck,  Leipziger  Studien, 
1887).  The  Yulg.  Latin  mu</u«,  a  word,  from  which  Fr.  mot  is  derived  [mutus, 
Non.  9.  16  M.?)  seems  to  be  similarly  Greek  fwSot  {mttttua  for  mu/tts),  as  tncae 
for  ^triccae ;  also  shuppuB  a  rope  is  Gk.  arpS^  (Festus,  45a.  ai  Th.,  says  that  at 
Tnsctdum  the  word  had  the  sense  of  a  wreath,  and  that  a  Faliscan  ^Garland- 
festival  '  was  called  Struppearia  ;  the  Romance  forms  point  to  striippusj  a  form 
found  in  this  passage  of  Festus).  Gk.  ^  was  in  early  Latin  transcription 
p,  e.g.  Pilipus  on  a  denarius  of  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  {C.I.L.  i.  354), 
though  sometimes  (like  Gk.  w  in  BurruSj  TLvpp6t)b,  e.g.  Bruges  for  *p^tt, 
balaena  for  ^^iXXaiva  (Quint,  i.  4.  15,  from  Verrius  Flaccus)  (see  $  49).  F  was 
not  regularly  used  till  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cent.  ▲.  d.  (see  ch.  i.  $  1 1>.  Blass, 
Qriech,  Auuprache^  p.  85,  dates  the  change  of  Greek  ^  from  the  p-h  to  the 
/-sound  at  about  400  a.d.  ;  and  the  language  of  Diomede  (fourth  cent.)  seems 
to  imply  that  the  difference  between  Lat./and  Gk.  ^  was  in  his  time  very 
slight  (493.  a8  K.  '  et  hoc  scire  debemus  quod  f  littera  tum  scribitur,  cum 
latina  dictio  scribitur,  ut  ^felix,'  nam  si  peregrina  fuerit,  p  et  h  scribimus, 
ut  *  Phoebus,*  ^  Phaeton';.  The  diflerenoe  between  the  two  sounds  in  Gicero'K 
time  is  seen  from.  Quintilian's  story  of  Cicero  ridiculing  a  Greek  witness  who 
could  not  pronounce  the  flrst  letter  of  Fundaniua  (Quint,  i.  4.  14).  *  is 
however,  as  is  natural,  the  Greek  transcription  of  Latin  /  (Eckinger.  p.  97)  ; 
e.  g.  ^oySayiof  is  the  Greek  transcription  of  this  very  name  on  an  inscription 
of  81  B.  c.  {BuU,  ix.  p.  457,  from  Lagina  in  Caria).  The  old  spelling  persisted 
in  a  few  words  like  iHs  Gk.  tfvof),  &c  (see  ch.  i.  §  11).  A  curious  interchange 
of  a  and  th  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  Notae  Tironianae,  e.  g.  agatho  for 
o^dM,  ApoUopisius  for  Pythiua  (Sclmiitz,  Beitr.  109^.  With  the  introduction 
however  of  Greek  grammatical  studies  at  Rome  a  more  exact  transcription 
came  into  fashion  (see  ch.  i.  $  11%  and  it  is  to  this  tendency  that  we  must  refer 
the  aspiration  of  some  consonants  even  in  Latin  words  about  this  time,  not 
merely  in  words  which  were  supposed  to  be  borrowed  from  Greek,  e.g.  pulcher 
(ch.  i.  $  1 1)  (referred  to  nokvxpovs^  Ter.  Scaur,  vii.  ao.  4-8),  and  a^jmlchntm  af  and 
pukher  !  Charis.  i.  73  17  ;  cf.  C.I.L.  i.  1007  heic  est  sepulcrum  hau  pulcrum 
pulcrai  feminae),  lachryma  (to  Gk.  8<lirpi>/ia),  &c.,  but  to  others  which  could 
hardly  be  so  misunderstood,  e.  g.  prciecho,  lurcho.  In  the  Orator  xlviii.  160, 
Cicero  tells  us  that  he  was  forced  in  spite  of  his  convictions  to  yield  so  far  to 
popular  usage  as  to  pronounce  pukher^  Cethfguay  triumphwfj  Karthago,  though  he 
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still  adhered  to  Orciviua,  Ma(o,  6io,  CaepiOj  sSpukrum,  cdrdnaj  ItKrima :  quin  ego  ipse, 
cam  scirem  ita  rngjores  locutos  esse,  ut  nusquam  nisi  in  vocali  aspiratione  ute- 
rentur,  loquebar  sic,  ut  ^  pulcros/  ^Cetegos,'  Hriumpos/  ^Kartaginem'  dicerem. 
aliquando  idque  sero  convicio  auriuiu  cum  extorta  mihi  Veritas  esset,  usum 
loquendi  populo  conoessi,  scientiam  mihi  reservavi.  'Orcivios'  tamen  et 
^  Matones,' ^Otones/ 'Caepiones,' ^sepulcra/  'coronas/  Macrimas/  dicimus, 
quia  per  aurium  judicium  licet.  Similarly  Quintilian,  in  a  passage  already 
mentioned  (i.  5.  ao),  says  :  din  deinde  servatum,  ne  consonantibus  [veteres] 
adspirarenty  ut  in  '  Graccis'  et  in  '  triumpis.'  erupit  brevi  tempore  nimius 
U8U8,  at  'choronae/  'chenturiones,'  'praechones,'  adhuc  quibusdam  in  inscrip- 
tionibus  maneant.  qua  de  re  Oatulli  nobile  epigramma  est.  In  the  second 
cent.  A.  D.  pulcher  was  the  current  pronunciation  (Ter.  Scaur,  vii.  ao.  4-8  K. ; 
Vel.  Long.  vii.  69.  13-17  K.),  also  Carthdgoy  Oracchuay  6tho,  Bocchus  ;  unaspirated 
ji^ere  (Xlo,  eocUa,  code&re  (Vel.  Long.  1.  c).  In  the  fourth  cent.  Orcua,  Vulcdnusy 
dJrQna,  ancHra,  sipulcrum  (Mar.  Victorinus  vi.  ai.  ao  K.  ;  Serv.  ad  Oeorg,  iii.  aaa, 
but  for  aneora  cf.  Serv.  ad  Aen,  vi.  41,  but  Oracchus  (Charis.  i.8a.  11  K.),  pukher 
(Serv.  1.  c.)  were  the  forms  in  use.  PtUeher  held  its  ground  most  persistently 
in  spite  of  the  rule,  first  apparently  stated  by  Varro  (Charis.  i.  73.  17  K.), 
and  often  repeated  by  the  Grammarians  (Ter.  Scaur,  vii.  ao.  4-8 ;  Probus 
Gath.  iv.  10. 19  K.  ;  Ter.  Maur.  vi.  33a.  ai9-aai  K.  ;  Mar.  Vict,  vi  34.  5-6  K.  ; 
cf.  Vel.  Long.  vii.  69.  13-17  K.)  that  no  consonant  should  be  aspirated  in 
a  native  Latin  word.  On  the  other  hand  thvLs  (Gk.  Ovos),  cMriSna  (from  Gk. 
X^P^i  JStym.  Lot  p.  a3),  with  lurchOj  aSptdckrum,  Orchus,  &c.,  were  only  adopted 
by  imitators  of  the  Ciceronian  age  (Probus  Cath.  iv.  10.  19  K.,  Serv.  ad 
Aen*  vi.  4  ;  Mar.  Victor,  vi  ai.  ao  K. ;  cf.  Ter.  Scaur,  vii  14  K.).  Of  cSrOna 
Festus  (a6  Th.),  quoting  probably  from  Verrius  Flaccus  (time  of  Augustus), 
says  :  corona  cum  videatur  a  chore  dici,  caret  tamen  aspiratione.  For 
examples  of  these  varieties  of  spelling  on  inscriptions,  see  Brandis,  De  conso- 
nanHum  aspiratione  apud  Romanes  (in  Curtius,  Siudien,  ii.  1869).  Consentius 
(v.  39a.  19,  a7)  censures  the  mispronunciations  Tracia,  Trachia,  Chartago,  For 
<pB  we  have  pth  in  pthoibus  in  the  Comm.  Lud.  Saec.  The  use  of  rA  for  Gk.  initial 
fi-  was  not  approved  by  Varro  {L,L.  iii.  fr.  58,  p.  i8a  Wilm.)  (see  ch  i  §  11). 
[For  examples  of  this  confusion  of  spelling,  see  (Georges  and  Brambach,  s.  w. 
aficorOf  area,  iropaeum,  hcuxar,  Cethegua,  OracchuSj  mtirm,  Orcua^  Otho^  pulcher,  Begium, 
rhombua,  iaUmo,  letum,  aimuktcrwn,  charta,  Bosporus  {Boaphoma  not  till  third  or 
fourth  cent,  ▲.n.),  chlamyaf  chorda,  dairi,  cochlea,  concha,  cothurnus,  cyathua,  luroo, 
lunypa,  schema,  achola,  aepulcrum,  raeda,  Raetia,  Ramnes,  Rhodope,  Rhodus,  rhUs, 
Riphaeus,  rovnphaea,  theairum,  ViricUhus,  triumphus,  racana,  ciniphes  (Kvtwts),  tridinium 
(Abl.  Plur.  trichilinis,  CLL,  ix.  4971  ;  xiv.  375,  17).  On  the  spellings 
CcUphumius  and  Calfumiua,  see  Schuch.  Vok.  i  p.  18,  and  for  the  confusion  of 
P^y  Pi  ft  see  ibid,  on  the  spelling  phidelia,  and  Gorges  on  phaseolua,  si/o,  sui^r 
Late  Latin  ctd/us  '.see  A,  L.  L.  vii.  443)  is  the  precursor  of  the  Romance  forms 
of  Gk.  ic6\iios  (Ital.  Span,  golfo,  &c.).  In  the  Probi  App.  we  have  (199.  7  K.) 
strofa  non  'stropa' ;  (199.  17)  amfora  non  *  ampora' ;  (197.  19)  porphyreticum 
manner,  non  *  purpureticum  marmur,'  and  perhaps  (199.  8)  zizifus  [zizibus 
MS.]  non  'zizupus.' 

The  Romance  forms  show  that  Vulgar  Latin  retained  the  old  equivalence 
of  the  Latin  tenues  to  the  Greek  aspirates ;  e.  g.  Gk.  M6\a(pos  is  Ital.  colpo,  O.Fr. 
eolp,  Fr.  coup  ;  x<>^^  Is  Ital.  calare  ;  $6kkot  is  Ital.  tallo.  Span,  tallo,  Fr.  talle. 
[CfL  the  cautions  given  in  Prob.  Appendix  against  atropa,  ampora  (see  above).] 
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So  that  miHspellings  like  cA  for  c,  th  for  (y  ph  for  p  on  plebeian  inscriptions 
cannot  have  implied  a  different  pronunciation.  The  aspirated  foiins  were  to 
the  uneducated  Romans  mei'e  equivalents  of  the  tenues.  Chy  the  equivalent 
of  Cy  was  in  Italian  utilized  to  distinguish  the  guttural  from  the  palatalized 
sound,  e.  g.  chi  (Lat.  qui),  chiave  (Lat.  ddvis)  (see  Schuch.  Vok.  i.  p.  74). 
Similarly  h  is  written,  but  not  pronounced,  in  Italian  to  distinguish  a  few 
synonyms  like  ho  {Lat.  hdbeo),  and  o  (Lat.  ant),  &c. 

§  61.  M,  N.  The  pronunciation  of  the  nasals  varied  according 
to  their  position.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  a  syllable  ?» 
and  71  had  their  normal  sound.  What  this  was  for  m  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  M,  the  lip-nasal,  has  in  all  Romance  languages 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word  the  same  sound,  that  namely  of 
our  /».  The  N-sounds  on  the  other  hand  vary  considerably.  There 
is  *  dental  91/  as  Sweet  calls  it,  the  point-nasal,  with  many 
varieties  according  as  the  tongue  touches  the  teeth  (the  true 
*  dental  ^  ^i  as  in  French,  Italian,  &c.),  or  the  gums  a  little 
behind  the  teeth,  as  in  English,  and  so  on.  There  is  '  palatal ' 
«,  Sweet^s  front-nasal,  as  in  Fr.  Boulogne,  vigne,  Italian  ogni, 
Spanish  senor,  canon  (something  like  our  *  vineyard '),  There  is 
' velar ^  or  'guttural^  «,  Sweet's  back-nasal,  of  English  *sing,' 
German  singen.  And  91  (like  m),  may  be  unvoiced,  as  in  Ice- 
landic knif,  hnut,  a  sound  common  in  England  200  years  ago 
in  words  beginning  with  kn  like  '  know,^  *  knife,*  which  have  now 
lost  all  trace  of  the  initial  L  Voiceless  m  is  heard  in  the  inter- 
jection '  hm  ! '  Normal  Latin  n  was  not  the  true  *  dental '  (as 
Italian  u  is)  according  to  the  Latin  phoneticians.  The  tongue 
touched  not  the  teeth  but  the  palate ;  what  precise  part  of  the 
palate,  we  are  not  told  (Nigidius  ap.  Gell.  xix.  14.  7).  Before 
a  guttural,  n  was  '  velar  ^  or  *  guttural^  «,  like  Greek  y  in 
SyycAos,  ayicdAty,  a  sound  called  the  Agma  by  Greek  phoneticians 
and  by  their  Latin  imitators  (Nigidius  1.  c. ;  Priscian  i.  39 ; 
Mart.  Vict.  vi.  19.  1 1  K.),  to  express  which  Accius  proposed  to 
follow  the  Greeks  and  write  ^,  e.  g.  aggulns,  aggens^  agguila, 
iggerunL  At  the  end  of  a  syllable,  before  a  consonant,  Latin 
m,  n  had  again  a  parallel  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  have  received 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Latin  grammarians.  The  soimd  is 
described  as  *  something  that  is  neither  m  nor  ^,'  as  in  Greek 
(riixfiv^  (Mar.  Vict.  vi.  16.  4  K.),  a  description  that  would  apply 
to  the  sound  of  n  in  our  own  'unpractical,^  'unmerciful'  in 
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careless  utterance,  as  well  as  to  the  preposition  in  Ital.  impero, 
intacco.     There  was  however  one  sound  of  Latin  m  which  had  no 
parallel  in  Greek ;  and  here  the  Latin  grammarians  do  not  give 
us  so  much  information  as  we  could  wish.     The  curious  usage 
of  Latin  poetry,  by  which  a  word  ending  with  -w  elides  its 
final  syllable  before  an  initial  vowel  or  h^  just  as  though  it  ended 
with  a  vowel,  has  nothing  like  it  in  Greek.    Quintilian  (ix.  4.  40) 
tells  us  that  final  m  before  an  initial  vowel  was  hardly  pro- 
nounced, and   had  a  sound   not  represented  in  the  alphabet : 
neque  enim  eximitur,  sed  obscuratur,  et  tantum  in  hoc  aliqua 
inter  duas  vocales  velut  nota  est,  ne  ipsae  coeant.    Cato,  he  adds, 
wrote  *dicae'  *faciae^  for  (Ucam,  faciam  (cf.  Quint,  i.  7.   23; 
Paul.  Fest.  ao.  6  and  51.  10),  although  this  spelling  was  often 
changed  by  ig^norant  persons:  quae  in  veteribus  libris  reperta 
mutare  imperiti   solent,   et   dum   librariorum   insectari   volunt 
inscientiam,  suam  confitentur.     And  according  to  Velius  Longus 
(80.  ao  K.),  Verrius  Flaccus,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  proposed 
a  new  letter,  the  first  half  of  the  ordinary  letter  M,  to  express 
final  m  before  an  initial  vowel :  ut  appareret  exprimi  non  debere. 
Priscian  (i.  p.  29.  15  H.)  says  :    m  obscurum    in  extremitate 
dictionum    sonat,   ut    '  templum ' ;    apertum    in    principio,   ut 
'  magnus ' ;  mediocre  in  mediis,  ut  '  umbra.'     What  the  exact 
sound  of  -/»  was,  is  not  easy  to  determine.     Prom  Latin  poetry 
we  see  that  a  word  ending  in  -«»,  e.g,ftnem,  is,  when  the  next 
word  begins  with  a  vowel,  treated  like  a  word  ending  in  a  vowel, 
e.  g,fine.     In  both  cases  the  final  syllable  suffers  what  is  called 
*  elision,'  fin^cni)  wierat  and  fifii^e)  onerat  (see  §  153).     Final  -m 
therefore  lacks  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  consonant,  the  power 
to  prevent  two  vowels  from  coalescing,  and  in  this  respect  is  on 
a  par  with  initial  h-.     Before  e.  g.  honorat  the  final  syllable  of 
fine^  finem  suffers  *  elision '  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  before 
oneraL     But  are  we  to  say  that  in  finew>  the  em  became  a  nasal 
vowel,  an  e  spoken  'through  the  nose/  or  in  stricter  terms, 
spoken  with  the  passage  into  the  nose  not  covered  by  the  uvula  ? 
In  this  case  em  would  have  a  sound  like  that  of  our  exclamation 
'  eh  I ',  spoken  with  something  of  a  nasal  twang ;  and  to  give  this 
sound  to  the  Latin  interjection  hem  (expressing  surprise,  sorrow, 
indignation,  &c.,  e.  g.  Ter.  Andr,  435 :  quid  Davos  narrat  ? 


•  •  • 
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nilne  hem?  Nil  prorsus),  would  not  be  unnatural.  Or  should 
we  say  that  e  had  its  ordinary  sound,  and  that  this  sound  was 
followed  by  some  reduced  form  of  m^  probably  some  adumbration 
of  unvoiced  or  whispered  m^  at  any  rate  something  of  as  slight 
a  consonantal  character  as  ^  ?  A  very  probable  account  is  that 
-m  was  reduced  through  the  lips  not  being  closed  to  pronounce 
it.  If  instead  of  closing  the  lips,  all  that  were  done  were  to  drop 
the  uvula,  a  nasal  sound  would  be  given  to  the  following  initial 
vowel,  so  that^«^»*  onerat  would  be  pronounced  ^«^tt?o«^ra^  with 
a  nasalized  0  (Grober,  Commentatianes  JFoelffliniafiae,  pp.  171  sqq.). 
When  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant,  final  m  seems  to 
have  had  more  weight  in  ordinary  Latin,  if  not  in  Vulgar  Latin, 
for  it  never  fails  to  make  its  vowel  long  by  '  position  *  in  poetry 
of  all  periods,  whereas  final  s  in  the  earlier  poetry  usually  does  so 
fail.  Plautus,  for  example,  could  not  end  an  iambic  line  with 
nullum  fertf  though  he  does  with  nullus  fert  (which  we  often 
write  nullu\fert).  But  that  it  had  not  the  definite  9»-character 
of  initial  m,  that  m  of  viam  contiuet  did  not  sound  like  m  of  mira 
cofUinel  we  see  from  the  remark  of  a  first  century  grammarian^ 
that  in  the  phrase  etiam  nunc,  although  m  was  written,  something 
else  (like  etiannunc\  was  pronoxmced  (Vel.  Longus  vii.  78.  19  K. 
cum  dico  ^  etiam  nunc/  quamvis  per  m  scribam^  nescioquomodo 
tamen  exprimere  non  possum).  How  far  this  differed  from  that 
sound  of  the  nasal  before  a  consonant  in  the  middle  of  the  word, 
which  is  described  as  ^  something  that  is  neither  m  nor  »/  it  is 
diflScult  to  say.  Compounds  with  prepositions  at  any  rate,  like 
co(n)nectOy  compr^mit,  conftnet  seem  quite  on  a  level  with  etiam 
nunc  (or  etiamnunc  ?).  In  both  these  cases  Latin  m  is  treated  like 
Greek  v  in  (rvyKoX^o),  avvT€Cv(i),  ovfifiiKkw,  and  the  spellings  found 
on  inscriptions  iy  ki;kA<(),  ifi  Ilpvrai^etip,  rryy  yvvaiKa,  T^fx  fiovkrjv, 
which  has  led  in  the  Rhodian  dialect  of  the  present  day  to 
a  complete  assimilation  of  the  nasal  to  the  consonant^  e.  g.  tix  x^ri 
(riiv  xipiv)  (G.  Meyer,  Griechische  Grammaiik^  §  ^74)-  As  close 
a  parallel  is  offered  by  Sanscrit  final  m  which  is  described  as  'a  nasal 
of  a  servile  character  always  to  be  assimilated  to  a  following 
consonant  of  whatever  nature  that  may  be  *  (Whitney,  Sanscrit 
Grammar  J  §  71).  TMs  Sanscrit  -m  before  initial  y,  v  becomes 
'a  nasal  semivowel^  the  counterpart  of  each  respectively.'     If 
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the  same  happened  in  Latin^  if  coniunclns,  coniux  were  pronounced 
coiiundttSy  coiiux,  with  the  first  i  nasalized^  and  canueniio  were 
*couuefUw  with  the  first  u  nasalized^  it  would  explain  why  it  is 
that,  in  spellings  the  nasal  is  often  omitted^  coveutionid  {C\  L  L. 
i-  196),  coiuffi  (id.  1064)  (of.  Sweet  Primer,  p.  104). 

Final  n  had  not  this  weak  sound.  Priscian  tells  us  (i.  p.  30) 
n  quoque  plenior  in  primis  sonat  et  in  ultimis  partibus  sylla- 
barum,  ut  'nomen/  'stamen':  exilior  in  mediis  ut  'amnis/ 
'  damnum/  In  the  Umbrian  language  however  it  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  same  footing  as  Latin  final  m,  for  it  is  some- 
times omitted^  e.  g.  nome  (Lat.  nomen),  and  sometimes  written  nt, 
e.  g.  numem.  Both  in  Umbrian  and  Oscan  final  m  shows  the 
same  character  as  in  Latin,  e.  g.  Umbr.  ku  and  kum  (Lat.  cum), 
Osc.  via  and  viam  (Lat.  viam),  con  jyreivatiid  (Lat.  aim  private) 
and  cum  atrud ;  and  in  both  languages  a  nasal  is  often  omitted 
before  a  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  e.  g.  Umbr«  iveka 
and  ivenga  (Lat.  jnvencd),  uzo-  and  onso-  (Lat.  Aumero^) ;  Osc. 
aragetud  (Lat.  argento)  and  praese^did  (Lat.  praesmti) :  Umbr. 
apentu  and  ampentu  (Lat.  impendito) ;  Osc.  AaTroi^i;  (Lat.  Lam- 
poniiis).  This  omission  occurs  on  Latin  inscriptions  too,  e.g. 
DEGEBBis  {C.LL.  i.  930),  MEBETi  (iii.  2702,  &c.),  but  was  a  ten- 
dency  not  allowed  to  develop,  as  we  see  from  the  fact  that  in 
Romance  n  and  //z  are  always  retained,  e.g.  Ital.  Dicembre,  Span. 
Diciembre,  Fr,  Dicembre.  The  Plautine  scansion  of  nempe  in 
such  a  line  as  Ca9,  599  : — 

quin  tu  suspendis  t<3  ?  Nempe  tu  te  dixeras, 

has  often  been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  such  a  suppression  of  the 
nasal  (uepe)  in  ordinary  speech.  But  the  true  scansion  is  nemp{e) 
with  the  same  syncope  of  final  -e  as  in  fun  and  funej  ac  (for  *a^c) 
and  alque,  nee  and  neque.  A  nasal  is  only  dropped  before  certain 
consonants  in  Latin  according  to  fixed  laws  and  never  without 
doubling  the  consonant  or  lengthening  the  vowel  (Skutsch, 
Forschufigen,  i.  §  2).  Before  *,  for  example,  this  was  the  case ; 
so  mensa  was  pronounced  mesa,  with  the  ordinary  close  sound  of 
the  long  vowel,  to  judge  from  the  Romance  forms,  e.g.  Ital. 
mesa  (with  close  e) ;  in  consules  the  ;/,  though  written,  was  not 
sounded  (Quint,  i.  7.  28,  29).     Whether  this  e,  0  were  at  any 
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period  of  the  language  nasal  vowels  we  are  not  told.  In  O.Engl, 
n  was  dropped  before  th  (of  *  thin/  &c.),  s,  f  with  nasalization  and 
lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel,  e.g.  mu]?^  *  mouth'  (Germ. 
Mund),  gos,  *  goose '  (Germ.  Gans),  f  if ,  *  five '  (Germ,  fiinf ). 

Another  internal  group  that  calls  for  notice  is  mu.  In  most 
Romance  languages  this  has  become  nn,  e.  g.  Ital.  danno  (Lat. 
damnum)^  donna  (Lat.  domna  and  domina),  colonna  (Lat.  coluinna), 
but  in  French  the  n  has  yielded  to  the  m,  e.  g.  dame  (Lat.  damnum 
and  ddm(i)na)  (colonne  is  a  bookword).  That  in  the  Latin  pro- 
nunciation the  n  had  here  a  weak  sound  seems  to  follow  from 
Priscian's  remark  (i.  p.  30) :  n  exilior  in  mediis  [sonat]  ut  *  amnis/ 
'damnum'  (where  the  syllable  begins  with  m,  a-nmis,  da-mnum, 
while  in  ^tiamuKuc  the  syllable  begins  with  «),  as  well  as  from 
Quintilian's  many  centuries  earlier  (i.  7.  28,  29) :  quid  quae 
scribuntur  aliter  quam  enuntiantur  ?  .  .  .  *  columnam  *  et  *  con- 
sules'  ^xempta  n  littera  legimus.  gu  likewise  takes  different 
paths  in  the  Romance  languages.  Usually  it  becomes  a  palatal 
n-sound,  e.  g.  Ital.  legno  (Lat.  lignum)^  Span,  leno,  but  in  Sar- 
dinian nn^  e.g.  linna.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
g  in  this  position  in  Latin  took  the  velar  guttui*al  sound  i9 ;  and 
probably  the  pronunciation  was  merely  ordinary  g  followed  by  «. 
net  was  pronounced  at  least  in  Vulg.  Latin  7it  (probably  not  with 
velar  w),  with  suppression  of  the  c,  e.  g.  quint lu  (Ital.  quinto, 
with  close  /)  (see  §  144).  ^d  shows  a  tendency  to  nn  (as  in 
Oscan  and  Umbrian)  in  forms  like  Plautus'  dUpennite,  dislennif^ ; 
but  this  assimilation  was  not  carried  out  in  literary  or  Vulgar 
Latin  (e.  g.  Ital.  risponde,  Lat.  resporulet). 

M,  V  are  *  liquids '  (vypal)  in  Greek,  because  they  readily  com- 
bine (like  A,  p)  in  one  syllable  with  a  preceding  mute.  But  in 
Latin,  though  this  was  the  case  with  /,  r,  it  was  not  with 
Mf  n.  Greek  loanwords  in  Latin  which  presented  this  com- 
bination, tended  to  be  pronounced  with  a  parasitic  vowel,  e.  g. 
TScmiessa  for  Greek  T^Kfxr)(r<ra :  and  this  is  the  form  in  which 
they  appeared  in  the  earlier  literature.  At  the  end  of  the 
Republic,  when  it  was  considered  a  requisite  of  polite  speech 
to  express  with  greater  exactness  the  Greek  sound  of  these  loan-* 
words,  this  spelling  was  generally  abandoned;  though  even  in 
the  literary  language  it  persisted  in  some  forms,  such  as  mtna 
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(Greek  fxra),  and  in  Vulgar  Latin,  as  the  Romance  langfuages 
testify,  it  never  was  given  up  (e.g.  ctcinuSy  Ital.  cecero,  for 
KVKvos)  (see  §  154). 

S  62.  Fhonetio  deaoriptionB  of  normal  m,  n.     Ter.  Maur.  vi.  33a.  235  : 

at  tertia  [sc.  littera  m]  clauso  quasi  mugit  intus  ore  ; 
quartae  [n]  sonitus  figitur  usque  sub  palato, 
quo  spiritus  anceps  coeat  naris  et  oris« 

Mar.  Vict.  vi.  34.  12,  13  K.  m  impressis  invioem  labiis  mugitum  quendam 
intra  oris  specum  attractis  naribus  dabit ;  n  vero  sub  convezo  palati  lingua 
inhaerente  gemino  naris  et  oris  spiritu  ezplicabitur.  Martianus  Capella 
(iii.  a6i),  M  labris  imprimitur  ;  N  lingua  dentibus  appulsa  collidit.  Priscian 
i.  29,  30  H.  m  obscurum  in  extremitate  dictionum  sonat  ut  ^  templum/  aper- 
tum  in  principio  ut  '  magnus,'  mediocre  in  mediis  ut  ^  umbra/  .  .  .  n  quoque 
plenior  in  primis  sonat  et  in  ultimis  partibus  syllabarum  ut  'nomen/ 
*  stamen/ exilior  in  mediis  ut  ^amnis/  damnum.'  Nigidius  (ap.  Qell.  xix. 
14.  7\  speaking  of  the  Agma,  says :  si  ea  littera  [n]  esset,  lingua  palatum 
tangeret.  Ter.  Scaurus  mentions  the  exertion  necessary  to  produce  the 
labial  m  (as  also  h,  p),  vii.  14.  3  K.  non  sine  labore  conjuncto  ore. 

§  68.  The  Agma.  Nigidius  {I,  c.  \  in  Augustus'  time,  speaks  of  the  n  in 
words  like  anguis,  increpaty  ingenutta  as  a  sound  ^  between  n  and  g^*  a  spurious 
n  {adttKerinum),  in  which  the  tongue  does  not  touch  the  palate,  as  in  normal  n. 
Varro  (ap.  Priscian  i.  p.  30)  says  it  is  a  sound  common  to  Greek  and  Latin, 
written  g  in  Greek,  and  by  the  poet  Acoius  in  Latin,  e.  g.  aggulus,  agceps  (cf. 
Mar.  Vict.  vi.  19.  11).  Marius  Victorinus  (fourth  cent.),  vi.  16.  4.  K.,  declares 
that  this  was  the  sound  of  the  nasal  before  qu  in  nunquam,  numquam,  quanguamy 
quamquam,  which  is  a  sound  between  n  and  g,  though,  he  says,  it  is  usually 
spoken  of  by  grammarians  as  if  it  were  the  sound  between  m  and  n  of  Greek 
ffdfAfiv(,  Spellings  on  late  inscriptions  like  vukcqvax  (C.LL.  v.  154)  nynC'QYAIi 
(iv.  1837),  VNCQVAX  (x.  8192)  may  indicate  this  pronunciation,  though  in 
rvircxi  (viii.  8692),  &c.,  ox  may  be  merely  the  common  symbol  for  J^  as  in 
voxoB  (ii.  3330),  a  spelling  which  has  led  to  the  corruption  vooan-  in  MSS.  of 
Plautus  {Qass,  Rev.  v.  293). 

§  64,  m,  n  before  consonant.  Marius  Victorinus,  speaking  of  nunquam,  num" 
quamj  &c.  (vi.  16.  4  K.)  says  :  clari  in  studiis  viri,  qui  aliquid  de  orthographia 
scripserunt,  omnes  fere  aiunt  inter  m  et  n  litteras  mediam  vocem,  quae  non 
abhorreat  ab  utraque  littera,  sed  neutram  proprie  exprimat,  tam  nobis  deesse 
quam  Graeeis  :  nam  cum  illi  adfifiv^  scribant,  nee  m  exprimere  neo  n.  sed 
haec  ambiguitas  in  his  fortasse  vocabulis  sit,  ut  in  'Ampelo,'  *Lycambe.* 
nam  iii  nostris  supra  dictis  non  est.  The  word  ffa/i^v£,  apparently  the  stock 
example  of  Greek  phoneticians  for  this  'sound  which  is  neither  m  nor  »«,*  Ih 
an  unfortunate  instance.  It  is  not  a  native  Greek  word,  but  a  loanword  from 
another  language,  and  in  its  original  form  seems  not  to  have  had  a  nasal 
[Aramaic  sabb'k&  (Daniel  iii.  5),  Greek  aafAfi^mj],  [Is  the  word  connected  with 
the  Latin  sambOcuSj  elderwood,  where  we  have  a  similar  variety  of  spelling 
between  samhucua  and  aabucua  {sab-  in  Romance)  ?  On  Lat.  labrusca,  in  Vulg.  Lat. 
lambnisca  (a  MS.  reading  in  Vii^.  Ed,  v.  7;,  Ital.  lambrusca,  Fr.  lambruche, 
Span,  lambrusca,  see  below.  ]    We  might  be  inclined  from  this  to  believe  that 
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the  Greek  phoneticians  were  speaking  of  a  sound  tliat  is  not  a  native  Greek 
sound,  were  it  not  for  spellings  on  Greek  inscriptions  like  wowrjsy  *OKvywi^y  Cret. 
dt^ipSraposy  &c.     This  Greek  sound  was  appealed  to  by  Liltin  grammarians  to 
explain  varieties  of  spelling  like  eorumdem  and  eorundem,  gvamtus  and  quanhu, 
where  m  was  required  by  the  etymology,  true  or  false  {eorum,  quam)  (Comutus 
ap.  Cassiod.  vii.  15a.  3%  but  n  by  the  pronunciation,  and  even,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  explain  numquam  and  nunquam,  iatnquam  and  ianquam,  &c.     Here  again  a 
doubt  suggests  itself  whether  the  reference  of  this  sound  ^  between  m  and  n  * 
to  the  Latin  language  is  not  based  on  mere  varieties  of  spelling  which  were 
not  varieties  of  pronunciation ;  but  an  appeal  to  the  inscriptions  tends  to 
remove  it.     sektemtiax  (CI.L,  i.  ao6),  decenbeb  (ii.  4587,  &c.)  (see  Indices 
to  C.  /.  L.)  can  most  easily  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  this  sound 
really  existed  in  Latin,  unless  indeed  they  are  due  to  the  general  confusion 
between  mt  and  nt,  nb  and  mb  caused  by  the  co-existence  of  etymological  and 
phonetic  spellings  like  comt^o  and  cont^,  intnUus  and  imhUtua,     {The  spelling 
sentenUiam  is  that  of  the  Lex  Julia  Municipalis  and  may  be  due  to  some  ortho- 
graphical theory  of  Julius  Caesar ;  for  on  the  same  inscription  we  have  damduntj 
damdaniy  faciumdei,  twmdam^  tuemdarum^  quamtaj  quamium,  tanUae,  tamtam,)    The 
spelling  of  these  verbs  compounded  with  the  prepositions  tn,  cum  (com)  in 
frequently  discussed  by  the  grammarians  (see  the  passages  collected  by 
Seelmann,  p.  979)  (cf.  jandudum  (or  jamdudum  in  Virgil  MSS.,  Ribbeck,  Index 
s.  v.).    To  the  ordinary  consonants  before  which  n  becomes  m,  viz.  b,  p,  m 
(cited  by  Priscian,  i.  p.  31.  2  H.,  from  the  elder  Pliny),  Marius  Victorinus 
(fourth  cent.)  adds/ (probably  from  some  earlier  grammarian \  and  on  Cicero's 
authority  v,  e.  g.  comfert,  comvocat    Whether  the  change  in  the  fashion  of 
spelling  compounds  of  com^  in  with  verbs  beginning  with  /,  0,  is  a  proof  that 
these  spirants  passed  from  a  bilabial  to  a  labiodental  pronunciation  is  dis- 
cussed in  S  59.     It  is  possible  that  the  nasal  was  not  sounded  before  /,  v  or 
only  slightly  sounded  (as  before  A,  or  a  vowel  initial),  so  that  the  variation  of 
m,  n  in  the  spelling  would  not  indicate  a  change  in  pronunciation  (cf.  the 
suppression  of  Latin  n  before/,  r  in  Provencal :  see  below).   The  form  e<h  often 
appears  on  inscriptions  before  >,  v  in  compounds  as  before  a  vowel  or  h  {codrior, 
coeoy  cohortor,  cofuiereo,  but  also  comest,  and  in  the  older  spelling  comaudiium,  ko,). 
Before  v  only  on  early  inscriptions,  e.  g.  covenvxis  (C.  /.  L.  i.  539),  coverttonid 
(i.  196) ;  before  >  also  on  later,  e.  g.  coicrro  (C.  I.L,  ii.  1964,  col.  ii.  51),  ootvgi 
(C. I. L.  i.  1064,  14 ^3)  ^^-  9516}  ^')  (soo  Indices  to  C.  I.L,).    The  nasal  is  also 
often  dropped  in  simple  words  before  mutes,  m  before  Labials,  e.  g.  NovebriSj  n 
before  Dentals  and  Gutturals,  e.g.  eudem,  provicia  {Mon.  Ancyr.)  (see  Schuchardt, 
Vok.  i.  p.  105).    Greek  inscriptions  treat  the  Latin  nasals  in  the  same  way,  e.  g. 
So($p.y  novon^tos,  on  the  one  hand  ;  NocvjSpcor,  nonron^tos,  on  the  other  (Eckinger, 
pp.  109  sqq.).     Occasionally  a  nasal  is  wrongly  inserted  in  plebeian  and  late 
inscriptions,  m  before  Labials,  n  before  Dentals  and  Gutturals,  e.g.  aempiem, 
singnifer,    (Examples  firom  inscriptions  and  MSS.  are  given  by  Schuchardt,  Vok. 
i.  p.  113  sqq.)     (Go  may  be  an  original  byform  of  com  in  cogo,  ftc.  ;  see  ch.  ix. 

§99.) 

In  Romance,  however,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  variety  of  sound  in  these 
cases.  The  classical  spelling  is  invariably  reproduced,  e.  g.  Ital.  immobile 
(Lat.  tm9ndH?i8\  tan  to  Lat.  tontua)  ;  and  this  fact  strengthens  the  doubt 
expressed  above  regarding  the  existence  of  this  ^  sound  between  m  and  n '  in 
Latin.  Vulg.  Lat.  Vewdo  (Ital.  rendo,  with  open  «,  Span,  i-cndir,  Fr.  rendre,  &c.) 
follows  the  analogy  of  prendo  ;  and  lambmsca^  just  quoted,  for  labnuKa^  should 
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probably  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  But  the  dropping  of  the  nasal  in 
such  a  form  as  in/aiffniSf  quoted  (perhaps  from  some  older  grammarian)  as  a 
'  barbarismus '  by  Julian,  Bishop  of  Toledo  (end  of  seventh  cent.)  {Ex4;.  in  Don, 
▼.  334.  9  K.)  is  not  reflected  in  the  Romance  forms  (Ital.  infante,  Span, 
infante,  Fr.  enfant,  &c).  Before  s,  where  we  know  that  in  Latin  the  nasal 
was  dropped  in  pronunciation  with  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel,  e.  g. 
mensoy  the  pronounced  form,  miaa,  is  the  form  reflected  in  the  Romance 
languages,  e.  g.  ItaL  mesa,  with  close  e.  Before  /,  the  same  thing  seems  to  have 
happened  in  Latin,  but  almost  the  only  instances  of  Latin  words  with  nf  in 
Romance  are  compounds  with  the  proposition  or  particle  m,  e.  g.  in/ans.  These 
show  n,  except  in  Provencal,  where  n  is  dropped,  e.  g.  effas,  eferms,  efranher 
(Lat.  infringere),  efem,  afra  (Lat.  infra),  cofes,  cofondre  [as  n  before  v  in  evers, 
eveja  (Lat.  inrufia),  covens  (Lat.  convenHis),  covertir] ;  but  this  n  of  Vulgar 
Latin  may  be  due  to  what  is  called  *  Recomposition '  (see  ch.  iii.  $  i8\ 

§  65.  Final  nu  In  the  only  other  Lido-European  language  which  has  not 
changed  flnal  -m  into  n  we  are  confronted  with  a  curiously  similar  difficulty 
to  that  in  Latin.  The  native  grammarians  of  India,  who  at  an  early  time 
devoted  themselves  to  a  minute  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  phonetics 
and  accidence  of  Sanscrit,  the  sacred  language  of  India,  have  left  conflicting 
accounts  of  the  sound  of  m  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Some  hold  that  in  a  word 
like  Sanscr.  tam  (Qreek  r6v)f  the  sound  was  that  of  a  nasalized  (anundsika) 
vowel ;  others  teach  the  '  intervention  after  the  vowel  of  a  distinct  nasal 
element  called  the  anusvdrct,  or  after-tone'  (Whitney,  Scmacrit Grammar^,  §  71). 
The  Romance  languages  do  not  help  us  to  decide  whether  one  or  any  of  these 
processes  took  place  in  Latin,  for  they  offer  no  indication  that  in  Vulgar 
Latin  finem  differed  at  all  from  fine.  The  only  cases  where  Latin  final  m  is 
preserved  are  a  few  monosyllables ;  and  in  these  m  has  been  changed  to  n 
{rem,  French  rien,  quern,  Span,  quien).  The  Latin  nasals  in  the  middle  of 
a  word  have  passed  into  nasal  vowels  in  countries  under  Celtic  influence,  viz. 
France  and  North  Italy,  and  also  in  Portugal,  where  Latin  n  between  vowels 
has  passed  into  a  nasal  vowel,  e.  g.  RomSo,  Lat.  Rom&nue,  mSo,  Lat.  manus, 
ISa  (contracted  to  1ft),  Lat.  l&na.  The  Portuguese  suppression  of  intervocalic 
n  is  not  a  complete  parallel  to  the  Latin  usage ;  for  it  is  in  the  middle  of 
a  word  that  the  nasal  is  so  treated,  and  m  is  never  suppressed  like  n,  e.  g. 
fumo,  Lat.  fUnnu,  fama,  Lat.  J&ma,  The  n  is  described  as  having  flnt 
nasalized  the  previous  vowel,  *mano  '(with  nasal  a),  and  then  having  been 
dropped  (Meyer-Liibke,  Rom.  Oram,  i.  p.  314).  Nor  is  the  suppression  of  inter- 
vocalic m  in  Irish  in  such  a  word  as  fearail,  manly.  This  word  is  a  compound 
of  fear,  man  (of.  Lat.  vir),  and  amhail,  like  (cf.  Lat.  slmUia),  Between  two 
vowels  in  Irish  m  passed  into  a  ivsound ;  and  this  v  often  combines  witli 
a  preceding  vowel  into  a  nasal  diphthong  like  German  at*  nasalized.  In  an 
unaccented  syllable,  as  in  feiU^mhail,  this  diphthong  is  so  far  reduced,  as  to 
allow  the  last  two  syllables  to  coalesce  into  one.  In  Latin,  m  never  had  this 
tendency  to  become  v ;  and  so  the  elision  in  such  a  phi-ase  as/eram  Ulud  cannot 
be  explained  by  the  Irish  reduction  of  fearamhail  to  fearail.  A  better  parallel 
to  the  latter  would  be  the  reduction  of  comueniio,  ooueniio  to  contio.  (But 
see  ch.  ix.  §  aa).  (On  Port,  tam  with  m  sounded  like  nasal  to,  see  Sweet 
Phil.  80c  xvii.  ao3.) 

Final  -m  is  omitted  very  frequently  on  the  oldest  inscriptions  till  130  b.  c 
or  thereabouts,  and  again  on  late  plebeian   inscriptions  (see  §  137).     Still 
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there  is  do  evidence  that  -m  was  more  easily  dropped  in  early  Latin  poetry  than 
in  the  classical  age.  Indeed  Priscian  (i.  p.  30  K.)  speaking  of  final  -m  says  : 
vetustissimi  tamen  non  semper  earn  subtrahebant,  and  quotes  a  hexameter 
of  Ennius  (A,  354  M.)  ending  with  tnUia  miUttim  octo  (cf.  Enn.  A,  32a  M. 
beginning  dum  quidem  unus) ;  but  this  remark  need  not  drive  us  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  of  believing  that  •m  was  more  sounded  in  early  than  in 
classical  times.  To  the  Roman  ear  at  all  periods  a  syllable  ending  in  -m  seems 
to  have  been  the  equivalent  in  hiatus  of  a  syllable  ending  in  a  long  vowel. 
This  appears  to  be  the  rule  in  Satumian  versification  (see  Amer.  Jour,  PhiL  xiv. 
309)  ;  and  Plautus,  with  the  older  poets,  Horace,  with  the  classical  poets, 
allow  prosodical  hiatus  in  the  one  case  as  much  as  in  the  other.  Lucilius, 
for  example,  scans  as  a  short  syllable  without  eliding,  quam  (i.  39  M.  irritata 
canes  qu&m  homo  quam  planius  dicat.  He  is  speaking  of  the  letter  r),  exactly 
as  he  shortens  quo  (xxx.  34  M.  quid  seruas  qud  eam,  quid  agam  ?  quid  id 
attinet  ad  te  ?).  Horace's  num  adest  is  on  a  par  with  his  si  m6  amas  ;  and  the 
prosodical  hiatus  quoted  from  Ennius  by  Priscian  may  be  equated  with  the 
instance  quoted  by  Cicero  {Oi\  xlv.  153)  from  the  same  poet  Scipi6  inuicte  {A. 
345  M.).  Nor  was  this  a  mere  usage  of  poetry.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in 
compounds,  such  as  cdmest,  coire  (the  spelling  with  com  probably  was  the  older 
usa^e  before  a  vowel,  cf.  comaudititm,  and  comangustatum,  Paul.  Fest.  46  Th.  : 
eomegit  Gl.  Plac.  xiv.  39  G. ;  on  o5go,  see  above),  which  have  the  first  syllable 
short,  like  praeire,  praeeunt.  The  compound  of  circum  and  »^  is  a  trisyllable 
circuit ;  of  ant?  and  it  a  dissyllable,  anteit.  (On  JUxgitium'kominis  in  Plautus,  see 
above,  §  59.)  But  the  disregard  of  -m  in  metre  before  an  initial  consonant 
(except  under  the  law  of  Breves  Breviantes,  like  Plautus'  almost  invariable 
enim)  *  is  unknown  until  late  plebeian  verse,  e.  g.  umbrd^m)  levem  (along  with 
talSs  amid)  on  the  epitaph  of  a  praeco  {C.I.  L.  vi.  1951),  moriente(rn)  tiderent 
(vi.  7578),  &c.  Even  in  the  careless  hexameters  of  the  dedicatory  inscription 
of  Mummius  (i.  549  ;  of  146  b.  c),  which  contain  facUia  occupying  the  place  of 
a  dactyl,  pacS  need  not  represent  pacem  (as  in  i.  1990  :  pacem  petit) y  but  may 
be  the  Abl.  (as  in  Plant.  Rud.  698  :  tua  pace)  : 

tua  pace  rogans  te 
cogendei  dissoluendei  tu  ut  facilia  faxseis. 

The  dropping  of  final  -m  in  vulgar  pronunciation  is  attested  by  the  remarks 
in  Probi  App.  (198.  97)  triclinium  non  *triclinu';  (199.  14)  passim  non 
*passi*  .  .  .  numquam  non  'numqua^  .  .  .  pridem  non  'pride,'  olim  non 
'oli';  (199.  17)  idem  non  'ide,'  and  by  the  spellings  on  late  and  plebeian 
inscriptions  (see  §  137 \  Consentius  (fifth  cent.?),  p.  394  K.,  alludes  under 
the  name  of  '  Mytacismus '  to  a  practice  of  joining  -m  to  the  initial  vowel  of 
the  next  word  :  sicut  plerumque  passim  loquuntur  *  dixeram  illis.*  Similarly 
Pompeius  (fifth  cent.),  p.  987.  7  K.,  quotes  from  Melissus  (second  cent.)  the 
rule  for  the  correct  pronimciation  of  a  phrase  like  hominem  amicum  as  a  mean 
between  the  two  extremes,  'homine  mamicum'  and  'homine  amicum.' 
Velius  Longus  (54.  K.)  says  :  cum  dicitur  *  ilium  ego '  et '  omniukn  optimum,' 
*  ilium '  et  *  omnium '  aeque  m  terminat,  nee  tamen  in  enuntiatione  apparet ; 
with  Quintilian  (ix.  4.  39%  quoted  above,  cf.  Diom.  453.  9  K.  ;  Serv.  in  Don, 
445.  14  K. 

'  Cf.  Enn.  A.  987  non  enim  rumores  ponebat  ante  salutem  (with  non  erum 
in  all  MSS.). 
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Before  n  the  pronunciation  alluded  to  by  Yelius  Longus  is  found  expressed 
in  writing,  in  MSS.  of  Virgil  (see  Ribbeck,  Index,  p.  430)  ;  so  *  etiannunc  *  on 
the  Here  Papyri  {Class.  Rev,  iv.  443). 

Tanne  for  tamne  is  quoted  by  Festus  (p.  54a  Th.)  from  Afranius  :  tanue 
arcula  tua  plena  est  aranearum?  Cf.  Quint,  viii.  3.  45  on  the  sound  of  cum 
before  a  word  beginning  with  n-  (cf.  Cic.  Orat.  xlv.  154  ;  Fam.  ix.  aa.  a).  Final 
-n  of  the  preposition  in  is  sometimes  changed  to  -m  before  an  initial  labial 
consonant  (see  Ribbeck,  Ind.  p.  433  for  instances  in  Virgil  MSS.  like  im  burim, 
imjlammamf  im  mare^  im  puppihus),  So/ot'sam  &Tid  forsitam  in  MSS.  (see  Ribbeck, 
Ind,  p.  400,  and  Georges,  Lex,  Wort/.,  and  for  other  examples  of  the  confusion 
of -m  and  -n,  Schuchardt,  Fo/r.  i.  pp.  117  sqq.)* 

§  66.  na.  ^See  §  144.)  In  Greek  inscriptions  we  find  n  dropped  before  s  in  Latin 
worda  frequently,  at  all  dates  and  in  all  localities.  The  nasal  Is  usually  dropped 
in  the  terminations  ^ans  and  -e?i«,  also  in  -e^uts,  e.  g.  K\rjtA7jSf  KOffrpriaia.  But 
Latin  census  and  its  derivatives  usually  retain  n,  e.  g.  Ktjvaos,  Krjvawpiyos  \^M(m. 
Anc),  also  the  combination  -nsN  (Eckinger,  pp.  114,  1 15).  [For  the  variation  of 
s  with  ns  in  Latin  spelling,  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wor^f.  s.  vv.  centies,  decies,  Consentia 
(modem  Ck)senza),  pinsoy  mensiSj  fnensor,  kc.     Cf.  Probi  App.  198.  9  ansa  non 

*  aaa ' ;  198.  a  Capsesis  non  *  Capsessis.']  The  pronunciation  of  ns  as  s,  with 
lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel,  led  to  the  use  of  ns  for  s  after  a  long 
vowel,  e.  g.  ihensaurus  for  thesaurus  [see  Georges  s.v.  Other  examples,  e.  g. 
occansio  (cf.  Rhein.  Mus.  xvL  160),  in  Schuchardt,  Vok,  i.  p.  i  la].  The  Appendix 
Probi  gives  cautions  against  the  use  of  *  occansio'  for  occasio  (198.  ai  K.),  of 

*  Herculens '  for  Hercules  (197.  a5  K.).  Velius  Longus  (p.  79.  i  K. )  says  that 
Cicero  *  libenter  dicebat  fwesta^  Megalesiay  hortesia,  and  Papirian  (ap.  Cassiod. 
160.  14  K.)  says  that  tosusy  iusuSy  prasus  were  the  older  spellings,  but  that  the 
rule  of  his  time  was  to  retain  n  in  the  P. P. P.,  not  in  Adjectives,  e.  g.  formosus 
(cf.  Probi  App.  198.  14  K.  formosus  non  *  formunsus ' ;  Caper  95.  18  K.  : 
Ter.  Scaur,  ai.  10  K. ;  we  have  formonsoie,  C,  I,  L.  vi.  3738) ;  in  the  P.  P. P.  the 
u  seems  to  have  been  restored  from  the  other  part  of  the  verb.  Charisius  (58. 
17  K.)  says :  mensam  sine  n  littera  diotam  VaiTo  ait  quod  media  poneretur ; 
sed  auctores  cum  n  littera  protulerunt,  VergUius  saepe,  &c.  (of.  Varro  L.  L, 
V.  118).  On  quoHens  (the  better  spelling)  and  on  vicensumus,  &c,  see  Georges, 
Lex,  Wor^,  s.  vv.,  and  Brambach,  Lat  Orth,  p.  869. 

§  67.  nx.  Of  the  spellings  cor\jux  and  conjutvc  (statistics  in  Georges,  s.v.), 
Velius  Longus  (first  cent.  a.  d.)  says  (p.  78  K.)  that  the  spelling  without  n  is 
due  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  cases,  conjugisy  coy\jugi,  &c.  In  actual  pronun- 
ciation, he  declares,  the  n  is  heard  ;  for  '  subtracta  n  littera,  et  difficilius 
enimtiabitur  et  asperius  auribus  accidet.'  The  comparison  of  other  I. -Eur. 
languages,  e.  g.  Greek  <rv'{v(y  Sanscr.  sam-yuj-,  shows  that  the  form  without 
n  must  have  been  the  original  form  of  the  Nom.  too,  and  that  the  n  has  been 
introduced  by  the  analogy  of  jungo  (cf.  Ter.  Scaur,  p.  ao.  10  K.). 

§  68.  mn.  In  the  fifth  cent.  Pompeius  (p.  a83. 1 1  K.)  mentions  as  a  barbarism 
cduma  (cf.  the  Diminutive  oHliimeRa)  for  columna,  which  looks  very  like  the 
pronunciation  mentioned  by  Quintilian  as  normal  in  his  day  (columnam 
exempta  n  legimus).  This  coIum{n)a  seems  to  have  become  *coloma,  as  cSlUber 
became  coiobety  by  assimilation  of  unaccented  u  to  accented  0  (see  ch.  iii.  §  33), 
whence  colomna  (Probi  App.  197.  35)  with  open  accented  0,  the  origin  of  the 
Romance  words  for  pillar,  as  *col6bra  (open  0)  of  the  Romance  words  for  snake. 
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But  the  analogy  of  columen  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  pronuncia- 
tion cclu'mn)a  (cf.  sc&mellum  and  acamnum.  See  Georges  s.  v.).  SoOennis  is 
explained  as  a  by  form  of  sollemnia  (from  *amno»y  around,  Osc.  amno-),  due  to 
a  supposed  connexion  with  annua  {Etym,  Lat.  p.  97).  (On  confusions  of  mn 
and  nn,  n,  see  Schuchardt,  Vok,  i.  p.  147,  and  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf,  s.  vv.  antenna^ 
PfirtunuB,  lamna,)  The  insertion  of  p  between  m  and  n  occurs  in  late  plebeian 
spellings  like  calumpnia^  dampnwn,  aoUempnia  (see  Schuchardt,  Vok,  i.  p.  T49,  and 
Georges,  s.  v.  danvnum).  On  mp^  see  below.  Hiemps  (cf.  conaumpsiy  kc),  is  the 
regular  spelling  of  the  Codex  Mediceus  of  Virgil,  and  is  accepted  by  Ribbeck  ; 
though  this  form  is  condemned  by  the  grammarians,  e.  g.  Caesellius  ap.  Cassiod. 
161.  17  K.  ;  Ter.  Scaur.  21.  6  and  27.  3  K.  ;  Alcuin  303.  8  K. 

§  60.  gn.  Spellings  on  inscriptions  like  ingnominiae  (C.  /.  L.  1.  ao6,  45  b.  c), 
coyignato  (x.  laao)  seem  to  be  mere  etymological  spellings  like  t'npeKo,  &c. 
SingrUfer^  on  a  soldier's  grave  (C. /.  £.  vi.  3637  \  has  been  explained  above  in 
§  64  (cf.  §  144).  Nor  are  we  entitled  to  conclude  that  g  passed  into  a  nasal 
sound  before  m  from  spellings  like  subtSmen  and  mhtegmen,  exAmen,  and  perhaps 
exo/gmen  {Class,  Bev.  1891,  p.  294)  (see  ch.  iv.  §  116).  (For  instances  of  the 
spelling  of  gn-y  consult  Georges  and  Brambach  s.vy.  coniveo,  conitor,  dinosco^ 
cognoscOf  navus,  ncUus,  narus,  aprugnusj  and  see  Schuchardt,  Vok.  i.  p.  115.  On 
cOnitor,  &c.,  but  cognoscOj  &c.,  see  ch.  iv.  $  1 19.) 

§  70.  not.  The  suppression  of  the  guttural  in  quintus  is  something  like  the 
dropping  of  -9  of  ^  going '  in  the  mispronunciation  ^  goin'  to.'  Quindus  is 
the  spelling  of  the  Republic,  Quintus  of  the  Empire,  according  to  Brambach. 
So  on  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  beginning  of  the  second  cent.  b.  c.  Koiyieros, 
but  also  KoivTos  (Eckinger  p.  122).  For  the  byforms  nanctus  and  nodus  (see 
Brambach)  we  have  a  parallel  in  scictus  (reflected  in  Welsh  saith)  beside 
aanctuSf  while  Vulgar  santus  (see  Georges)  is  Welsh  sant.  The  -ct'  is  not 
a  development  of  -nd-  but  a  byfotm  (see  ch.  viii.  §  10). 

§  71.  nd.  In  all  S.  and  Central  Italy  nd  has  followed  the  course  taken  in 
Umbrian  and  Oscan  and  become  nn ;  and  similarly  Latin  mb  is  mm.  In  ordinary 
Italian,  Latin  nd  has  become  nn  (n)  in  the  pretonic  syllable,  as  is  shown  by  ne 
for  Lat.  indsj  manucare  for  Lat.  mandUcdre,  Similarly  we  have  mm  for  mb  in 
amendue  beside  ambidue  (Lat.  ambo  duo),  the  same  assimilation  as  we  have 
in  English,  e.  g.  '  lamb  '  {nn  for  nd  is  seen  in  *  Lunnon  town '  for  '  London 
town,'  &c).  (For  Latin  confusions  of  n^  and  nn,  see  Schuchardt,  Fofc.  i.  p.  146, 
e.  g.  Secunnus,  and  consult  Georges  s.  v.  grundio),  Nt  competes  with  mpt  in 
lantema  (better  kUema)  apparently  from  Greek  Xa/irr^p,  and  tempio  (not  tenio), 
Pomptinus  (not  Pontinus),  pSd^tentimf  &c.  (see  Georges  and  Brambach).  Thus 
voluntas  and  v6luptas  are  sometimes  confused  in  MSS.  through  the  intermediar}* 
form  volumpias  (Schuchardt,  Vok.  i.  5).  But  empium,  redemptumy  consumptum  are 
the  established  spellings,  though  Marius  Victorinus  (21.  12  IL)  demands  on 
etymological  grounds  emtum,  redemtum,  consumtunif  as  also  redemsi,  consumsiy 
Ac  (ch.  iv.  §  76). 

S  72.  Farasltio  vowel  in  Greek  loanworda.  The  Early  Latin  instances  have 
been  discussed  by  Ritschl,  Opusc  ii.  469  sqq.,  who  on  the  strength  of  MSS. 
spelling,  and  the  requirements  of  prosody,  restored  to  Plautus  such  forms  as 
drdchumoj  tSchina,  AlcAmfnaj  Akumeus,  Oucintw,   giimindsium,  Prodna,      Marius 
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Victorinus  ^8.  6  K.)  tells  us  that  the  form  Teemesaa  was  first  used  by  Julius 
Caesar  Yopiscus  (an  older  contemporary  of  Cicero)  in  the  title  of  his  tragedy 
of  that  name,  and  was  so  pronounced,  at  his  orders,  by  the  actors  :  juxta 
Hutem  non  ponebant  cm  :  inde  nee  Alcmenam  dicebant  nee  Tecmessam,  sed 

*  Alcumenam ' ;  inde  *  Alcumeo '  ot  *•  Alcumena '  tragoediae,  donee  Julius 
Caesar,  qui  Yopiscus  et  Strabo  et  Sesquiculus  dictus  est,  primus  ^  Tecmessam  ' 
inscripeit  illam,  et  in  scena  pronuntiari  jussit  (cf.  Prise,  i.  p.  29  H.  [u] 
aaepe   interponitur  inter  ci    vel    cm    in    Graecis    nominibus,    ut  'Upajekys 

*  Hercules,'  *A<ricXsfwt6s  *  Aesculapius,'  et  antiqui  'AXir/h^n;  'Alcumena,' 
'AXx/Mlajy  *  Alcumaeon ').  Similarly  the  Sardinian  mouflon  was  called  in 
Latin  miiaimo  (a  name  applied  to  a  much-prized  breed  of  diminutive  horses  ; 
cf.  Lncilius  vi.  15  M.  praedium  emit,  qui  vendit  equum  musimonem),  but  in 
Gk.  fAovafia»  (Strabo).  (On  the  parasitic  vowel  between  a  mute  and  I  in  Latin 
words,  like  pefic^u)lum,  see  ch.  iii.  §  13.)  The  difference  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
this  respect  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Ac«/<or  is  the  earliest  and  most  usual  form  of 
the  name  DScimusj  older  Decumusj  on  Gk.  inscriptions,  just  as  awkward  com- 
binations with  {,  e.  g.  At ktXos,  'ApfiowncKOj  MoffivAo?,  Ilarc/MrAof,  HovpKka  ^Lat. 
Forcula)  are  commoner  on  Greek  inscriptions  than  on  Latin  (Eckinger,  pp.  47, 
75).  The  parasitic  vowel  is  really  the  visible  expression  of  a  *  voioe-^de  ' 
(Sweet,  Handb.p,  84),  as  in  Gtorm.  Knie  pronounced  '  k*nie' ;  ct  Fr.  canif  from 
Low  Germ.  knif.  (For  examples  on  inscriptions,  e.  g.  fTtmtnis,  C,  L  L,  i.  98s, 
see  Seelmann,  p.  951,  and  cf.  below  §  154.) 

§  78.  Tenues  and  Mediae.  In  pronouncing/?^  ^,  c  the  vocal 
organs  are  in  the  same  position  as  in  pronouncing  6,  d^  g^  but  the 
breath  comes  through  the  open  glottis,  as  the  space  between  the 
two  vocal  chords  which  stretch  across  the  larynx  is  called. 
With  by  d,  g  we  close  the  glottis,  by  drawing  these  vocal  chords 
together,  and  produce  what  phoneticians  call '  voice.'  -B,  rf,  g  are 
now  therefore  usually  termed  *  voiced '  mutes  as  opposed  to  jo,  i^  <r, 
the  unvoiced  or  *  breath '-mutes.  An  older  designation  was 
tenues  and  mediae.  In  some  languages  what  are  called  tenues 
and  mediae  do  not  really  differ  by  the  absence  and  presence  of 

*  voice,'  but  merely  by  energy  and  weakness  of  articulation.  In 
one  German-Swiss  dialect^  for  example,  German  k  and  g  are  really 
the  same  consonant  pronounced  strongly  and  pronounced  weakly. 
For  such  languages  the  terms  'fortes'  and  'lenes'  are  more 
suitable  than  *  breath -mutes'  and  'voice-mutes.'  In  investigating 
the  sound  of  the  Latin  mutes  we  have  accordingly  to  consider 
whether  the  tenues  differed  from  the  mediae  in  being  uttered 
with  the  glottis  open,  or  merely  in  being  articulated  with  greater 
energy.  Another  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that 
mutes^  especially  voiceless  mutes,  have  in  many  languages 
a  '  breath-glide,'  what  we  roughly  call  h^  after  them.    In  Danish 
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every  initial  t  is  pronounced  with  this  h  following ;  and  the  same 
peculiarity  in  Irish-English  is  well  known.  That  Latin  /?,  ty  c 
were  not  so  pronounced  we  can  infer  from  the  fact  that  for  the 
more  exact  expression  of  the  Greek  aspirates,  pA.  th^  cli  were 
brought  into  use  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  which 
shows  that  p^  ty  c  had  not,  at  least  at  that  period,  the  sound  of 
</>,  0,  X  (like  our  *  upAill,'  *  an^eap,'  ^  in^^om ').  The  other 
question,  whether  the  Latin  tenues  and  mediae  are  more  properly 
distinguished  as  breath-  and  voice-mutes,  or  as  fortes  and  lenes, 
is  more  difficult  to  settle.  The  Latin  phoneticians,  who,  as  we 
have  seen  (p.  a8),  are  not  very  safe  guides  on  any  point  of  Latin 
pronunciation,  are  especially  at  fault  here ;  for  neither  they  nor 
their  Greek  masters  seem  to  have  carried  their  analysis  of  sounds 
as  far  as  the  phoneticians  of  India,  who  had  at  an  early  time 
discovered  the  distinction  between  unvoiced  {aghosa)  and  voiced 
{ghdSavant)  consonants^  and  its  dependence  on  the  opening  (virdra) 
or  closure  (samvdra)  of  the  glottis.  The  Latin  phoneticians  talk  of 
p  and  6,  of  I  and  d,  of  c  and  g  as  entirely  different  types  of  sounds, 
produced  by  different  positions  of  the  vocal  organs.  Seelmann 
professes  to  find  in  their  descriptions  evidence  that  j9,  ^,  c  had 
a  more  energetic  articulation  than  ^,  d,  g.  This  is  certainly  true 
of  their  account  of  c  and  g ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  is  true 
of  the  others,  and  even  if  it  were,  how  much  authority  should  be 
allowed  to  these  descriptions.  A  better  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Latin  tenues  were  pronounced  with  more  energy  of  articula- 
tion than  the  mediae  has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
tenues,  which  must  have  lacked  this  energy,  are  often  represented 
in  Latin  as  mediae,  e.  g.  Greek  kod^ios,  Lat.  gobim.  This  is,  as 
is  natural,  especially  the  case  in  the  initial  accented  syllable, 
which  seems  in  Latin  to  have  been  uttered  with  a  strong  stress. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  an  examination  of  the  instances 
shows  that  they  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  Greek  #c,  especially 
when  preceding  certain  sounds ;  and  that  the  same  tendency  is 
shown  by  Latin  <;  to  be  weakened  in  the  same  position  to  g,  e.  g. 
Vulgar  Latin  ^gavia  for  cavea  (Ital.  gabbia). 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  ctmsider  the  Latin  loanwords  in 
Welsh  and  the  Teutonic  languages,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  this 
energy  of  articulation  was  not  the  only  thing  which  distinguished 
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the  tenues  from  the  mediae  in  Latin.  Had  it  been,  we  should 
probably  have  found  the  two  classes  of  mute  confused  in  their 
Welsh  and  Teutonic  forms.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  cf.  Welsh 
poc,  Lat.  pdcem ;  Welsh  bendith,  Lat.  6en(^yiicllo ;  Lat.  cdqnina, 
cocina  is  our  *  kitchen/  Lat.  gemma  our  •  gem.' 

And  in  Italian  of  the  present  day  p,  t^  c  are  unvoiced,  6,  d,  g 
voiced.  So  we  have  grounds  for  believing  the  Latin  tenues  to 
have  been  unvoiced,  the  Latin  mediae  to  have  been  voiced ;  and 
the  guttural  mutes,  if  not  all  three  classes,  to  have  been  also 
distinguishable  as  fortes  and  lenes. 

In  native  Latin  words  the  tenues  and  mediae  are  not  confused 
to  any  great  extent.  The  same  tendency  that  turned  I.-Eur.  d 
into  i  before  r  in  atro-^  &c.  (ch.  iv.  §  1 13)  is  seen  in  the  old  spellings 
mentioned  by  Quintilian  (i.  4.  16)  Alexander  and  Cassantra  (cf. 

CLL.    i.    59,    ALIXENTROMj      15OI,    ALIXENTE(r)    CASENTEB(a), 

both  inscriptions  from  Praeneste,  and  in  Ital.  Otranto  for  Greek 
'T8/>ot5s  'OvvTos^  Lat.  Hydruntum),  In  very  early  times  the  single 
letter  c  (Greek  y)  was  used  for  the  c-sonnd  and  for  the  ^-sound ; 
but,  as  we  saw  before,  the  two  sounds  must  have  been  throughout 
this  period  distinguished  in  pronunciation^  though  not  in  spelling. 
It  is  perhaps  only  at  the  end  of  a  word  that  we  find  a  real 
variation  between  tenuis  and  media.  Final  syllables  were  pro- 
nounced as  weakly  in  Latin  as  initial  syllables  were  pronounced 
strongly ;  and  we  might  expect  to  find  the  tenuis  fortis  at  the 
end  of  a  word  replaced  by  the  media  lenis. 

This  is  apparently  the  explanation  of  the  Roman  preference  of 
the  spelling  ab,  ob^  8ub  to  op  (as  in  ap-erio),  op  (as  in  op-erio, 
Oscan  op)y  ^g-up ;  though  in  actual  utterance  these  words  were  no 
doubt  sounded  with  -jo  when  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with 
a  tenuis,  e.  g.  ab  templo,  ob  templum  (like  obUneo^  pronounced 
op'tineo).  The  spelling  was  not  so  established  in  the  case  of 
similar  subordinate  or  proclitic  words  ending  in  a  dental^  e.g. 
at,  often  written  ad;  but  the  change  on  plebeian  and  late 
inscriptions  of  final  -(  of  verbs  to  -d,  e.  g.  reliquid,  is  probably 
due  to  this  weakening.  On  the  other  hand^  a  final  is  often 
reduced  to  a  whispered  sound  in  languages^  and  a  voiced 
consonant^  if  whispered^  sounds  more  like  an  unvoiced. 

In  the  Romance  languages  the  Latin  tenues  and  mediae,  when 
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initial,  and  when  the  initial  syllable,  to  which  they  belong,  has 
the  accent,  retain  their  identity  with  wonderful  persistence,  e.  g. 
Ital.  puro  (Lat.  jmrtis),  bene  (Lat.  b^7ie),  tale  (Lat.  tdlU),  duro 
(Lat.  durus);  but  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  and  when  in  the 
unaccented  syllable  (though  not  after  the  Latin  diphthong  au^ 
e.  g.  Span,  poco),  the  tendency  is  almost  universal  to  turn  the 
tenuis  into  a  media,  the  media  into  a  spirant.  In  one  language, 
however,  Roumanian,  the  tenuis  is  usually  preserved,  e.  g.  mic& 
(Lat.  mica),  l&ptuc&  (Lat.  lacfuca),  muta  (Lat.  muldre),  and 
in  Italian  the  reduction  of  the  tenuis  is  of  limited  extent,  e.  g. 
amico  (Lat.  Amicus,  Span,  amigo),  uopo  (Lat.  ^jmg^  Span,  huebos), 
vite  (Lat.  vitisy  Span,  vide),  fuoco  (Lat.  f^cua,  Span,  fuego),  &c;, 
though  before  a  we  have  the  media  in  miga  (Lat.  mica),  strada 
(Lat.  strata),  lattuga  (Lat.  lactuca),  &;c.,  and  when  the  vowel 
following  has  the  accent,  e.  g.  siguro  (Lat.  securvs),  mudare 
(Lat.  mutdre).  Misspellings  on  plebeian  inscriptions  like  Amada 
(le  Blant,  /.  0.  576  a),  iradam  (Or.  2541,  of  14a  a.  d.),  Segundae 
(Mur.  2076.  10)  are  precursors  of  these  changes.  That  they 
obtruded  themselves  into  the  recognized  Latin  pronunciation  is 
more  than  doubtful.  One  tendency  indeed  of  the  Romance 
languages,  to  turn  pr,  ti\  cr  into  6r,  rfr,  gr,  e.  g.  Span,  padre  (Lat. 
p&ter),  sobra  (Lat.  supra),  magro  (Lat.  macei'),  lagrima  (Lat. 
Idcrima,  cf .  C.  L  L,  ix.  648  LAaBEMAs),  is  directly  contrary  to  that 
treatment  of  d  before  r  in  early  Latin  {atro-  for  *ddro~,  &c.), 
which  we  have  just  mentioned.  In  Italian  tr  remains  after  any 
vowel  except  a,  e.  g.  vetro  (Lat.  Mrum,  Span,  vedro),  but  padre 
(Lat.  pdfer),  and  pr  is  retained  when  it  follows  the  accented 
vowel,  e.g.  sopra  (Lat.  supra),  capra  (Lat.  cdpra),  but  cavriuolo 
(Lat.  capreolus),  obbrobrio  (Lat.  opprobrium;  cf.  Or.  Henz. 
6086  ii). 

(For  the  phonetic  descriptions  of  the  Latin  tenues  and  mediae  by  Roman 
grammarians  see  %%  79,  86,  9a.) 

§  74.  Q-reek  tenuea  in  loanwords.  The  most  frequent  instance  of  the 
change  of  a  Ok.  tenuis  to  a  Lat.  media,  is  the  change  of  Ok.  k  to  Lat.  g, 
especially  before  the  vowels  a,  0,  u.  Thus  gummi  for  tc6fA/u,  gdbhu  for  «a;/3t^f, 
giibem&re  for  levfitpvw,  8&guntum  for  Z&jewBoi,  ftc,  have  always,  or  usually, 
g  in  Lat.  (see  Georges,  Let,  Wortf,  s.w.).  The  spelling  varies  in  conger  and 
ganger,  gdryius  and  corytus,  cammdms  and  gammarus  ^see  Georges).  Ter.  Scaurus 
(xiv.  9,  io)says  that  some  pronounced  gaundce,  some  caunace  ;  so  gamellus  and 
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cdmeUus  [cf.  Probi  App.  198.  9  calathus  non  ^galatus' ;  Gloss,  ap.  Mai,  CI. 
Auct.  vi.  578  corax  per  c  non  per  g ;  and  see  Georges  and  Brambach  tt.  vy. 
Caieta  (now  Gadta),  Agrigentum,  grabahim\  In  the  modern  Milanese  dialect,  the 
French  cabriolet  has  similarly  become  gabriol^.  Before  n,  c  became  g  in  Latin 
(ch.  iv.  S  116),  so  that  the  spellings  ctfgnus,  QnSsuSf  Qnidus  are  only  natural  (see 
Georges  and  Brambach).  Of  the  final  -ca  of  dmurca  (Gk.  6.n6prpi),  Servius  (ad 
O.  i  194)  says  that  it  was  written  with  c,  but  pronounced  with  g,  (A  similar 
interchange  of  -ca^  -ga^  is  seen  in  leuga  and  lewM,  raea,  and  rcLga^  &c. )  For  Gk. 
«-  we  find  Latin  b  in  the  initial  accented  syllable  before  the  vowel  u  in  the 
word  Inucus^  and  in  the  Old  Latin  name  of  King  Pyrrhus,  Burrus  (the  form 
used  by  Ennius  in  his  Annals,  according  to  Cicero  Or.  xlviii.  160  Burrum 
semper  Ennius,  numquam  Pyrrhum ;  ipsius  antiqui  declarant  libri ;  cf. 
Quint,  i.  4.  15,  and  Ter.  Scaur.  14  K.,  who  adds  Bynia  as  the  equivalent  of 
Gk.  Uvppiai),  The  form  lurrus  was  retained  in  rustic  and  colloquial  Latin  ; 
]/fuirra  was  a  name  for  a  cow,  burrus  ioT  a  red-faoed  man,  as  we  learn  from 
Paul.  Fest.  (p.  99.  39  Th.  burrum  dicebant  antiqui  quod  nunc  dicimua 
rufnm ;  unde  rustici  ^  burram '  appellant  buculam,  quae  rostrum  habet 
rufiun.  pari  modo  rubens  cibo  ac  potione  ex  prandio  *■  burrus  *  appellatur), 
who  also  mentions  burranica  potio ;  lacte  mixtum  sapa,  a  rufo  colore  (p.  96.  19 
Th.),  and  burranicum  ;  genus  vasis  (p.  96. 7'.  Quintilian  (i.  5.  13)  quotes  Cicero's 
phrase  Canopitarum  exerciium  with  the  remark,  ipsi  Canobon  dicunt  (On  Latin 
C&nSpus,  Gk.  Kdvoffioi  see  Brambach  s.v.)  In  Probi  Append.  (199.  5  K.) 
we  have,  plasta  non  ^  blasts.'  Gk.  fiardinov  for  mrdMiov  is  quoted  by  HesychiuB 
as  belonging  to  the  Sicilian  dialect  (irardvta  .  .  worfipia,  riyh  di  did  tov  fi 
/Sardyia  kiyowriVj  and  fiar&i^ia'  rd.  Xoird&a.  1)  Hi  \4(is  SiircXi/r^).  So  carpcUtnae 
cripHdae  of  CatuU.  xcviii :  4  are  in  Gk.  tcapffdrtvcu  and  Kapwdrtyat.  Old  Lat.  Tdis 
for  Biris  (C.  I,  L,  xiv.  4109,  on  a  Praenestine  mirror)  (cf.  Varro,  L.  L,  vii.  87 
lymphata  dicta  a  lympha ;  lympha  a  Nympha,  ut  quod  apud  Graecos  ecris, 
apud  Ennium :  Thelis  illi  mater,  and  R,  K  iii.  9.  19  antiqui  ut  Thetim 
*  Thelim '  dicebant,  sic  Medicam  '  Melicam '  vocabant)  perhaps  implies  an 
intermediary  form  with  d  for  Gk.  r.  The  relation  of  cotonea,  the  origin  of  the 
Romance  words  for  quince  ^Ital.  cotogna,  Fr.  coing)  to  Gk.  mioifyia  is  not  clear 
(cf.  Maorob.  vii.  6.  13  mala  cydonia  quae  cotonia  Cato  vocat ;  Pliny,  N.  H,  xv. 
10).  In  Yulg.  Lat.  we  find  additional  examples  of  g  for  Gk.  «,  such  as  *grupta 
(ItaL  grotto\  *garqfulum  (from  Kapv6^vk\ov\  *g(mtua :  not  to  mention  *gattu8  for 
(Teutonic  ?)  cathis,  and  probably  gamba.  Of  spellings  on  Gk.  inscriptions  may  be 
instanced  leaXiiccw  for  cdligarum,  aapayapov  (^m  serrdcurn)^  0*70X17  all  on  the  Edict 
of  Diocletian ;  also  Taarrtos  for  Cantius,  and  KavStros  for  CancRdu^  (Eckinger,  pp.  98, 
100,  109).  The  same  interchange  of  tenues  and  mediae  is  seen  in  Gk.,  e.  g.  Hiscca 
and  rffyayov,  especially  in  loanwords,  e.  g.  nim;?,  rair/s  and  &iF»,  'Afjurpcuctdrnj^ 
and  'Aftfipcuudmjs :  in  dialects  we  have,  e.  g.  ickdyof  ydXa,  Kp^rc;,  Hesych.,  and  in 
later  Yulg.  Gk.  r  often  becomes  5  between  two  vowels.  It  is  thus  often  possible 
that  the  Roman  word  represents  a  Greek  byform.  [Other  examples  of  the 
variety  in  Latin  loanwords  are  earbdaus,  Gk.  icdpvaaosy  crumlnaf  Gk.  yp^fiia 
a  bag,  galbdnumf  Gk.  x^&^i  spUunca,  Gk.  ffirffkvyytij  not  to  mention  inciisgcij 
Gk.  iyyvOiiMri.  Cf.  also  Idtkea  with  Gk.  Kdrayts,  pldga  with  Gk.  vKd^,  On  citrus 
(also  cedru8)j  and  Gk.  Mpos,  see  ch.  iv.  §  113.  Both  Oreisita  and  Crisida  occur 
on  old  Praenestine  cistae  for  ^Chryseis'  {C.LL.  xiv.  4109 ;  i.  1501)]. 

S  75.  Confoaion  of  mediae  and  tenuea  in  Iiatin  words.     A  large  number 
of  seeming  instances  are  not  due  to  any  Latin,  or  even  Italic,  law  of  sound. 
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but  are  sun'ivals  of  that  interchange  of  media  and  tenuis,  which  shows  itself 
occasionally  in  I. -Eur.  roots,  e.  g.  sucus  and  sugo.  Many  are  dialectal  varia- 
tions ;  for  in  parts  of  Italy  the  tenuis  was  used  where  the  Latin  form  had 
the  media  and  vice  versa,  just  as  in  modern  Italian  the  Neapolitan  dialect 
has  t  corresponding  to  the  d  of  lapidi  (Lat.  I&pide8\  &Ai,  ;  the  Roman  dialect 
affects  grosta,  gautela,  &c.,  with  y-  for  c-.  Thus  Quint,  i.  5.  la  tells  us  that 
a  certain  Tinea  of  Placentia  used  ^  precula '  for  pergula  (see  K.  Z,  zxx.  345).  Of 
the  misspellings  of  this  kind  in  inscriptions  and  MSS.  (collected  by  Schuchardt, 
Vok,  i.  pp.  134  sqq.),  not  a  few  are  due  to  the  similar  appearance  of  the  letters 
G,  C,  B,  P.  But  there  is  a  residuum  of  undoubted  instances  of  variation 
between  the  tenuis  and  the  media,  at  least  for  c  and  g.  For  p  and  6  we  have 
the  (dialectal  ?)  word  ropto,  a  red  mullet,  given  as  nickname  to  Pompey,  who  had 
a  florid  complexion  i,  Mar.  Sacerd.  462  K.  quotes  a  lampoon,  perhaps  a  Fesoen- 
nine  line  sung  by  soldiers  at  his  triumph,  quem  non  pudet  ^t  rubet,  n6n  est 
homo  sed  r6pio).  The  word,  which  should  probably  be  read  in  Catull.  xxxvii.  10 
(.see  Sacerd.  1.  c),  is  evidently  connected  with  robuaand  rufusj  forSacerdos  adds,* 
ropio  autem  est  minium  aut  piscis  robeus  aut  penis  [cf.  Ter.  Scaur.  14  K.  on 
the  doubtful  examples  of  PakUium  and  *  Balatium '  (by  analogy  of  bcUo)  ;  PUblicola 
and  O.  Lat.  PopHcola  ^by  analogy  of  popidua) ;  prcpom  on  early  coins  for  probum, 
C,  L  L,  i.  19 ;  adtMcapit  in  the  Carmen  Arvale].  For  t  and  df  probably  not 
petiolus,  ^  A  little  foot '  (?)  <  Afranius  ap.  Non.  160  M.  atque  ildeo  nolo  nudo 
petiole  esse  plus  [MSS.  es  pusj,  for  this  is  better  explained  as  pecioUh  (Itai. 
picciuolo,  O.  Fr.  pe9uel,  &c.).  But  the  most  examples  are  of  g  for  c,  as  we 
found  to  be  the  case  with  Greek  loanwords  ;  and  this  perhaps  throws  some 
light  on  the  early  use  in  the  Latin  alphabet  of  the  Greek  Gamma-symbol  as 
the  symbol  for  Latin  c  as  well  as  for  g.  In  Vulgar  Latin  -d^  and  -car-  in  the 
proparoxytone  syllable  seem  to  have  become  -git'j  -ger-y  e.  g.  *plagUum,  *fager, 
to  judge  from  the  Romance  forms  (see  Arch,  GloUol.  ix.  104).  (Is  digitus 
a  similar  transformation  of  dicitua  ?  Dicitua  is  censured  in  Probi  App.  198.  10, 
and  occurs  in  MSS.  See  Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  413)  ;  initial  cm-  may  have  become 
ffroy  e.  g.  Ital.  grasso.  Span,  graso,  Fr.  gras  from  Latin,  crassus;  Ital.  grata.  Span, 
grada  from  Lat.  crcUia ;,  Meyer  Lubke,  Rom.  Gram.  i.  p.  353) ;  Lat.  gavia  for  cavea 
is  reflected  in  Ital.  gabbia,  Span,  gavia,  Prov.  gabia ;  so  *g€v^fldre  in  Ital.  gonfiare, 
&c.  [For  other  examples  of  g-c,  see  Georges  and  Brambach  s.  vv.  vtcen'mus,  vtceni, 
iricenij  tricieSj  nongentif  cremia,  neglego^  gracultia,  gwrguUoy  &c.  ;  on  the  change  of 
d  before  r  to  ^,  e.  g.  dtrox  for  *adrox  (cf.  odium),  see  ch.  iv.  §  1 13,  of  c  before  n  to  gf, 
o.  g.  digntiSf  see  ch.  iv.  §119;  bibo  (I. -Eur.  *pibo)  is  due  to  the  Latin  tendency  to 
assimilate  adjacent  syllables  (ch.iv.  §  163) ;  cf.  also  Quint  i.  6.  30  nonnumquam 
etiam  barbara  ab  emendatis  conatur  discemere,  ut  cum  Triquetram  dici 
Siciliam  an  *  Triquedram,'  meridiem  an  'medidiem  '  oporteat,  quaeritur.] 

§  76.  Mediae  and  Tenues  at  end  of  word.  Quintilian,  who  includes 
among  the  points  of  inferiority  of  Latin  to  Greek  the  use  of  -6,  -d  at  the  end 
of  syllables  (xii.  10.  32  quid  quod  syllabae  nostrae  in  b  litteram  et  d  innituntur 
adeo  aspere,  ut  plerique,  non  antiquissimorum  quidem,  sed  tamen  veterum, 
mollire  temptaverint,  non  solum  ^  aversa  *  pro  *  abversis '  dioendo,  sed  et  in 
praepositione  b  litterae  absonam  et  ipsam  f  [s  edd."}  subiciendo),  mentions  (i.  7. 
5)  with  disapproval  the  practice  of  distinguishing  ad,  the  preposition,  from  at, 
the  conjunction.  The  right  use  of  -f  and  -d  in  words  like  &t  and  dd,  aSd,  quit  (from 
queo^y  and  quid  (from^uts),  quHt  and  qudd,  &c.,  is  a  subject  of  frequent  remark  in  the 
grammarians,  e.  g.  Ter.  Scaurus   12.  8  K.   approves  aed  on  the  ground  that  the 
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old  form  was  sedum  [cf.  ib.  zi.  8  K.  ;  Vel.  Long.  69-70  K.  ;  Probi  App.  ao2, 
37  K. ;  Cassiod.  212.  5  K. ;  Alcuin  308.  8  K..  and  (on  Aou^  and  hand)  303.  3  K. ;  on 
c(»put  and  apud  Bede  264.  35  K..  &€.].  Charisius  (229  K.)  quotes  cUl  for  at  from 
a  speech  of  lacinius  Calvus  ;  and  Vel.  Long.  70  K.  says  that  aed  in  sed  enim 
*•  d  litteram  sonat.'  Instances  of  the  confusion  or  suppression  of  final  -d  and  -t 
in  inscriptions  and  MSS.  have  been  collected  by  Schuchardt,  Vok.  i.  pp.  z  18  sqq. 
and  Seeknann,  pp.  366  sqq.  They  include,  beside  the  oases  just  mentioned, 
the  use  of  -d  for  -t,  or  the  suppression  of  -f,  in  verbal  forms,  like  rogcul,  C,  I,  L. 
iv.  2388  (but  on  O.  lAt/ecedj  &o.,  for ficit,  &c.,  see  ch.  viii.  $  69),  peria  (for p^ea() 
iv.  1 173  ;  also  the  loss  of  -t  in  the  combination  -ntj  fecerun  vi.  3251,  just  as  -t 
is  lost  in  the  combination  -etj  lac  from  lact  from  older  lacte,  an  I-stem\  The 
preposition  is  spelt  at  in  the  Lex  Col.  JuL  Genetivae  Urbanorum  of  44  B.C., 
except  when  the  next  word  begins  with  d-,  e.  g.  at  it  judicium  atsint,  i.  2. 13  ; 
ateo  .  .  ad  decuriones,  iii.  8.  7  {Eph.  Epigr,  ii.  p.  122^  but  always  ad  (even  in 
adtribuiionem,  kc.),  beside  aput  in  the  Lex  Julia  Municipal! s  of  45  b  c.  (C.  /.  L. 
i.  206).  This  uncertainty  of  usage  has  been  taken  as  evidence  of  the  final 
dental  having  been  uttered  faintly,  or  having  been  a  sound  intermediate 
between  d  and  t,  like  the  final  dental  of  Gterman,  written  dt,  in  Stadt,  &c. 
The  instances,  however,  mentioned  by  grammarians  are  all  words  which 
would  be  closely  joined  in  utterance  with  a  following  word,  quid  tibi  ?,  quid 
diciSf  ad  templum,  ad  deosj  &c. ;  so  that  it  is  most  natural  to  believe,  slh  was 
suggested  of  the  confusion  between  -m  and  -n,  that  the  sounds  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  initial  of  the  following  word.  Quid  tibi  would  be  pronounced  as 
quit  tibif  and  ad  ten^um  as  at  templum  (like  at-tineo^  &c.).  The  spellings  quid  ft&t, 
ad  templum  would  be  historical  (like  cKl'tineo:^  not  phonetic.  The  weakness  of 
final  d  is  better  shown  by  its  suppression  after  a  long  vowel.  Thus  the 
Abl.  Sg.  ceased  to  be  pronounced  with  -d  about  the  end  of  the  third  cent  b.  o. 
(see  §  137),  though  d  remained  till  later  in  the  monosyllables  medf  tedy 
while  haud  was  retained  before  words  beginning  with  vowels  (Ritschl,  Opuac,  ii. 
591,  &c.,  V.  352)  ;  and  the  affection  of  -t  by  the  spellings  on  plebeian  and  late 
inscriptions  of  verb-forms  like  reJiquid^  &c.  In  Vulgar  Latin  -<  cannot  have 
been  dropped  till  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul  {A,L.L.  i.  2i2\ 

P  is  not  found  at  the  end  of  any  Latin  word,  if  we  except  volupy  for  voliipej 
the  Neuter  of  an  adj.  *volupi3 ;  but  it  is  common  in  Oscan,  e.  g.  op  (Lat.  od), 
ip  ^  there.'.  (On  the  spellings  optineo,  cbtineOy  &c.,  see  $  8o\  On  the  other 
hand  final  g  never  appears  in  Latin,  though  we  have  c  in  ac  (for  atqule]  \  nee 
(for  niqu[e] ),  tac  (for  lac([e] ),  iHfc  for  i7n-c[e],  Ac  ;  but  nee  is  written  neg- 
invariably  in  negciium,  and  usually  in  neglego  (see  Georges,  s.v.).  (Gf.  ch.  x. 
518.) 

§  77.  Mediae  and  tenues  in  the  Dialects.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
change of  tenues  and  mediae  in  Umbrian  and  Oscan  (e.  g.  Osc.  deketasiui  and 
degetasius),  which  has  led  some  to  the  theory  that  the  Umbro-Oscan  mediae 
were  not  voiced  (.Oonway,  Amer.  Joum,  PhiL  xi.  306),  while  others  refer  the 
variation  to  the  defects  of  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  alphabets,  which  being 
derived  from  the  Etruscan  had  not  originally  the  means  of  distinguishing 
fully  the  tenues  from  the  mediae  (the  Umbrian  alphabet,  for  example,  uses 
the  (-sign  for  both  t  and  d,  the  Ap^sign  for  both  k  and  or,  &c.,  see  von  Planta. 
Oramm.  Osk.'Umbr,  DiaL  i.  p.  547).  In  a  Falisco- Latin  inscr.  (Zvet.  /.  /. /.  72'. 
we  have  gondecoranty  goniegium,  beside  communia. 
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§  78.  B,  F.  Latin  b^p  were  labial  mutes,  apparently  with  the 
same  sound  as  d,  j9  in  ItaL,  e.  g.  bene  (Lat.  bine),  pino  (Lat. 
pinuijy  and  English  b,  j9,  Between  vowels  b  became  in  course 
of  time  a  labial  spirant,  and  by  the  third  cent  a  d.  became 
identified  with  Latin  v  (w)  (see  §  52).  In  Spanish,  b  has 
a  t^-sound,  which  differs  from  our  w,  in  that  the  back  of  the 
tongue  is  not  raised,  nor  the  cheeks  narrowed.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  ic  of  South  German  wie,  wein. 

£  was  often  written,  though  p  was  pronounced,  before  «,  t,  in 
such  words  as  urbs,  obUneo,  It  was  a  frequent  subject  of  discus- 
sion among  Latin  grammarians  whether  these  words  should  not 
be  spelt  with  p,  so  that  the  spelling  might  agree  with  the 
pronunciation.  The  b  was  defended  in  t^rbs,  &;c.,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  spell  a  nominative  case  with 
p  and  the  other  cases  with  i,  urbU^  tirbi,  &c.,  and  in  obtineo^  &c., 
because  the  form  of  the  preposition  when  alone,  and  often  in 
composition,  had  the  d,  oi,  obduco,  Sec.  The  -d  of  the  preposition 
similarly  assimilated  itself  in  pronunciation  to  m  in  compounds 
like  submiltOj  summUto.  In  dmilto  all  traces  of  this  b  have 
disappeared  (see  ch.  iii.). 

Latin  b  represents  an  I.-Eur.  aspirate  in  words  like  ruber, 
stem  rubrO'f  I.-Eur.  ^rudA-ro,  Greek  i'pvOp6s.  In  these  cases 
fin  various  parts  of  Italy  corresponded  to  Latin  b,  e.g.  Umbrian 
rufro-.  This  dialectal /'for  b  is  seen  in  forms  like  slfllus,  beside 
genuine  Latin  siKlus,  forms  which  do  not  prove  anything  about 
the  pronunciation  of  Latin  b,  but  are  merely  corresponding  words 
to  the  Latin,  which  have  come  from  some  dialect  or  other.  A  good 
many  of  these  dialectal  /"-forms  have  found  their  way  into  the 
Romance  languages. 

§  70.  Fhonetio    deaoriptioiis    of  b,  p.    To  the  usual  phoneticians,  Ter. 
Maur.  Yi.  331.  186-193  K.  : 

b  littera  vel  p  quasi  syUabae  videntur 
junguntque  sonos  de  gemina  sede  profectoe : 
nam  muta  jubet  portio  comprimi  labella, 
vocalis  at  intus  locus  exitum  ministrat. 
compressio  porro  est  in  utraque  dissonora; 
nam  prima  per  oras  etiam  labella  figit, 
velut  intus  agatur  sonus ;  ast  altera  contra 
pellit  sonitum  de  mediis  fonts  labellis; 
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Mar.  Vict.  vi.  33.  15  K.  (whose  b  seems  to  be  the  p  of  Ter.  Maur.)  b  et  p 
litterae  conjunctione  vocalium  quasi  syllabae  (nam  muta  portiopenituslatet: 
neqae  enim  labiis  hiscere  ullumve  meatum  vocis  exprimere  nisus  yalet,  nisi 
vocalee  exitum  dederint  atque  ora  reserarint)  dispari  inter  se  oris  officio 
exprimuntur,  nam  prima  exploao  e  mediis  labiis  sono,  sequens  compresso  ore 
velut  introrsum  attracto  vocis  ictu  explicatur;  Martianus  Capella  iii.  a6i 
B  labris  per  spiritus  impetum  reclusis  edicimus  .  .  P  labris  spiritns  [spiritu 
Eyes.]  erumpit ;  we  may  add  the  remark  of  Terentius  Scaurus  vli.  14.  3  K. 
b  cum  p  et  m  consentit,  quoniam  origo  earum  non  sine  labore  conjuncto  ore 
respondet. 

80.  ba,  bt.  Latin  be  had  the  sound  of  Greek  ^  (Vel.  Long.  vii.  61  K.),  and 
was  one  of  the  sounds  for  which  the  Emperor  Claudius  proposed  a  new  letter, 
on  the  ground  that  a  separate  sign  for  cs  {x)  justified  a  separate  sign  for  pa. 
The  general  opinion  however  pronounced  this  new  letter  imneoessary.  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  question  the  necessity  of  x  (Quint.  L  4.  9  nostrarum 
ultima  [ac  x],  qua  tarn  carere  potuimus,  quam  psi  non  quaerimus).  The 
spelling  abs  is  defended  on  the  strength  of  ah  by  Velius  Longus  (vii.  61  K.), 
who  also  tells  us  that  some  authorities  always  spelt  opstitit,  abaorpsij  urpSf  nt^y 
pleps  (id.  vii.  64  and  73-4  K.)  (cfc  Mar.  Vict.  vi.  ai.  10  K. .  Ter.  Scaur,  vii  14.  7 ; 
91.  8  K.).  It  was  Varro  who  laid  down  the  rule  that  nouns  with  -p-  in  the 
Genitive  should  have  -ps  in  the  Nominative,  nouns  with  •&•  should  have  -bs, 
e.  g.  Pdops,  P&HpiSf  but  pM}S,  pUbiSy  urbs,  urbis  (Ter.  Scaur,  vii.  97.  1 1  K. ;  cf. 
Varro,  L,L,  x.  56).  [So  in  the  Appendix  Probi :  (198.  4  K.  and  199.  4)  celebs 
non  'celeps';  (199.  3',  plebs  non  ^ pleps';  (199.  11)  labsus  non  Mapsus.*] 
That  ohtinuit  was  pronounced  opHnuitf  we  are  told  by  Quintilian  (i.  7.  7)  : 
aecimdam  enim  b  litteram  ratio  poscit,  aures  magis  audiunt  p.  The 
spellings  psj  pt  are  common  enough  in  MSS.  and  inscriptions  (see  Indices  to 
C. /.£.)  [cf.  Ob9CU3y  Opgcus  and  OpicuSf  old  forms  of  Oscus  (as  supscribCj  subacribo 
of  8U9cribo)f  Fest.  a  19  and  934  Th.  ;  and  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wor^,,  8.v.  earnbsij 
campai],  Curtius  Valerianus  (ap.  Cassiod.  157  K.)  says^w  belong  to  the  same, 
bs  to  different  syllables.  In  the  Lex  Col.  Jul.  Genetivae  Urbanorum  of  44  b.  c 
op-  is  used  in  opaaepire,  optemperarey  apturarey  opHnerey  but  always  ad-,  never  ap' 
{Eph,  Epigr.  ii.  pp.  199  and  991).  Absinthium  (vulgar  ab9enHum)y  abaida  late  Lat. 
for  apaia  follow  the  analogy  of  aba, 

i  8L  ps,  pt.  In  Romance  the  sounds  of  Latin  p(  and  pa  have  been  retained  in 
Roumanian,  but  in  other  languages  have  passed  into  Uy  ss,  e.  g.  Ital.  sette  (Lat. 
9epiem\  cassa  (Lat.  cofwa),  esse  (Lat.  ipa^,  medesimo  ^Vulg.  Lat.  *met  ipsitmuy 
O.  Fr.  medesme,  Fr.  mdme).  laae  for  ipae  found  its  way  into  colloquial  Latin 
(see  Georges,  Lex,  Wort/,  s.  v,)y  though,  if  the  story  mentioned,  but  discredited, 
by  Suetonius  {Aug,  88),  be  true,  the  use  of  iaai  (or  ion  ?)  ^  for  ipai  by  a  *  legatus 
consularis '  led  to  his  being  cashiered  by  Augustus  as  *  rudis  et  indoctus.'  Cf. 
auaaUio  for  aupaUiOy  aubaQio  ;  and  for  some  examples  of  aa  for  pa  in  MSS.  and  late 
plebeian  inscriptions,  see  Schuchardt,  Vok,  i.  148  ;  for  Uy  t  forpty  ib.  i.  143,  and 
see  Georges  s.  w.  acraUa,  aqtHmua,  The  lap^og,  the  subject  of  one  of  Martial's 
prettiest  epigrams  (i.  109)  was  called  laaa  (i.  e.  ipaa  in  the  sense  of  domina), 
'  M'lady.'  Its  master  had  made  a  painting  of  it :  in  qua  tam  similem  videbis 
Issam,  Ut  sit  tam  similis  sibi  nee  ipsa. 

^  Plautus  puns  on  opaacro  and  mox  seco,  Mil.  1406. 
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§  82.  bm,  mb.  Ommentans  was  the  spelling  in  a  line  of  Livius  Andronicus' 
translation  of  the  Odyssey  (ap.  Fest.  9i8.  14  Th.  aut  in  Pylum  deuenies  aut 
ibi  ommentans.  Cf.  Gl.  Plae.  ommentat :  ezpectat).  AmnSgo  occurs  on 
inscriptions  (C.  7.  L.  vi.  14672)  ;  amnuo  in  Glosses  (LOwe,  Prodr&mus,  p.  421 ). 
(On  fimittOj  submittOy  pronounced  stunmittOf  &c.,  seeBrambacb,  Hulfsb,^  pp.  16-18. 
On  mb  becoming  dialectally  mm,  see  §  71. 

$  88.  b  and  dialectal  f.  Alfitis  was  the  dialectal,  Alhius  the  Latin  form  of 
the  name.  The  two  forms  are  found,  for  example,  on  Interamna  inscriptions 
(AUniiSy  C.  L  L.  xi.  4240,  AlfiOj  4242).  So  with  other  proper  names  like  OrWius 
and  Orfilhts,  Si/ilusj  a  mispronunciation  of  tUbiltia,  censured  in  the  Appendix 
Probi  (199.  3  K. ;  cf.  Non.  531.  a),  was  a  dialectal  variety  ;  similarly  scH^a 
a  sow  has  been  connected  with  scrdbis.  In  glosses  we  find  crefrare  with  cribrarey 
bu/us  "with  biibo  (LOwe,  Prodr.  p.  421),  and  in  modem  Italian  sufilare  ;cf.  Fr. 
siffler)  beside  sibilare  (Lat.  sibilare)^  tafano  (Lat.  tdbdnu8\  kc  (other  examples 
in  Arch,  Glott  ItcU.  x.  1). 

$  84.  b  and  m.  B  became  m  in  Latin  before  m,  n  (cf.  summitto,  amnego,  above). 
But  gUhnua  and  ^Sbus  (cf.  Probi  App.  198.  8  globus  non  ^  glomus ')  are  two 
different  stems,  globusj  -i  and  gloniuSf  'tris  (see  Bern.  Forsch,  vii.  217). 

§  86.  Df  T.  We  have  clear  evidence  that  Latin  »,  the  dental 
nasal,  was,  like  our  n,  not  a  pure  dental  (see  §  6j).  The  dental 
mutes,  d  the  voiced  dental,  t  the  unvoiced,  cannot  then  have  been 
pure  dentals  either.  The  Latin  phoneticians  speak  of  Latin  d  and 
f  as  differing  in  more  respects  than  the  mere  presence  or  absence 
of  what  is  technically  called  *  voice  ^ ;  though  the  suspicion  under 
which  they  stand  of  being  unduly  influenced  by  their  Greek 
authorities  makes  them  uncertain  guides.  In  Italian,  t,  e.  g.  tu 
(Lat.  til),  d,  e.  g.  dono  (Lat.  dono)  are  both  pure  dentals,  differing 
like  any  other  unvoiced  and  voiced  mute.  But  there  is  on 
Italian  soil  a  curious  sound,  a  cacuminal  d,  exemplified  by  Sicilian 
cavad^u  (Lat.  cdbalhs),  on  which  see  Meyer-Liibke,  Ital,  Gram, 
§  264. 

Both  /  and  r  are  sounds  closely  related  to  d,  the  position  of  the 
tongue,  &c.,  being  very  similar  in  the  formation  of  all  three 
sounds.  In  d  there  is  a  complete  closure  of  the  mouth  passage ; 
in  I  the  middle  of  the  passage  is  closed,  but  the  sides  are  left 
open  ;  in  r  there  is  an  opening  in  front  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
Through  neglect  of  the  side  closure  d  has  passed  into  /  in  words 
like  lacruma  (older dacnima  )(see  ch.  iv.  §  iii) ;  through  neglect 
of  the  front  closure  it  passed  into  r  in  Old  Latin  in  words  like 
affuise  (later  adfuU^e)  on  the  Senatus  Consultum  de  Bacchanalibus 
{C.  L  L,  i.  196,  of  186  B.C.)  before  the  bilabial  spirants  /  and  r 
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(see  eh.  iv.  §112).  A  fifth  (?)  century  grammarian  speaks  of  the 
mispronunciation  peres  for  p^des  as  one  specially  affected  by  the 
poorer  classes  at  Rome  in  his  time  (Consentius  v.  392.  1.5  K.) ; 
and  the  same  change  of  sound  is  still  found  in  dialects  of  Italy. 
In  Naples,  for  example,  pere  is  the  word  used  for  '  foot '  to  this 
very  day.  Before  r,  d  seems  to  have  been  changed  to  t,  e.  g. 
dter^  stem  dfro-  for  ^ddro  (see  ch.  iv.  §  113),  a  tendency  seen  in 
spellings  like  Alexanhr^  Casmntra,  which  Quintilian  tells  us  he 
had  noticed  on  old  inscriptions  at  Rome  (i.  4.  16),  and  which  is 
found  on  Praenestine  cistae  (see  §  73).     Of  rfr,  dl^  &c.  we  are  told 

*  nullo  modo  sonare  d  littera  potest'  (Cassiod.  151  K. ;  207  K.). 
Before  /,  t  could  not  be  pronounced,  but  passed  into  the  sound  of 
c^  just  as  the  phrase  'at  least'  often  takes  with  us  the  sound 

*  a  cleast.'  The  I.-Eur.  suffix  -tlo  had  on  this  account  become  -do  in 
Latin  words  like  pSriclum  (ch.  v.  §  25) ;  and  when  at  a  late  period 
the  Latin  suffix  4ulu8  became  contracted  by  the  syncope  of  the 
penult,  it  was  changed  to  -clus^  vetulus,  for  example^  becoming 
vecfus  (Ital.  vecchio).  Another  change  of  d,  namely  its  tendency 
to  be  assimilated  by  a  preceding  n  in  words  like  dUtenno  for 
disfendo  is  discussed  in  §  71,  and  its  assimilation  in  compounds 
like  adimeo,  pronounced  attineo,  adsnm,  pronounced  aMum,  in  ch.  iv. 
§  160.  The  most  impoi*tant  changes  of  d,  /,  however,  are  those 
which  these  letters  experienced  when  they  were  followed  by  i 
before  another  vowel.  The  same  syncope  that  reduced  vetulus  to 
veclus,  calida  to  calda^  made  '  Tityus '  out  of  Tltius,  '  hodye '  out 
of  hMie,  Through  this  combination  of  y  with  a  preceding 
consonant  in  unaccented  syllables,  a  new  series  of  sounds, 
unknown  in  Latin,  has  arisen  in  Romance.  Latin  simia  has 
become  French  singe  (through  ^simya),  Latin  apium  Fr.  ache 
{*apyum),  Lat.  r&bies  Fr.  rage  {*rabyes)y  Lat.  cambiare  Fr.  changer 
(^cambyare),  j9y,  as  we  saw  before  (§51),  became  identified  with 
gij  ge^  and  Latin  j  (our  y\  and  has  assumed  in  Italian  the  sound 
of  our  ^',  e.  g.  Ital.  giomo  from  Lat.  diurnus;  while  fy  has 
developed  in  Italian  into  the  sound  of  Is,  a  sound  reduced  in 
French  to  an  ^-sound,  in  Spanish  to  a  sound  like  our  /A  in  '  thin ' 
(written  in  Spanish  z),  e.  g.  Ital.  piazza,  Fr.  place,  Span,  plaza, 
all  from  Latin  pldtea^  *platya.  The  grammarians  of  the  later 
Empire  have  fortunately  left  us  a  good  many  remarks  on  the 
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palatalization  of  /,  so  that  we  can  trace  pretty  clearly  the  course 
of  its  development  in  Latin.  It  seems  from  their  accounts  to 
have  begun  in  the  fourth  cent.  a.d.,  and  to  have  been  fairly 
established  by  the  fifth ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  other  evidence, 
such  as  the  fact  that  in  the  Latin  loanwords  in  Welsh  (borrowed 
during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  which  ceased  in  the  fifth 
cent.),  ty  has  not  become  an  ^-sound.  About  the  same  time  cy 
became  assibilated;  and  so  confusions  of  -^i-  and  -iu  before 
a  vowel  are  common  in  late  inscriptions  and  in  MSS. 

§  86.  Phonetic  desoriptions  of  d,  t.  Terentianus  Maurus  makes  the  back 
of  the  tongue  come  into  play  in  the  formation  of  d^  which  would  make  Latin 
d  to  liave  been  what  phoneticians  call  *  dorsal '  d  (from  Lat.  dwswnx^  the  back), 
like  the  d  of  Central  and  S.  Germany.  Seelmann  understands  f,  \^  r,  and  n 
also  to  have  been  dorsal  sounds.     Ter.  Maur.  vi.  331.  199-903  K.  : 

at  portio  dentes  quotiens  suprema  linguae 
pulsaverit  imos  modiceque  curva  summos, 
tunc  d  sonitum  perficit  explicatque  vocem  ; 
t,  qua  superis  dentibus  intima  est  origo, 
summa  satis  est  ad  sonitum  ferire  lingua. 

Similarly  Marlus  Victorinus  speaks  of  the  two  sounds  as  having  marked 
difference  in  their  formation  (vi.  33.  24  K.)  :  d  autem  et  t,  quibus,  ut  ita 
dixerim,  vocis  vicinitas  quaedam  est,  linguae  sublatione  ac  positione  distin- 
guuntur.  nam  cum  summos  atque  imos  conjunctim  dentes  suprema  sui  parte 
pulsaverit,  d  litteram  exprimit.  quotiens  autem  sublimata  partem,  qua 
superis  dentibus  est  origo  contigerit,  t  sonore  vocis  explicabit.  They  repre- 
sent the  formation  of  ty  in  conformity  with  what  we  have  already  learned  about 
n,  as  the  contact  of  the  tongue  with  the  alveolars,  or  gums  of  the  upper  teeth, 
whereas  in  uttering  d  both  the  lower  and  the  upper  teeth  are  touched  by 
the  tongue,  which  is  so  bent  down  as  to  touch  the  lower  teeth  with  its  tip, 
and  the  upper  with  its  blade.  Martianus  Capella  (iii.  961)  :  D  appulsu  linguae 
circa  superiores  dentes  innascitur.  .  .  T  appulsu  linguae  dentibusque  impulsis 
extunditur  [extruditur  Eyss,^  extuditur  ifSS.]. 

%  87.  d  and  1.  In  some  Italian  dialects  d  in  the  Latin  suilix  -Idxis  becomes  I  if 
the  stem  ends  in  a  labial.  Thus  Lat.  Vf^Hdus  is  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect 
iiepolo.  Some  examples  of  /  for  d  in  MSS.  and  late  inscriptions  are  collected 
by  Schuchardt,  Fb/r.  i.  142. 

§  88.  d  and  r.  In  the  Abruzzi  (the  ancient  country  of  Oscan  and  Sabellian 
tribes)  we  find  d  (English  th  in  ^  there ')  and  r  for  Latin  d,  e.  g.  dicere  and 
ricere  CLat  dicere),  da  and  ra  (Lat.  dot .  The  close  connexion  of  d  with  r,  as 
phases  of  d,  we  see  from  Spanish,  where  in  the  literary  language  d  has  assumed 
the  tf^sound  in  words  like  *  Madrid,'  while  in  the  Andalusian  dialect  this  (T  has 
sometimes  developed  into  r,  e.  g.  soleares,  sometimes  been  dropped  e.  g.  naa, 
for  *nada.  Final  (t  is  weakly  pronounced  in  Spanish,  and  often  dropped  ;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Galician  dialect  of  Portuguese,  e.  g.  bondA  (Lat. 
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bdnUatem).  In  Proven^l  too  Latin  d  became  it  and  was  dropped  wlien  final. 
All  this  throws  light  on  the  Umbrian  treatment  of  L-Eur.  d,  which  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  is  expressed  by  a  peculiar  sign  in  the  Umbrian  alphabet 
(conventionally  written  it  or  f\  a  sign  rendered  in  Latin  characters  by  rsy  e.g. 
kapide,  capirae  {Lai.  cdpidi,  Dat.  of  capis,  a  bowl),  and  which  seems  to  inter- 
change with  r,  e.  g.  tertu  and  tedtu  (Lat.  daio,  or  lather  *dSdeUo),  but  which  at 
the  end  of  a  word  is  often  dropped,  e.  g.  asam-a  and  asam-ad  (Lat.  ad  drains  or 
rather  *aram  cut),  always  when  a  long  vowel  precedes,  e.  g.  pihctdu  (Lat. 
pidciilo,  older  piac6l5dy  Abl.).  Not  imlike  is  the  Latin  treatment  of  d,  with  the 
occasional  change  to  r  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loss  of  final  d  after  a  long 
vowel  [e.  g.  pi<»coio(d)f  but  quod]  on  the  other.  In  Italian  d  is  always  dropped  in 
words  like  fe  (Lat.  ftdss),  and  in  the  other  Romance  languages  d  between  any 
two  vowels  is  liable  to  the  same  thing ;  e.  g.  Latin  mMxtlla  is  in  Spanish 
meollo,  in  French  moelle,  though  in  Italian  it  is  midoUa  ;  Italian  preda  (Lat. 
praeda)  is  in  Sardinian  prea,  &c. 

§  89.  tL  Vedus  for  vStulus,  vidus  for  vituluSf  capidum  for  capUulum,  were 
mispronunciations  in  vulgar  speech  (Probi  App.  p.  197.  ao  and  198.  34  K.). 
SUia  the  old  form  of  lis  (Quint,  i.  4. 16)  is  spelled  adis  on  inscriptions  (e.  g.  C,  L  L. 
X.  911  and  1349).  Gaper  censures  the  use  of  adataria  for  sUatariay  a  pirate  ship, 
marculua  for  marHUuSy  a  priest  of  Mars  (vii.  107.  i  ;  105.  ai  K.).  (For  examples 
of  d  for  U  in  MSS.  and  late  inscriptions  see  Schuchardt,  Vck,  i.  160.) 

§  00.  Aaaibilation  of  ty,  dy.  In  the  fourth  cent,  we  have  an  indication  that 
<»,  di  before  a  vowel  were  in  process  of  change.  Servius  {in  Don.  iv.  445. 
8- 1  a  K.)  tells  us  that  they  often  pass  into  a  sUfUus  (which  need  not  imply 
an  s-sound)  when  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  though  often  they  retain 
a  pronunciation  in  accord  with  their  spelling  (etiam  sic  positae  sicut  di- 
cuntur  ita  etiam  sonandae  sunt,  ut  *■  dies '  *  tiaras ').  The  same  grammarian, 
in  a  note  on  Viigil,  Qeorg,  ii.  136,  remarks  that  the  Greek  word  MHia  must  be 
pronounced  in  Qreek  fashion  aine  aibUOy  that  is  to  say  without  that  consonantal 
2^80und  which  Latin  midiua,  media  had  in  the  time  of  Servius,  that  '  pinguis 
sonus'  of  t  which  the  grammarians,  as  we  saw  before  ($  14),  declared  to  be 
particularly  alien  to  Greek  pronunciation.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cent 
Papirian  (MS.  *  Papirius  *)  is  more  explicit.  The  letters  H  before  a  vowel,  in 
words  like  Tatius,  Stia,  juatUia,  have,  he  says,  a  sound  as  if  z  (i.  e.  Greek  {, 
which  had  at  this  time  the  soft  or  voiced  8- sound)  were  inserted  between 
them  (ap.  Cassiodor.  vii.  a  16.  8  K.)  :  *  justitia'  cum  scribitur,  tertia  syllaba 
sic  sonat  quasi  constet  ex  tribua  litteris  t,  z,  i.  This,  he  points  out,  is  the 
case  only  when  ti  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  and  not  always  even  then,  not,  for 
example,  in  Genitives  like  oHi  nor  when  a  precedes  ti,  e.  g.  juatiua,  caatixta.  In 
the  same  century  Pompeius  censures  as  a  fault  the  very  pronunciation  allowed 
in  the  preceding  century  by  Servius,  whereby  ii,  di  were  pronoimced  as  spelled. 
He  lays  down  the  rule  (v.  a86.  10  K. ) :  quotienscimique  post  ti  vel  di 
syllabam  sequitur  vocalis,  illud  ti  vel  di  in  sibilum  vertendum  est .  .  .  ergo  si 
volueris  dicere  ti  vel  di,  noli,  quem  ad  modum  scribitur,  sic  proferre,  sed  sibilo 
profer.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  pronunciation  is  not  found  with  initial 
fi,  di ;  nor  with  the  combination  ^t ;  for  here  *  ipsa  syllaba  a  litteris  aocepit 
sibilum,'  a  remark  which  shows  pretty  clearly  that  Pompeius  understands 
by  aibilua  an  s-sound,  cf.  v.  104.  6  K.  si  dicas  *  Titius,'  pinguius  sonat  [i]  et 
perdit  sonum  suum  et  accipit  sibilum.     A  grammarian  of  the  fifth  cent.(?), 
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Consentius  (395.  3),  describes  the  new  sound  of  H  in  Stiam  as  *  breaking  some- 
thing off  the  middle  syllable'  (de  media  syllaba  iniringant).  He,  like 
Pompeius,  declares  the  old  pronunciation  to  be  a  ^  vitium,'  and  tells  us  that  the 
Greeks  in  their  anxiety  to  correct  this  fault  were  apt  to  go  to  the  extreme  of 
giving  the  new  sound  to  ti  even  when  not  followed  by  a  vowel,  e.  g.  in  optimus 
(mediam  syllabam  ita  sonent  quasi  post  t,  z  graecum  ammisceant).  Finally 
Isidore  in  the  seventh  cent,  tells  us  {Orig.  i.  26.  28)  that  jnsHiia  '•  sonum  z 
litterae  exprimit/  and  (xx.  9.  4")  that  the  Italians  of  his  time  pronounced 
hMie  as  ozie.  The  spellings  on  inscriptions  confirm  this  account  of  the 
grammarians,  though,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  assibilation  shows  itself 
on  plebeian  inscriptions  even  earlier  than  the  fourth  cent.,  e.g.  ()rescerU»ian{u8) 
;Gruter,  p.  127,  vii.  i,  of  140  a.  d.\  and  even  in  the  case  of  accented  tij  di ; 
Isidore's  statement  about  the  pronunciation  of  hodie  (now  oggi)  is  perhaps 
supported  by  oze  {C.L  L,  viii.  8424I :  z  (-=zes,  for  dies)  (C.  /.  L.  v.  1667),  &c., 
this  z  being  pronounced  like  our  z  in  *  amaze.'  But  dy-  first  passed  through 
the  stage  of  y,  unlike  ty-  (see  ch.  iv.  §  62),  and  this  z  may  be  merely  an  attempt 
to  express  the  y>sound.  Seelmann,  p.  323,  gives  a  list  of  these  spellings.  Some 
may  be  dialectal,  for  in  Oscan  we  have  on  the  Bantia  tablet  (Zt\  231)  Banaa- 
(Lat.  Bantia),  zicolo-  (Lat.  dUcula)  (pronounce  z  as  above^  ;  and  in  Etruria  the 
assibilation  of  iy  seems  also  to  have  been  known  (see  Sittl,  Ldk.  Verschiedenheiten, 
p.  11) ;  Marsus  {cf.  Martses  Abl.  PI.  on  a  Marsic  inscr.)  was  the  native  name 
for  Martins.  The  rationale  of  the  change  of  sound  is  easy.  While  forming 
the  ^sound  the  tongue  unconsciously  adapted  itself  to  the  position  for  the 
^-sound,  so  that  the  interval  between  the  two  letters  was  bridged  over  by 
a  glide-sound  which  the  Latin  grammarians  compare  to  Greek  {,  like  the 
connecting  p  in  the  group  mpt,  from  original  mt^  in  words  like  emptus.  (For 
a  fiill  account  of  the  process  see  K.  Z.  xxix.  i  sqq.,  especially  p.  48.  On  the 
interchange  of  ti-  and  ci-,  see  $  94.) 

§  91.  Ky  Cy  Gy  QUy  GU.  What  we  call  Guttural  Consonants 
are  more  properly  divided  into  (i)  Gutturals  proper,  or  Yelar 
Gutturals,  or  simply  'Velars/  formed  by  the  back  of  the  convex 
surface  of  the  tongue  against  the  soft  palate  or  velum,  and 
(2)  Palatals,  formed  by  the  middle  of  the  convex  surface  of  the 
tongue  against  the  hard  palate ;  and  these  two  classes,  which  are 
also  called  back  gutturals  and  front  gutturals,  might  be  still 
further  subdivided  according  as  the  sound  is  made  more  to  the 
back,  or  more  to  the  front  of  the  mouth.  The  Velars  and  Palatals 
may  be  found  side  by  side  in  a  language.  German  cA,  for 
example,  with  a  broad  vowel  like  0,  a,  is  a  velar,  e.  g.  '  ach,'  but 
with  a  narrow  vowel  like  «,  in  such  a  word  as  '  ich,'  it  is 
a  palatal,  being  spoken  more  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  so  that 
it  often  sounds  like  English  sA,  Italian  cA  of  chi,  chiesa,  is 
spoken  more  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  than  c  of  casa,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Engl,  k  of  '  key '  compared  with  c  of  '  caw.*     The 
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distinct  lines  of  development  which  the  Latin  gutturals,  c  {k)y  g^ 
took  before  broad  and  before  narrow  vowels,  makes  it  possible,  or 
even  probable,  that  in  Latin,  as  in  Italian,  c  in  centum  had  a  mora 
palatal  sound  than  c  in  cantus,  confus,  &c.,  although  this  distinc- 
tion is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Roman  grammarians.  The 
only  guttural  of  which  they  give  us  a  clear  account  is  qu,  in 
which  the  w-element  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  vowel  than 
Latin  v  (our  w),  A  first  century  grammarian  (Vel.  Long, 
vii.  58.  17  K.)  makes  the  difference  to  consist  in  the  latter  being 
sounded  'cum  aliqua  aspiratione,'  i.e.  as  a  consonantal  spirant, 
not  as  a  half- vowel,  like  u  of  quis^  and  in  the  fourth  century  u  of 
qndniam,  qntdem  is  said  to  be  '  nee  vocalis  nee  consonans  *  (Donat. 
iv.  367.  16  K.).  Priscian  (seventh  cent.)  says  the  same  of  the 
u  of  sanguis,  lingua  (i.  37),  so  that  Latin  qu,  gu  must  have  had 
a  sound  very  like  their  sound  in  Italian  quattro,  &c.  The 
palatalization  of  c,  g  before  a  narrow  vowel  is  found  in  all 
Romance  languages,  with  the  exception  of  a  dialect  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia.  It  was  also  a  feature  of  the  Umbrian  language,  so 
that  we  should  expect  it  to  have  appeared  early  in  Vulgar  Latin 
at  least.  But  all  the  evidence  points  to  as  late  a  period  as  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  a.d.  as  the  time  when  the  change  of 
sound  took  place.  No  grammarian  hints  at  a  difference  of  sound 
in  c,  g  before  a  broad  and  before  a  narrow  vowel,  although  the 
assibilation  of  ti  before  a  vowel  is  mentioned  again  and  again. 
Greek  transcriptions  of  Latin  words  with  c  invariably  reproduce 
it  by  K,  in  cases  like  KHN20N  for  censum,  KPH2KHN2  for 
crescens;  Latin  loanwords  in  Welsh  (first  to  fifth  centuries)  show 
that  Latin  c  was  hard  in  all  positions,  e.g.  Welsh  cwyr  (Lat. 
cera),  ciwdawd  (Lat.  clvitdtefn),  and  similarly  German  Keller 
(Lat.  celldrium)y  Kiste  (Lat.  cistu) ;  it  is  not  till  the  seventh 
century  that  spellings  like  paze  ior  pace  (Muratori,  19 15.  3)  assert 
themselves  on  inscriptions.  At  an  earlier  period,  it  is  true,  ci  (cy) 
before  a  vowel  in  unaccented  syllables,  and  ti  (ty)  in  the  same 
position,  had  been  confused,  so  that  ci  was  written  ti  in  words 
like  solatium,  and  expressed  like  genuine  ti  a  sibilant  sound. 
But  this  proves  nothing  for  c  in  words  like  centum,  citra.  G 
before  e,  i  became  (like  d^)  the  y-sound,  and  is  in  the  Romance 
languages  indistinguishable  from  Latin  j  (our^)  (see  §  51)-    The 
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group  ct  has  become  U  in  Italian^  e.g.  Ottobre,  Lat.  Odobris, 
and  had  assumed  the  sound  in  late  Latin,  to  judge  from  spellings 
on  inscriptions  like  lattuca  in  the  Edict  of  Diocletian,  Otohris 
(Rossi  288,  of  380  A.D.)  and  aufor. 

%  02.  Phonetic  desoriptions  of  the  QutturaLi.  Ter.  Maur.  vi.  33  t.  i  94-205  K.  : 
utmmque  latus  dentibus  applicare  linguam 
c  preasius  urget :  dein  hinc  et  hinc  remittit, 
quo  vocis  adhaerens  sonus  explicetur  ore. 
g  porro  retrorsum  coit  et  sonum  prioris 
obtusius  ipsi  prope  sufficit  palato. 
.  .  .  k  perspicuum  est  littera  quod  vacare  possit 
et  q  similis ;  namque  eadem  vis  in  uti*aque  est. 

Mar.  Vict.  vi.  33.  20  K.  c  etiam  et  g,  ut  supra  scriptae^  sono  pi'oximae  oris 
molimine  nisuque  dissentiunt.  nam  c  reducta  introrsum  lingua  hinc  atque 
hinc  molares  urgens  haerentem  intra  os  sonum  vocis  excludit :  g  vim  prioris 
pari  linguae  habitu  palato  suggerens  lenius  reddit .  . .  [q,  k]  quarum  utram- 
que  exprimi  faucibus,  alteram  distento,  alteram  producto  rictu  manifestum  est. 
Mart.  Cap.  iii.  261  ;  G  spiritus  [fjacit]  cum  palato  .  .  .  K  faucibus  palatoque 
formatur  .  .  .  Q  appulsu  palnti  oi'e  restricto.  Ter.  Scaur,  vii.  T4.  1  K.  x  littera 
cognata  est  cum  c  et  g,  quod  lingua  sublata  paulum  hae  dicuntur.  Bede 
(228.  21),  in  criticizing  Donatus'  remark,  quoted  above,  on  the  pronunciation 
of  u  in  qu^  explains  him  to  mean  that  *  tam  leviter  tum  effertur  ut  vix  sentiri 
queat.'  Pompeius  (v.  104.  25  K.)  calls  the  u  a  'pars  litterae  praecedentis.' 
Priscian  (i.  6)  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  the  'contractus  sonus'  of  normal  u; 
but  the  passage  is  corrupt  and  the  meaning  uncertain.  The  statement  of  the 
phoneticianstthat  Latin  c  was  uttered  with  more  energy  of  articulation  than 
g,  is  confirmed  by  certain  phenomena  of  the  language,  as  has  been  shown 
in  §  73. 

§  93.  qu,  go.  In  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  where  I.-£ur.  qu  had  become  p,  Latin 
qii  is  expiHsssed  in  loanwords  by  kt  (Osc.  kvaisstur,  Umbr.  kvestretie  [Lat. 
quaesturae^ ).  In  Faliscan  the  gu-sound  is  written  cv  (cm  or  cv)  e.  g.  cuando. 
Greek  transcriptions  have  normally  «ov-,  e.  g.  Kovabparoi :  but  koi~  is  the 
earliest  expression  of  qui-,  e.g.  KoiVKnot  {C.I,0.  ii.  770,  of  196-4  b. c,  see 
Eckinger,  p.  120  sqq.).  In  the  Augustan  age  when  0  before  a  final  consonant 
was  weakened  to  u  even  after  r,  u  (ch.  iv.  $  20),  qu,  gu  became  before  this  v 
reduced  to  c,  g,  which  points  to  their  being  more  like  cu,  gti  than  etc,  gw,  rdicus 
from  reliquos  (in  the  time  of  Plautus  r$Uci4os,  of  four  syllables),  locuntur,  secuntur, 
exiingunU  The  grammarians  of  the  first  cent.  a.  d.  were  puzzled  by  the  want 
of  correspondence  between  Nom.  Sing,  icus,  Nom.  PI.  equi,  and  reconstituted 
the  Nom.  Sing,  as  equus  (in  the  time  of  Trajan)  (Vel.  Long.  59.  3  K.  auribus 
quidem  sufficiebat  ut  equus  per  unum  u  scrlberetur,  ratio  tamen  duo  exigit) ; 
guu  in  extinguunt,  &c.,  followed  somewhat  later.  In  the  fifth  cent,  we  find 
CO  definitely  ousting  quo,  and  go,  gwS,  though  quo  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced c6  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  cent.  b.  c.  (see  ch.  iv. 
h  137)*  Grammarians  find  great  difficulty  in  deciding  which  verbs  should  be 
written  with  -guo  and  which  with  -go.  The  rule  they  usually  follow  is 
to  write  -go  when  the  Perfect  has  -xi,  ungo,  iingo  (see  Bersu  JHe  Qutturalen), 
(A  Vulg.  Lat.  *laceu8  for  laqueus  is  the  original  of  Romance  words  for  '  noose ' 
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like  Ital.  laccio,  Fr.  lacs;  cf,  Probl  App.  197.  27  K.  exequiae  non  ^ezeciae' ; 
Gassiod.  158.  15  K.  on  ^reliciae*).  The  spelling  of  the  Pronoun  qui  in  its 
various  forms  was  also  matter  of  discussion  as  early  as  the  time  of  Quintilian. 
He  tells  us  (i.  7.  97;  that  in  his  younger  days  the  Dative  Singular  used  to 
be  written  quoi  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Nom.  quiy  but  that  the  fashion  had 
since  come  in  of  spelling  it  cut :  illud  nunc  melius,  quod  *  cui '  tribus  quam 
posui  litteris  enotamus,  in  quo  pueris  nobis  ad  pinguem  sane  sonum  qu  et 
oi  utebantur,  tantum  ut  ab  illo  *qui'  distingueretur.  Annaeus  Comutus, 
Persius'  teacher,  tells  us  that  at  a  much  earlier  period  Lucilius  laid  down 
the  rule  that  qu  should  be  used  when  a  vowel  followed  in  the  same  syllable, 
otherwise  cu,  and  this  rule  he  himself  accepts.  His  comments  on  it  seem  to 
show  that  there  was  not  much  difference  in  the  sound.  '  Some,'  he  goes  on 
to  say, '  think  we  should  spell  as  we  pronounce,  but  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that ' 
(ego  non  omnia  auribus  dederim).  Then  he  adds,  '  qui '  syllaba  per  qui  scri- 
bitur ;  si  dividitur,  ut  sit  cui  ut  huic,  per  c  (ap.  Cassiod.  149.  i  K.).  So  Ter. 
Scaurus  (first  cent.},  97.  18  K.  quis  quidem  per  *cuis'  scribunt,  quoniam 
supenracuam  esse  q  litteram  putant.  sed  nos  cum  ilia  u  litteram,  si  quando 
tertia  ab  ea  vocalis  ponitur,  consentire  jam  demonstravimus.  c  autem  in 
dativo  ponimus,  ut  sit  differentia  cui  et  qui.  Velius  Longus  (first  cent.) 
(75.  10  K.)  thinks  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  aguam 
Noun  and  dcumn  Verb.  Another  tendency  that  appears  in  late  Latin  is  to 
make  a  short  vowel  before  qu  long  by  position,  as  indeed  any  consonant 
followed  by  u  (w\  e.  g.  Ital.  Gennaio  with  double  n  from  *JentDariiis ;  ciqua 
is  scanned  with  the  first  syllable  long  by  the  Christian  poets,  and  appears  in 
Ital.  as  acqua  (cf.  Probi  App.  198.  18  K.  aqua  non  *  acqua ').  A  sixth  cent, 
grammarian  ventures  to  give  this  quantity  to  the  word  in  a  line  of  Lucretius, 
vi.  868  quae  calidum  faciunt  aquae  tactum  atque  vaporem,  where,  however, 
the  MSS.  read  laticis,  Lachmann  proposed  to  read  aquae  of  three  syllables,  but 
was  not  able  to  prove  that  this  form  (like  Horace's  siluae)  existed  in  Old  Latin 
(see  Schroeder  in  Studemund,  Studienj  ii.  90).  In  Plautus  and  the  older 
dramatists,  where  the  short  syllable  of  a  woi*d  like  pdh',  Idci  has  a  shortening 
infiuence  on  the  following  long  syllable,  so  that  the  words  may  be  occasionally 
scanned pd^,  loci  ^see  ch.  iii.  $  49).  a  short  vowel  before  qu  seems  hardly  to  have 
had  this  shortening  power,  e.  g.  rarely  (if  ever)  IdquL  So  to  the  ear  of  Plautus 
flu  almost  made  a  preceding  vowel  long  by  position,  unless  we  say  that  loqui, 
Ac.,  sounded  to  Plautus  something  like  a  trisyllable.  At  any  rate  qu  can 
hardly  have  had  merely  the  *'  rounded  '  Xr-sound  of  Russian. 

S  04.  o,  g  before  narrow  vowels.  That  c,  g  remained  hard  before  e,  i,  &c. 
(when  a  vowel  did  not  follow),  down  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  a.  d.  we 
have  a  superabundance  of  proof.  For  the  earlier  period  we  may  point  to  the 
fact  that  in  Umbrian,  where  c  (k)  before  a  narrow  vowel  became  a  sibilant, 
expressed  by  a  peculiar  sign  in  the  native  alphabet,  the  Latin  c  was  not  used 
for  this  sound  in  inscriptions  (from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi)  written  in  Latin 
characters,  but  a  modification  of  8,  namely  s  with  a  stroke  like  a  grave  accent 
above  it,  e.  g.  d^en  (Lat.  dtcem)^  ksna  (Lat.  cena).  That  Plautus  (who  by  the 
way  was  an  Umbrian)  makes  a  play  on  the  words  SQsia  and  a6cius^  proves 
nothing  {AmpK  383)  : 

Amphitruonis  te  ^sse  aiebas  S6siam. — Peccaueram : 

nam  '  Amphitruonis  s6cium '  dudum  me  ^sse  volui  dicere. 
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He  makes  a  play  on  aroem  and  arcam  in  Bacch.  943  :  atque  hie  equos  non  in 
^cem  verum  in  dream  faeiet  impetum. 

At  Cieero's  time  the  spelling  puZcAer,  Qracchi  with  ch  for  supposed  Greek  x^ 
evidenee  that  in  declension  of  nouns  and  adjeetives  {acery  acriSy  &c. )  the  c  did 
not  ehange  to  a  sibilant  when  it  eame  to  stand  before  an  e  or  an  t,  as  it 
does  in  Italian  (^amico  with  hard  c,  amiei  with  sibilant  c).  Yarro  (ap.  Prise, 
i.  39)  quotes  agcepa  (another  spelling  of  anups)  as  one  of  the  words  where  the 
Agma-sound  (the  ng  of  'thing')  was  found  in  Latin  before  c  (therefore  pre- 
sumably hard  c).  In  the  first  eent.  a.  d.  Plutaroh  and  Strabo  render  Latin  c 
before  a  narrow  vowel  by  Greek  k,  Kucipcayy  &c  None  of  the  grammarians  of 
the  Empire  hint  at  a  variety  of  pronunciation  for  Cy  gy  not  even  Priscian  in 
the  sixth  eent.  ;  and  all  through  this  period  we  have  Greek  k  for  Latin  c  in 
all  positions  (on  documents  of  the  sixth  eent.  itia/Ay  hotvar^Kiy  &c.)i  and  on 
Latin  inscriptions  an  interchange  of  c,  ky  q  (e.  g.  pakey  C,  I.L.  x.  7173:  cesquef 
for  quieadty  viii.  1091)  (see  Seelmann,  pp.  349  sqq.).  This  interchange  is  not 
regulatf^d  by  any  principle.  We  do  not  find  k  used  for  *  hard  c,'  c  for  *  soft  c  * 
&c.,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  a  real  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation. All  the  examples  quoted  for  interchange  of  c  before  a  narrow 
vowel  (not  in  hiatus)  with  a  sibilant  earlier  than  the  sixth  cent,  in  S.  Italy, 
the  seventh  cent,  in  Gaul,  are  illusory  (see  G.  Paris  in  Acad.  Inscr,  1893,  Compks 
Rendusy  xxi.  p.  81). 

The  evidence  thi^t  Latin  c  was  what  we  call  hard  c  before  0,  %  down  to 
a  late  period  is  thus  overwhelmingly  strong.  But  while  holding  to  this  fact 
we  may  make  two  concessions.  First,  that  c  before  e,  i  was  probably  more  of 
a  palatal  (like  Italian  ch  in  chiesa)  than  a  velar  (^like  Italian  c  in  casa).  This 
palatal  character  was  more  and  more  developed  in  the  Romance  languages  till 
c  became  a  sibilant.  Since  however  this  assibilation  is  not  known  in  th<' 
Sardinian  dialect  of  Logudoru,  it  may  be  that  at  the  time  of  the  occupation 
of  Sardinia  (.c  350  b.  c.)  Latin  c  had  still  a  velar  character  before  narrow  as 
before  broad  vowels.  Second,  that  ci  (c«)  before  a  vowel  underwent  the  sami) 
process  of  assibilation,  as  ^t  before  a  vowel  did  in  the  fifth  cent.  a.  d.,  although 
interchange  of  spelling  between  prevocalic  ci  and  H  before  that  time  meann 
merely  that  q/,  ty  were  confUsed,  as  d,  tf  were  confused  (cf.  Quint,  i.  11.  6), 
not  that  both  cy  and  ty  expressed  a  sibilant  sound.  (For  instances  of  the  con- 
fusion see  Schuchardt',  Vok,  i.  pp.  154  sq.,  and  consult  Georges  and  Brambach 
8.  w.  MuciuSy  mundiiieSy  fiegoiiumy  otiumy  nuntius,  PorciuSy  propitiusy  provincial 
spoitiuniy  StdpicinSy  indutiaey  infiiiaey  condiciOy  contiOy  convidumy  diciOy  fetialiSy  solaciunty 
suspicioy  U7iciay  &c.  The  earliest  examples  date  from  the  second  cent.  ▲.  d.)  On 
Greek  inscriptions  Latin  ci  and  ti  are  similarly  confused,  the  earliest  example 
being  *KpovKic»oi  {'AOrpf,  iv.  p.  104)  of  131  a.  d.  In  a  Pisidian  inscription 
(Jbuni.  HeU.  Stud.  iv.  p.  96),  of  225  a.  d.,  with  Mapaiayos,  the  <r  (written  C)  is  no 
doubt  merely  a  confusion  with  the  Latin  letter  c. 

Q  before  e,  t  may  have  been  a  palatal,  rather  than  a  velar,  even  earlier  than 
c  ;  for  in  Sardinian  hard  g  is  not  preserved  as  hard  c  is  in  this  position.  At 
what  precise  period  it  was  developed  to  y  we  do  not  know.  The  Appendix 
Probi  mentions  as  a  mispronunciation  'ealcosteis,'  for  calcost^giSy  though  this 
may  be  a  case  of  that  spirant  pronunciation  of  Greek  7,  like  Tarentine  6\ios 
for  6\lyos,  Boeotian  Id^f  for  iy^.  In  the  Romance  languages  it  is  treated  exactly 
like  Latin  j  (y),  e.  g.  Ital.  genero.  Span,  yerno  f  Lat.  giner)y  like  ItaL  giace. 
Span,  yace  (Lat.  jacet).     It  is  dropped  between  two  vowels  in  spellings  like 


. 
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riiUi  for  vigitUi  (C.  J,  L.  viii.  8573),  the  precursor  of  Ital.  venti,  Ac.  ;  so  trienia, 
(xii.  5399).  Ac.  {A.L.L.  vii.  69.  Seethe  list  in  Schuchardt.  Vok.  ii.  461).  Vulg. 
Lat.  *mais  is  seen  in  Fr.  mais,  Ital.  mai,  &c.  But  this  dropping  of  intervocalic 
g  is  found  also  before  other  vowels  in  late  inscriptions  and  MSS.,  e.  g.  fmalitas 
for  frugcUUaa  (see  Schuchardt's  list,  Vok.  i.  129;,  as  in- Vulg.  Iiat.  eo  (Ital.  io, 
&c.)  for  ego,  just  as  in  Italian  and  other  Romance  languages,  every  intervocalic 
g  when  pretonic  is  dropped,  e.  g.  Ital.  reale  from  Lat.  regalia.  So  sr  in  this  posi- 
tion  may  have  become  a  spirant  (like  g  of  German  Tage),  just  as  intervocalic 
b  became  a  u7-80und  in  the  third  cent.  ($  78). 

$  05.  ot,  tt.  For  examples  see  Schuchardt,  Vok.  i.  134 ;  Rfteitu  Mus.  xlv.  p.  493, 
and  consult  Georges  and  Brambach  s.  vv.  cottaiut,  cotuniiXy  seiiua  (?),  veHonicOf 
piUaciumj  brcUtea,  salapitta^  rirecta.  So  nidio,  to  'give  tongue,'  of  a  dog  who  has 
picked  up  the  scent,  is  spelled  7iitiio  in  the  lemma  of  Festus  (p.  188.  1.  16  Th.\ 
where  he  quotes  the  spirited  line  of  Ennius,  Ann.  374  M.  : 

nare  sagaci 
Sens  it ;  voce  sua  nictit  ululatque  ibi  acuta. 

Auior,  with  autoritasy  is  censured  in  the  Appendix  Probi  (198.  30  K.),  and  is 
found  on  late  inscriptions  (C.I.L.  viii.  1423  ;  cf.  xii.  2058,  of  491  a.  d.).  For 
ncty  which  became  nt  by  loss  of  the  guttural,  see  §  70.  So  mulcta  became  mulfa 
;  Gorges  S.V.). 

gm  or  at  least  Greek  7/A  seem  to  have  tended,  like  Inty  to  .the  sound  urn.  In 
Vulg.  Lat.  sagma  was  *8auma  (Prov.  sauma,  Fr.  somme),  Isid.  Orig.  xx.  16.  5 
sagma  quae  corrupte  vulgo  'sauma'  dicitur  {v. I.  salma ;  cf.  Span,  salma,  Ital. 
salma  and  soma).  Cf.  Probi  App.  198.  11  pegma  non  '  peuma.'  (For  other 
examples,  see  Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  p.  499.)     For  gn,  see  $  144. 

§  96.  IiJEL.  The  liquids  /,  r  are,  as  we  have  seen  (§  85),  closely 
connected  with  the  voiced  dental  mute  d.  The  tongue  has 
a  similar  position  with  each  of  the  three  sounds ;  but  while  with 
d  the  mouth  passage  is  completely  closed  by  pressure  of  the 
point  of  the  tongue  against  the  front,  and  of  the  edges  of  the 
tongue  against  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  with  /  the  sides  are  left 
open,  and  with  r  the  front.  The  connexion  of  the  three  sounds 
in  Latin  is  seen,  as  was  before  remarked,  in  the  interchange  of 
d  with  I  in  lingua,  older  dingua^  &c.,  of  d  with  r  in  arfuisse  for 
adfuUsey  &c.,  and,  as  we  may  now  add,  of  r  with  I  in  words  like 
caerulett9  for  *caeluleus,  not  to  mention  occasional  occurrences  of 
the  dental  nasal  for  r  or  /,  like  Vulgar  Latin  menetris  for  m^rUrix, 
cimtellum  for  cuUellum, 

The  grammarians  give  us  a  good  deal  of  information  about 
the  pronunciation  of  /  in  different  parts  of  the  word.  It  had 
a  'pinguis  sonus,^  or  *plenus  sonus,^  in  two  cases,  (i)  when  it 
ended  a  word,  or  syllable  followed  by  another  consonant,  e.g. 
sdl^  silva,  alius;  (2)  in  combinations  like^,  cl,  e.g.JIdviiSy  cldrus. 
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In  contrast  with  this  'pinguis  sonus^  it  has  what  is  called  an 
'exilis'  (or  'tenuis*)  *sonus'  (presumably  its  normal  sound)  in  other 
two  cases,  viz.  (i)  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  e.g.  leclus,  Idna, 
lupus,  and  especially  {2)  when  it  ends  one  syllable  and  begins  the 
next,  e.g.  il-le,  MUel-his^  aUlia  [pronounced  with  two  V%  as  in 
oui'  *  mill-lade/  *  hotel-landlord '  (see  §  i  :Z7)  ].  When  we  examine 
the  development  of  Latin  /  in  the  Romance  languages  we  find 
the  explanation  of  this  distinction.  In  Italian,  for  example, 
Latin  /,  when  initial,  or  when  repeated,  has  the  normal  /-sound, 
e.  g.  lana,  valle  (Lat.  vaflis),  pelle  (Lat.  pellis),  but  after  a  con- 
sonant /  has  become  an  /y-sound,  now  reduced  to  i  (the  half- 
vowel),  e.  g.  chiaro  (Lat.  cldrus),  pieno  (Lat.  plenus),  fiume  (Lat. 
flumen).  At  the  end  of  a  syllable  before  a  consonant,  it  has  in 
most  Romance  languages  been  reduced  to  a  i^-sound,  e.g.  Fr. 
autre,  Prov.  autre,  Span,  otro  (Lat.  alter),  and  so  in  parts  of  Italy, 
e.g.  Sicil.  autru,  while  in  other  parts  it  is  represented  by  an 
if-sound,  e.g.  aitro  in  the  Florentine  dialect.  All  this  points  to 
/  in  clurus,  &c.,  and  /  in  alter,  &c.,  having  been  pronounced  with 
what  phoneticians  call  an  *  off-glide '  and  an  '  on-glide '  clkirus, 
aHter,  which  glides  have  been  more  and  more  developed  in  the 
Romance  languages,  till  they  reduced,  or  even  completely  extin- 
guished, the  /-sound.  In  Sardinian,  which  reflects  the  oldest 
type  of  Vulgar  Latin,  /  remains  unaffected  after  a  consonant  to 
a  large  extent,  e.g.  klaru,  plenu,  flumen,  so  that  this  affection 
of  /  may  not  have  been  begun  in  Vulgar  Latin  till  about  200  B.C. 
With  regard  to  r,  we  should  expect  from  the  analogy  of  the 
Romance  languages  that  Latin  r  was  trilled  (i.e.  formed  with 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  vibrating),  like  the  German  and  Scotch  r, 
not  like  English  r  in  *  red.'  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Roman 
name  for  r,  '  littera  canina,'  the  growling  letter,  Pers.  i.  109 
(Latin  Mrrio  must  have  expressed  the  sound  better  than  English 
*  growl '),  and  by  Lucilius'  description  of  it  as  like  the  growl  of 
a  lazy  dog,  or  as  he  puts  it,  like  *  what  care  I  ? '  in  dogs'  lan- 
guage (ix.  29,  30  M.) : 

r  non  multum  abest  hoc  cacosyntheton  atque  canina 
si  lingua  dico  *  nihil  ad  me.' 

This  rough  sound  of  Latin  r  explains  the  reluctance  of  the 
Romans  to   begin   two   successive  syllables  with   a   consonant 
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followed  by  r,  a  reluctance  seen  in  forms  like  praesiigiae  for 
praestrigiae^  increbui  for  increbrui,  and  in  spellingfs  on  inscriptions 
like propiu^  for  prdprius.  Before  s,  r  was  assimilated,  e.g.  russjis, 
rusits  for  rursus^  as  we  see  from  Plautus'  pun  on  Persa  and 
pessum  (Pers.  740  Persa  me  pessum  dedit).  It  was  assimilated 
too  before  /,  e.g.  perltcio,  pronounced,  and  often  spelled,  pell icio. 
Metathesis  of  r  (and  /)  was  as  common  in  bad  Latin  as  in  bad 
English,  as  interperfor  (?  interpUror)  for  interpretor^  coacla  for 
cloaca  testify,  and  other  mispronunciations  censured  by  the 
grammarians.  Dr  became  tr  in  Latin,  e.  g.  dlrox  (cf .  ddium)  (ch.  iv. 
§  113).  Neither  r  nor  I  remained  unaffected  by  the  palatalizing 
influence  of  y,  that  later  sound  of  ^  in  words  like  Jdnndrius,  facto, 
Mdie,  which  worked  so  great  a  transformation  of  the  language 
in  the  later  period  of  Roman  history.  The  palatalization  of 
r  led  to  its  disappearance  in  Italian,  e.g.  Gennajo  (Vulg.  Lat. 
*Jen{u)aryus),  a  process  exemplified  in  earlier  times  by  the  form 
peiuro  tor periuro,  while  ly  has  become  the  I  mouill^e,  written  glin 
figlia,  miglia  (cf .  our  *  milUon  *),  bigliardo  (our  '  billiards  *),  and  in 
some  dialects,  e.g.  the  patois  of  Rome  and  the  neighbourhood,  has 
sunk  to  y.  Some  spellings  on  late  Latin  inscriptions  seem  to  be 
precursors  of  these  changes  of  ty,  ly.    (On  Umbrian  U,  see  ch.  iv. 

^85.) 

(  07.  Phonetic  desoriptions  of  1.  Ter.  Maur.  vi.  33a.  930-234  K . : 

adversa  palati  supera  premendo  parte 
obstansque  sono  quern  ciet  ipsa  lingua  nitens 
validum  penitus  nescio  quid  sonare  cogit, 
quo  littera  ad  aures  veniat  eecunda  nostras, 
ex  ordine  fulgens  cui  dat  locum  synopsis ; 

Mar.  Vict.  vi.  34.  10  K. :  sequetur  1  quae  validum  nescioquid  partem  palati, 
qua  primordium  dentibus  superis  est,  lingua  trudente,  diductoore  personabit ; 
Mart.  Gap.  iii  a6i  1  lingua  palatoque  dulcescit. 

§  08.  of  r.  Ter.  Maur.  vi.  332.  238,  239  K. : 

vibrat  tremulis  ictibus  aridum  sonorem 
has  quae  sequitur  littera  ; 

Mar.  Vict.  vi.  34.  15  K.  sequetur  r  quae  vibrato  -fvocis  palatum  linguae  fastigiu 
fragorem  tremulis  ictibus  reddit ;  Mart.  Cap.  iii.  261  R  spiritum  lingua  cris- 
pante  corraditur.  Ter.  Scaiu^s  (13.  10  K.)  mentions  the  connexion  of  rand  I 
with  d  :  item  1  et  d  et  r  et  s  [inter  se  mutuis  vicibus  fimguntur],  cujus  rei 
maximum  argumentum  est,  quod  balbi,  qui  r  exprimere  non  possunt,  aut  1 
dicunt  aut  s,  nee  minus  quod  capra  per  diminutionemcapelladicitur  etfrater 
fratellus. 
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§  99.  The  grammariaxiB  on  the  pronunciation  of  1.  The  earlies  tacoount 
(ap.  Prise,  i.  p.  29  H.)  is  that  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  who  gives  I  three  yarieties  of 
Kound :  (i)  exilis  :  quando  geminatur  secundo  loco  posita  ut  '  ille '  '  Metellus '; 
(2)  plenua  :  quando  finit  nomina  vel  syllabas  et  quando  aliquam  habet  ante  se 
in  eadem  syllaba  consonantem  ut  '  sol '  ^  silva '  ^  flavus ' '  clams ';  (3)  mediua,  in 
other  positions :  ut  Pectus '  Mectum.'  Similarly  in  the  fifth(?)  cent.  Oonsentius 
(v.  394  K.)  makes  only  t%vt>  divisions  {1)  pinguis  :  cum  vel  b  sequitur,  ut  in 
^  albo/  vel  c  ut  in  *  pulchro/  vel  f  ut  in  *  adelfis,'  vel  g  ut  in  ^  &lg<h'  vel  m  ut 
in  '  pulmone.'  vel  p  ut  in  ^  scalpro '  (2)  exilis  :  ubicumque  ab  ea  verbum 
incipit,  ut  in  *  lepore  *  ^  lana '  ^  lupo/  vel  ubi  in  eodem  verbo  et  prior  syllaba 
in  hac  finitur,  et  sequens  ab  ea  incipit,  ut  *  il-le '  et  ^  Al-lia.'  Not  so  clear  is 
his  account  of  the  two  mispronunciations  to  which  ille  was  liable.  The  Greeks, 
he  says,  pronounce  ^  ille  mihi  dixit '  subtiliua  as  if  ille  had  only  one  { ;  others 
pronounce  *  ille  meum  comitatus  est  iter,'  or  ^  ilium  ego  per  flammas  eripui ' 
pinguiusj  ^  ut  aliquid  illic  soni  etiam  consonant  is  ammiscere  videantur.' 
Possibly  this  means  that  the  Greeks  made  the  double  I  into  one  as  we 
do  in  pronouncing  Italian  (see  $  127),  and  that  others  (e.  g.  Spaniards)  gave 
it  the  2y-sound  that  it  now  has  in  Spain,  e.  g.  villa  (Ital.  villa),  which  is  pro- 
nounced like  Italian  viglia.  Diomede  (i.  453.  3  K.)  remarks  on  the  fault  of 
pronouncing  I  in  lucem  or  almam  ^  nimium  plene.'  Servius  in  Don,  iv.  445. 
12-13  K.  calls  it  a  Uabdacismus'  (mispronunciation  of  I)  to  make  a  single  Ij 
e.  g.  Luciu3f  too  'tenuis,'  or  a  double  {,  e.  g.  MUeUuSy  too  'pinguis.'  Pompeius 
(v.  286-287  ^)  makes  the  same  remark,  and  explains  it  thus :  debemus 
dicere  '  largus '  ut  pingue  sonet  ;  et  si  dicas  'lex,'  non  'lex,'  vitiosa  sunt  per 
labdacismum.  item  in  gemino  1,  si  volueris  pinguius  sonare,  si  dicamus 
'  Metellus  *  '  Catullus,'  in  his  etiam  agnoscimus  gentium  vitia  ;  labdacismis 
scatent  Afri,  raix)  est  ut  aliquis  dicat  1 :  per  geminum  1  sic  locuntur  Bomani, 
omnes  Latini  sic  locuntiu* :  '  Catullus '  '  Metellus.'  His  explanation  would 
doubtless  be  intelligible  to  his  auditors  when  accompanied  by  his  oral  examples 
of  the  different  soiuds  ;  to  us,  who  have  to  infer  these,  it  is  not  so  clear.  All 
that  seems  certain  is  that  initial  I  had  some  distinction  of  sound  from  the  I  of 
MStdlttSj  Catullus,  &c,  but  whether  this  distinction  consisted  merely  in  the 
more  emphatic  articulation  which  every  initial  consonant  received  in  Latin 
or  in  some  other  modification,  such  as  the  slight  on-glide,  which  initial  I  has 
in  the  Gaelic  language,  and  which  makes  a  word  like  long,  a  ship  (Lat.  Umga 
sc.  navis),  sound  almost  like  'along,'  it  is  impossible  to  say  (cf.  $  117  ;  ch.  iv. 
$  149).  The  sound  of  the  initial  is  described  as  'pinguis,'  in  comparison  with 
the  I  of  MetdluSj  but  as  '  exilis '  in  comparison  with  the  I  of  ddrusy  alter,  &c. 
(See  also  Isid.  Orig.  i.  31.  8).  In  O.  Engl,  also  there  were  three  different 
kinds  of  I,  (i;  deep  guttoral  I,  as  in  'chalk,'  (2)  ordinary  2,  as  in  'field/  (3) 
palatal  /,  as  in  '  whi(l)ch '  (Paul's  Grundr.  i.  p.  860).  The  fact  that  e  could 
become  0  before  l,  but  not  before  U,  in  Latin  (ch.  iv.  $  10)  suggests  that  normal 
Latin  I  was  deeper,  or  less  palatal,  than  U, 

§  100.  of  r.  Varro  (L.  L.  iii.  fr.  p.  146  Wilm. )  mentions  the  rough  sound 
('  asperum  *)  of  crux,  acre,  v^es  (also  crura),  beside  volupteu,  mel,  iSna, 

§  101.  Interchange  of  r  and  1.  On  the  confusion  of  JIdgro  And  fragro,  and 
the  misspelling  of  both  an  fraglo,  see  A.L.L.  iv.  8.  In  Probi  App.  aoi.  19 
the  distinction  between  the  two  words  is  carefully  pointed  out  (cf.  ib.  198.  9 
flagellum   non    '  fragellum ' )  (Ital.  fragello).      Pliny  gave  the  rule  for  the 
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employment  of  the  suffixes  'lis  and  -riSj  that  'lis  should  be  used  when  the 
stem  contained  an  r,  -ris  when  it  contained  ah  /,  e.  g.  augikrale^  mdldre  (ap. 
Chans.  135.  13  ;  cf.  IVisc.  i.  p.  13a  H.)>  So  too  the  I. -Eur.  suffix  -tio-,  Latin 
'dO',  became  -ero-  after  a  stem  with  /,  e.  g.  lavacruMf  fulcrum,  simulacrum.  The 
same  tendency  to  dissimilation  is  seen  in  Vulgar  Latin  forms  like  veltrahus^ 
beside  vertrdgua  (see  Georges  s.  y.,  and  cf.  Prov.  veltres,  O.  Fr.  viautre) ,  and 
pelegrinus  (C.I.L.  iii.  422a,  &o.\  from  which  come  the  Romance  words^  Ital.  pelle- 
grino,  Fr.  p^lerin,  our  'pilgrim  /  &c. ;  in  the  mispronunciations  tdebra  (see  Georges 
8.  v.),  censured  in  Probi  App.  198.  ai  K. ;  in  the  spellings  of  MSS.  and  late 
Latin  inscriptions,  collected  by  Schuchardt,  Vok.  i.  136  sqq.  (cf.  meletrix,  Non. 
aoa.  13  ;  318.  6)  ;  in  spellings  on  Greek  inscriptions  like  Bap0ik\tia^  Bapfiikkoty 
beside  BoX^iAActa  and  BakfiiXXos,  ^t0\a(MOSy  MtXteovptaifos,  &c.  (see  Eckinger, 
p.  107)  ;  in  Romance  forms  like  ItaL  albero  (fi'om  Lat.  arbor),  reclutare  (our 
'  recruit '),  Mercoledl  (from  Mercurii  dies),  urlare  (from  UliUare),  which  show 
that  the  same  process  is  going  on  in  modern,  as  in  ancient,  times  on  Italian 
soil.  The  town  Cagliari  in  Sardinia  was  in  Latin  called  Carales  plur.  or  Caralis 
sing. ;  but  we  find  byforms  Calaris  and  Cararis.  From  Crustumeria,  or 
Crusiumium,  we  have  the  adjective-forms  CrustHni^nus  and  Clustuminus  (Greek 
Kpoorofitiva  and  KKovaTovfitiva,  Eckinger,  p.  107). 

§  102.  Faraaitio  Vowel  with  1,  r.  The  sounds  I,  r  were  called  *  liquidae ' 
by  Latin  phoneticians,  A,  fi,  v,  />,  irfftai  by  Greek),  because  they  united  easily 
with  a  preceding  consonant.  Cf.  Mar.  Vict.  vi.  ao  eaedem  autem  *'  liquidae  ' 
dicuntur,  quando  hae  solae  [he  includes  m,  n]  inter  consonantem  et  vocalem 
immissae  non  asperum  sonum  faciunt,  ut '  clamor ' '  Tmolus '  *•  Cnosus'  [MSS, 
consul]  *  AArica.'  But  in  Latin,  especially  after  the  time  of  Plautus,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation  of  a  mute  followed  by  I,  particu- 
larly when  post-tonic  by  the  insertion  of  a  vowel,  written  on  early  inscrip- 
tions 0,  later  u.  Thus  pQ-dum^  which  is  formed  with  the  L-Eur.  suffix  -Ho- 
(ch.  V.  $  25),  became  pO'cUom^  p(hculum.  These  forms  with  the  parasitic  vowel 
underwent  at  a  later  time  the  same  process  of  syncope  that  reduced  caltda  to 
calda,  TUius  to  Titifus,  pordUua  (from  the  stem  jX)rco- with  the  suffix  -I0-)  to pordus, 
and  so  resumed  their  earlier  appearance  podum,  &c.  Traces  are  not  wanting 
of  the  same  parasitic  vowel-sound  showing  itself  between  a  consonant  and  r. 
The  development  in  Romance  of  a  word  like  pairemf  suggests  that  it  must  in 
Vulgar  Latin  have  sounded  almost  like  a  trisyllable,  *pat*rem  (Meyer-Lubke, 
Rom,  Oram,  i.  p.  351)  ;  and  the  same  is  indicated  perhaps  by  Varro's  derivation 
of  Oracchus,  or,  as  he  spelt  it,  Qraccus  (quasi  *0erac€U8),  from  gero,  *quod  mater 
ejus  duodecim  mensibus  utero  eum  gestaverit '  (ap.  Charis.  8a.  7  K. ),  certainly 
by  spellings  on  inscriptions  like  Terebuni  for  TribOn-  (Eph,  Epigr.  i.  116),  though 
a  good  many  of  these  may  be  dialectal.  For  this  parasitic  vowel  was 
a  marked  fe.nture  of  the  Oscan  language,  and  its  kindred  dialects,  e.  g.  Oscan 
aragetud  (Lat.  argento  Abl.),  Pelignian  Alafis  (Lat.  Albius).  Bede  cannot  be 
right  in  explaining  spondaic  hexameters,  like 

illi  continue  statuunt  ter  dena  argenti, 

as  ending  really  with  a  dactyl  and  spondee,  the  last  two  words  being  pro- 
noiinced  'denarigenti ' ;  for  it  is  not  the  case  that  all,  or  most,  spondaic  lines 
end  in  a  word  in  which  r  is  combined  with  a  consonant.  But  his  description 
of  the  sound  is  interesting,  though  of  course  he  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  Latin  pronunciation,  except  when  he  is  quoting  from  some  older 
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grammarian.  He  says  (p.  250.  11  K.),  after  instancing  some  spondaic 
hexameters  ending  with  argenti,  incr^ienta  {I),  respergebcU,  interfectaey  interceptor 
neque  euim  in  quinta  regione  versus  heroici  spondeum  ponere  moris 
erat,  sed  ita  tamen  versus  hujus  modi  scandere  voluisse  reor,  ut  addita  in 
sono  vocali/quam  non  scribebant,  dactylus  potius  quam  spondeus  existeret, 
verbi  gratia,  '  intericepto'  ^  incerementa'  ^  interefectae  '  '  resperigebat '  et  |)er 
synalipham  'denarigenti.'  quod  ideo  magis  r  littera  quam  ceterae  con- 
sonantes  patitur,  quia  quae  durius  naturaliter  sonat  durior  efficitur,  cum  ab 
aliis  consonantibus  excipitur ;  atque  ideo  sonus  ei  vocalis  apponitur,  cujus 
temperamento  ejus  levigetur  asperitas  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  this  use 
of  a  parasitic  vowel  between  r  and  a  consonant  was  much  affected  by  monks, 
when  chanting  the  responses  at  divine  service.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
possible  that  the  existence  of  this  parasitic  vowel  may  explain  another  feature 
of  Latin  poetry,  namely  the  optional  treatment  of  a  short  vowel  before  a  mute 
followed  by  r  as  long  by  position.  Plautus,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  avoided 
the  parasitic  vowel  with  2,  as  alien  to  the  conversational  Latin  of  his  timof 
also  refuses  to  allow  the  first  syllable  of  a  word  like  pdtri,  &gri  to  be  scanned 
long,  though  (see  ch.  iii.  $  42)  such  a  syllable  is  not  so  short  as  the  first  syllable 
of  pdti,  (igiy  &c.,  for  it  cannot  exercise  a  shortening  influence  (by  the  law  of 
Breves  Breviantes)  on  the  following  syllable.  Plautus  scans  pa^,  d^,  but 
onlypa^ri,  dgri.  In-  the  same  way  he  always  scans  vehidwn  (the  invariable 
form),  cubtdum  (though  this  last  word  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  being 
usually  quadrisyllabic,  cubiculum),  and  never  vehidum,  cubidum.  And  this  is 
the  usage  in  all  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Republic.  But  Ennius  in  his 
Epic,  Lucilius  in  his  Satires,  allow  themselves  such  scansions  as  nigrum,  Idtrai, 
ftbraSj  tridini ;  and  this  suggests  that  in  poetry,  where  the  words  were  sounded 
with  more  deliberation  than  the  rapid  convei'sational  utterance  of  the  drama 
allowed,  the  presence  of  this  parasitic  vowel  was  felt  to  add  another  unit  of 
time,  another  ^  mora '  to  these  syllables,  so  that  they  might  on  occasion  be 
treated  as  long.  Lucilius'  scansion  irldini  {Inc.  145  M.\  for  example,  reminds 
us  of  the  form  used  by  Varro,  tricilinium  {R.  R,  ilL  13.  a.  So  the  MSS.),  and 
the  forms  found  on  inscriptions  trichilinis  {CI.L,  ix.  4971  ;  xiv.  375,  17,  &c.), 
should  perhaps  be  replaced  by  the  quadrisyllabic  form.  In  the  time  of 
Servius  the  accent  rested  on  the  second  syllable  of  manipluSf  so  that  the  word 
was  regarded  in  ordinary  conversation,  either  as  being  almost  a  quadri- 
syllable, or  as  having  a  penult  equivalent  to  a  long  syllable  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
xi.  463  maniplis :  in  hoc  sermone  ut  secunda  a  fine  habeat  accentum  nsus 
obtinuit) ;  and  the  Vulgar  Latin  shifting  of  the  accent  from  the  first  to  the 
second  syllable  of  words  like  tenebracj  &c.  (see  ch.  iii.  $  11),  is  no  doubt  to  be 
justified  in  the  same  way ;  though  in  Servius'  time  it  was  not  allowed  in 
correct  pronunciation  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  384  peragro :  ^  per-'  habet  accentum 
. .  .  muta  enim  et  liquida,  quotiensponuntur,  metrum  juvant,  non  accentum). 
This  explanation  of  the  optional  scansion  pHtri,  fSbrum  competes  with  another 
(§  14a),  according  to  which  the  consonant  before  the  r  was  doubled  in  pro- 
nunciation, as  it  is  in  modem  Italian  fabbro,  &c.  (beside  fabro),  just  as 
a  consonant  was  doubled  in  later  Latin  before  consonantal  u  [to)  in  acqua 
(Ital.  acqua  ),and  before  consonantal  t  (y),  the  development  of  Z,  in  Ital.  occhio 
(Vulg.  Lat.  oc(u)lu8),  ke.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  shifting  of  the  accent  to 
the  second  syllable  of  words  like  tene&'roe,  may  have  had  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  sound  of  the  mute.     The  doubling  of  the  consonant  in  the 
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propnroxytone  syllable  is  a  feature  of  Italian,  e.g.  femmina,  coUera,  legittimo 

(5  131). 

The  parasitic  vowel  between  a  mute  and  I  is  generally  wanting  ou 

Greek  inscriptions,  perhaps  because  the  Greeks  were  more  conversant  with 

combinations  like  7A,  rk,  kc.  than  the  Romans,  e.  g.  AcktAo;,  B<7Aci'r(a  (Lat, 

VigilafUiajy  and  the  syncopated  forms  of  •ulus  (as  in  porcu'lus,  &c.)  are  usual  in  the 

instances  quoted  by  Eckinger  (p.  75),  'ApfiovascKay  MaaxKoSy  Ilarc/McAof,  IIov/NvAa, 

though  it  must  be  added  that  they  mostly  date  from  a  time  when  Syncope 

had  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  Latin  language  itselfl    The  Appendix  Probi 

condemns  several  of  these  syncopated  words  (as  he  condemns  ccUda,  &c.)r 

including  with  them  some  whose  vowel  in  the  classical  spelling  is  not 

original  but  parasitic :  spedum,   masdus,   vedus,   vidua  (for  vitulua)^  vemadusy 

artidus,   bcKiita,  jugluSf    odus,    tdblaj   stablum,    triblay   vaplo,   capidum.      He  also 

mentions  mascd,  figel,  which  may  be  South  Italian,  for  the  Oscan  equivalent 

of  famuius  vrsAfamd  (Paul.  Fest.  6a.  i  Th.).    The  early  date  of  the  parasitic 

vowel  with  I  is  seen  in  the  old  Latin  form  picuxlom^  quoted  by  Mar.  Vict. 

p.  I  a  K.,  and  pocdomy  the  usual  spelling  on  the  Praenestine  vases  (CI.L. 

i.  43  sqq.).     Plautus  seems  to  regard  the  use  of  these  lengthened  forms  as 

a  licence,  only  to  be  resoi*ted  to  in  cases  of  metrical  necessity  ;  for  they  are 

found,  especially  when  a  long  vowel  precedes  the  syllable  with  {,  only  at  the 

end  of  a  line  or  hemistich,  e.  g.  Capt  740, 

periclum  vitae  mea^  tuo  stat  periculo  (see  ch.  iii.  §  13). 

(For  the  parasitic  vowel  in  Greek  loanwords  with  m,  n  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant, see  $  154.)  Calicare,  from  oa2x,  lime  (Paul.  Fest.  33.  8  Th.  calicata 
aedlficia,  calce  polita;  ib.  41.  ai  calicatis,  calce  politis  ;  ib.  53.  16  decalica- 
tum,  calce  litum  ;  Gl.  Cyrill.  Kovioa,  decalico,  calce  albo  ;  C.I.L.  i.  1166  basili- 
cam  calecandam),  apparently  the  normal  spelling,  and  to  be  read  probably 
in  the  Placidus  Glossary  (60.  19  G.),  (where  the  MSS.  have  decalcatis,  de  calce 
albatls),  is  not  a  case  of  parasitic  vowel  between  I  and  a  following  consonant 
(like  Gk.  KoAiiropi^cos),  (Dittenb.  SylL  a40  of  138  b.c.),  and  (on  the  edict  of 
Diocletian)  koKuuos.  It  merely  retains  the  Greek  loanword  x^^^  ^^  ^^ 
dissyllabic  form,  instead  of  syncopating  it  to  its  usual  form  in  Latin,  calx. 
(For  examples  of  the  parasitic  vowel  in  misspellings  on  inscriptions,  see 
Seelmann,  p.  a5i.) 

$  103.  Avoidance  of  two  r's.  (See  A.  L.  L.  iv.  i  sqq.)  The  changes  of  r  to 
I  in  Vulg.  Lat.  pSUgi^nuSj  &c.,  and  the  doubtful  cases  of  n  for  r,  e.  g.  low  Latin 
menetrix,  may  be  considered  as  examples  of  this  avoidance.  The  use  of  gndriiior 
for  gndrior  (not  before  Augustine),  /Sr5cior,  for  */erior,  mdgis  vSrua  beside  verioTy 
moffia  miris  mddia  (Plant.  Mil,  539)  for  mirioribus  media,  dicentior  for  dicSrior  in 
Quintilian  and  Tacitus,  sanctior  for  socnor,  all  exhibit  the  same  tendency. 
Pompeius  (a83.  13  K.)  mentions  mamor  as  a  mispronunciation  of  marmor ; 
and  the  form  Mamers,  Mamertini  beside  Mannar  of  the  Carmen  Saliare,  also 
Fabaris,  the  Latin  name  of  the  Sabine  river  FarfaruSy  perhaps  show  the  same 
dropping  of  r  in  the  reduplication-syllable.  So  too  the  form  porrigo  was 
preferred  to  *prorigo.  On  praesdgia^y  from  praestringo,  to  dazzle,  crBbreseo  and  its 
compounds  (ritbesco,  is  like  putesco,  from  a  stem  without  r),  see  Georges,  Lex, 
Worif.  s.  w.  On  inscriptions,  de  propio  (Ital.  propio  and  proprio)  for  de  priiprio 
occurs  {Not  Scav.  1890,  p.  170),  prcpietas  (C.  i.  L,  iz.  9837  of  19  A.D.),  &c.  (see 
Schuchardt,  i.  p.  ai,  for  other  instances}.   Vulg.  Lat.  *tr<mo,  to  thunder,  for  tdno 
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Ital.  tronare  and  tonare.  Span.  O.  Port.  Prov.  tronar),  has  inaerted  r  for 
onomatopoeic  effect  ;  fniMrum  (Probus  199.  3  K.  fniKtum  non  '  frnatnun  *). 
found,  with  crustrum  and  prixtris,  in  MSS.  of  Virgil  {aee  Ribbeck's  Index"  and 
apinstrum  ^aplustre)  for  Greek  &^\aor<m :  creldrias  (Caper.  108.  13  K.  oetariae 
tabemae,  quae  nunc  *  cretariae  *  non  recte  dicnntur)  by  fiilse  analogy  see 
Schuchardt,  L  21  for  other  examples :  and  cf.  Fr.  tr^sor  from  Lat.  thfsauntSy 
h»e»ide  Ital.  tesoro ;  Span,  eKtrella  from  Lat.  stfUa  beside  ItaL  stella  and  (diaL 
8trella.  In  Italian  we  find  the  same  tendency ;  e.  g.  Federioo.  Certosa  (Fr. 
Chartreuse),  arato  (Lat  drdtrum)^  frate  (Lat.  frdirem),  deretano  (Vulg.  Lat. 
*deretranti8  from  retro,  kc. ;  gomitolo,  a  ball  of  thread,  from  Lat.  glomus^  shows 
the  same  suppreshion  of  one  of  two  fs. 

$  104.  rs.  VeliuH  Longus  79.  4  says  :  sic  et  dossum  per  duo  s  quam  per  r 
dorsum  quidam  ut  lenius  enuntiaverunt,  ac  tota  littera  r  sublata  e«t  in  eo 
quod  est  rusum  et  retrosum.  Cf.  Probi  App.  198.  og  persica  non  '  pessica '  (a 
peach).  [For  other  examplen,  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wort/.  s.yy.  contrarersia  (and 
other  compounds  of  -rergwtj  e.  g.  prosa\  Marvpiter,  Scusina,  Thyrsctgetes^  asaa,  kc] 
In  the  Sententia  Minuciorum  of  117  b.c.  {C.I.L.  i.  199)  we  have  contrororsieia, 
cftntrovosias,  suso  vorsnm^  surguorsum,  and  sur/mmuorsuttt,  deontum  and  dorsum  side 
by  side.  Since  double  consonants  are  usually  written  single  on  this  inscription 
{pond^mnty  posedeit,  &c.,  beside  possiderent;  controuosias  probably  represents  the 
pronunciation  cotUrouossias.  On  these  spellings  in  Plautine  MSS.,  see  Ritschl, 
Froleffg.  p.  civ.) 

S  106.  r-n.  Uenttria,  a  byform  of  m^rifrix  (see  A.  L.  L.  iii.  539  and  cf.  Probi 
App.  198.  28  K.  mcretrix  non  '■  menetris ')  may  have  been  influenced  by 
iwinfre  or  Greek  niw  (cf.  Non.  423.  1 1  M.  menetrices  a  manendo  dictae  siint). 
Nor  is  cancel'  a  clear  case  of  ^  Dissimilation  '  for  ^career  (Greek  «ropar-iVos),  seeing 
that  a  nasal  in  the  reduplication-syllable  is  not  unknown  in  other  I. -Eur. 
languages,  e.  g.  Greek  foif-'^ivWw,  TW'$opv(uy  O.  Ind.  can-curyate,  ct  gin-grire. 
In  the  Gaelic  language  n  when  following  c,  g  becomes  r,  such  a  word  as  cnu, 
a  nut,  being  pronounced  cru  (with  nasal  u\  Some  see  this  change  in  gr&ma. 
a  land-measuring  instrument,  which  they  consider  to  be  the  Greek  yv^funt. 
But  other  instances  are  wanting ;  and  gn'  in  Latin  became  n,  not  gr,  e.  g.  noscoy 
Mtiis.     (Cf.  Probi  App.  197.  32  pancarpus  non  'parcarpus')  (see  ch.  iv.  §  80). 

$  106.  1-n.  NiLHcUiosujty  ^  qui  plus  videret  vesperi  quam  meridie '  (Fcst.  180. 
21  Th.),  and  nttsciosus,  *qui  plus  vespere  videt'  (LOwe,  Prodromus,  p.  17),  are 
hyforms  of  luscitiosiis  and  Iuscvjshs,  which  may  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  nox. 
LeptiSj  *  filia  fratris '  ib.  p.  340)  seems  to  be  a  byform  of  neptia.  The  Diminutive 
of  cdtu,  a  spindle,  was  in  Vulg.  Lat.  *conuc(u)la  (Ital.  conocchia,  Fr.  que- 
nouille).  A  more  certain  example  of  n  for  I  is  the  mispronunciation  censui'ed 
in  Probi  App.  197.  24  K.  cultellum  non  *cuntel]um'  (see  below)  (see  also 
Seelmann,  p.  327  ;  Schuchardt,  Vok.  i.  p.  143).  When  Latin  n  follows  n  in 
Hucoessive  syllables  we  find  In  in  Ital.  veleno  and  veneno  (O.  Fr.  velin)  from 
Latin  r^/i^num,  Bologna  from  Bononia,  Palestrina  from  Praefieste,  PraenestinttSf 
calonaco  and  canonico  (cf.  Ital.  gonfalone,  a  banner,  Fr.  gonfalon,  Span, 
confalon,  O.  Fr.  gonfanon,  Prov.  gonfanons  from  O.  H.  Germ,  grand-fano). 

1 107.  1  before  oonaonant.  For  the  u-affection  of  I  before  a  consonant,  see 
some  instances  collected  by  Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  p.  493  sqq.,  e.  g.  caucuiua  for 
ralcuJua  in  MSS.  (cf.  Georges).     In  the  Edict  of  Diocletian  ;3oi  a.d.)  we  have 
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ttavKovXaropi  for  cakHldtihri.  The  letters  L  and  I  are  so  similar  that  spellings  like 
sahem  (le  Blant.  J.  O,  i.)  may  be  nothing  but  a  graver's  error.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Umbrian  form  of  the  Latin  Volsiinus  was  certainly  Voisienua ;  and  in 
C  J.  L.  xi.  5389  and  5390  ( » i.  141a)  we  have  epitaphs  of  a  father  in  Umbrian, 
and  a  son  in  Latin,  with  the  father's  name  Voisieno-  and  the  son's  Volsieno-, 
In  Probi  Appendix  197.  24  K.  the  mispronunciation  omteBum  for  cuUeUum  ia 
mentioned.  This  treatment  of  I  before  a  consonant  is  found  in  Central  Italy 
(Latium,  Sabina,  la  Marche,  and  Umbria)  in  modem  Italian,  e.  g.  untimo  for 
ultimo  in  a  fourteenth  cent,  text  (see  Wien,  St%td.  xiv.  31^  n.).  Cf.  mun^u from 
Pompeii  (C.J.  L.  iv.  1593}. 

%  108.  rl.  Velius  Longus  65.  1 1  K.  per  vero  praepositio  omnibus  Integra 
praeponitur,  nisi  cum  incidit  in  1  litteram,  adfinem  consonantem,  quam 
elegantioris  sermonis  viri  geminare  malunt  quam  r  litteram  exprimere,  ut 
cum  '  pellabor '  malunt  dicere  quam  perlabor.   nee  alitor  apud  Lucilium  legitur 

in  praeposito  per, 
'  pelliciendoy'  hoc  est  inducendo,  geminate  1  (Lucil.  ix.  32  M.); 

*  pellioero  *  malunt  quam  perlicere,  iinde  et  apud  Virgilium  non  aliter  legimus 
'  pellacis  Ulixi '  (see  ch.  iv.  §  160).  In  the  Probi  Appendix  198,  14  K.  we  have  : 
supellex  non  'superlex/  with  the  (marginal?)  note  ntrumque  dicitur.  (On 
the  late  spelling  auperlex,  see  Georges,  Lex.  Worif.  s.  ▼.)  The  only  example  of 
ri  in  the  Indices  of  the  Corpus  is  perlegere  (yoI.  i). 

$  109.  r  before  oonaonants.  R  is  sometimes  dropped  before  a  consonant  on 
Greek  inscrr.,  e.  g.  Koara  (Lat.  Quarto)  (C.  /.  0,  add.  43151),  laroiytkos  {BriU  Mu$, 
ii.  341,  from  Cos)  ;  and  in  Latin  plebeian  inscrr.,  we  have  misspellings  like 
FotuncUe  (JC.  I.  L.  vi.  2236)  for  Fortundtae  (sometimes  Forl-^  L  e.  Fort'  with  close 
o,  see  $  145  ).  [Cf.  the  rude  Faliscan  inscr.  Zvetaieff,  Inscr,  ItaL  Itif.  63  with 
Mad  Aeaeelini  (as  Votilia  for  VoUUia)  for  the  usual  Marei  Acarcdini  of  n®  62,  &c.] 
But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  these  as  evidence  that  Latin  r  ever  became 
the  mere  voice-glide  which  English  r  always  becomes  when  not  followed  by 
a  vowel,  e.g.  in  'here,'  'hark'  as  opposed  to  'herein,'  'harass.' 

$  HO.  final  r.  All  final  consonants  were,  as  we  have  seen,  weakly  pro- 
nounced in  Latin.  Some  instances  of  the  omission  of  -r  in  spellings  of 
inscriptions  and  MSS.  have  been  collected  by  Schuchardt,  Vok,  ii.  p.  390. 

111.  Metatheala.  Quint,  i.  5.  13  '  Trasumennum  *  pro  Tarsumenno,  multi 
auctores;  i.  5.  19  duos  in  uno  nomine  faciebat  barbarismos  Tinga  Plaoen- 
tinus,  si  reprehendenti  Hortensio  credimus,  '  preculam '  pro  pergula  dicens. 
Examples  from  Plautus  are  PAyrgrto,  Aul.  508,  corcoiariif  AuL  521.  Consentius 
(392.  23  K.)  censures  perlum  for  prelum,  reUquum  for  reHiquum,  interpertor  for 
interprekTj  coada  for  doctca,  displicina  (a  schoolboy's  joke  sorely)  for  diseiplina : 
Diomedes  (452.  30  K.),  leriquiae  for  reliquiae,  lerigio  for  religio  (and  tanpister  for 
tanH^)er)  ;  Julian,  in  Don.  v.  p.  324.  18  K.  intrepdla  for  inierpeUa ;  Probi  Appendix 
has  (199.  12  K.)  glatri  [leg.  clatri?]  non  'craclL'  This  late  Latin  cradi  (cf. 
Probi  App.  195.  23  K.)  comes  from  *cr(Ult  as  vedus  (ib.  197.  ao)  firom  *vedus  for 
vehUua,  Gustrum  for  crustlum  is  found  on  inscriptions  of  the  Empire  (e.  g.  clustrum 
etmulsum,  Not,  Scav.  1877,  P>  246  of  second  cent.  A.D.,  cf.  leXovarpowkaKovSj  Athen. 
xiv.  p.  647  c,  d).  Columua  is  the  adjective  from  eondua.  (On  the  confusion  of 
fragro,  flagro  and  the  form  Jroffioj  see  A.  L.  L.  iv.  8.)    In  Italian  nothing  is 
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commoner  than  this  Metathesis  with  r.  Thus  in  S.  Italy  crapa  is  used  for 
capra  (Lat.  cdpra),  which  reminds  us  of  the  statement  of  Paul.  Fest.  that  the 
old  Latin  word  for  capra  was  crtpa  (33.  36  Th.  eaprae  dictae,  quod  omne 
virgultum  carpant,  sive  a  crepitu  crurum.  Unde  et  'crepas'  eas  prisci 
dixerunt.  The  Luperci,  who  wore  goatskins  and  ran  about  striking  people 
vrith  goatskin  thongs,  were  called  cr^,  ib.  39.  34  K.  crepos,  id  est  lupercos, 
dioebant  a  crepitu  pellicularum,  quem  faciunt  yerberantes)  ;  so  interpetre  for 
interprete  (should  we  read  interpdror  in  Consentius  393.  23  K.  ?)  ;  and  preta 
for  petra  is  used  in  various  parts  of  Italy ;  formento  is  L&UJrumenium,  farnetico 
Lat.  phrSnSHcus,  &c,  &c  For  I  we  have  padule,  a  marsh  (Lat.  pcUudem)  ;  falliya 
beside  fiivilla,  fiaba,  a  fable,  for  Lat.  fabUiy  /abiUa.  Paduan  requilia  for  reliquia 
(should  we  read  requilum  in  Consentius  399.  93  K.  ?)  is  in  Venetian  leriquia 
(cf.  leriquieu  of  Diomedes  452.  30  K.)  ;  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  grolia  is  used 
for  gloria.  [For  some  instances  of  Metathesis  in  late  inscriptions  and  in  MSS. 
spellings,  see  Schuchardt,  Vok.  i.  p.  39  on  Prancatiiu  for  PaneraHus,  padules  for 
paiudes  (cf.  Ital.  padule),  and  Seelmann,  p.  330  on  Procobera  for  Porcoberay  &c. ; 
and  for  examples  in  Latin  byforms,  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf.  s.vt.  pristiSj 
crocodUuSj  Traaumenusy  trapesita,  and  WOlfflin,  A.  L,  L.  yiii.  279  on  aecerao  and 
arceno.']  The  Latin  Prdserpina  (jC.LL.  i.  57  prosepnai  dat  case)  for  Greek 
ntpff«p6¥ri  (Pelignian  Persqiwnas  gen.  case)  may  be  due  to  the  analogy  of 
pr69erpo;  but  Yulg.  Lat.  *almare  for  dnh&are  (Ital.  alenare,  Fr.  haleiner), 
*piopu8  for  popluSf  pOpaitiSf  poplar-tree  (ItaL  pioppo,  Roum.  plop,  Catal.  clop)  are 
clear  cases  of  metathesis  of  I, 

1 112.  ly.  For  misspellings  on  late  inscriptions  and  in  MSS.  likeyius  for  JUiuSj 
see  Schuchardt,  Fofc.  ii.  pp.  486  sqq.  Some  of  them  may  be  due  to  the  confusion 
of  the  L  and  I  (see  above).  Ital.  giglio,  a  lily,  seems  to  come  from  a  form 
'lyflyum. 

$  118.  ry.  Servius  ad  Aen.  it  195  approvesp^ro  for  the  Verb,  but  perjurus 
for  the  Adjective  :  in  verbo  r  non  habet :  nam  pejuro  dicimus,  comipta  natura 
praepoeitionis :  quae  res  facit  errorem,  ut  aliqui  male  dicant  '  pejurus '  ut 
pejuro. 

§  114.  F.  The  Latin  phoneticians  cannot  be  suspected  of  any 
inflaence  from  Oreek  sources  in  their  account  of  /,  a  sound 
unknown  to  the  Greek  alphabet;  so  their  description  may  be 
taken  as  a  true  account  of  the  pronunciation  of  /  at  their  time^ 
or  possibly  even  at  an  earlier^  the  date^  namely,  of  the  treatise  on 
Latin  phonetics  from  which  they  seem  to  have  borrowed.  That 
time  was  probably  the  Augustan  age.  Their  words  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  that  /  was  a  labiodental  spirant^  as  it  is  in 
Italian  and  most  languages^  formed  by  the  upper  teeth  pressed 
against  the  lower  lip,  not  a  bilabial  spirant^  formed  by  the  upper 
and  lower  lips  pressed  against  each  other : 

imum  superis  dentibus  adprimens  labelltmi 

spiramine  leni  (Terentianus  Maurus,  second  cent.  a.  d.). 
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The  spiramen  lene  was  more  a  featare  of  the  normal  /-sound 
when  a  vowel  followed^  than  in  combinations  with  consonants 
like/r>/^  as  we  learn  from  Quintilian,  who,  when  discussing  the 
more  musical  nature  of  the  Greek  language  than  the  Latin,  speaks 
of  Latin /^  especially  in  words  \\\i%frangit  (to  a  less  extent  when 
followed  by  a  vowel)^  as  rough  and  harsh  compared  with  the 
softer  sounds  of  Oreek.  This  more  vehement  articulation  of 
/  before  a  consonant  explains  the  different  treatment  of  the  Latin 
spirant  in  Spanish^  in  words  like  haba  (Lat.  fcAa)^  humo  (Lat. 
fumwi)y  but  fraga  (Lat.  frdgumy  *fraga),  Quintilian's  account 
does  not  mention  the  labiodental  character  of  the  sound  (xii.  10. 
29  paene  noh  humana  voce  vel  omnino  non  voce  potius  inter 
discrimina  dentium  effianda  est),  but  is  quite  consistent  with  it. 
It  is,  in  fact^  very  like  the  account  given  by  phoneticians  of  our 
/,  as  '  formed  with  a  strong  hiss,  by  pressing  the  lower  lip  firmly 
against  the  upper  teeth,  and  thus  driving  the  breath  between 
the  teeth '  (Sweet,  Handb.  p.  41). 

But  it  is  highly  probable  that  Latin  f  was  at  some  time 
bilabial,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  Spanish,  where  v  {b)  is  bilabial 
too.  Bilabial  /  naturally  tends  to  become  labiodental,  because 
by  bringing  the  teeth  into  play  it  is  possible  to  give  a  stronger 
and  more  distinct  sound  than  can  be  produced  by  the  lips  alone. 
The  voiced  bilabial  spirant  v  has,  as  we  saw  before  (§  48),  become 
labiodental  v  in  Italian  and  other  Romance  languages.  And  we 
have  some  evidence  of  /  being  still  bilabial  in  the  last  centuries 
of  the  Republic  from  spellings  like  im  fronfe  (C.  L  L.  i.  1 104), 
not  to  speak  of  camfluont  beside  canfloucnt  on  the  Sententia 
Minuciorum  of  117  B.C.  {CLL.  i.  199),  and  possibly  from  the 
^t  that  <idf  in  composition  with  a  word  beginning  with  /  (or 
v^  by  &c.)  became  in  Republican  Latin  ar^  e.g.  aifuue  on  the  S.  C. 
de  Bacchanalibus of  186  B.C.  (CI  7.  Z.  i.  196).  Another  passage  of 
Quintilian  tells  us  of  the  difficulty  felt  by  Greeks  in  pronouncing 
this  thoroughly  Roman  letter  (i.  4.  14  Graeci  adspirare  f  ut  (^ 
Bolent).  He  illustrates  it  by  the  story  of  Cicero's  ridicule  of 
a  Greek  witness  who  could  not  pronounce  the  first  letter  of 
Funddnif$9.  By  the  fifth  cent,  a.d.,  however,  the  Greek  aspirate 
had  become  a  spirant,  differing  from  Latin  /  only  in  being 
bilabial. 

H  3 
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§  116.  Descriptions  of  the  sound  off.  Quintilian  (xii.  lo.  ag) :  nam  ilia,  quae 
est  sexta  nostrarum,  paene  non  humana  voce,  yel  omnino  non  voce  potius, 
inter  discrimina  dentium  efflanda  est :  quae,  etiam  cum  vocalem  proximo 
accipit,  quassa  quodammodo,  utique  quotiens  aliquam  consonantem  frangit, 
ut  in  hoc  ipso  ^  frangit,*  multo  fit  horridior  ;  Terent  Maur.  339.  227  K.  : 

imum  superis  dentibus  adprimens  labellum, 
spiramine  leni,  velut  hirta  Graia  [i.  e.  <p,  P'h]  vites, 
hanc  ore  sonabis,  modo  quae  locata  prima  est ; 

Marius  Victorin.  34.  9  K.  f  litteram  imum  labium  superis  imprimentes 
dentibus,  reflexa  ad  palati  fastigium  lingua,  leni  spiramine  proferemus ;  Mart. 
Cap.  iii.  a6i  F  dentes  [faciunt]  labrum  inferius  deprimentes.  In  the  sixth 
cent.  A.D.,  Priscian  mentions  as  the  only  difference  between  Latin/and  Greek 
<Py  that  the  former  was  not  pronounced  >lx^  IcUnia  (i.  p.  11.  97  H.  hoc  tamen 
scire  debemus,  quod  non  fixis  labris  est  pronuntianda  f,  quomodo  p  et  h  ; 
atque  hoc  solum  interest)  [Blass,  Qriech,  Attssprtiche  ^,  p.  85  dates  the  change 
of  Greek  <p  (written  in  Latin  ph,  or  as  Priscian  puts  it  '  p  et  h '),  from  the 
aspirate  to  the  spirant  sound  at  about  400  a.  d.].  Two  centuries  earlier  than 
Priscian,  the  difference  between  Latin /and  Greek  ^  seems  to  have  been  very 
slight,  for  Diomedos  (fourth  cent.  a.d.),  from  whom,  or  from  whose  original 
authority,  Priscian  may  be  quoting,  says  (423.  28  K.) :  et  hoc  scire  debemus 
quod  f  litters  tum  scribitur,  cum  Latina  dictio  scribitur,  ut  '  felix.'  nam  si 
peregrina  fuerit,  p  et  h  scribimus,  ut  *  Phoebus,*  *  Phaeton.'  F  is  the  normal 
equivalent  of  Greek  <p  in  Greek  loanwords  from  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
fourth  century  onwards,  e.  g.  stro/a,  Greek  (XTpwfr^  (see  ch.  i.  §  11). 

The  remark  of  Priscian  (i.  p.  35.  17  H.)  that  F,  the  Aeolic  digamma.  used 
to  have  the  sound  of  consonantal  v  (u;),  probably  refers  to  a  fashion  of  some 
early  grammarians  of  writing  '  Fotum,'  'Firgo,'  &c,  alluded  to  by  Oomutus 
ap.  Cassiodor.  148.  8  K.  and  by  Donatus  ad  Ter.  Andr.  L  2.  2  (see  ch.  i.  §  7). 

$  116.  mf.  Mar.  Victorinus  (18.  14  K.)  :  item  consonantes  inter  se  [invioem 
sibi  succedunt],  sed  proprie  sunt  cognatae,  quae  simili  figurationeoris  dicuntur, 
ut  est  b,  f,  [s],  m,  p,  quibus  Cicero  adicit  v,  non  eam  quae  accipitur  pro  vocali, 
»ed  eam  quae  consonant! s  obtiuet  vicem,  et  anteposita  vocali  fit  ut  aliae 
quoque  consonantes.  quotiens  igitur  praepositionem  aequetur  vox  cujus 
prima  syllaba  incipit  a  supradictis  litteris,  id  est  b,  f,  [s],  m,  p,  v,  quae  vox 
conjuncta  praepositioni  significationem  ejus  confundat,  vos  quoque  prae- 
positionis  litteram  mutate,  ut  est  ^  combibit '  '  comburit '  '  comfert '  ^  oom- 
fundit '  '  commemorat '  '  comminuit '  '  comparat '  '  compellit '  ^  comvalescit ' 
^  comvocat '  non  *  conbibit '  '  conburit '  et  similia.  sic  etiam  praepositio 
juncta  vocibus  quae  incipiunt  a  supradictis  litteris  n  commutat  in  m,  at 

*  imbibit '  *  imbuit '  *  imfert  *  '  imficit '  *  immemor  '  *  immitis  '  *  impios  ' 
^  impotens.'  He  must  be  quoting  from  some  grammarian  of  the  Republic  in 
his  rule  about/;  for  the  usual  teaching  of  the  grammarians  of  the  Empire  is 
that  the  consonants  before  which  m  is  used  are  b,  p^m  ;  and  Priscian,  i.  p.  31. 
2  H.  quotes  as  early  an  authority  as  the  elder  Pliny  to  this  effect  (cf.  Prise 
i.  p.  29.  18  H.    *  am  '  praepositio  f  vel  c  vel  q  sequentibus  in  n  mutat  m  : 

*  anfractus '  *ancisus '  *  anquiro').  But  the  spelling  with  m  before/  (and  v) 
was  undoubtedly  an  old  usage,  of  which  such  MS.  spellings  as  coniferre,  Poen. 
1048,  comfragomsy  Men,  591  in  the  Plautus  Palimpsest,  im/lammamj  Am.  xii.  214, 
c(ftr\fleriy  Am.  iv.  1 16  in  Virgil  MSS.  may  be  relics.    On  the  other  hand  since 
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inpinUor  is  found  both  in  early  and  later  times  beside  impercUoTj  and  since  the 
nasal  may  have  been  in  pronunciation  dropped  before/  (cf.  cq/Zsw,  coreiwe  in 
Virgil  MSS.y  Ribbeck,  Ind,  p.  393)1  the  evidence  of  these  early  spellings  is  not 
conclusiYe. 

§  117.  S,  X,  Z.  In  the  noun  *  use  '  and  the  verb  '  to  use '  the 
letter  s  has  two  different  sounds,  which  we  often  call  'hard^' 
and  '  soft  */  Hard  s  is  more  scientifically  termed  *  unvoiced/ 
soft '  voiced '  s,  the  two  sounds  differing  exactly  as  the  unvoiced 
and  voiced  mutes^  p  and  b,  t  and  d^  c  and  g.  The  Latin  a  in 
a  word  like  urbs  was  hard  or  unvoiced  ^,  we  know  from  the 
frequently  repeated  statements  of  the  grammarians,  that  the 
spelling  urps  expressed  the  pronunciation;  while  the  spelling 
with  b  was  justified  only  by  the  analogy  of  other  cases,  wrfo>, 
urbi^  urbem,  &c.  (see  §  80) ;  and  j)  in  8umpsi,  hiemps  tells  the  same 
tale.  Initial  ^,  whether  in  the  accented  or  unaccented  syllable, 
may  also  be  put  down  as  unvoiced  «,  since  the  Romance  languages 
agree  in  giving  it  this  sound  (e.g.  Ital.  A,  Fr.  si^  Span,  si  for  Lat. 
9i;  Ital.  sudare^  Fr.  suer,  Span,  sudare  for  Lat.  sudare),  and 
similarly  when  s  is  the  initial  of  the  second  member  of  a  com- 
pound, in  words  like  Ital.  risalire^  Fr.  r£silier^  Span,  resalir  from 
Lat.  rSMirey  later  resalire.  None  of  the  Latin  grammarians 
ever  suggest  that  Latin  s  had  anything  but  one  and  the  same 
sound ;  and  their  silence  is  evidence  of  some  weight  that  the  soft  or 
unvoiced  variety  of  s  was  unknown  in  Latin.  This  voiced  ^-sound 
seems  to  have  been  the  sound  of  Greek  C  i^  ^^^  after  the  Macedo- 
nian period  (cf.  Qiapayhos  for  ayApayhos y  Zixvpva  for  ^fivpva), 
which  explains  why  Oscan  voiced  8,  which  corresponds  to 
Umbrian  and  Latin  r,  is  in  those  inscriptions  which  are  written 
in  Latin  characters,  expressed  by  z,  e.  g.  eizac  (Umbr.  erak), 
eizazunc  egmazum  (in  Lat.  earum  rerum)  on  the  Bantia  Tablet 
c.  130  B.C.  Between  vowels  s  had  at  an  early  time  in  Latin 
(c.  350  B.C.  according  to  Cicero,  Faw,  ix.  ai.  a)  become  r,  as  it 
did  in  Umbrian ;  and  this  earlier  s  may  very  well  have  had  in 
this  position  the  voiced  sound  (ch.  iv.  §  146).  Intervocalic  s  in  the 
classical  and  Imperial  period  is  only  found  as  a  rule  where  there 
had  been  formerly  some  consonant  combined  with  ^,  Q.g.formdaiis 
earlier /(?rmo»«tM,  causa  earlier  caussa,  usus  earlier  nssuif  (see  ch.  iv. 
§  148).     In  such  words  s  has  become  voiced  in  many  Romance 
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langpiages,  e.g.  Fr.  Spouse  (Lat.  sponsa\  but  only  in  those  in 
which  every  Latin  unvoiced  consonant  becomes  voiced  in  this 
position.  In  Italian  intervocalic  s  is  unvoiced,  except  in  the 
few  cases  where  Latin  unvoiced  mutes  also  become  voiced,  e.g. 
sposare,  like  mudare  (§  73).  There  is  hardly  any  evidence,  there- 
fore, that  9  in  classical  Latin  was  in  any  circumstances  pronounced 
like  our  «  in  *  to  use ' ;  and  the  opinion,  a  widely  spread  one, 
that  the  change  of  spelling  from  caussa  to  causUy  &c.,  indicated 
a  change  from  hard  to  soft  8  is  utterly  wrong. 

The  pronunciation  of  double  -ss-  is  discussed  in  §  131.  Here 
we  need  only  mention  the  curious  practice  that  grew  up  in  the 
later  Empire  of  prefixing  /  to  initial  9t^  ftp,  sc,  seen  in  spellings  on 
inscriptions  like  istatuam  (Orelli  iiao,  of  375  a.d),  impose  (i.e. 
gpoMae  CLL.  viii.  3485),  and  in  Romance  forms  like  Fr. 
6pouse.  These  last  show  that  this  spelling  does  not  indicate  an 
«^-sound  of  9  before  a  mute  like  German  stehen  (pronounced 
^shtehen'),  but  that  there  was  an  actual  e-so\md  before  the 
^-sound,  an  t-sound  which  developed  from  a  vowel-glide,  due  to 
beginning  the  word  before  the  vocal-organs  were  properly  in 
position  for  the  initial  consonant.  These  '  initial  on-glides,^  as 
phoneticians  would  term  them,  are  a  feature  of  Romance  lan- 
guages (cf.  Greek  ipv0p6s\  but  not  of  Teutonic.  We  have 
already  seen  that  there  is  some  indication  of  initial  /  having  had 
an  *on-glide'  in  Latin  (§  99);  and  spellings  on  inscriptions 
suggest  the  same  for  other  initial  consonants.  Can  this  have 
been  the  '  circa  s  litteram  deliciae^  which  elocution  teachers  had  to 
correct  in  their  pupils  (Quint,  i.  11.  6),  just  as  singers  are 
taught  nowadays  to  avoid  the  *  breathy '  gradual  beginning  of 
an  initial  vowel  ? 

X  had,  as  the  grammarians  repeatedly  tell  us,  the  sound  of 
c  followed  by  the  soimd  of  s.  The  c  (as  the  c  of  cf,  §  95), 
tended  to  be  dropped  after  a  consonant,  whence  the  spelling 
mers  in  Plautus  for  merx',  and  in  careless  pronunciation  x  in 
any  position  tended  to  8s  (so  ct  became  it,  §  95),  as  we  see 
from  forms  like  coasim  for  coxim,  used  in  the  farces  of  Pomponius 
(ap.  Non.  40  M.).  There  are  ti-aces,  too,  of  the  substitution  of  sc 
for  cs,  e.g.  aacella  is  the  Late-Latin  form  of  axilla.  In  Italian 
we  have  ss  [as  in  ancient  Pelignian,  e.g.  usur  (Lat.  uxores),  and 
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other  dialects],  for  etample,  sasso  (Lat.  Momm),  but  before 
a  consonant  (as  probably  in  Vulgar  Latin),  s,  e.g.  destro  (Lat. 
dexter)  (as  in  ancient  Umbrian  deslra,  &c.).  Latin  loanwords  in 
Welsh  indicate  cs,  e.g.  O.W.  Saes  for  Latin  Saxo,  croes  for  Latin 
erUx^  but  s  before  a  consonant,  e.g.  estron  (Lat.  extrdneus)^  estjnn 
(Lat.  exf-endo), 

Z  of  Old  Latin  had  perhaps  the  soft  or  voiced  sound  of  «,  which 
passed  into  the  r-sound  about  the  time  of  Appius  Claudius,  the 
famous  censor,  when  z  was  discarded  from  the  alphabet  (see  ch.  i. 
§  5).     Greek  f  differed  from  it  in  causing  length  by  *  position.^ 

Final  -s  after  a  short  vowel  was  weakly  pronounced  at  all 
periods  of  the  Latin  language,  and  in  the  early  poetry  often  did 
not  constitute  '  position '  before  an  initial  consonant,  though  by 
Cicero's  time  it  was  regarded  as  an  essential  of  correct  pro- 
nunciation to  give  s  at  the  end  of  a  word  its  full  sound. 

§  118.  Fhonetio  deaoriptions  of  s,  x  :  Tor.  Maur.  yi.  332.  239-243  K.  : 

mox  duae  supremae 
yicina  quidem  aibila  dentibus  repressis 
mi8cei«  videntur :  tamen  ictus  ut  priori 
et  promptus  in  ore  est,  agiturque  pone  dentes, 
sic  leyis  et  unum  ciet  auribus  susurrum. 

Mar.  Vict,  vi  34.  16  K.  dehinc  duae  supremae,  s  et  x,  jure  jungentur.  nam 
Ticino  inter  se  sonore  attracto  sibilant  rictu,  ita  tamen,  si  prions  ictus  pone 
dentes  excitatus  ad  medium  lenis  agitetur.  Mart.  Gap.  iii.  261  S  sibilum  facit 
dentibus  verberatis.  ...  X  quicquid  0  atque  S  formavit  exsibilat.  Cledonius, 
y.  28.  I  K.  8  . . .  sibilus  magis  est  quam  consonans. 

f  HO.  Iiatin  0  in  Bomanoe.  Initial  «-  becomes  our  sh  (cf.  Ital.  soimmia)  in 
Venice  and  some  other  parts  (similarly  interyocalic  8  becomes  the  yoiced 
form  of  this  sound,  as  in  our  ^  pleasure '},  and  was  possibly  yoiced  5  in  ancient 
Italic  dialects  (e.  g.  Faliscan  Zexto*  for  Sextu8  (?)).  On  a  late  inscription  of 
Tibur  we  haye  zabiha  {C.  I.  L.  yi.  12236).  Interyocalic  ^-  between  the  accented 
and  unaccented  yowels  is  unyoiced  in  Spanish  (where  howeyer  all  sibilants 
are  unyoiced\  Roumanian  and  Italian,  e.  g.  Italian  meae  (Latin  nOnais) 
[XHZEZ  on  a  Naples'  inscription  (C.  J.  L.  x.  719),  if  it  represent  actual  pro- 
nunciation, must  haye  been  a  dialectal  yariety].  Italian  sposa  (with  yoiced 
s  and  open  0)  is  influenced  by  sposare  (Latin  9po{n)8are),  where  the  0  and  the 
a  precede  the  accent ;  the  yoiced  5  of  rosa  is  anomalous,  but  may  represent 
Greek  ( ;  or  rosa  may  be  a  bookword  and  not  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Latin, 
for  its  French  and  Spanish  forms  too  are  irregular  (GrOber's  Qnmdr,  p.  522). 
It  is  yoiced  in  the  other  Romance  languages,  in  which  also  (as  in  Spanish) 
unyoiced  mutes  between  yowels  become  yoiced,  e.  g.  Fr.  spouse  (Lat.  «po(n)«a), 
chose  (Lat.  caviaoC)  with  yoiced  s,  like  O.Fr.  ruede  (Lat.  r5to,  Span,  ruede),  ytde 
(Lat.  vito,  Span.  yida).    It  is  voiced  also  in  North  Italian.    Interyocalic  -«- 
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before  ttie  scoented  vowel  is  voieed  in  Italian,  e.  g.  apoaare  (Latin  q»(n)<ar«), 
precisely  sa  any  Latin  unvoiced  mute  becomes  Toioed  in  this  position  ;  e.  g. 
mudare  (JMia  mHlare),  pagare  (Lat.  pdcarc).  So  does  any  s  which  by  Syncope, 
&C.  has  come  to  stand  before  a  voiced  conaonant,  e.  g.  sdegno  (Vulg.  Idt. 
ditdigna),  while  in  Spanish  it  has  developed  to  tf,  r  (though  written  a),  a.  g- 
desden. 

{  ISO.  Greek  t,  Latin  i.  The  letter  e,  the  Greek  letter  (,  was,  as  we  saw 
icb.  i.  {  i),  brought  into  use  at  Rome  in  the  ti^nscription  of  Oreek  words  (and 
of  those  only)  about  the  cloae  of  the  Republic.  Previously  to  that  time  s>  had 
been  used,  e.  g.  mosaa  (Oreek  Mofa),  which  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  was  *, 
e.g.  Stmt  (C.  I.L.  i.  1047,  1399,  Qreek  Z^t)  ;Plautua  makea  thia  >-  alliterate 
with  ordinary  s-,  e.  g.  sonam  auatuli  Here.  935,  solve  sonam  TVm.  954),  and, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  grammarians,  d,  e.  g.  Uedenliut  for  Sscnh'tu.  [Bat 
StjMdiMium  a  miapronunciatton  of  SepHtonium,  a  building  at  Some  (Probi  App. 
'97'  33],  seema  to  be  a  popular  etymology  from  donum.]  (Prise  i.  49  y  etz 
in  graecis  tantummodo  ponuntur  dictionibus,  quanivis  in  multia  veterea 
haec  quoque  mutasse  inveniantur,  et  pro  u  u,  pro  i  vero  . ,  .  n  vel  ss  vol  d 
poauisae,  ut .  .  .  '  Saguntum,'  '  massa '  pro  Ziaiffo!,  fiafa,  .  .  .  '  Sethua '  pro 
Z^i  dicentos,  et  '  Hedentiua '  pro  Heientins.)  Blasa,  in  bis  booh  on  Oreek 
Pronunciation,  gives  the  history  of  the  Oreek  sound  aa  follows.  The  com- 
bination sd  in  ivords  like  ffot  (Oerm.  Ast^  ffru  (Lat.  atdo  for  *nido':,  'Aftjnft 
('A#qMi-S()  was  expressed  by  the  letter  (  (theScmitic  letter  Sain,  a  aymbol  in 
the  Semitic  alphabet  of  voiced  a:,  na  the  combination  la  hj  I  (the  Semitic 
Samech).  Thia  waa  the  original  use  of  f.  It  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
combination  di  (from  dy),  e.g.  itffri;  {foi  riSj/is),  fdrXouTM  (for  SiaiAoim>t)  ; 
and  at  this  period  came  the  transference  of  the  Greek  alphabet  to  Italy,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  Italic  alphabets,  Umbrian,  Oscan,  Ac,  the  i^ymbol 
had  the  sound  of  rfa  or  M.  In  course  of  time  ds  came  round  to  the  sound  of 
HJ,  so  that  'f^iit  and  !(»  had  now  the  same  sound  of  (.  This  sd-sound  flirther 
developed  into  the  sound  of  s,  or  e,  appart>ntly  in  the  Macedonian  period ; 
and  BO  we  find  the  town  Gaza,  whose  Semitic  name  has  voiced  s  or  Sain, 
written  in  Greek  characters  rdfa.  Thia  then  waa  the  aound  which  the 
Romans  had  to  express  in  Oreek  loanwords,  voiced  a,  not  the  earlier  sound 
id.  Voiced  9,  as  we  have  found  reason  to  believe,  waa  a  sound  unknown  in 
Latin  words  since  350  b.  c,  which  explains  Quintilian's  remark  (xii.  10.  aS  ; 
cf.  MaTJm  Victorinus,  vi.  196.  3  E.)  about  the  beauty  of  the  sound  off,  and 
ita  absence  from  the  Latin  alphaliet.  To  express  it,  double  or  single  a  (the 
unvoiced  s-symbul)  was  used  by  the  early  Republican  writers  and  occasionally 
by  later  authors  (e.  g,  taplutvt,  Pctron.  37,  for  £<iTA,cniTO[),  perhaps  even  d  (with 
the  sound  of  fA  in  '  this  '  ?),  until  a  later  age  felt  the  necessity  of  employing, 
for  the  sake  of  exactDeaa,  the  Greek  letter  itself,  as  they  did  also  in  the  case 
of  Oreek  u,  $,  x,  '■  The  history  of  £  is  a  common  point  of  discussion  among 
Greek  grammarians  who  remark  on  its  origin  From  the  combinations  aS  and 
Sv,  and  their  remarks  are  repeated  by  their  Latin  imitators,  but  need  not  be 
taken  to  imply  that  f  had  at  the  time  of  the  Empire  any  other  sound  thsn 
that  of  voiced  a  (Mar.  Vict.  vi.  6.  6  K. :  Maiiro.  Vict.  vi.  196.  3  K.  :  Audacis 
exc  vij.  337  K.).  ThusVelius  Longus  (vii.  50.9  K.\  in  criticizing  the  remark 
of  VerriuB  Flaccua  :  '  sciant  z  litternm  per  sd  scribi  ab  iis  qui  putant  illam 
ex  B  et  d  constare,'  statea  positively  that  f  had  not  the  sound  of  a  double 
letter,  unlike  ^  and  (  :  denique  siquis  secundum  naturam  vult  excutere  banc 
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litteram,  inveniet  duplicem  non  esse,  si  modo  illam  aure  sinoeriore  explo- 
rayerit .  .  .  et  plane  siquid  supervenerit,  me  dioente  sonum  bujus  litterae, 
inyenies  eundem  tenorem,  a  quo  coeperit.  The  interchange  of  dy  and  g  on 
late  inscriptions,  e.  g.  bapticliakij  Bossi  i.  805,  of  459  ▲.  d.,  and  in  spellings  like 
zdbidus  for  didbolus  (see  Qeorges,  Lex,  Wortf.  s.v.)  implies  merely  that  the  spirant 
l^sound  which  dy  had  come  to  take  in  Latin  (§  51,  cf.  Madia  for  Maia)  was 
felt  to  resemble  the  sibilant  sound  of  voiced  &  Z  has  however  the  te-sound 
in  alphabets  derived  from  Latin,  e.  g.  O.  Engl.  Bezabe  ^  Bathsheba.' 

$  121.  Old  Boman  s,  found  in  the  Carmen  Saliare  (Velius  Longus,  vii.  51.  5 
K.),  and  according  to  tradition  discarded  through  the  influence  of  Appius 
Claudius,  one  would  naturally  suppose  to  have  had  the  same  sound  as  that  of  z 
in  the  Umbrian,  Oscan,  and  other  Italic  alphabets,  viz.  dz  or  ta^;  bo  that  Claudius 
might,  like  Papirius,  Buga,  and  other  traditional  reformers  of  spelling,  have 
exemplified  the  new  orthography  in  his  own  family-name  by  writing  Claudius 
for  an  earlier  *Clatunis,  This  would  harmonize  well  with  the  fantastic 
remark  of  Martianus  Capella,  that  Claudius  objected  to  the  letter  because  it 
gave  the  teeth  the  appearance  of  a  death's-head  (iiL  a6i  Z  vero  idciroo 
Appius  Claudius  detestatur,  quod  dentes  mortui,  dum  exprimitur,  imitatur), 
which  happily  describes  the  appearance  of  the  mouth  in  uttering  the  dz- 
soimd  of  our  'adze.'  But  this  description  will  also  suit  for  the  voiced 
s-sound  ;  and  the  contemporary  change  of  intervocalic  5  (voiced  s)  to  r, 
exemplified  in  the  new  spelling  of  Papisiv^  as  P&pirius,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
0  for  voiced  s  on  a  very  early  coin  of  Cosa,  suggests  that  this  rather  was 
the  sound  of  early  Roman  s  (see  ch.  i.  §  5 ',  though  the  matter  is  uncertain. 

$  122.  Old  Soman  a  (a),  later  r.  The  change  of  intervocalic  s  to  r  is 
a  common  one  in  various  languages,  and  is  generally  taken  to  imply  that  the 
8  first  became  voiced  a,  then  passed  into  r  (cf.  Span,  desden,  see  above).  That 
Old  Roman  5  of  FUsius,  &c.  took  this  course  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Oscan  sibilant,  corresponding  to  Latin  and  Umbrian  r,  is  in  the  inscriptions 
in  Latin  characters  written  z,  and  not  s. 

$  123.  Frosihetio  vowel  with  at,  Ao.  For  instances  of  the  prosthetic 
vowel  in  MSS.  and  late  inscriptions,  see  the  list  given  by  Schuchardt  in  Vok. 
ii  pp.  338  sqq.,  who  refers  the  earliest  traces  of  its  use  to  the  second  cent.  a.  d. 
It  is  written  t  or  e,  e.g.  ishuHunif  esfudtum,  sometimes  hi-y  ^-,  e.g.  histudiia 
(often  misread  in  MSS.  as  hissiudiis),  rarely  y,  ae,  and  is  often  confused  with 
the  prepositions  m,  ex.  Thus  ieaibere,  escribere  may  represent  either  scfibire  or 
inacnhere  or  exacribere.  In  late  Latin  where  ah  is  used  before  an  initial  vowel, 
d  before  an  initial  consonant,  we  find  ab  normally  before  an  initial  sp-,  sc-,  st-, 
even  though  the  prosthetic  vowel  is  not  expressed  in  writing  {A,  L,  L,  iii.  149). 
Along  with  the  dropping  of  this  prosthetic  vowel,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
original  form  scribere,  &c.,  went  the  dropping  of  the  initial  »-,  e-  of  i{n)8cribere, 
e{x)8eribere,  so  that  we  get  spellings  like  aploraior  for  eocpldratcr  (Cagnat,  Ann. 
Epigr.  1889,  no.  55),  Spania  for  Hispdnia  (see  Schuchardt's  list,  Vok.  ii.  pp.  365 
sqq.).  In  Italian,  a  language  in  which  almost  every  word  ends  in  a  vowel, 
the  prosthetic  vowel  has  been  dropped,  e.g.  studio,  and  with  it  the  genuine 

^  Initial  Z,  however,  in  Umbro-Osc.  may  have  been  a  variety  of  s,  e.  g.  Umbr. 
zelef  *sedens '  (von  Planta,  i.  p.  71). 
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initial  voweU  of  words  like  Lat.  Ats^drta,  Hispania,  insMimenlufn,  Ital.  storia, 
Spagna,  stromento  or  struxnento.  But  after  words  like  con,  in,  non  (all  ending 
in  a  consonant),  both  vowels  are  restored  in  pronunciation,  so  that  the 
spelling  con  estudio,  non  estoria  represents  the  actual  sound.  These  forms 
studio  and  entudio  (istudio),  storia  and  estoria  (istoria)  are  what  are  called 
'  doublets,'  the  one  being  used  after  a  final  vowel,  the  other  after  a  (rare)  final 
consonant ;  and  that  is,  no  doubt,  the  explanation  of  these  double  forms 
8plora4or,  esphratoTy  &c.  on  late  inscriptions.  In  French,  where  consonant 
endings  were  far  more  preserved  than  in  Italian,  the  prosthetic  vowel 
remains,  e.  g.  4tude,  ^rire.  It  is  before  st-j  sc-,  8p-,  &c.,  for  the  most  part,  that 
the  prosthetic  vowel  asserted  itself  sufficiently  to  require  expression  in  spell- 
ing ;  but  its  presence  before  other  consonantal  initials  may  be  inferred  from 
occasional  spellings  like  UoaWf  ireddere,  imerito  (misread  in  MSS.  as  immetito)yh.c. 
(see  the  list  of  examples  in  Schuchardt,  Vck.  ii.  pp.  360  sqq.  ;  some  in  MSS.  are 
merely  misreadings  of  critical  signs).  In  Italian,  where,  as  we  have  said, 
almost  every  word  ends  in  a  vowel,  we  could  hardly  expect  this  Latin  pros- 
thetic vowel  to  show  signs  of  itself.  Indeed  the  tendency  is  rather  for  a  genuine 
initial  vowel  to  be  suppressed  under  the  influence  of  a  preceding  flnal  vowel. 
Thus  la  apecchia,  the  bee  (Lat.  djAcvda)  has  become  la  pecchia,  Lat.  ecclXsia  has 
become  chiesa,  mimlcus,  nemico,  and  so  on.  Whether  the  same  Procope  is  the 
explanation  of  the  mispronunciation  raho  for  arrdboy  which  Plautus  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  slave  in  the  Truculentus,  for  the  sake  of  poking  fun  at  the 
Praenestines,  it  is  impossible  to  say  : 

STR.  tene  tibi 
rabonem  habeto  .  .  . 

AST.  Peril,  '  rabonem.*    quam  esse  dicam  hanc  beluam  ? 
Quin  tu  arrabonem  dicis? 

STR.  *  a '  fecio  lucri, 
Ut  Praenestinis  '  conea'  est  ciconia. 

We  do  not  find  mention  of  the  prosthetic  vowel  by  Latin  grammarians  till 
quite  late  times,  which  shows  that  however  far  it  had  developed  in  Vulgar 
Latin,  it  did  not  threaten  to  encroach  on  the  speech  of  the  educated  classes. 
Thus  Isidore  (seventh  cent.)  derives  escarus  (i.e.  scams)  from  esca  {Orig,  xii.  6. 30 
escarus  dictus  eo,  quod  escam  solus  ruminare  perhibetur),  and  iscurra  (i.e. 
flcurra),  somewhat  comically,  from  the  same  word  (ib.  x.  152  [under  I  not  E] 
iscurra  vocatur,  quia  causa  escae  quempiam  consectetur ;  cf.  ib.  xx.  4.  9 
discus  antea  '  iscus '  vocabatur  a  specie  scuti).  He  warns  his  readers  against 
the  mispronunciations  yspisaa,  yscenOy  ystimviusj  (4.  509,  App.  3.  40.  Ar.  spissaf 
soena,  stimulus  et  cetera  similia  y  carent).  Similar  warnings  are  given  in  the 
Glosses  ap.  Mai,  C?.  And.  against  iscenay  iscandalum,  iscaphay  iscribtura  (^vi.  580}, 
and  directions  to  write  'per  solam  s'  sced^x  (vii.  578  b\  slimuliiSy  spissoy  and 
splendor  (vi.  581).  (Theophilus  non  Mzofilus,'  Probi  App.  198.  i,  should 
perhaps  read  'T.  non  ziofilus,*  and  in  199.  10,  stabilitus  non  '  istabilitus,'  is 
a  mere  conjecture.)  It  is  not  found  in  the  early  Latin  loanwords  in  Teutonic, 
e.g.  O.  H.  Germ,  scriban  (Lat.  8cribo)y  or  Celtic  languages,  e.g.  0.  Ir.  scol, 
Bret,  skol  (Lat.  8c{h)ola).  But  Welsh,  which  has  the  same  tendency  as  late 
Latin  to  use  a  prosthetic  vowel  (written  y,  pronounced  like  u  of  our  *  but '), 
before  initial  s  followed  by  a  consonant  has  subsequently  added  this  y-  to  these 
Latin  loanwards,  e.  g.  ysgol,  ysgrifo.  as  it  has  done  to  other  words  of  a  similar 
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form,  e.g.  ysgub,  a  sheaf.  That  Procope  had  shown  itself  in  Vulgar  Latin 
we  see  from  the  Romance  forms,  Ital.  bottega,  Span,  botica,  Fr.  boutique, 
which  point  to  Vulg.  Lat.  *poteca  for  dpdtMca,  and  Ital.  morchia,  Span,  morga 
from  Yulg.  Lat.  *murca  for  dmtiroa,  both  Greek  words.  (On  ste  for  ist$,  see 
ch.  yii.  §  17.) 

A  Airther  result  of  the  confusion  of  a  word  like  acribo  with  a  compound, 
extcribOy  inacribOj  was  that  some  words  beginning  with  sc-,  ap-j  a^-,  &o.  were 
regarded  as  compounds  with  the  prepositions  ex,  tn,  and  were  deprived  of 
their  initial  «.  This,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  forms  like 
Yulg.  Lat.  *pa«mv«for  spcumus  (Span,  pasmo,  Port,  pasmo,  and  the  French  verb 
p&mer,  to  swoon)  (see  the  list  of  examples  in  Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  pp.  354  sqq.). 
Another  result  possibly  was  that  such  a  form  as  sponere  for  eacponere  being 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  ponere,  the  letter  «•  might  occasionally  be 
prefixed  at  random  to  words  beginning  in  c-,  ^,  p-,  &c.,  e.g.  spidus  torptctus 
(Schuchardt,  l.c.,  mentions  a  few  doubtful  examples;  but  includes  cases 
where  the  a-  was  original,  e.  g.  O.  Lat.  atritavuaj  later  tfitavua.    See  ch.  iv.  §  146.) 

$  184.  8  before  a  consonant.  I.-Eur.  a  before  m,  n,  &c.  was  dropped  in  Latin 
or  rather  assimilated  (iv.  159),  e.  g.  pr%mua  (Pelignian  Prismu  for  Lat.  Prima), 
eSmts  (on  the  very  ancient  Dvenos  inscription  cosmia),  dumua  older  dummua 
(cf.  Duamua).  So  &a(n)a  became  tra'  before  j,  d,  and  optionally  before  m,  p, 
according  to  Yelius  Longus,  66.  9  K.,  e.  g.  transtulil,  but  irajecUj  trdduxit  trans- 
miait  or  trSmiait,  iranapoauit  or  trdpoauit.  Spellings  on  late  plebeian  inscriptions 
and  in  MSS.,  such  as  prebeteri  for  preabyteri  (Rossi,  i.  73 t,  of  445  a.  d.),  have 
been  collected  by  Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  pp.  355  sq.  But  though  a  is  suppressed  in 
this  position  in  some  Romance  languages,  notably  in  French,  e.  g.  chftteau 
(Ital.  castello.  Span,  castillo)  from  Lat.  caatdlum ;  blftmer  (Ital.  biasmare, 
Catal.  b]asmar,  Prov.  blasmar)  from  Yu]g.  Lat.  *Ua«(t)mare  for  blcuphSmare, 
this  suppression  is  by  no  means  universal,  and  was  unknown  in  French  itself 
at  an  earlier  stage,  e.  g.  bll^mer ;  so  that  these  spellings  cannot  convince  us 
that  Latin  a  in  the  middle  of  a  word  had  at  all  the  same  weak  sound  that  it 
had  at  the  end  of  a  word.  (Schuchardt's  examples  of  the  assimilation  of  c  or 
f  to  «,  with  as  for  ac  and  at,  e.  g.  Criaaanay  Vok,  i.  pp.  145  sq. ,  are  perhaps  better 
explained  as  cases  of  palatalization  of  c,  t.) 

A  vowel  before  atj  &c.  is  not  shortened  under  the  influence  of  a  preceding 
short  syllable  in  Plautine  versification  any  more  readily  than  a  vowel  before 
any  other  consonant  group,  e.  g.  voluptdtem,  beside  pot^atdUm,  vKMlaUrium,  (See 
ch.  iii.  §  34.) 

$  126.  X.  On  the  spellings  cs,  ex,  xa,  &c.  see  ch.  i.  §  4,  and  for  the  interchange  of 
X  with  aa  and  (with  consonant)  a,  see  Georges  and  Brambach  s.  vv.  mixius, 
UUxea,  aeaoenti,  Eaquiliaej  Xerxea,  Seatiua,  &c.  Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  p.  351,  and  i.  133, 
gives  some  instances  of  es-  for  ex-  before  c,  t,  p  in  late  Latin  inscriptions  and  in 
MSS.  (Of.  Placidus'  Glossary,  67.  18  G.  exspes^  sine  spe  ...  *  esp^ '  vero  sine 
X  nihil  est),  and  of  -ss-,  -5-  for  -x-,  e.  g.  viaait  for  vixii,  Aleaander  for  Alexander. 
Viaait  for  vixit  is  common  on  late  Ohristian  inscriptions  (e.  g.  C.  I.  L.  x.  4546), 
but  the  earliest  instance  of  aa  for  x  is  probably  on  an  epitaph  of  a  cavalry 
soldier  at  Cologne,  which  cannot  be  later  than  Nero's  reign  [wjsnOo  {A.  L.  L. 
viii.  589.)  On  tnera  for  merx  (mer(c)a,  like  para  for  par{t)a)  in  MSS.  of  Plautus, 
see  Ritscbl,  Opuac  ii.  p.  656.  Caper  98.  10  K.  allows  both  caia  and  calx :  cals 
dicendum,  ubi  materia  est,  per  s ;  at  cum  pedis  est,  calx  per  x.  In  late  Latin 
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flnnl  -I  Hnd  -x  are  often  interchanged.  Thna  x  ia  nritten  for  the  final  ■ 
^originally  S9j  of  miles,  dries,  piiplta,  lUc^pUii.  All  these  are  forma  censured  in 
the  Appendix  Probi  (197.  a8  K.  ;  198.  99 ;  199.  4,  5)  ;  and  on  ineoriptioni  we 
have  lailfi,  mitii, pregnax,  Ac.  (see  Seclmaun,  p.  353).  The  aimilarity  of  the 
sound  of  this  -1  with  -x  may  be  inferred  from  Probus,  ItM.  196.  36  K.  qnae- 
ritur  qnft  de  causa  miles  per  s  et  non  per  z  litteram  Bcribatnr,  ^  Similarly 
ubaehris  was  made  oiystitiii  [Probi  App.  198.  34  K.,  ef.  19B.  98  meretrix  non 
'  menetris ")  ;  and  on  inscriptions  ne  have  cokivb  and  coiva  (Greek  kozotc, 
C.  I.  L.  z.  719),  suSomoirw,  fto,  (see  Seelmann,  p.  353}.  The  /tlatrU  (iv.  1386 
and  9993)  on  iDScriptiona  of  Pompeii  reminds  ua  of  -9,  -as  for  x,  a,  on  OBcin 
inscriptions  of  thesame  town,  e.g.  meddias  (for  *meddlc«8Nom.  P1.)Zt.  i.I.J. 
140  (cf.  Osc.  Santia  for  aii*at). 

f  13S.  Pinal  ■-  (See  Havet  on  '  I'S  latin  oaduc '  in  iludis  dediies  A  a.  Para. 
1691  ;  he  shows  that  it  in  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  that  -i  does  not 
constitute  '  position '  in  the  older  poetry  ;  cf.  Plautine  endings  uf  lines  like 
ealU  ros).  Cioero  (Orator,  ilviii.  161)  :  qninetiam  quod  jam  aubnisHoum  videtur, 
olim  aatem  poiitiua,  eorum  verborum,  quorum  eaedem  erant  postremae  duae 
litterae,  quae  sunt  in  '  optimua,'  postremam  litteram  detmhebant,  nisi  vocalis 
ineequebatur  ;  ita  non  erat  ea  ofFensio  in  veraibus,  quam  nunc  fugiunt  poetae 
novi ;  ita  enim  loquebamur : 

qui  eat  omnibu'  princeps, 
non  '  omnibus  prineeps,'  et 

uita  ilia  dignu'  iucoque, 
non  dignus.  quod  ai  indocta  consuetudo  tarn  est  artifei  sunvitatia,  quid  ab 
ipsa  tandem  arte  et  doctrina  poatulari  putamua  ?  ;  Quint,  ii.  4.  38  quae  Alit 
oBUsa  et  Servio,  ut  dixit,  subtrahendae  a  litterae,  quotiens  ultima  esset  aliaqae 
conHonante  susciperetur,  quod  reprehendit  Luraniua,  Heasala  defendit.  nam 
neque  Lucilium  putat  uti  eadem  ultima,  cum  dicit  'Aeserainua  fuit'  et 
'dignus  locoque,'  et  Cieero  in  Oratore  plures  anti^uorum  tradit  sio  locutoti, 
(On  the  dropping  of  -»  on  inacrr.  see  {  137.) 

^127.  Doable  Consoiiaiits.  No  point  of  Latin  pronunciation 
18  more  certain  than  that  a  double  consonant  in  such  a  word  as 
diKca  was  really  pronounced  as  a  double,  and  not  as  a  single 
consonant,  with  '  the  first  syllable  ending  in  one  c,  and  the 
second  syllable  b^inning  with  another  c,'  as  the  Latin  gram- 
marians put  it,  or  in  more  scientific  language,  with  a  new  force- 
impulse  beginning  in  the  second  half  of  the  consonant.  The 
word  would  be  utt«red,  not,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  pronounce 
it,  with  one  c-souod,  but  with  the  double  c-sound  of  our  '  book- 
case.' The  statements  of  the  grammariane  are  so  clear  on  this 
matter  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt ;  and  even  without  their 
help,  we  might  have  inferred  the  Latin  usage  from  the  evidence 
of  the  Romance  languages.  For  although  it  is  only  the  Italian 
which  has  entirely  preserved  to  this  day  the  double  pronunciation 
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(e.g.  Ital.  boc-ca,  but  Span,  boca^  Pr.  bouche),  there  are  traces  in 
the  others  of  its  previous  existence.  Latin  8S  is  hard  s,  where 
Latin  9  has  become  sofi^  or  voiced  s,  Latin  rr^  nn,  II  have 
developed  into  different  sounds  in  Spanish  from  Latin  r^  n,  I ; 
and  in  French  a  Latin  vowel  before  a  double  consonant  has  been 
differently  treated  from  one  before  a  single  consonant:  tdli^ 
becomes  tel,  but  vallis,  val ;  metnus  becomes  main^  but  annus,  an. 
The  only  thing  open  to  question  is  whether  the  spelling  with  two 
consonants  did  not  sometimes  indicate  a  lengthened  rather  than 
a  doubled  consonant,  a  consonant  on  which  the  voice  dwelt  for 
a  time,  without  dividing  it  between  two  syllables.  This  distinc- 
tion between  a  long  and  a  double  consonant  is  more  clearly 
marked  in  the  case  of  a  mute  (e.g.  long  c  and  double  c),  than  of 
a  liquid^  nasal^  or  sibilant  (e.g.  long  /  and  double  I,  long  n  and 
double  »,  long  s  and  double  s).  The  greater  force  and  abruptness 
of  the  mute  as  compared  with  the  liquid  would  make  the  syllable- 
division  in  hicca  more  readily  caught  by  the  ear  than  in  mille. 

This  lengthened  pronunciation  may  have  been  given  to  i»,  &c., 
in  dmitto  for  ammitto  (cf .  ammissam  in  the  Medicean  MS.  of  Virgil^ 
A.  ii.  741) ;  and  it  was  probably  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
words  like  milia  older  millia,  causa  older  caussa,  casus  older  casstts. 

From  the  statements  of  the  grammarians,  and  from  the 
spelling  of  Inscriptions  and  the  oldest  MSS.,  we  see  that  the 
orthography,  and  presimiably  the  pronunciation^  of  the  Empire 
did  not  allow  ss  after  a  diphthong,  nor  (with  possible  exceptions) 
after  a  long  vowel,  nor  yet  //  between  a  long  i  and  another  i. 
The  caussa,  cdssus^  glbssa^  missi,  millia  of  an  earlier  time  were 
reduced  to  causa^  casus,  fflosa,  7nisi,  milia^  and  show  in  Italian 
to-day  the  single  letter  in  spelling  and  pronunciation  (cosa, 
chiosa,  misi,  &c.).  Seelmann's  explanation  is  that  the  length  of 
the  diphthong  would  detract  from  the  length  of  the  consonant 
in  cau^sa,  and  make  it  no  longer  than  a  single  consonant  causa, 
while  in  milia  the  similarity  of  the  articulation  of  i  and  /  was  the 
reason  why  the  vowel  organs  passed  so  quickly  over  the  inter, 
vening  /-position  back  to  the  i-position,  as  to  prevent  the  voice 
from  dwelling  for  the  due  period  of  time  on  the  I  itself.  How- 
ever that  may  be^  we  can  at  least  be  positive  that  the  spelling  ss 
did  not,  as  Corssen  suggests,  merely  indicate  the  hard  or  unvoiced 
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quality  of  the  «-soand  (e.g.  Engl,  'ass'  with  hard  «,  'as'  with 
soft  *). 

The  practice  of  writing  the  consonants  double  was  not  adopted, 
as  we  saw  (ch.  i.  §  8)^  until  the  time  of  Ennius.  But  there  is  no 
evidence,  apart  from  this  fact,  to  show  that  the  pronunciation  of 
hucca^  penndy  &c.,  in  earlier  times  was  not  the  same  as  the  later 
pronunciation  (like  our  'bookcase,'  'penknife').  Plautus  may 
have  written  these  words  with  a  single  letter;  still  he  always 
treats  the  first  syllable  as  long  by  position ;  so  that  it  would  be 
as  rash  to  infer  that  the  older  spelling  was  anything  more  than 
a  mere  usage  of  orthography,  as  to  regard  the  temporary  use  of 
the  sicilicus  in  the  Augustan  age  (ch.  i.  §  8),  e.  g.  oaa  (C.  L  L,  x. 
3743),  as  an  indication  that  the  consonant  had  at  that  time 
a  lengthened  rather  than  a  doubled  pronvmciation. 

§  128.  Tefltimony  of  the  grammariAns.  The  grammarians'  rale  is  *  Write 
two  consonants,  when  two  consonants  are  pronounced':  ubi  duarum  oon- 
sonantum  sonus  percutiet  aures,  Mar.  Victorinus  vi.  9-10  K. ;  who  quotes 
saJihbaiiSj  aac'Cia^  ^-/ertj  ^'fugii^  fal-lii^  gal-lus,  vaUlus,  macet-lum,  ntd-lusj  pallium 
Pal-lasj  an'Tiunif  Cin-nam,  ap-paratunij  lap-panty  Ar^runHumj  bar-rum^  cur-rt^, 
fgr-runif  as-siduumf  CaS'Siumy  fes-sum,  AUtiuSj  Vet-tiu8j  and  adds :  nam  ut  color 
oculorum  judicio,  sapor  palati,  odor  narium  dinoscitur,  ita  sonus  auriuro 
arbitrio  subjectus  est.  Similarly  Papirian  (ap.  Gassiodor.  vii.  169.  10  K.)  says  : 
aono  intemoacemus,  quoting  ac'Cedo,  at'tulij  aa-siduusy  ajhpareOf  aiunuoj  al4igo. 
So  Vel.  Longus  vii.  6i-6a  K. :  ac-dpiOj  aocurrerey  ag-gerat,  Pliny  (ap.  Priscian, 
i.  p.  99.  8) :  il-ley  Metel-lus.  They  speak  also  of  one  syllable  ending  with  the 
consonant,  and  the  next  syllable  beginning  with  the  same  consonant  (prior 
syllaba  in  hac  finitur,  et  sequens  ab  ea  inoipit,  Consentius,  v.  394.  35  K., 
who  quotes  H-ley  Al-lia).  Similarly  Priscian,  i.  p.  45.  5  of  il-le,  p.  46.  8  of 
Sab-hurraj  aab-bcUa,  gib^bus,  gtb-berosua,  gih-berj  ob-hOj  .  .  .  sub-biboy  p.  47.  5  of  vaoca 
(MSS.  bacca)y  buc-ooy  aoC'CUSy  ec-quiSy  quic-quamf  p.  47.  gofabad-dir,  dbad-diery  ad-doy 
red-dOy  red-duco  (*  quod  etiam  reduce  dioitur ',)  p.  48.  5  of  qf'Jtcio,  suf-fidoy  <tf'feciu8, 
ef-JiciOy  dif-JiciliSy  dif'fundo,  p.  49.  29  of  lip-puSy  ap-parety  p.  50.  25  of  mU40y  Cot-ta, 
cU-iinet,  Yelius  Longus*  remarks  on  the  pronunciation  of  reduoo  and  reddo  must 
be  understood  in  the  same  way  (vii.  66.  3  K.). 

§  120.  Bednotion  of  U  to  1»  88  to  8,  after  a  diphthong  or  long  vowel. 
Some  grammarians  ascribe  this  reduction  to  a  diphthong,  others  to  any 
long  vowel.  Quintilian  (i.  7.  20-ai)  tells  us  that  catusaey  ocuausy  divisswneswaa 
the  spelling  of  Cicero's  time,  and  that  the  double  s  was  found  in  autograph 
MSS.  both  of  Cicero  and  of  Virgil,  and  adds  that  in  still  earlier  times  (L  e. 
before  the  introduction  of  double  letters),  Jussi  was  spelt  with  a  single  s. 
Yelius  Longus  ;vii.  79.  ao  K.)  censures  the  proposal  of  Nisus  (first  cent.  a.  d.) 
to  write  comesey  consuesey  and  his  argument  '  quia  juxta  productam  vocalem 
geminata  consonans  progredi  non  soleat,'  and  declares  positively  that 
'geminari  consonantes  productis  vocalibus  junctas  usus  ostendit,'  quoting 
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as  ezAxnpleB  errcuso,  aaUasae,  a2>i8se,  cakasse.  He  inclines  however  to  the  spelling 
pauium  on  the  ground  that  pauUuni '  repetito  eodem  elemento  [sc  1]  .  .  .  enun- 
tiari  nullo  modo  potest,'  and  declares  the  true  rule  to  be  that  the  preeenoe  of 
a  diphthong,  not  of  any  long  vowel,  forbids  the  doubling  of  a  consonant  (cf. 
Prise,  i.  p.  109.  aa  H.)«  Still  he  contrasts  dossum  (for  d^sum\  with  rutumj 
retrdaum  ;  and  in  another  passage  (72.  11  K.)  he  approves  of  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  accdsator,  as  of  cdmiaoUor.  Annaeus  Cornutus  (ap.  Gassiodor. 
149.  ia-15  K.;,  speaking  apparently  of  the  old  spelling  caussaj  says:  in  qua 
enuntiatione  quomodo  duarum  consonantium  sonus  exaudiatur,  non  invenio. 
Terentius  Scaurus  (ai  aa  K.)  declares  that  neither  s  nor  r  are  doubled,  unless 
the  preceding  vowel  is  short ;  when  it  is  long,  the  syllable  ends  with  the 
vowel,  and  the  consonant  begins  the  next  syllable,  e.  g.  p/au-sus,  lH-sus,  The 
spelling  cau89a  he  makes  etymological  (due  to  caviasa),  not  phonetic  :  apparet 
*  causam '  geminatum  s  non  recipere,  quoniam  neque  in  fine  praecedentis 
alteram  potest  poni,  neque  a  gemino  sequens  incipere.  The  remarks  of 
Velius  Longus  (7a.  19  K.  s  vero  geminata  vocis  sonum  exasperat),  and  of 
Marius  Yictorinus  (viii.  5  6  K.  iidem  [sc.  antiqui]  voces  quae  pressiore  sono 
eduntur,  'ausus,'  ^  causa/  'fusus,'  'odiosus,'  per  duo  s  scribebant  'aussus", 
must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  previously  quoted  statements ;  though 
the  latter  may  imply  that  the  sound  of  an  -«-,  which  represented  a  former  -m- 
was  not  quite  the  same  as  the  sound  of  ordinary  a.  That  this  was  probably 
the  case  with  final  -a  (e.  g.  mUea  for  *milea8)  we  shall  see  below  (§  133}.  Else- 
where Terentius  Scaurus  defends  the  spellingpaiiflum  on  etymological  grounds, 
comparing  puUufn,piiaillum  (ao.  15  K. ) ;  and  Annaeus  Cornutus  (first  cent.  a.d., 
ap.  Cassiodor.  149.  19  K.)  speaks  of  some  grammarians  who  wrote  nudlo  (the 
older  spelling,  as  we  shall  see)  for  mdio^  because  they  connected  the  word  with 
Greek  fioAAov.  Another  reason  apparently  alleged  for  this  spelling  malUo,  noUo, 
was  the  analogy  of  the  Infinitive  mallej  noQej  to  judge  from  Papirian's  dictum  ap. 
Cassiodor.  159.  i  K.  :  malo  per  unum  1,  quod  est  magis  volo  ;  malle  per  duo 
1,  quod  est  magis  velle  ;  nolo  per  unum  1.  est  enim  non  volo,  nolle  per  duo  1, 
quod  est  non  velle  (cf.  Probi  App.  aoi.  33  K.  inter  velit  et  vellit  hoc  interest 
quod,  &c.)  (cf.  veUirU,  C.  /.  L,  v.  ao90 ;  vii.  80 ;  noUiaf  vii.  140).  A  further 
instance  of  the  influence  of  an  etymological  theory  on  spelling  is  furnished 
by  Alcuin  (31a  3a  K.),  who  defends  the  spelling  aolemnia  by  referring  the 
word  to  aSleo,  But  if  we  overlook  spellings  warped  by  etymological  theories, 
and  here  and  there  a  traditional  spelling  retained,  we  may  lay  down  the  rule 
that  I  after  a  diphthong,  and  a  after  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  were  not 
written,  or  pronounced  double  in  the  period  of  the  Empire,  so  that  it  is 
unlikely,  for  example,  that  ceaai  (though  from  cido)j  jttaai  [though  the  spelling 
joua-  occurs  on  old  inscriptions  (see  C.LL.  i^  Index  p.  583 \  and  cf.  juaaua 
(along  with  Anniua!),  vi.  77],  uaai  (though  from  uro;  cf.  A,L.L.  ii.  607),  had 
a  long  vowel  in  the  Imperial  age.  (CSssi,  Ussi,  according  to  Priscian,  i. 
p.  466.  6,  7  H.)  The  use  of  U  after  a  long  vowel,  but  not  after  a  diphthong, 
shows  that  the  diphthongs  still  retained  their  diphthongal  sound. 

The  statements  of  the  grammarians  about  the  older  spelling  are  borne  out 
by  a  reference  to  the  Republican  inscriptions.  On  the  Lex  Rubria  of  49  b.  c. 
we  have  promeiaaeritj  remeiaaeritf  repromeiaserity  and  on  other  inscriptions 
tewaaOf  accuaaaaacj  miaaitjpaulltmij  miSta,  miUiarium  (see  the  Index  to  C.  /.  L.  vol.  i^ 
pp.  601 -a)  ;  on  the  Comm.  Lud.  Saec.  both  cavaaa  and  causa,  but  always  quaeao  ; 
on  the  Hon.  Anc.  miUia,  dauaum  and  dauaaum,  cauaaa^  caeaaey  occasio. 
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PavUus  is  the  usual  form  even  on  later  inscriptions,  also  Poilio  and  PoUo  (see 
Qeorges,  Lex.  Wortf.  s.vy. ;  cf.  PSOa  with  apex  on  o,  C.I.L,  zi.  457a,  kcJ). 
AvUaf  the  oldest  spelling,  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  MS.  of  Plautus  (see 
below),  similarly  became  aula  and  oila  (see  Georges)  ;  crisso  (with  i,  cf.  aitpus) 
became  criso  (ib.) ;  glossa  and  glossema  became  gloea,  glosema  (LOwe,  PYodnnmuSt 
pp.  I  sqq.)  ;  naatitema  is  the  old  spelling^of  this  old  word,  like  nassum  (later 
noBus)  (see  Georges).  Thus  ahstAsio  (from  caedo\  and  absdssio  (from  adndo) 
were  not  distinguished  in  spelling  till  Tiberius'  reign. 

In  the  best  and  oldest  MSS.  of  Republican  writers,  and  (archaistic)  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age,  such  as  Plautus  and  Virgil,  we  have  a  good  many  spellings 
with  0,  8s,  where  the  later  orthography  used  the  single  letter.  Thus  in 
Virgil  MSS.  we  hare  examples  of  the  old  spelling,  with  double  &,  of  the  Perfect 
and  Perf.  Part.  Pass,  of  verbs  like  edo  {adessus,  ambessusj  exeasus,  obesmsj  peressus, 
semessuSf  i.  e.  adfssiUj  &c.),  video  (jmmssaf  &c. ;  also  the  verb  incisao),  audeo 
{au8M\  and  other  verbs  in  -do,  -cfeo;  haereo  {haessif)  and  fuiurio  {haussere, 
Jiaiuserat) :  mitio  {missi,  missere)  ;  we  have  -nss-  and  -ss-  for  later  -ns-,  -s-  in 
oonprensaa  and  compressa,  emenssi,  &&,  lapidosaa,  undosai,  &c ;  similarly  causaa, 
incusso,  &c. ;  and  in  foreign  words  cassia  (Gk.  icaffffia,  a  misspelling  of  jcflaia), 
Crinisso  {A.  v.  38),  gessa  (A,  viii.  669),  Passiphaey  Rhessus ;  though  some  of  these 
last  may  be  a  wrong  spelling  (e.g.  gessa  should  be  gaesa,  for  O.Ir.  gae,  O.H. 
Germ,  gaizon-  point  to  gaiao',  with  g  for  I. -Eur.  gh-y  cf.  Sanscr.  heSas).  And 
in  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  of  Plautus  we  have  essum,  sssurvrej  essUahunty 
exsdssus  {Most,  826),  ussus,  ussurOy  incusseSy  uisso,  ueisse,  dimisserOf  quaesso,  oausso, 
-ossus  {laboriosaif  odiossae,  negotiossam,  rculiossus)  ;  also  nassum,  tuusa,  and  even 
sesae  (perhaps  rightly,  for  *Sid'8S(d)),  Merc.  349,  SHch,  365,  and  noss,  SHch.  536  ; 
and  in  Greek  words  paussam,  Altissimarchey  and  (perversely)  hdssiUcey  Poen. 
577  (cf.  hassimy  CLL.  i.  iiBi).  For  U  we  have  in  Virgil  MSS.  some  words 
where  8,  z,  &c.  have  been  dropped  before  I  with  lengthening  of  the  vowel,  or 
rather  have  been  assimilated,  like  quaUuSy  O,  ii.  241  (cf.  qu&siUus),  anheUHus  and 
anheUuSy  teUuniy  reflum,  along  with  some  of  doubtful  origin,  coUum,  a  strainer, 
0.  ii.  242  (probably  first  *oavUlumy  then  caulum  or  cciOumy  then  c^utn,  like 
PaiiUuSy  Paulusy  PoUio  and  Polio),  illex,  A.  vi.  180,  malliniy  0,  iii.  69  and  A.  iv.  108, 
pavUalimy  milliay  opiUio ;  as  well  as  •'eUay  -eUus  in  loqwiOay  querella  (the  normal 
spelling),  PhilomeUay  faseVus,  (On  olli  Dat.,  Slim  Adv.,  see  ch.  vii.)  And  in  the 
Plautus  Palimpsest,  auUay  a  jar  (later  aula  and  olla)y  miUia,  pauUum  (see 
Ribbeck's  IndeXy  and  the  Index  to  Studemund's  Apograph  of  the  Codex 
Ambrosianus).  In  the  Palatine  MSS.  of  Plautus  we  have  also  noUo  (see 
Goetz,  preface  to  the  Stichus,  p.  xiv). 

Of  these,  we  know  that  mUliay  &c.,  where  long  i  precedes  and  t  follows  the 
double  2,  became  miliay  &c.  in  the  Imperial  age.  Pompeius  (185.  16  K.) 
quotes  the  rule  of  the  elder  Pliny  :  Plinius  Secundus  in  libris  dubii  sermonis 
ita  expressit,  '  mille  non  debemus  alitor  dicere  nisi  per  geminum  1,  in  numero 
plurali  unum  1  ponere  debemus  et  dicere  milia'  (cf.  ibid.  172.  13  K.).  MUiOy 
vUicus  are  the  normal  spellings  on  inscriptions,  beside  mt22e,  villoy  from  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  ;  but  in  earlier  inscriptions  (excepting  in  very  early  ones 
where  no  consonant  is  written  double)  we  have  U,  In  the  Monumentum 
Ancyranum,  that  valuable  evidence  of  the  orthography  of  the  Augustan  age, 
we  have  mUlia,  miUiens.  (On  atUicidium  from  sfUlay  Diminutive  of  *sfira,  stiria, 
see  Lachmann  ad  Lucr.  i.  313.)  In  other  circumstances  double  U  was  retained 
afker  a  long  vowel,  e.g.  viffo,  s^Ua,  which  show  the  long  vowel  and  double  /, 
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or  its  traoes,  in  the  Romance  languages,  e.g.  Ital.  villa,  stella  (with  close  e), 
as  in  the  Welsh  loanword  ystwyll,  Epiphany.  So  m^Ue,  raiUum,  sfUlaj  wUum 
(Dim.  of  vinum),  iriUla,  corSlla  (Dim.  of  corStia),  iiUtu  (from  Untis),  nOUtu,  &c. 
(Priscian  i.  p.  109.  ai  H.  attests  vUlum,  and  uUua ;  and  on  inscrr.  we  have  uUa 
CI.L.  ii.  1473 ;  tifit,  vL  10930 ;  nuUuinf  x.  4787  ;  vUIant,  ix.  348,  &c.)  But  in 
a  group  of  words,  as  before  remarked,  we  have  U  in  the  older,  { in  the  Imperial 
spelling,  viz.  words  where  there  has  been  what  is  called  *  compensatory 
lengthenings'  e.g.  quSius  for  *qu<i94ii3  (cf.  qudaUliia),  vHum  for  vex-ium  (cf. 
veriBum).  Of  these  words  Cicero  says  (Orat.  zlv.  153),  quin  etiam  verba  saepe 
oontrahuntur  non  usus  causa,  sed  aurium ;  quo  modo  enim  vester  *  Axilla ' 
Ala  Cactus  est  nisi  fiiga  litterae  vastioris  ?  quam  litteram  etiam  e  *  maxillis  * 
et  '  taxillis '  et  *  paxillo  *  et  *  vexillo '  et  *  pauxillo  '  consuetude  elegans  Latin! 
sermonis  evellit. 

That  the  suppression  of  the  »-sound  was  in  the  earlier  period  expressed  by 
doubling  the  letter,  we  may  infer  from  these  spellings  in  Virgil  MSS.  and  avUa 
(for  aux-la,  cf.  avxUla)  in  the  Palimpsest  of  Plautus.  The  change  to  the  single 
I  seems  to  have  been  made  after  the  reign  of  Augustus,  simultaneously  with 
the  adoption  of  I  for  U  in  patUum,  mUiaf  &c.,  of  a  for  ss  in  causa,  fuausj  &c.,  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  of  m  for  mm  in  a  similar  case  of  *  compensatory  lengthening,' 
dumus  from  *di*8-mus.  Anhdltu,  if  for  *anhendua  from  stem  ^an^msUh,  must 
have  had  long  e.  Thus  Idquetta  for  *loque8'lay  quireUa  for  ^qneres-kt  may  have 
been  the  older  forms,  which  were  banished  for  a  time,  and  were  restored  in 
later  Latin.  (For  statistics,  see  Brambach,  Orih.  p.  959.)  MaUo,  ncilo  are 
attacked  by  the  grammarians  of  the  Empire,  along  with  mQlia,  causso,  fussusj 
&c.f  and  represent  with  these  the  older  fashion  of  spelling  and  pronunciation. 
Diomedes  (p.  386. 13  K.)  blames  those  *  qui  geminant  1  litteram  et  enuntiant ' 
in  these  two  verbs.  (Does  Velius  Longus  allude  to  the  verb  in  p.  80.  5  E.. 
where  he  says :  quia  autem  nescit  'malum '  una  1  littera  scriptam  multum 
distare  a  *  mallo '  eodem  elemento  geminate  ?)  How  far  other  consonants 
were  doubled  after  a  long  vowel  is  discussed  below. 

i  130.  OonAision  of  single  and  double  letter  in  I<atin.  In  the  misspellings 
of  inscriptions  and  MSS.  we  iind  a  double  written  for  a  single  consonant, 
especially  in  the  case  of  (i)  mute  before  r,  e.  g.  frattre  (C  7.  L,  viii.  iii),  suppra 
and  suppremus  in  Virgil  MSS.  (Ribbeck,  Ind,) ;  (2)  before  consonantal  u  (w)y 
e.  g.  tennuis  in  Virgil  MSS.,  strennuior  in  MSS.  of  Lucil.  xvi.  19  M.  (cf.  Probi  App. 
198. 18  K.  aqua  non  *  acqua ') ;  (3)  8  before  mute,  e.  g.  disscenie  (C.  I.  L.  iv.  1978). 
We  find  the  same  doubling  of  a  consonant  in  the  first  two  cases  in  Italian  in 
fabbro,  acqua,  &c.  (see  below) ;  and  in  classical  Latin  we  have  perhaps  traces 
of  them  in  the  normal  spellings,  qimttuor,  battuo.  The  third  type  of  misspelling 
probably  reflects  the  attraction  of  s  to  the  first  syllable  (see  §  139).  The 
opposite  error,  of  writing  a  single  consonant  for  a  double,  appears  especially 
(i)  after  a  long  vowel,  e.g.  nuto,  Eph,  Epigr.  iv.  no.  557  (Consentius  warns 
against  mispronunciations  like  mUcj  vUa,  399.  7  K.) ;  (9)  in  syllables  before 
the  accent,  usually  in  words  compounded  with  prepositions,  where  the  final 
consonant  of  the  preiKwition  has  been  asiiimilated  to  the  initial  of  the  verb  or 
noun,  e.  g.  ocept',  comunisj  but  also  in  other  cases,  such  as  Diminutives,  e.  g. 
saania  (see  Georges,  Lex,  Wwif.  s.v.).  There  are  in  the  classical  language 
a  few  traces  of  the  reduction  of  a  long  syllable  to  a  short  in  the  pretonic 
syllable,  possibly  in  Diminutives  like  hftOa  (from  offok),  m&miXin  (from  mammtC) 
(cf.  Ital.  vanello),  but  certainly  in  prepositional  compounds.    Thus  ommtfto 
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from  o&  and  mitto  has  become  iimitto  (PriBcian  i.  p.  46. 18  H.  omitto  dicimus  pro 
*  ommitto ')  ;  in  redduco  the  preposition  was  changed,  perhaps  by  the  analogy 
of  other  compounds,  to  re,  bnt  not  in  reddo^  where  it  is  accented  (unless  the 
true  explanation  here  is  that  reddo  represents  *re-dido  with  a  reduplicated  form 
of  the  verb  found  in  Umbro-Oscan,  ch.  yiii.  $  9).  (Velius  Longus  66. 3  interdmn 
haec  d  littera  geminatur,  quotiens  ab  eadem  littera  sequens  vox  incipit ;  nee 
tamen  semper,  siquidem  '  reddere '  dicimus  geminata  d,  .  .  .  undo  adnotanda 
imperitia  eorum  qui  sic  'redducere'  genunata  d  littera  volunt  enuntiare, 
quasi  'reddere/  tamquam  necesse  sit  totiens  eam  duplioem  esse,  quotiens 
sequens  vox  ab  eadem  littera  incipit.)  The  versification  of  Plautus  shows  us 
that  after  a  short  syllable  the  preposition  in  the  pretonic  syllable  of  a  com- 
pound was  especially  liable  to  be  so  slurred  in  pronunciation,  that  it  might 
optionally  be  scanned  as  a  short  syllable,  e.  g.  quid  dccepit?  (see  ch.  iii.  $  34).  How 
far  the  weakness  incident  to  the  first  syllable  of  accepit  after  a  short  syllable 
adhered  to  it  in  other  circumstances,  and  tended  to  reduce  the  ace-  to  the 
sound  of  oc-,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  We  have  ore  oUrupto  in  Lucil.  ix.  i.  M., 
expressly  attested  by  Gonsentius  (400.  8  K.)  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  for 
setting  aside  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  in  Lucr.  vi.  1 135  an  caelum  nobis  idtro 
natura  c6rumptum  Deferat,  a  reading  confirmed  by  Isidore,  Nat.  Her.  39. 
The  usual  practice,  where  the  preposition  is  assimilated,  is  to  write  a  double 
letter  in  some  cases,  e.g.  corruptuA,  ommenians  (Liv.  Andron. ) ;  in  others  to  write 
a  single  letter  and  lengthen  the  vowel,  e.  g.  dmitto.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  these  two  practices.  A  scansion  like 
Plautus'  quid  dmittis  suggests  that  the  second  word  was  pronounced  rather 
ammittis  (cf.  ammissam  in  Virgil  MSS.,  Ribbeck,  Ind,)  than  dmittia  ;  for  Plautus 
does  not  shorten  the  first  syllable  of  the  compound  in  quid  tiuanta,  &c.,  where 
we  know  the  t  to  have  been  a  long  vowel  before  the  group  ns  (see  ch.  iii.  §  34). 
The  a  of  amiUis  could  then  hardly  be  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  a  vowel 
long  by  nature.  Adm.,  though  written  amm-  was  not  written  dm:  {Amenltum^ 
beside  ammenium  and  admeniumy  is  probably  non-existent.  See  Nettleship,  Con- 
tribviiona  s.  v. )  Again,  GcUius  says  of  the  preposition  cam,  compounded  with 
ligo,  and  nectio  (ii.  17.  8)  coligatus  et  conexus  producte  dicitur.  (Cwn  before  n- 
is  always  cSn-  in  the  best  spelling,  e.g.  cSnuhium,  but  not  before  gn,  e.g.  nqnatus, 
imless  gn  has  previously  become  n,  e.  g.  donitor.)  The  late  spelling  oportunu»  (see 
Georges)  may  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  oporUt ;  but  on  Greek  inscriptions  we 
often  have  0;,  instead  of  the  usual  0,  in  compounds  with  com,  the  assimilated 
m  being  sometimes  omitted,  e.  g.  Kotiiohoi,  sometimes  expressed,  e.  g.  KwpptMrwp 
(Eckinger  pp.  51-a).  It  is  therefore  an  open  question  how  far  these  late 
spellings,  such  as  corigia  in  the  Edict  of  Diocletian,  indicate  a  I'eal  reduction 
of  the  double  consonant  to  a  single,  corigia,  or  a  transference  to  the  vowel  of 
the  extra  length  of  the  consonant,  cSrigia,  Greek  spellings  of  Latin  words  are 
very  uncertain  guides  ;  for  Gonsentius  mentions  as  a  fault  of  the  Greeks  their 
inability  to  pronounce  the  double  consonant  in  words  likejussil,  iUe,  395. 13  K. 
s  litteram  Graeci  exiliter  ecferunt  adeo,  ut  cum  dicunt  '  jussit,'  per  unum  s 
dicere  existimes ;  394.  25  K.  ubi  enim  [Graeci]  dicunt  *  ille  mihi  dixit,'  sic 
sonant  duae  11  primae  syllabae,  quasi  per  unum  1  sermo  ipse  consistat  ^ ;  and 
on  Greek  inscriptions  we  find  double  confused  with  single,  single  with  double 
consonant  in  Latin  words  to  a  very  great  extent,  especially  I  and  U,  but  not 

'  In  Martial  ii.  60  puer  HyUe  has  assonance  with  puerile. 
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often  a  and  ss  (see  Eckinger).    Similarly  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  find  Greek 
words  misspelt  in  this  particular,  e.  g.  teserOj  edesia  (so  in  Vulg.  Lat. ;  cf.  Ital. 
chiesa,  &c.),  bassUica  (e.g.  C.I.L.  iv.  1779),  &c.     So  Probi  App.  (199^  9  K.) 
censures  'bassilica' ;   (198.  11)  'cammera'  (cf.  Sicil.  Neap,  cammara) ;  (198. 
17)  'dracco' ;  (198.  27)  *£assiolus.'    (In  each  case  the  vowel  is  a,  the  quality 
of  which  was  the  same,  whether  short  or  long.)    On  a  Republican  inscription 
{C.LL.  i,  1 181)  we  have  bassim,  and  in  the  Palimpsest  of  Plautus  haaaUice. 
The  Plautine  form  of  the  name  iKKvpUi  is  HUuria.    In  other  foreign  words  we 
have  a  like  confusion,  e.  g.  Britanni  and  (later)  Brittanni  (see  Georges  s.v.)?  as 
we  have  a  confusion  in  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  of  Batavi,  &c    Very  often 
a  wrong  etymology,  or  wrong  association,  is  the  cause  of  a  misspelling  ;  e.  g. 
peUex,  a  late  spelling  of  paelex  (see  Georges),  was  due  to  connexion  with  peUicio  ; 
and  the  established  spelling  acdpUer  for  *acikpeter  [probably  with  a,  weak  grade 
of  o  of  Greek  d/icvwiTTis  (epithet  of  hawk  in  Hesiod,  Op.  aio),  Sanscr.  2l9updtvau-, 
ch.  iv.  $  54]  to  connexion  with  acdlpio ;  cf.  the  vulgar  form  acceptor  (Caper  107. 
8K.  accipiter  non  *  acceptor ')  used  byLucilius  {inc.  123  M.)  exta  acceptoris 
et  unguis.    The  misspelling  cominua  for  comminua  (see  Georges)  is  due  to  the 
analogy  of  Sminua ;  and  the  analogy  of  Diminutive  terminations  -etttM,  •iUus,  •  uUua 
IB  generally  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  later  spellings  eamdlua^  anguiUcif 
cucftUua^  &c     The  corrupt  form  cdmellua  instead  of  camSlua  (Greek  icdfitiKos) 
is  indicated  by  the  spelling  in  the  Itala  (see  ROnsch,  ItaUif  p.  460),  and  in 
the  Edict  of  Diocletian  (11.  6,  &c.),  as  by  the  Italian  canmiello  (with  open  e), 
Span,  camello,  Fr.  chameau  (cf.  phaadlita  for  p/toaefus  in  Virgil  MSS.)  ;  anguVa, 
the  spelling  of  good  MSS.  of  Latin  authors,  is  refiected  by  Span,  anguila 
{A,  L.  L.  vili.  44a) ;  on  euculua  and  cueuUus^  see  Brambach,  HiUfabUctUein,  s.  v.   The 
same  explanation  is  generally  given  of  -eUa  for  -Sla  of  loquekt,  quereltij  mcodeto, 
hUdOy  medela,  &c.  (on  which  see  Brambach,  Orihographie,  p.  258  sq.}.     Tlie 
grammarians  approve  of  the  single  I  in  these  words  (Ter.  Scaur.  11.  i  K.  on 
querela ;  Mar.  Vict.  17.  9  K.  on  loquelti,  querda,  aucutda,  tutda,  also  camdtM ;  Caper 
96.  6  K.  on  quareUi^  loquela)  ;  bat  by  the  time  of  Papirian,  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  cent.  a.  d.,  quereUa  was  the  usual  spelling  (see  Papir.  ap.  Cassiod.  159. 4  K. 
Cf.  Bede  287.  6  K. ;   Alcuin  999.  6  K. ;   Quaest.  Gram.  Cod.  Bern.  83.  Suppl. 
175.  7  K.).    At  the  same  time  we  have  seen  that  querdta  (for  *querea'la)f  loqueUa^ 
&c.  were  probably  the  older  spellings,  and  stand  beside  quoQus  for  *qua8'liia  in 
Virgil  MSS.,  so  that  their  use  in  Vulgar  Latin  may  be  really  a  case  of 
adherence  to  the  older  form,  just  as  we  find  vulgar  spellings  like  uaaua,  viaaua^ 
measor,  freasua^  aUium  (on  these  see  Georges),  and  Vulg.  Lat.  ^veaaica,  attested 
by  ItaL  vescica,  &c.  (cf.  Capsesis  non  'Capsessis,'  Probi  App.  198.  9).     PQa 
was  in  late  Latin  *piUa,  pUlula  (see  Georges  s.  v.  pUuUiy  and  cf.  the  Romance 
forms).    P&Ho,  for  pd-a{i)nOf  a  compound  with  the  preposition  po,  for  *apOy  a  by- 
form  of  ab,  was  treated  in  vulgar  speech  as  if  *por-s(t)no,  a  compound  with 
por-.    Henco  the  double  a  (for  rs,  as  doaautn  from  dorautn)  in  paaaitua  (quasi 
*  por-situs '),  poaaui  on  plebeian  inscriptions  (e.  g.  poeauity  C.  I,  L.  v.  5693  ;  vii. 
47. 137.  946 ;  dipoasituay  Rossi,  i.  103,  of  348  a.  d.).     In  tlie  Appendix  Probi  909. 
19  K.  one  is  warned  against  the  confusion  of  aeroy  a  bolt,  with  aerra^  a  saw, 
a  concision  seen   in   Ital.   serrare,  Span,  cerrar  (cf.  901.   33  on  relit  and 
vaUit).    Other  misspellings  depend  merely  on  the  substitution  of  a  single 
consonant  with  long  vowel  for  a  double  consonant  with  short  vowel,  and 
vice  versa,   e.g.   Probi  App.  199.  4  K.  garrulus,   non  'garulus'  (probably 
gSruhta) ;  198.  9i  K.  caligo,  non  *  calligo.'    This  substitution  was  allowed,  as 
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we  have  seen,  in  prepositional  oompounds,  like  dmitto,  to  which  we  may  add 
glipendium  for  stip[%]pendium  {slnpendiorum,  C,  /.Z.  vi.  3496, 2787, 2795 ;  stependiorum 
3069,  of  aai  ▲.  D.  point  to  i  in  vulgar  pronunciation),  iricae  (see  §  60)  for 
*tncc[h']a£  (of.  Ital.  treccare,  beside  Neapolitan  tricare).  It  appears  to  be 
consistently  carried -out  in  a  group  of  words,  cupa  (cf.  Sanscr.  kupcu)  and 
ciippoi^  stupa  and  stUppa  (Greek  arihni  and  orinrin;),  mucus  and  muceuSf  pOpa 
(cf.  pvvpAE,  C,  7.  L.  X.  4315  ;  pvprvs,  pvpia,  vi.  6021)  and  puppa,  gUtus  and  gutttiSj 
miUus  (Greek  /ivtfof,  see  (Mass.  Rev.  v.  10)  and  miUtitSj  *bvti8  (Greek  Bovris)  and 
*hiUti8  (cf.  Ital.  botte,  bottiglia).  The  forms  with  short  vowel  and  double 
consonant  seem  to  be  those  of  late  Latin  and  Romance  (e.  g.  cuppa,  Ulp.  Dig. 
xzxiii.  6,  3  §  I  and  xxxiii.  7,  8  M. ;  Augustine,  Co7\f.  ix.  8.  18 ;  Not.  Tir.  156 : 
piippa,  Acron,  in  Hor.  S.  i.  5.  65  ;  Ital.  coppa.  Span,  copa,  &c.,  while  cupa  is  re- 
flected in  Ital.  cupola.  Span,  cuba  and  in  the  Welsh  cib),  so  that  the  variety  in 
form  has  arisen  through  the  consonant  being  allowed  to  assert  itself  before  the 
articulation  of  the  vowel  had  been  completed,  and  thus  to  take  away  from 
the  vowel  some  of  its  force.  [Similarly  Middle  High  German  muoter  (L-Eur. 
*mSier\  with  long  vowel  and  single  consonant  has  become  n  modem  German 
mutter.]  Str^na  seems  in  the  same  way  to  have  become  strhma  at  the  end  of 
the  Republican  period  ;  for  alrina  is  indicated  by  Span,  estrena,  &c.,  atrinna 
by  Ital.  strenna  (with  open  e\  Fr.  4trenne,  though  the  byform  strenua  (see 
Georges)  may  indicate  confusion  with  atrsnuusj  later  strennuns  (see  above).  In 
Italian  the  same  thing  is  very  common,  e.  g.  venni  for  vfini,  leggi  for  Ifigi. 
brutto  for  bruto  ;  and  this  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  puzzling  form  tutto 
for  Latin  tstus  (see  KOrting,  Lat.'Roman,  Worterh.  s.  v. ;  and  cf.  Consent.  39a.  i  K. 
'  tottum '  pro  toto, '  cottidie '  pro  cotidie),  as  of  Lntin  Juppiter  (the  usual  spelling, 
see  Georges)  for  JUpUer  *  (ch.  vi.  §  3a).  Suctia  however  retains  this  form  in 
Vulgar  Latin,  and  similarly  braca  ;  while  both  classical  and  Vulgar  Latin  show 
bUca  (see  Georges,  and  cf.  Ital.  bag-ola,  Fr.  baie),  which,  if  the  ordinary  deriva- 
tion be  correct  (see  Etyma  Latina  s.  v.),  should  be  hacca  for  ^haUcck,  Latin  ciccus 
seems  to  have  been  in  Vulg.  Latin  *cicu8,  to  judge  from  Ital.  cica,  cigolo,  &c 

Scribes  of  Irish  nationality  were  specially  liable  to  miswrite  a  double  for 
a  single  consonant  in  a  Latin  word ;  for  in  the  orthography  of  their  own 
language  the  double  letter  often  indicated  merely  that  the  consonant  had  not 
degenerated  into  a  spirant.  Thus  a  repeated  substitution  of  double  for 
single  consonants  in  a  Latin  MS.  is  frequently  an  indication  that  the  MS. 
has  been  written  in  an  Irish  monantery  (see  Zimmer,  Oloitsae  Hibemicae,  proll. 
xi).  Again  the  confusion  of  single  with  double  consonants  in  inscriptions 
may  often  be  due  to  local  influence.  Thus  the  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  Latin  double  consonants ;  the  Oscan  dialect 
often  shows  a  double  letter,  where  a  single  is  etymologically  correct,  especially 
before  a  y-sound,  e.g.  Vitelliu  (Lat.  Italia),  before  a  u;*sound,  e.g.  dekkviarim 
(cf.  Lat  decern),  before  an  r,  e.g.  alttrei  (Lat.  alteri),  and  similarly  8$  before  t, 
e.g.  kvaisstur  (Lat.  quaestor),  which  remind  us  of  Latin  misspellings  like  acqua, 
frattre,  disscente  ;  in  the  Umbrian  inscriptions  a  double  consonant  is  never 
found  in  those  written  in  the  native  alphabet,  and  very  seldom  (sometimes 
I)erversely,  e.  g.  ennom,  cf.  Lat.  Snim  ;  awei,  cf.  Lat.  (iris)  in  those  written  in 
Latin  characters. 

*  Juppiter,  quippe  (ch.  ix.  §  7),  ipsippe  (ch.  vii.  §  ao)  suggest  that  this  doubling 
of  p  was  a  usage  in  the  literary  language. 
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But  in  spite  of  all  these  facts,  it  still  remains  true  that  there  is  usually 
a  sufficient  consensus  between  inscriptions  and  the  best  MSS.  to  enable  us  to 
decide  with  certainty  on  the  single,  or  on  the  double  letter,  as  the  classical 
spelling  of  the  word,  a  spelling  with  which  the  Romance  forms,  as  well  as 
the  loanwords  in  Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages,  show  a  remarkable  agreement. 
The  classical  form  generally  agrees  with  the  form  postulated  by  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word,  though  there  are  some  ^exceptions,  e.g.  Mca  (see  above) 
instead  of  baccoj  damma  (but  in  the  proper  name,  Iklma  ;  see  Georges)  instead 
of  ddnuu     This  implies  that  a  sharp  line  was  drawn  in  Latin  between  the 
single  and  double  consonant^  (e.g.  mulus  and  rnHUus),  a  fact  which  should 
make  tis  suspicious  of  etymologies  which  ignore  this  distinction,  such  as  the 
identification  of  anmiSj  a  year  (with  d,  Terent.  Maurus  v.  1339),  cf.  perennia"', 
with  dnuluSf  a  ring.     For   examples  of  this  kind  of  uncertainty  in  Latin 
spellings,  see  Georges,  Lex,  Worif.  and  Brambach,  Hu^sbUchlein  8.tt.  lammina 
and  lamina  (syncopated  lamna),  vdciUo  and  vacciUo,  mdtniUa  rarely  mammiUa, 
bucceUa  and  bOceUoj  disicio  and  diasicio  (cf.  porricio\  cotidie  and  cotlidie  (see  Etyma 
Latina  8.V.),  mutenium  and  miUtoniumy  mutHo  and  mutiOy  glittto  and  gltUoj  murgiau 
and  murgisaoy  mantisa  and  mantissa^  faviaae  and  favissae,  favisor  and  faviaaor, 
comisaor  and  comisorj  Masinisaa  and  Ma^nissa,  pkoMolus  and  passeclusy  Tisaaphemea 
and  Tiaaphemea,  Poraenna  and  Poraina  [cf.   Pompeius,   p.   a94  K.,   who  also 
censures  (a  suppositious  ?)  Catilinna'^j  meddix  and  medix  (Oscan  meddis  Nom., 
medikeis.  Gen.),  Aptdeiua  and  AppuUiua  (but  Apulia  better  than  App-),  Marwmani 
and  (later)  Marcomanni.      {Paniuf  and  pannua  may  be  different  words.     See 
Bed,  PhU,  Woch,  1887,  P*  ^^4-)  T^^^  double  consonant  is  declared  by  them  to  be 
the  better  spelling  of  bracchium  (with  cch  for  x  of  Gk.  fipdxloy :  see  §  60),  littara 
[cf.  Romance,  e.  g.  Fr.  lettre,  and  Welsh  llythyr.    In  the  Lex  Repet.  (C.  /.  L.  i. 
198)  of  123-122  B.C.,  once  leftebas,  but  the  spelling  of  a  single  for  a  double 
consonant  is  usual  on  this  inscription,  and  ei  is  used  for  i  in  aeine]j  fvtiUia. 
caccaifusj  cuUeua,  trQUeum,  cuppea,  cuppSdo  (for  cUp-),  loUigo  (Fritsche,  ad  Uor.  S,  i . 
4.  100) ffeUo  {for  fi'lo)f  heUuor,  aoUera,  aoUemnia^  aollicitOy  pappare  (Plant.  Epid,  Goetz, 
pref.  p.  XXX ;,   cippu8y  lippuaj  caperro  (see  Nettleship  in  Clasa.  Bev,  1892,  p.  168), 
Meaaaila  {cf.  HiapaUuavfith  11  on  C.I.L.  i.  39),  SailuaiiU8f  barrUtw,  Arrunay  Airilium 
(now  Arezzo),  aUic,  AUecto,  AUxfae,  SarddnapaUua,  ballaena  (Gk.  ^oXA-  rather  than 
^oA*),  baUiatOy  SaUerUini,  cdrinntw,  pStorritum,  TrdaHmennua,  Appenninua  (and  Ap-), 
nummua,  tmmo,  biaaextum  ;  the  single  of  balbuHo,  litua  (so  Vulg.  Lat.,  e.g.  Ital. 
lito  and  Udo\  &uctna,  alucinor,  beaaiia,  belvoy  adrio,  muriola  (cf.  Paul.  Fest.  125. 
13  Th.  murrina,  genus  potionis,  quae  Graece  dicitur  nectar.    Hanc  mulieres 
Yocabant  muriolam),  Erinya,  Apulia^  Sufea,  tapete,  LariacL,  aariaa^  Qnoaua,  Pamaaua^ 
ialaaio,  pediaequuaj  ilico ;  the  double  consonant  appears  to  be  the  older  spelling, 
the  single  the  later  in  mantdlum  (Plant.)  and  manUlej  aUUio  and  aUlio,  pHleua 
(so,  for  example,  in  MSS.  of  Martial ;  see  Friedlander's  edition,  i.  p.  117),  and 
pUeua  (piQ-  in  Romance,  K.Z.  xxxiii.  308),  tnarauppium  and  maraupium^  Marpeaaoa 
and  Marpeaiuay  and  possibly  the  legal  parrel  and  pdret  (Fest.  292.  25  Th.,  parret, 
quod  est  in  formulis,  debuit  et  producta  priore  syllaba  pronuntiari  et  non 
gemino  r  scribi,  ut  fieret  'paret,'  quod  est  invenitur,  ut  comparet,  apparet). 
The  spelling  paricida  for  parricida  belongs  to  a  period  before  the  doubling  of 


>  Plautus,  however,  puns  on  mittia  Verberon  etiam,  in  iam  mittis  ? 

and   mUia   in  Mil.    1424,  when    the  Mitis  sum  equidem  fustibus. 

soldier  is  getting  a  thrashing: 
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consonants  was  practised.  Of  Greek  loanwords  we  have  O.  Lat.  creferra  (Gk. 
Kffqriip),  perhaps  grammosus  (from  Gk.  7X4/117)  in  Gaecil.  Comm.  968  R.  (but  gramae 
Plant.  Cure.  318,  Biich.  Rh.  Mns,  xxxv.  7a),  grabattus  (Gk.  tcpAfiaTOi\  &c. 
A.L.L.  viii.  367)  *.  (See  also  Ellis  Catullus  p.  338  on  Varus  and  Varro.) 

i  131.  Double  oonsoniuits  in  Italian.  These  are  not  known  in  the  dialects 
of  Umbria  and  of  North  Italy  ;  and  their  use  varies  a  good  deal  in  different 
parts.  They  form  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  English  learners ;  for 
a  double  consonant  is  unknown  in  our  language,  except  in  compound  words 
like  ^  bookcase/  *  penknife' ;  as  they  proved  a  stumbling-block  in  old  times 
to  Greeks  (cf.  §§99  and  117  on  the  Greek  mispronunciation  of  U,  ss).  Double 
consonants  have  replaced  Latin  single  consonants  before  y,  e.g.  occhio  ^Lat. 
<}c{u)lu6)j  vendemmia  (Lat.  vindBmia)  ;  before  the  t/;-sound  of  Latin  aqua  (Ital. 
acqua) ;  before  r,  e.  g.  fabbro  (Lat.  J&ber),  (Compare  the  doubling  of  a  con- 
sonant in  these  positions  in  Oscan  orthography,  and  similar  misspellings  in 
late  Latin  inscriptions.)  Doubling  is  very  common  under  the  accent  of 
a  parozytone  word,  e.g.  femmina  (Lat.  J^mltia),  legittimo  (Lat.  ISgiHmus)^  and 
on  the  first  syllable,  when  it  has  a  secondary  accent,  e.  g.  pellegrino,  tollerare 
(cf.  late  Latin  suppeUecWis,  see  Georges).  Forms  like  allodola  (Lat.  alaudu), 
commedia  (Lat.  clhnoedia)  seem  to  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  words  compounded 
with  prepositions,  like  Latin  aUQdo,  commddus  (cf.  Osc.  Appelluneis 
*Apollinis'?). 

$  132.  Double  consonant  (not  1,  a)  after  long  vowel.  We  know  that 
the  e  of  fressusy  torfrensuSf  later /re«Ms,  was  long  ;  but  we  cannot  tell  whether 
the  true  explanation  of  the  change  from  dummeium  to  duiratum  (see  Georges) 
is  to  make  it  similarly  a  reduction  of  a  double  to  a  single  consonant  after 
a  long  vowel,  or  merely  a  substitution  of  a  vowel  length  (urn)  for  consonant 
length  (uinm),  like  Smissam  for  ammissam  (in  MSS.  of  Virg.  A.  ii.  741),  as  the 
•amm-  otjtammen^  a  blast,  in  Virg.  MSS.  (see  Ribbeck)  seems  to  represent  the 
usual  'dm-  of  fld-men.  A  spelling  like  ruppes  for  rupes  in  Virgil.  MSS.  (see 
Ribbeck)  suggests  rather  the  alternation  of  cuppa  with  mpa,  piippa  with 
pupa  (see  above) ;  and  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  before  the  double  con- 
sonant of  lammtna  (see  Georges),  raccinnia  (see  Ribbeck,  Index)  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. Clear  cases  of  a  long  vowel  before  nn  are  merceymarius  (the  correct 
spelling,  according  to  Brambach,  HUl/sbUcM.  8.V.,  later  meicenarius),  tinnire  (for 
{  and  nn  are  attested  by  Port,  tinir,  Sard,  tinnire),  and  perhaps  hinnule^ts  (also 
innuleus,  inuleua^  see  Georges)  (cf.  Agroecius  115.  14  E.  hinnuleus,  utt  acutum 
sit,  quia  nomen  a  sono  vocis  accipit),  and  Vinnius  (also  Vinius ;  see  C.  I.  L. 
vi.  28978  sqq.  Long  i  is  indicated  for  I'lnnia,  28986)  ;  but  before  other  double 
consonants  they  are  difficult  to  establish.  kXrrex  on  the  cai^fully  written 
inscription  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (48  a.  d.)  at  Lyons  (AUmer  et  Dissard 
vol.  i.  p.  70* ;  Boissieu  p.  136)  may  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  gndrusj  ndnis^ 
which  made  the  spelling  naro  (proposed  by  Varro,  if  we  tire  to  believe  Papirian 

^  Sometimes    the    interchange    of  Lat.  Acca  Larmtia,  Gk.  *Ajettw  (a  name 

single  and  double  consonant  is  I-Eur.  of  Demetor),  O.  Ind.  akka ;  Gk.  ScKvdb, 

In  pet-names  we  often  find  a  double  &c.     The  double  consonant  of  Eppitts^ 

consonant :  e.  g.  Gk.  yayya  beside  O.  S^fpius,   &c.  has  been   so  explained, 

Ind.  nan& ;  Lat.  mammas  atque  tdtas  (ch.  though  others  refer  it  to  a  dialectal 

V.  §  81)  beside  Gk.  drra,  O.  Ind.  atta  ;  doubling  before  y  like  Osc.  Vitelliu. 
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ap.  Cassiodor.  159.  8  ;  of.  Varro.  L.L,  vi.  51)  approved  by  ciome  grammarians 
(e.  g.  Velius  Longus  80.  9  K.),  though  never  accepted  in  popular  usage  (see 
Georges)  (cf.  varus  and  Varro),  (On  ^trippa^  the  original  of  Ital.  trippa,  our 
*  tripe/  &c.y  see  KOrting's  Lexicon  s.  v.)  A  certain  instance  of  the  reduction 
of  <^  to  ^  after  a  diphthong  is  the  late  form  autor  (censured,  with  atttoritaSf  in 
Probi  Appendix  198.  30  K.,  and  found  on  late  inscriptions,  e.g.  O.7.L.  viii. 
1433  ;  cf.  zii.  2058,  of  491  A.  D.)f  where  the  t  represents  tt  for  original  ct  (see  §  95). 
ItaL  freddo,  Fr.  froid  point  to  */n(lduSf  from.  JHgduSf  a  vulgar  form  of  fngidus 
(Probi  App.  198.  3  frigida  uon  ^frigda ')  ;  O.  Span,  fddo  to  *frxdu8  or  *friddvs. 
§  133.  Final  double  oonaonant.  A  final  double  consonant  was  not  allowed 
in  Latin  orthography,  but  was  written  single,  e.  g.  mXUs  for  *mUe88,  from 
*milit'S.  But  that  it  differed  in  pronunciation  from  an  ordinary  final  single 
consonant,  we  may  infer  from  the  forms  censured  in  the  Appendix  Probi, 
where  -x  is  wrongly  substituted  for  this  -s  (originally  -ss)  (197.  a8  K.  miles 
non  ^milex';  198.  99  aries  non  'ariox'  ;  199.  4-5  poples  non  ^poplex,' 
locuples  non  ^  locuplex '),  forms  which  are  found  on  inscriptions  (e.  g.  mUexj 
C,I.L.yL  37,  3457,  2549,  &c.).  We  may  infer  also  that  there  was  a  change  in 
its  pronunciation  in  course  of  time  ;  for  in  Plautus  miles  has  the  last  syllable 
long  {Aul  538),  while  in  Ennius,  Lucilius,  &c.,  its  last  syllable  is  short  (Ann. 
977  M. ;  so  miUs,  Lucil.  xi.  8  M.),  though  never  shortened  before  an  initial 
consonant  like  ordinary  -usj-is.  Plautus  also  scans  ter  for  *terr  (cf.  terrunciiM, 
the  true  spelling  ;  see  Rhein,  Mus.  xlvi.  p.  336)  from  *<ers,  *tri3  (Greek  rpii),  as 
a  long  syllable  {Bacch,  1137),  as  he  scans  es  (3  Sg.  Pres.  Ind.  of  sum),  prddes,  &c. 
like  *€88f  '^^prodess  (contrast  cStj  Lucil.  xv.  9  M.  ;  prod^s,  id.  inc.  138).  A  relic 
of  this  usage  remains  in  the  scansion  of  hoc  for  *hocc  from  *Aocf-(c)0  as 
a  long  syllable  by  the  classical  poets ;  and  the  remarks  of  the  grammarians 
on  this  scansion  explain  the  i*ea8on  of  the  change  and  uncertainty  in  the 
quantity  of  these  final  syllables.  Thus  Velius  Longus  (54. 6  K.),  commenting 
on  Virgil's  ^  hoc  erat,  alma  parens '  says :  ergo  scribendum  per  duo  c,  '  hoc-o- 
ei-at  alma  parens,*  aut  confitendum  quaedam  aliter  scribi,  alitor  enuntiari ; 
Pompeius  (119.  13) :  item  clittera  aliquando  pro  duabus  consonantibus  est . . . 
ut . . . '  hoc  erat  alma  parens ' :  '  hoc,'  collide  c,  ut  sit  pro  duabus  consonantibus. 
in  illo  alio  exemplo  brevis  est,  ^  solus  hie  inflexit  sensus ' :  sic  lubrice  et  leniter 
currit.  (Velius  Longus  also  fails  to  make  this  proper  distinction  between  hocc 
for  */tod-c  and  Al-c.)  They  show  us  that  in  pronunciation  *Aocc  (and  presumably 
*eorr,  *es8)  were  actually  sounded  with  double  consonant  when  the  next 
word  began  with  a  vowel,  at  least  if  the  accent  fell  on  them,  while  before 
a  consonant  initial,  and  probably  when  unaccented,  the  double  consonant 
would  be  reduced  to  a  single,  hoc/uit  but  hocc  erat.  The  unaccented  nature  of 
the  Substantive  Verb  *es«,  and  of  the  final  syllable  of  *miles8,  prodess,  &c. 
explains  their  speedy  reduction  in  Latin  prosody  (see  ch.  iii). 

§  184.  Final  consonants.  A  final  consonant  is  always  more 
liable  to  weakening  than  an  initial,  because  of  the  general 
tendency  of  langpiages  to  pronounce  with  diminishing  stress. 
It  is  especially  so  in  English  after  a  long  vowel.  Thus  in  the 
word  '  cat  ^  the  I  is  uttered  with  less  force  than  the  c,  while  the 
same  final  after  a  long  vowel,  as  in  *  cart,'  is  still  weaker.     It  is 
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a  rule  of  our  language  that  a  final  consonant  is  always  short 
after  a  long  vowel,  as  we  may  see^  if  we  contrast  a  word  like 
'heel'  with  a  word  like  'hill/  The  weakness  of  Latin  final 
consonants  has  been  already  mentioned.  Final  -d  was  dropped 
in  pronunciation  after  a  long  vowel  about  the  end  of  the  third 
cent.  B.C. ;  final  s  does  not  constitute  position  before  an  initial 
consonant  in  that  species  of  poetry  which  most  closely  imitated 
ordinary  pronunciation,  Dramatic  Poetry;  final  -m  offers  but 
slight  resistance  to  the  elision  of  the  vowel  which  precedes  it ; 
the  tenues  fortes  seem  to  have  been  replaced  when  final  in  pro- 
nunciation by  the  mediae  lenes,  e.g.  ab,  suh,  rellquid,  &c.  (cf. 
negotiumf)  (see  §  73). 

In  considering  the  pronunciation  of  final  consonants  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  not  isolated  words,  but  words  as  they  stand 
in  the  sentence.  The  accent  of  a  word,  when  standing  alone^  is 
something  different  from  its  accentuation  in  the  sentence;  e.g. 
Greek  7rpo9,  but  t^pos  iroKiv  fjKSf.  And  the  same  is  true  of  its 
pronunciation.  The  Greek  orthography  indicates  the  first  dis- 
tinction, but  rarely  the  second ;  though  we  find  it  to  some  extent 
on  inscriptions  ttjim  iroKiVt  iy  biKris,  &c.,  especially  in  Cretan  inscrip- 
tions (see  ch.  iii.  §  41).  But  in  writing  Sanscrit  the  principles 
of  '  Sandhi '  (i.  e.  putting  together,  synthesis),  to  use  the  native 
term,  were  carefully  followed  by  the  grammarians  of  India.  The 
neuter  Demonstrative,  for  example,  tad  (Lat.  is-tud)  had  its  final 
d  changed  according  to  the  following  initial  consonant  in  tat 
tapas,  that  heat  (Lat.  is-tud  *lepu4f\  tal  lihati  (Lat.  is-tud  lingit\ 
tan  nahyati  (Lat.  is-tud  fieclit),  &c.  There  was  something  like 
this  in  Latin.  Traces  of  it  appear  occasionally  in  inscriptions 
and  MSS.,  e.g.  im  burim  in  MSS.  of  Virgil,  G,  i.  170 ;  and  we 
have  'doublets'  like  neque,  atque  before  vowels,  nec^  ac  before 
consonants ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  not  indicated  in  spelling. 

Final  consonants  lingered  longest  in  monosyllables^  especially- 
accented  monosyllables^  and  before  being  entirely  discarded  in 
spelling,  passed  through  the  Moublet'  stage;  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  retained  in  pronunciation  in  certain  positions  in  the 
sentence^  before  an  initial  vowel  usually^  and  dropped  in  others  ; 
e.g.  hau  scio  but  Aaud  habeo^  just  as  the  r-sound  is  found  in 
English  only  before  an  initial  vowel  following  without  any  pause, 
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e.  g.  '  here  he  is.'  The  same  process  went  on  in  the  Romance 
languages^  of  which  French  was  the  most  retentive  of  final 
consonants  till  comparatively  modem  times;  though  now,  for 
example,  final  -^,  -*,  -r  exist  only  in  pre-vocalic  'doublets,'  e.g. 
vient-il  ?  with  i  sounded^  but  il  vien(t).  An  English  example  of 
'  Sandhi '  is  the  different  vowel-sound  of  the  article  '  the '  before 
a  vowel  and  before  a  consonant^  and  an  example  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  one  '  doublet '  and  the  exclusive  use  of  another  is  the 
preposition  *  with/  which  now  ends  only  in  the  /^-sound  of  thin, 
but  which  in  early  modem  English  had  in  certain  collocations 
the  ^^-sound  of  *  this.'  Both  '  doublet '  forms  remain  in  '  my ' 
and  *  mine/  *  one '  and  '  a/  *  an,'  *  naught '  and  *  not,'  &c. 

The  treatment  of  final  vowels  in  Latin  is  most  naturally 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  changes  produced  by  the  accent ; 
for  they  are  affected  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  vowels  in 
post-tonic  syllables  (see  ch.  iii.  §  40). 

%  186.  '  Sandhi '  in  Latin  : — ^Verrius  Flaccus  proposed  a  new  symbol  for 
final  m,  when  the  next  word  in  the  sentence  began  with  a  vowel,  a  symbol 
like  the  half  of  the  ordinary  letter  M  ;  while  Cato  the  Elder  wrote  dicae  for 
dtcam,  fadcbe  for  faciam  (see  §  61).  The  tendency  of  final  -m,  -n  to  adapt 
themselves  to  a  following  conHonant-initial,  is  seen  in  spellings  on  inscrip- 
tions, like  im  balneum,  C.  1.  L.  iv.  3410,  imbellOf  iii.  4B35,  im  pace,  viii  1054a 
(for  examples  see  Indices  to  C.I,  L,)  and  in  MS.  spellings  like  im  marty  ttn 
mediOy  im  pace,  im  puppim  in  Virgil  MSS.  (see  Ribbeck,  IncU  p.  433),  im  praeda^ 
im  uita  in  the  Plautus  Palimpsest  (see  Ind.  to  Studemund's  Apograph.).  Caper 
(Z06.  17  K.)  says :  in  Siciliam  dicendum,  non  ^  is  Siciliam/  Kard  rd  v^  non 
KoriL  rb  v,  quia  nunquam  sine  n  pronuntiatur  {Ug.  insicia  .  .  non  ^  is.'  ?).  We 
have  etiannunc  in  the  Herculanean  papyri  {Qaas.  Rev.  iv.  443),  and  etiannum, 
,iandvdum,  &c.  in  MSS.  of  Virgil  (see  Ribbeck),  spellings  which  agree  with  the 
statement  of  Velius  Longus  (78.  19  K.  cmn  dico  *  etiam  nunc/  '  quamvis  per  m 
scribam,  nescio  quomodo  tamen  exprimere  non  possum),  and  Cicero*s  remarks 
on  the  sound  of  cum  followed  by  n-  (jOr.  xlv.  154  ;  Fam,  ix.  aa.  a  ;  cf.  Quint,  viii. 
3.  45  ;  Diom.  450.  34  K.  ;  Pompeius  393.  17  K.  ;  Prise,  i.  37a.  Sand  594.  ai  H. 
&o.).  Est  was  curtailed  in  writing,  as  in  pronunciation,  like  our '  is,'  in  '  it 's,' 
*  he 's,'  ftc.,  audiendttstf  audiendaet,  audiendumstj  &c.,  a  spelling  reoommended  by 
Mar.  Yiciorinus  (aa.  14  K.),  and  found  in  MSS.,  e.  g.  in  Virgil  MSS.  acerhist, 
locukutf  ventumsi,  amarUemst,  cupidost,  suprast,  &c.  (see  Ribbeck's  Index ,  p.  419),  in 
the  Plautus  Palimpsest  copiast,  aegrest,  homost,  clinut,  pcUamet,  m^iust,  &c,  and 
similarly  with  es,  irateu,  dignua,  iharua  (generaUy  printed  by  editors  irata%  &c.  ; 
onoe  with  ea  Imperat.,  viz.  mdestus,  Most.  955)  (see  Studemund's  Index, 
p.  505).  One  may  perhaps  see  the  beginnings  of  the  suppression  of  final 
oonsonants  in  the  tendency  of  pronunciation  mentioned  by  Ck>n8entius 
(fifth  cent.  ?  ▲.  D.)  (395.  7  E. ),  the  tendency  to  detach  a  final  consonant  from  its 
word,  and  join  it  to  a  following  initial,  *  si  cludit '  for  nc  ludit^  *  8i(c)  custodit' 
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lor  sic  custodit :  item  litteram  c  quidam  in  quibusdam  dictionibus  non  latine 
ecferunt,  sed  ita  crasse,  ut  non  discemas,  quid  dicant :  ut  puta  siquis  dicat 
'  sic  ludit/  ita  hoc  loquitur,  ut  putes  eum  in  secunda  parte  orationis  cludere 
dixisse,  non  ludere  ;  et  item  si  contra  dicat  illud,  contrarium  putabis.  alii 
contra  ita  subtiliter  hoc  ecferunt,  ut  cum  duo  c  habeant,  quasi  uno  c  utrum- 
que  explicent,  ut  dicunt  multi  ^sic  custodit.'  [Cf.  his  remarks  (394.  7  K.) 
on  the  pronunciation  '  dixera  millis '  for  dixeram  Ulis.'l 

i  186.  Iiatin  *  Doublets/  By  pretonic  Syncope  (see  ch.  iii.  $  13'j  ac  {toT*<Uc). 
necj  7ieu,  sen,  replaced  atqi^e^  ntque,  neve,  aive  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant. In  Dramatic  poetry  the  final  -S  is  always  suppressed,  in  similar 
circumstances,  of  nempej  and  often  of  undej  inde,  guippej  iUe,  and  perhaps  tsfe. 
Similarly  proin,  dein  seem  to  have  developed  from  proindCj  deinde,  when 
a  consonantal  initial  followed.  Final  -<2,  after  it  had  been  dropped  after 
a  long  vowel  in  the  pronunciation  of  most  words,  remained  in  monosyllablee 
like  haiul,  med,  ted  ;  Jtaud  being  the  form  used  before  a  vowel,  hau  before  a  con- 
sonant (Gaper.  96.  4  K.  'hau  dolo'  [leg.  haud  nolo?]  per  d  recte  scribitur, 
etenim  d  inter  duas  vocales  esse  debet,  quod  si  consonans  sequitur,  d  addi 
non  debet,  ut  'hauscio';  Mar.  Vict.  15.  ax  K.  So  in  Plautus,  Ritschl  Opuac. 
ii.  591  n.  and  v.  35a)  ;  the  same  probably  being  true  of  med,  ted.  (On  qui{n)e, 
(juandcc  and  quandoqiie,  see  ch.  x.  §  15,  ch.  ix.  $  10.)  Preposition  'doublets' 
a,  db,  abs  ;  s,  ec,  er,  &c.,  on  which  see  ch.  ix.  §§  la  and  09. 

$  137.  Dropping  of  final  consonant  in  Iiatin.  It  was  a  rule  of  Latin, 
pointed  out  by  Julius  Gaesar,  in  criticizing  Varro's  spelling  lactj  that  no 
word  could  end  in  two  mutes  (Pompeius  199  K. ;  Gaper  95  K.  On  lade,  lad, 
Icic,  see  Georges,  Lex.  Worif.  s.v.).  Nor  was  a  double  consonant  allowed  to  end 
a  word.  Plautus  gives  to  mUeSy  es,  Ac.  the  scansion  of  miless  (for  *mUit-a^,  ess, 
&c.  (see  ch.  viii.  $  a) ;  but  almost  the  only  trace  (a  doubtful  one)  of  spelling  with 
'88  is  no8s  in  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  in  Stick.  536 ;  though  Velius  Longus 
\^54.  6  K.),  commenting  on  Virgil's  '  hoc  erat,  alma  parens,'  half  proposes  to 
write  fiocoerat :  ergo  scribendum  per  duo  c,  *  hoccerat  alma  parens  *  aut  con* 
fitendum  quaedam  alitor  scribi,  aliter  enuntiari  (cf.  Pompeius  1 19.  13  K.  ; 
Prise,  ii.  p.  6.  i  H.  So  hixcine  for  *hocce-ne,  *hod'Ce-nej  Prise,  i.  p.  59a.  aa  H.). 
Mel  (for  *»jcW,  ♦>/wW),  cor  (for  *corr,  *cord),  ter  (for  ierr,  cf.  terr'Uncius,  *ter8,  ♦<rfe) 
are  short  in  Ovid,  &c.,  though  long  (neither  mSl  nor  mSl  are  found)  in  Plautus  ; 
but  the  difference  between  -a  (from  original  -aa)  and  ordinary  •«  is  shown  even 
at  a  late  period  by  spellings  like  milex,  praegnax  (see  §  135^. 

Final  -d  after  a  long  vowel  is  written  throughout  the  S.  0.  de  Bacchanalibus 
of  186  B.  c.  (C.  I.  L.  i.  196,  aententiadj  exstrad,  facilumed,  &c.),  though  it  is  not 
found  in  the  decree  of  Aemilius  Paulus  Macedonicus  of  189  b.c.  (Jb.  ii.  5041, 
in  turri  Loactitona,  ea  tempestcUe),  and  probably  does  not  appear  in  Plautus, 
exceptiug  in  the  Pronouns  (Abl,  and  Ace.)  med,  ted,  aed.  Even  these  Pronoun 
forms  are  out  of  use  by  Terence's  time.  The  retention  of  haud  along  with 
hau  shows  the  course  which  this  final  d  must  have  taken.  Before  vowels  it 
would  remain  pronounced  until  the  preconsonantal  form  had  driven  the  full 
form  from  the  field  (so  in  post- Augustan  poetry  we  find  nee  more  and  more 
supplanting  neque) ;  before  consonants  it  would  probably  be  first  assimilated, 
e.  g.  haud  ligo,  pronounced  hatdligOf  like  aUtgOf  haud  acio,  pronounced  hausacio 
like  a(s)aci8co,  then  dropped.  After  a  short  vowel,  it  is  often  written  -t  on 
late  inscriptions  (and  indeed  from  the  end  of  the  Republican  period),  but  is 
not  dropped  (sc>e  Seelmann's  list,  p.  366). 
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Final  -m  is  dropped  in  early  inscriptiona  before  a  consonant  or  a  vowel- 
initial  with  eqiial  frequency,  in  the  earliest  inscriptions  more  after  o  of  the 
Gen.  Plur.  (perhaps  not  yet  shortened  before  -m),  than  after  o  of  the  Ace.  Sg. 
Masc.  and  Nom.  Ace  Sg.  Neut.  On  the  older  Scipio  epitaphs  it  is  usually 
dropped,  e.  g.  oino  (Ace.  Sg.)t  duonoro  (Gen.  PL)  {C.  I,  L.  i.  3a\  But  from  c.  130  it 
is  regularly  retained  in  spelling  [as  also  on  State  inscriptions  like  the  S.  C. 
Bacch.  of  186  B.  c,  the  (restored)  Golumna  Rostrata,  &c.],  until  the  plebeian 
inscriptions  of  a  later  dnte  (see  §  65).  On  these  it  is  not  merely  dropped 
but  also  is  written  -n,  as  final  -n  is  occasionally  written  -m  (see  Seelmann's 
lists,  p.  364).  It  never  fails,  as  final  -s  may  fail,  to  constitute  *  position  * 
before  an  initial  consonant  in  early  poetry ;  though  the  frequency  of  the 
scansion  enim  before  a  consonant  in  Plautus  (where  the  final  syllable  is 
shortened  by  the  law  of  Breves  Brevi antes)  suggests  that  this  represents  the 
usual  pronunciation  of  the  word.  Final  m  before  an  initial  vowel  seems  to 
have  been  equally  adapted  with  a  final  long  vowel  or  diphthong  for  what  is 
called  'Prosodical  Hiatus,*  i.  e.  for  being  scanned  as  a  short  syllable,  instead 
of  being  elided.  Ennius,  for  example,  ends  a  line  with  mUlia  mUitHm  octo^  as 
he  begins  another  with  Scipid  invide.  (Cf.  circu{m)iref  septu{m)ennis,  septu^m)' 
aginta,  but  septuimiSf  Ac.)  (On  the  treatment  of  -m  in  poetry,  see  §  65  ;  and 
on  its  weak  pronunciation  in  ordinary  speech,  §  61.)  The  course  it  took  is 
perhaps  indicated  by  Consentius  (394.  7  K.),  who  says  that  the  common  way 
of  pronouncing  a  phrase  like  Mixeram  illis'  was  to  detach  the  -m  from  the 
first  word,  and  join  it  to  the  initial  of  the  second.  (Cf.  Pompeius  287.  7  K.) 
(see  §.  61.) 

Final  -s  is  dropped  on  early  inscriptions  especially  in  the  Nom.  Sing,  of 
lO-stems,  written  -to,  or  -t  (see  Index  to  C.  I.  L.  i  ^  p.  60a).  That  both  to  and  -t 
represent  the  same  sound  -1(0)  (ch.  vi.  §  a)  is  quite  possible.  (Cf.  Comdio  on 
one  Scipio  epitaph,  C.  I.  L.  i.  31,  c.  a5o  b.  c,  Comdi  on  another,  i.  35,  c.  160 
B.  0.)  But  as  a  rule  -a  is  dropped  only  after  a  short  vowel,  except  in  the 
dialect  of  Pisaurum,  e.  g.  'matr(ma{8)  {ib,  i.  167  sqq.),  and  is  more  often  retained 
than  dropped. 

Cicero  speaks  of  its  failure  to  prevent  elision  of  a  preceding  I  in  the  phrase 
vas*  argenteia  ;  and  some  have  thought  that  it  is  occasionally  elided  before  an 
initial  vowel  in  Plautus,  e.  g.  cofn{is)  incoinmodus,  Bcuxh.  401,  amatu{8)  es  written 
in  the  MSS.  amcUus.  But  all  the  instances  admit  of  other  explanations  ; 
amatu*s  is  rather  a  case  of  prodelision,  like  our  *  it 's '  for  '  it  is '  (the  length  of 
the  u  is  due  to  the  double  s  with  which  es  ended  in  Plautus'  time,  ch.  viii.  §  a)  ; 
plur(is)  existumo  of  Plaut.  Pers.  353  may  easily  be  a  mistake  for  p/t<re,  which 
Charisius  tell  us  was  used  in  O.  Lat.,  and  soon.  Whether  ae^uammt/eu implies 
a  pronunciation  aequ{iis)  animus  is  doubtful  ;  it  seems  rather  to  come  from  the 
Compound  (ch.  v.  §  80)  aequ-animus  (cf.  the  gloss  *  Animus  aequus '  duae  partes 
orationis  ;  *animaequus'  ipse  homo,  C.  G,L.  v.  266.  ii-ia).  (On  final  s  not 
constituting  *  position '  before  an  initial  consonant  in  the  older  poetr}',  see 
§  ia6.)  The  Latin  loanwords  in  Teutonic  seem  to  have  still  possessed  -us 
(e.g.  Goth,  sakkus,  a  XJ-stem,  Germ,  kurz,  from  Lat.  saccus,  curtus^j  but  to 
have  lost  the  final  consonant  of  -urn  [Zeitschr.  Roman.  PhUologie,  xvii.  559). 

Final  't  is  often  written  -d  on  late  inscriptions,  e.  g.  reliquid,  fecid  (see 
Seeimann's  list,  p.  366),  which  probably  indicates  change  to  the  media  lenis 
in  pronunciation.  It  is  dropped  with  great  frequency  in  the  graffiti  of  Pompeii, 
e.  g.  ra/ta,  ama  (see  Index  to  C,  L  L.  iv.). 
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Final  'tU  loees  the  dental,  and  is  written  -n,  or  -m,  on  late  inscriptions,  e.  g. 
fecerun  (see  the  Indices  to  the  Cwpas)^  though,  no  doubt,  the  -i  was  heard 
before  an  initial  vowel,  like  the  -f  of  Fr.  vient  in  vient-il?  Dedro  {C,1,L.  i. 
177  Matre  Matuta  dono  dedro  matrona  ^Matri  Matutae  donum  d^derunt 
matronae ')  is  a  fonu  belonging  to  the  dialect  of  Pisaurum  in  Picenum.  The 
dropping  of  final  consonants  (-m,  -<f,  -r,  -/;  -<,  -n,  -s)  in  this  order  of  frequency 
is  a  feature  of  Umbrian  (see  von  Planta  i.  568). 

§  138.  Dropping  of  final  consonants  in  Bomanoe.  Lat.  final  consonants 
are  better  preserved  in  monosyllables  than  in  other  words.  £t  is  in  Italian 
e,  before  vowels  ed  ;  in  O.  Fr.  and  Pi'ov.  e  and  ed  ;  in  Span,  y  and  e  ;  au<  is  in 
Italian  o,  od  ;  Fr.  ou,  Span,  o  ;  dfd  in  Ital.,  Prov.  and  O.  Fr.  is  a  before  con- 
sonants, ad  before  vowels,  &c.  -M  remains  in  the  monosyllables,  Fr.  rien 
(Lat.  rem)f  Span,  quien  (Lat.  quem)y  &c. ;  -Hn  a  monosyllable  like  mA,  Fr. 
miel,  Span,  miel,  Ital.  miele ;  -r  in  the  monosyllable  cor^  Fr.  cueur,  O.  Span, 
cuer,  Ital.  cuore  ;  -n  remains  in  non  ^Ital.  no  and  non).  In  longer  words, 
-m  is  dropped,  e.  g.  Ital.  dieci  from  Lat.  ddcem,  amava  from  Lat.  dtnaJbam ;  't  is 
retained  in  Fr.,  e.  g.  O.  Fr.  aimet,  but  Ital.  ama.  Span.  ama.  In  Sardinian  the 
form  used  *  in  pausa '  (at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  &c.)  is  amat,  before  a  vowel 
amad,  e.  g.  amad  issu,  before  a  consonant  ama,  e.  g.  ama  su  padre ;  -/  and  -t- 
are  lost  in  Italian,  e.  g.  frate,  tribuna,  insieme  ^cf.  Span,  ensieme,  but  Fr. 
ensemble) ;  -0  is  lost  in  Ital.  (though  in  monosyllables  it  leaves  an  i,  e.g.  noi, 
crai,  which  is  absorbed  iu  a  preceding  e,  e.  g.  tre),  but  it  is  retained  in  Fr. 
and  Span.,  e.  g.  ItaL  tempo,  Fr.  temps  from  Lat.  tetnpus,  and  from  Lat.  canJtas, 
UgiSy  Fr.  chantes,  lis,  Span  cantas,  lees  ;  -d  is  lost  in  Ital.  ohfe.  Span,  que  from 
Lat.  quidf  but  remains  in  O.  Fr.  qued  ;  -c  has  disappeared  in  Ital.  di  (Lat. 
die),  si  (Lat.  sic) ;  ^ni  is  -n  in  Ital.,  Span.  e.g.  Ital.  aman-o,  Span,  aman,  but 
remains  in  Fr.,  e.  g.  aiment ;  -x  remains  in  Fr.  six,  Span,  seis,  but  not  in  Ital. 
sei.  It  thus  appears  that  French  has  been  far  more  retentive  of  final  con- 
sonants than  Italian  or  Spanish.  In  the  Sardinian  dialect  of  Italian  (Sardinia 
was  the  earliest  province,  and  its  dialect  is  a  descendant  of  the  earliest  stage 
of  Vulgar  Latin),  all  final  consonants  remain,  except  -m,  e.  g.  tempus,  amas, 
amat,  ses,  amant,  nomen,  but  adapt  themselves  to  the  following  initial,  e.  g. 
est  bennidu  (pronounced  *  es  b-*)  (see  Meyer-Liibke  Hal,  Qramm,  p.  156).  But 
in  standard  Italian  there  are  still  traces  of  these  lost  final  consonants  of 
monosyllables,  e.  g.  ebbene  for  e  bene  (Lat.  et  bSni)^  ovvero  for  o  vero  (Lat.  aut 
r^d),  dimmi  for  di  mi  (Lat.  die  mihi),  checcosa  for  ch^  cosa  (Lat.  quid  caugd)^ 
where  the  double  consonant  is  due  to  the  final  having  assimilated  itself  to 
the  following  initial,  as  Latin  d  arose  from  a  collocation  like  cUhbdnis,  *anirfne 
(for  ab  me)y  *ap'patre  (for  abpdire).  In  French  we  see  'Sandhi '  carried  to  far 
greater  lengths  than  Italian,  where  almost  every  word  ends  in  a  vowel. 
Before  an  initial  vowel,  French  -5.  -t,  -r  are  heard  in  pronunciation,  and 
a  nasal  vowel  resolves  itself  into  an  oral  vowel  followed  by  n.  And,  more 
curious  still,  4  of  words  closely  joined  to  a  following  word  beginning  with 
a  consonant  suffers  the  same  change  as  I  before  a  consonant  in  the  middle  of 
a  word  and  becomes  u  ;  e.  g.  du  p^re,  au  p^re,  beau,  like  autre,  &c  In  S. 
Spain  -5  becomes  A,  or  is  dropped,  e. g.  *  Cadi(h) '  (Storm.  Engi.  Phil* i.  p.  71). 

§  139.  Syllable  -  Division.  The  Romance  languages  show 
a   remarkable  agreement   in   their  division   of   the  word    into 
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syllables^  their  principle  of  division  being  to  make  the  syllable 
end  with  a  vowel,  and  begin  with  a  consonant^  or  combination  of 
consonants.  Any  combination  of  consonants,  that  is  pronounce- 
able at  the  b^inning  of  a  word  is  made  to  begin  the  syllable, 
with  the  one  occasional  exception  of  combinations  beginning 
with  «,  where  the  «  is  in  some  languages  allowed  to  end  the 
preceding  syllable.  An  Italian  says  o-bli-quo,  te-cni-co^  e-ni-gma, 
a-tle-ta,  no-stro,  be-ne,  a  pronunciation  which  often  offers  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  Englishmen,  who  would,  for  example,  more 
naturally  pronounce  the  last  word  as  ben-e,  like  *any/  A 
Spaniard  says  ha-blar,  bu-llir,  but  nues-tro,  attaching  the  s  to 
the  first  syllable.  The  Roman  division  of  syllables  was  that  of 
the  Romance  languages,  not  of  the  English^  as  is  proved  to 
certainty  by  the  very  precise  and  unmistakable  statements  of 
the  grammarians  on  the  subject.  Their  rule  is  *  Never  let  a  syl- 
lable end  in  a  consonant  if  the  consonant  can  possibly  be 
pronounced  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  syllable';  and  they 
give  examples  like  pdte-sias,  no-ster,  a-mnis,  ma-gno,  a^gmen. 
The  same  method  is  followed  in  those  inscriptions  which  indicate 
the  syllables  by  dots,  e.g.  C.  L  2/.  vi.  77  t«aN'NI-vs-he-dy*pnvs, 
ii68a  vi'XiTAN'Nis,  as  well  as  by  contractions,  where  the  initial 
letters  of  the  syllables  are  used,  like  mg  {magnwi),  omb  (omnibus), 
pp  {propter) ;  though  on  inscriptions  we  often  find  s  taken  with 
the  preceding  syllable  in  words  like  cae-les-ti  (vi.  77),  SES* 
TV'LE-ivs  (ix.  4028),  with  which  we  may  compare  misspellings 
like  dissccnte  (vide  §  130).  Occasionally  a  grammarian  urges 
the  advisability  of  regarding  the  etymological  formation  of  com- 
pounds like  abs-temius,  ob-liviscor;  but  such  remarks  only  show 
that  the  natural  pronunciation  of  these  words  was  ab^temius,  o- 
bliviscor,  just  as  we  in  natural  utterance  disregard  the  formation 
of  phrases  like  *  at  all,'  •  at  home,'  and  pronounce  *  artall/  *a-tome/ 

§  140.  Teatimony  of  grammarians.  Servius,  in  Don.  iv.  427.  ao  K.,  states 
the  rule  as  follows :  quotienscumque  quaerimus,  quae  consonantes  in 
soribendo  sibi  cohaereant  vel  cui  syllabae  imputentur,  utrum  priori  an 
sequent!,  similitude  aliorum  nominum  hunc  solvit  errorem.  ut  puta  '  aspice' 
.  .  .  intelligimus .  .  .  s  et  p  .  .  .  consonantes  sequent!  tantummodo  dare  non 
debere,  eo  quod  invenitur  sermo  qui  a  duabus  istis  consonant ibus  inchoetur, 
ut  '  spica.'  similiter  '  amnis ' :  debemus  m  et  n  sequent!  syllabae  dare  in 
Hcribendo,  quoniam  invenitur  sermo  qui  ab  his  consonantibus  inchoetur,  ut 
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'  Mnestheus/  '  attulit ' :  non  possumus  duo  t  sequent!  syllabae  dare,  quia 
uuUus  senno  invenitur,  qui  a  duabus  t  couBonantibus  inchoetur,  et  hoc 
in  ceteris  consonantibus  obsenrabimus.  plane  scire  debemus,  coneiciones 
quod  dico  consonantium  non  eas  quae  latinis  syllabis  congruunt,  sed 
etiam  quae  graecis,  exoepta  scilicet  ea  syllaba  quae  constat  de  b  et 
d,  quae  in  latinum  sermonen  numquam  ita  transit,  ut  cohaereat,  ut  est 
fibikka.  qu&ndo  enim  scribimus  '  abditur/  non  possumus  a  in  una  syllaba 
ponere  et  b  et  d  in  sequenti.  He  thus  testifies  to  a-spice,  a-mnia,  <U-tu2itf  ah- 
ditur.  Similarly  Caesellius  (ap.  Cassiod.  vii.  905.  i  K. )  to  pot&^as,  no-stery  oa-pto, 
plo-gtrum,  lU'Siranty  oapi-strunij  c2au-«trttm,  ra-strum^  campe-strej  a-sOa  (for  astula), 
pe-sUum  (for  pesttdum),  car-po,  dor-sum,  Por-dtw,  Pa-ria,  la»pi8,  iu-tua,  ao2-ro,  ner-vtts, 
vol'Vo,  lar'VUypid-viay  te-nu-is,  but  dissyllabic  ten-vis,  he-lu-a&nd  bel-va,  ma-lu-a  and 
mai-va ;  Terentianus  Maurus  (vi.  351,  v.  879  K.)  to  o-mnia,  a-mnis,  and  (v. 
904  K.)  ma-gnus,  di-gnus,  a-gnua,  ai-gna,  pu-gna  (v.  941  KS),/a-xo,  a-xia,  ne-xua,  u-xcr, 
no-xia  ;  Marius  Victorinns  (vi.  29.  ao  K.)  to  a-mnis,  ar-ma,  a-xt«  (cf.  Charisius, 
i.  II.  19  K.  ;  Dositheus  vii.  387.  4  K.)  ;  Caper  (vii.  96.  9  K.)  to  no-strum, 
te'Strum,maje'8t<i8;  Dositheus  (viL  385. 5  K.)  to  a-£rmtn«,  ma-gno ;  Priscian  (i.  p.  4a 
H.)  to  a-bdotnen,  My-gdonides,  Abo-dlas,  A'Haa,  Ae-tnaJ-pae,  nu-pai,  acri-pai,  acri-ptum, 
dra-chma,  a-gtnen,  vi-ctrix,  ace-ptrum,  thus  admitting,  unlike  Servius,  hd  into  the  list 
of  pronounceable  combinations,  and  (p.  50  ll,)pa-scua,  hi-acus,  Co-smfis,  prO'SperOf 
te'StiSj  &c  Bede  and  Alcuin  insist  on  copyists  of  MSS.  breaking  up  words  at 
the  end  of  a  line  according  to  these  rules,  ma-gnus,  pro-pter,  ccHu-mnan  &c» 
Etymological  division  is  recommended  by  Quintilian  (i.  7.  9)  with  the 
instances  har^i-spex,  aba-temius  (quia  ex  abstinentia  temeti  composita  vox  est)  ; 
by  Caesellius  (ap.  Cassiodor.  vii.  906.  i  EL),  ob-Uviscor,  and  (205. 18  K.),  duapicio, 
dtm-ttUit,  trana-tulit,  dba-cotidit) ;  by  Alcuin  (vii.  306. 4  K.),  ob-atipui,  olhaum,  ab-atrepo, 
obs-olevit  (cf.  Cassiodor.  vii.  904.  19  K.).  Priscian  similarly  says  (i.  p.  45  H.) 
si  antecedens  syllaba  terminat  in  consonantem,  necesse  est  etiam  sequentem 
a  consonante  incipere,  ut  *ar-tu8'  Ml-le'  '  ar-duus,'  nisi  sit  compositum,  ut 
<ab-eo'  *  ad-eo' '  per-eo,'  but  adds  that  Herodian  in  his  treatise  on  Ortho- 
graphy declared  it  to  l)e  ^  rationabilius  sonoriusque '  to  follow  the  ordinary 
syllable-division  in  the  case  of  Compounds  too  ;  and  in  another  passage  (i.  p. 
4a)  he  hesitates  between  a-bnuo  and  ab-nuo.  Terentius  Scaurus  (vii.  la.  z  K.) 
censures  '  nes-cio '  for  ne-scio,  a  mispronunciation  which  shows  the  tendency 
already  mentioned  (§  139)  to  detach  a  from  a  following  consonant  or  conso- 
nant group,  or  perhaps  rather  to  divide  it  between  the  two  syllables,  *  nes-scio.' 
The  law  of  Breves  Breviantes  in  Plautine  prosody,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
takes  no  account  of  syllable-division.  Shortening  is  allowed  (after  a  short 
syllable)  of  a  pretonic  syllable  long  by  position  in  words  like  guMmdbuni, 
caviOdtor,  rdunidtia,  where  the  consonant  group  is  divided  between  two 
syllables  neither  more  nor  less  readily  than  in  words  like  agSatdti,  venOatdti, 
where  the  consonant  group  is  confined  to  one  syllable. 

§  141.  Quantity.  The  quantity  and  the  quality  of  a  vowel  are 
two  different  things.  We  are  apt  to  distinguish  in  our  minds 
a  long  and  a  short  vowel  (say  S  and  e)  by  quality,  not  by 
quantity^  thinking  of  ^  as  an  open  E-sound^  of  ^  as  a  close 
E-sound^  whereas  the  terms   '  long '  and   '  short '  should  be 
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applied  only  to  the  amount  of  time  taken  in  pronouncing  the 
vowel,  so  that  there  is,  properly  speakings  a  long*  and  a  short 
open  E  and  a  long  and  a  short  close  E.  It  is  true  that  differ- 
ence in  quantity  and  in  quality  often  go  together ;  thus  Latin  e 
was^  like  our  S,  open  E^  Latin  e  was  close  E^  though  the  long 
sound  of  open  E  was  also  known  in  Latin^  and  was  written 
ae  (§  6).  The  Romance  languages^  which  have  lost  all  other 
distinction  of  the  Latin  long  and  short  vowels^  distinguish  them 
according  to  quality  (e.g.  Lat.  bellu^  is  ItaL  bello  with  open  E^ 
Lat.  ste/la  is  Ital.  stella  ^ith  close  E)^  though  this  distinction 
of  quality  does  not  always  correspond  to  distinction  of  quantity 
(e.g.  the  i  of  Lat.  video  and  the  0  of  Lat.  credo  are  similarly 
represented  in  Fr.  vois^  crois)  (§  6).  Consonants,  too^  may  differ  in 
their  quantity  like  vowels.  For  example^  English  final  consonants 
are  long  after  short,  short  after  long  vowels,  e.  g. '  hill/  '  heel.'' 

We  may  distinguish  at  least  three  degrees  of  quantity  or 
length, — long,  short,  and  half-long, — an  example  of  the  last 
being  the  vowel  of  our  'note,'  while  '  node*  and  German  'Noth' 
have  a  long  vowel.  Latin  half -longs  may  be  detected  by  the 
metrical  scansion  of  a  syllable  as  either  long  or  short,  e.g.  in 
Plautus'  time  the  final  syllables  of  amaf,  fefiet,  obit,  ddlor 
(ch.  iii.  §  40)^. 

The  marked  distinction  between  a  long  and  a  short  vowel  in 
Latin  made  it  possible  for  the  Romans  to  imitate  the  quantita- 
tive metre  of  the  Greeks.  Their  own  native  metre,  the  Satur- 
nian,  which  is  represented  in  literature  by  the  'Odyssea'  of 
Livius  Andronicus  and  the  '  Bellum  Poenicum '  of  Naevius,  but 
which  was  banished  from  the  domain  of  poetry  by  Ennius,  was, 


'  A  poetical  scansion  may  of  course 
be  traditional.  Thus  Martial  (iii.  95.  i ) 
has  hat€,  although  Quintilian  (i.  6.  ai) 
tells  us  that  in  the  ordinary  pronun* 
ciation  of  his  time  the  final  vowel 
was  short.  Nor  is  variation  in  the 
scansion  of  proper  names  proof  of 
half  long  quantity ;  it  is  rather  to 
be  referred  to  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness. The  first  syllable  of  Fidenaef 
for  example)  was  certainly  long,  the 


vowel  being  written  with  ei,  or  with 
the  tall  form  of  i  (to  indicate  the  long 
sound)  on  inscriptions,  and  being 
usually  so  scanned  by  poets  ;  but 
Virgil  (A.  vi.  773)  has  urbemque  Flde- 
nam.  Scansions  like  Italia  (an  imita- 
tion of  a  Greek  prosodical  usage)  are 
mere  metrical  licences,  and  prove 
nothing  about  actual  pronunciation 
(*  Italiam  * .  .  .  extra  carmen  non  de- 
prendaA.     Quint,  i.  5.  18). 
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like  the  metre  of  the  Teutonic  and  other  I. -Eur.  stocks^ 
accentual^  not  quantitative^.  But  the  Romance  languages  do 
not  possess  this  distinction.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  an 
accented  vowel,  such  as  the  second  vowel  of  the  Italian  word 
'  Toscana/  long ;  but  in  reality  it  is  pronounced  with  no  more 
length  than  the  unaccented  vowels  of  the  same  word.  One  of 
the  chief  differences  of  such  a  language  as  Italian  from  Teutonic 
languages  is  the  equal  length  which  it  assigns  to  each  vowel, 
even  a  final  imaccented  vowel.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  final 
e  of  Ital.  notte  with  that  of  Germ.  Oabe,  or  the  final  /  of  Tivoli 
in  the  Italian  and  in  the  usual  English  pronunciation  of  the 
word.  Almost  the  only  really  long  syllables  in  Italian  are 
syllables  long  'by  position/  e.g.  the  first  syllables  of  *  tanto/ 
*  tempo/  which,  as  we  shall  see  (ch.  iii.  §  4),  have  in  fact  a  circum- 
flex accentuation, '  t&nto/  '  tempo.*  Similarly  the  Spanish  accent 
does  not  impair  the  quantity  as  the  English  accent  does ;  and 
in  French  the  usual  quantity  of  every  vowel  is  the  half-long, 
e.g.  jeune.  (See  Storm  on  Romance  Quantity  in  the  Phonet, 
Stud,  1888.)  All  this  points  to  a  period  of  'Vulgar  Latin' 
when  all  vowels  were  equally  short  or  half-long,  and  when  the 
only  predominance  of  one  vowel  over  another  would  be  that  con- 
ferred by  the  stress  of  accentuation.  And  we  detect  traces  of 
this  process  of  'levelling'  in  the  evident  uncertainty  of  the  gram- 
marians of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a.d.  about  the  quanti- 
ties of  words  for  which  they  have  not  one  of  the  classical  poets 
to  appeal  to  ^,  and  above  all  in  the  errors  in  scansion  of  those 


'  The  Saturnian  line  had  three 
accents  (main  or  secondary,  ch.  iii.  §  7) 
in  the  first  hemistich  (one  always 
on  the  first  syllable  of  the  line),  and 
two  in  the  second,  and  like  Romance 
poetry  reckoned  (with  permissible 
variations)  a  definite  number  of  syl- 
lables  to  the  line,  seven  to  the  first 
hemistich,  six  to  the  second.  Its 
two  chief  types  were  : 

A-type— 

ix(,)  iz,  xxz   II  xxz,  xu 
(lAbnnt  mAlun  Met^lli  Nannie  po^tae, 

B-type  (less  usiinll  — 


XX(,)   XXy   XXX    N    XXXX,    XX 

priin(a)  inc^dit  C^reria  Proserpina  pAer, 
a  variety  of  the  second  hemistich  of 
the  Atype  being  n  xxxx,  xx  adlocu- 
tussummi,  and  of  the  B-type  II  xxx,  xx 
fiiisse  uirum.  (See  Amer.  Joum.  Phil, 
vol.  xiv.) 

'  The  passages  quoted  from  the 
grammarians  by  Seelmann,  p.  75, 
are  not  conclusive  ;  e.  g.  Ter.  Scaurua' 
distinction  of  facilis  Sg.  from  facileia 
PI.  is  a  matter  of  orthography,  not 
of  pronunciation,  and  is  suggested 
by  Lucilius'  proposed  distinction  of 
the  symbols  •  and  ft  (see  oh.  i.  %  9). 
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Christian  poets  who  imitate  the  quantitative  verse  of  the 
Augustan  poets.  Grammarians  often  censure  mispronunciations 
due  to  the  overmastering  of  quantity  by  accent^  e.  g.  Ceres  (Mar. 
Sacerd.  451.  13  K.),  pices  (Consent.  392. 18  K.),  jnper  and  Orator 
{ib,  39a.  3,  II  quod  vitium  Afrorum  speciale  est) ;  they  frequently 
caution  against  the  confusion  of  eqims  (with  accented  short 
open  e)  and  aeguus  (with  accented  long  open  e)  (Pompeius, 
285.  8  K.^  &c.).  Cf .  the  haphazard  use  of  the  apex  and  tall  I  on 
late  inscriptions  (ch.  i.  §  i).  For  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of 
accentuation  on  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  vowels  (e.  g.  late  Lat. 
tddlum  for  elSwXov),  see  ch.  iii.  §  i ;  for  variations  like  paciscor 
and  pdcem^  (I.-Eur.  pak^  and/%f^-),  see  ch.  iv.  §  51. 

§  142. '  Position.'  In  Latin  poetry  a  syllable  is  scanned  long, 
even  though  it  have  a  short  vowel,  if  the  vowel  precedes  any 
consonant-group  requiring  a  certain  period  of  time  for  pronun- 
ciation. A  long  syllable  of  this  kind  is  said  to  be  long  by 
*  position  '  (positio,  e.g.  Quint,  ix.  4.  86  ;  i.  5.  a8)  ;  and  the  way 
in  which  a  Roman  apprehended  this  length  by  *  position '  may 
be  seen  from  a  passage  of  a  fifth  cent,  grammarian  (Pompeius^ 
112.  26  K.):  ut  puta  si  dicas  ^  et/  unum  semis  habet.  e  vocalis 
est  brevis,  unum  habet  tempus.  t  consonans  est,  et  omnis  con- 
sonans  dimidium  habet  tempus :  ecce  '  et '  imum  semis  habet 
tempus.  adhuc  non  est  nee  longa  nee  brevis ;  plus  tamen  habet 
a  brevi,  minus  quidem  habet  a  longa.  adde  ad  ^  et '  s,  etiam  fit 
longa.  quare  ?  e  brevis  unum  tempus  habet,  t  dimidium  tempus 
habet,  s  dimidium  tempus  habet :  ecce  duo  tempora  sunt,  fece- 
runt  duo  tempora  longam  syllabam.  With  a  naturally  long 
vowel  there  would  be  really  extra-length,  but  there  is  no  account 
taken  in  Roman  poetry  of  the  different  length  of,  say,  the  second 
syllables  of  calesco  (with  e)  and  modestus  (with  e),  both  being 
treated  as  long  syllables.  Plautus^  however,  seems  not  to  shorten 
by  the  Brevis  Brevians  Law  (ch.  iii.  §  42)  a  syllable  with  naturally 
long  vowel,  scanning  quis  Incedit  ?  but  not  quis  ^hisistit  ?  qwis 
tnfSrtur  ?  (before  *-,./*-  the  vowel  of  in  was  long,  §  144). 

Consonant  groups  which  admitted  of  more  rapid  pronuncia- 
tion were  not  necessarily  scanned  long,  viz.  groups  composed  of 
a  mute  and  a  liquid  (r,  /).     Thus  in  Virgil  agrnm  (with  a)  may 
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be  scanned  with  the  Brst  syllable  long  or  short  as  the  poet 
chooses.  Plautos  and  the  older  dramatists^  who  follow  more 
the  actual  pronunciation  of  everyday  life^  never  scan  such  a 
syllable  long^  though  in  other  than  dramatic  poetry  this  scansion 
is  found ;  e.g.  Ennius  in  his  epic  has  nigrum  (Ann.  1 87  M.),  Mcru- 
ficare  (H.  233),  &c.,  with  first  syllable  long^  whence  we  may 
infer  that  in  rapid  unconventional  utterance  such  a  syllable  was 
short,  but  in  measured  ceremonious  speech  the  longer  dwelling 
of  the  voice  on  the  mute  and  liquid  justified  a  long  scansion. 
That  such  a  syllable  differed  from  an  ordinary  short  syllable  is 
seen  in  the  avoidance  by  the  dramatists  of  the  shortening  of 
a  vowel  after  a  mute  and  a  liquid  by  the  Brevis  Brevians  Law ; 
e.g.  Plautus  scans  oM  readily,  but  avoids  a  scansion  like  Sffr^. 
The  same  pronunciation  of  a  mute  with  r  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Imperial  times^  to  judge  by  Servius'  note  on  Virg.  A. 
i.  384  Libyae  deserta  peragro]  '  per '  habet  aceentum  ;  nam  *  a  ' 
longa  quidem  est,  sed  non  solida  positione ;  muta  enim  et  liquida 
quotiens  ponuntur,  metrum  juvant,  non  aceentum  (cf.  Quint, 
i.  5.  28  ;  ix.  4.  86),  but  not  of  a  mute  with  I  in  the  word  maniplis^ 
according  to  the  same  authority  (Serv.  2AA.  xi.  463  in  hoc  sermone, 
ut  secunda  a  fine  habeat  aceentum  usus  obtinuit).  The  establish- 
ment of  the  pronunciation  jnanijdus  with  long  second  syllable  (but 
short  I)  has  been  plausibly  referred  to  the  longer  form  man{pulwt 
(on  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  parasitic  or  svarabhaktic  vowel 
in  Latin  between  a  mute  and  /,  see  §  102);  but  it  may  be 
objected  that  Plautus  scans  poplus  with  first  syllable  short,  as  well 
as  trisyllabic  pdpulm ;  and  makes  the  suffix  tlo^  (ch.  v.  §  25)  one 
syllable,  with  preceding  vowel  scanned  short,  in  vMiclum,  though 
(normally)  two  syllables  in  ciiMculum,  In  the  Bomance  lan- 
guages the  accent  has  been  shifted  to  all  penultimate  vowels 
followed  by  a  mute  with  r,  e.g.  Ital.  allegro  (with  accent  on 
second  syllable)  from  Lat.  dktcris  (Vulg.  Lat.  ^alecro-)  (see 
ch.  iii.  §11),  which  shows  that  in  Vulgar  Latin  the  combination  of 
a  mute  with  ;*  came  universally  to  constitute  length  by  position. 
This,  too,  has  been  explained  by  the  supposition  of  a  parasitic 
vowel,  *fl//c*r(?-,  like  the  occasional  spelling  arbiterium  (in 
poetry^  however,  arhitrium  is  invariably  scanned  with  short 
seocmd  syllable),  but  may  also  be  referred  to  the  practice  which 
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we  see  most  clearly  in  Italian  of  lengthening  a  mute  before  r, 
e.g.  fabbro  {JjaA,,  f&bro-),  febbre  (Lat. /?^w),  and  Ital.  ocehio 
from  Lat.  dculus  (Vulg.  Lat.  oclus,  *occlus  ?),  suggests  a  similar 
account  of  the  Imperial  Latin  pronunciation  of  maniplus.  We 
see  the  same  doubUng  in  English  ^fodder'  (from  'food  '),  '  bitter' 
(from  '  bite '),  *  apple.'  Grober  ascribes  this  consonant  lengthen- 
ing {Camm,  JFoelffl.  p.  171)  to  what  is  called  the  'legato/  as 
opposed  to  the  '  staccato  '  pronunciation  ;  that  is  to  say,  "^fabro- 
was  pronounced  with  linking  of  the  two  syllables  fa-  and  bro-, 
not  with  that  marked  break  of  one  syllable  from  another  that 
we  see  in  Ital.  be-ne  (§  139).  The  same  '  l^ato '  pronunciation 
of  the  two  syllables  of  a  word  like yhctum,  omnis  (but  cf.  §  139), 
he  makes  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  scansion  of  the  first 
syllable  as  long  (similarly  with  fae  tumulum,  &c.),  and  by  the 
tendency  to  attach  an  «  in  a  group  like  st,  sc,  9p  to  the  pre- 
ceding syllable  (seen  in  misspellings  like  disscentey  §  130)^  he 
explains  the  scansion  esto^  nescio,  &c.,  with  first  syllable  long. 
On  the  other  hand^  when  a  word  ended  in  a  vowel  and  the  next 
began  with  si,  sc,  9p,  the  '  legato  '  pronunciation  did  not  equally 
assert  itself,  so  that  Lucretius  allows  a  scansion  like  libera  sponte 
(v.  79)  and  the  like,  though  Virgil  does  not^.  The  Italian  pro- 
nunciation of  festa,  pescare^  aspro,  &c.,  lengthens  the  »y  similarly 
the  /  in  alto,  the  r  in  morte,  the  n  in  mondo,  the  m  in  campo^ 
and  so  on. 

In  early  Latin  poetry  final  -«  as  a  rule  does  not  before  an 
initial  consonant  constitute  length  by  position,  a  fact  due  to  the 
weak  pronunciation  of  -«  at  that  period  (§  126).  Similarly  initial 
K^y  both  in  early  and  classical  poetry,  has  not  the  weight  of  an 
ordinary  consonant.    But  final  -»i  always  has  this  weight  (§  65). 

§  143.  Shortening  of  long  vowel  before  another  vowel.  In 
the  word  piu9  the  i  was  originally  long  (cf .  Osc.  Piihioi  *  Pio ' 
Dat.  Sg.),  and  the  scansion  j!?ia  (MSS.  diu,  dia)  has  been  ascribed 
to  Ennius  in  his  Epic  (ap.  Cic.  Rep,  i.  41.  64 : 

pectora  pia  tenet  desiderium,  simul  inter 
sese  sic  memorant :  O  Romule,  Romule  die), 


^  In  A.  xi.  308 —  ponite.     Hpea  sibi  quisque,  &c., 

spem   siquam  adscitis  Aetolum  a  pause  in  the  sentence  intervenes 

habuistis  in  armis  between  the  two  words. 

K  2 
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though  Plautus  in  his  homelier  dramatic  poetry  recognizes  only 
jnu8.  The  shortening  of  the  i  is  due  to  the  difficulty  found  by  the 
Romans  in  maintaining  the  long  quantity  of  a  vowel  before 
another  vowel.  The  same  is  true  of  diphthongs ;  we  find,  for 
instance,  the  compound  of  prae  and  ^hendo  assuming  the  form 
pre-hendo  (and  even  jyrendo^  §  58).  The  amount  of  length 
assigned  to  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  in  such  a  position  would 
differ  at  different  periods,  and  even  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
same  period.  Plautus  is  no  doubt  using  the  colloquial  pro- 
nunciation of  his  own  day  when  he  scans  CKus  (Adj.)  (Poeti* 
699  ;  Cure,  78)  ;  whereas  nmus  was  not  in  vogue  at  Quintilian's 
time  (extra  carmen  non  deprendas,  sed  nee  in  carmine  vitia 
ducenda  sunt,  Quint,  i.  5.  18),  and  Servius  (ad  Virg.  A.  i.  451) 
says  that  andiit,  and  not  audtii,  leniif  and  not  leniit,  was  the 
ordinary  pronunciation,  the  forms  with  the  short  penult  being 
a  usage  of  poetry.  Here  the  retention  of  long  i  in  Servius^ 
pronunciation  may  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  the  forms  with 
t\  audlvif,  ienivit,  and  similarly  we  find  in  Ter.  Phorm,  573 
andieras.     The  fui  of  Ennius,  e.g.  Ann,  431  M.  : 

nos  sumus  Romani  qui  fuimus  ante  Rudini, 

is  sometimes  used  (especially  at  the  end  of  a  line,  i.e.  through 
metrical  necessity)  by  Plautus,  who  makes  similar  use  of  fieri, 
flerem,     (On  Ennius'  adnuH  Perf.  &c.  see  ch.  viii.  §  50  ;  we  have 
FWEiT,  C.I.L,  i.  1051.) 

The  same  shortening  must  have  appeal^  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  sentence,  when  a  word  ending  in  a  long  vowel  or  diph- 
thong preceded  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  so  that  the 
*prosodical  hiatus'  of  Latin  poetry,  e.g.  Plaut.  ttt  amas,  Enn. 
Scipi6  inuicte  (cf.  Ennt  imaginis),  Virg.  qut  amant,  &c,  \i'as 
a  native  Latin  usage  and  not  an  imitation  of  Greek  versifica- 
tion ^.  Final  long  vowels  would,  therefore,  have  a  short  variety 
or  *  doublet,^  which  occurred  as  often  as  a  vowel-initial  followed, 
and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  tendency  of  the  accent  to  weaken 
a  long  final,  especially  in  iambic  words  (ch.  iii.  §  40),  explains  the 
early  shortening  of  final  a,  e.g.  ferrciy  and  the  later  shortening  of 
final  -5,  e.g.  pov^  in  Imperial  Latin  (ch.  iii.  §  45). 

*  It  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  Saturnian  metre  {Amer.  Journ.  Phil.  xiv.  310). 
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On  inscriptions  we  not  unfrequently  find  a  short  i  before 
another  vowel  in  the  middle  of  a  word  written  with  the  tall 
form  of  the  letter,  the  usual  sign  of  i  (ch.  i,  §  i),  e.g.  dIe,  with 
pbIvsqvam  {C.  I.  L,  vi.  10239) ;  and  in  the  Romance  languages 
the  i  of  dies  is  represented  by  the  usual  representative  of  Latin  i, 
e.g.  Ital.  di,  Prov.  dia,  Fr.  di,  Span.  dia.  This  at  first  sight 
seems  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  usual  law  of  shortening 
a  long  vowel  before  another  vowel.  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
a  short  vowel  was  lengthened  in  this  position  ;  all  that  the 
Romance  forms  and  the  spelling  with  tall  /  need  imply  is  that 
the  /  had  the  quality  (not  necessarily  the  quantity)  of  long  *,  in 
other  words,  had  the  close  and  not  the  open  sound  (§  14).  This 
is  certainly  the  explanation  of  Romance  *pio,  with  close  i  (Ital. 
pio,  &c.),  and  of  the  pIvs  of  inscriptions,  e.g.  CLL,  vi.  1058, 
for  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  a  long  I  shortened  in 
Latin  retained  the  quality  of  long  e,  audita  &c.,  of  the  classical 
and  later  period  being  pronounced  with  the  close,  not  the  open 
i-sound  (§  14).  But  the  i  of  dies  must  have  been  originally 
short  (ch.  iv.  §  63).  (The  examples  from  Romance  are  discussed 
in  JT.  Z,  XXX.  337 ;  additional  examples  of  tall  I  in  dies^  pius  on 
inscriptions  are  given  in  Christiansen,  De  apicibus  et  I  longis^ 
p.  3  a.)    (Cf .  the  sound  of  Engl.  '  the '  before  a  vowel.) 

§  144.  Change  in  quantity  of  vowel  before  certain  consonant- 
gpronps.  The  quantity  of  a  vowel  which  stands  before  a  group 
of  consonants  or  a  double  consonant  in  Latin  is  not  so  easily 
determined  as  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  followed  by  a  single  con- 
sonant. In  a  word  like  melUctdtlile  the  scansion  of  the  word  by 
the  Latin  poets  will  fix  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  of  every 
syllable  except  the  third.  The  //  of  the  third  syllable  is  long  by 
'  position,'  as  it  is  called,  because  it  stands  before  the  consonants 
cty  but  we  cannot  tell  from  a  line  like — 

venit  summa  dies  et  ineluctabile  tempus, 

whether  it  is  also  long  by  nature  or  not.  To  ascertain  the 
natural  quantity  of  these  vowels  which  are  long  by  position^, 
we  can  refer  to  two  main  sources  of  information;    first,  the 

^  For  a  list  of  them,  see  lAfkrx,  HiUfMichlehi^,  Berlin,   1889  (a  book  to  be 
used  with  caution). 
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inscriptions  which  denote  a  long  a,  e,  o,  u  by  an  apex,  a  mark 
like  the  symbol  of  the  acute  accent  (and  from  c.  130  B.C.  by 
doubling  the  vowel),  a  long  i  by  the  tall  form  of  that  letter; 
second,  the  Romance  languages  which,  as  we  have  seen,  dis- 
tinguish a  long  from  a  short  e,  i,  o,  »,  when,  as  seems  usually 
to  have  been  the  case,  the  long  and  the  short  vowel  differed  in 
Vulgar  Latin  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity.     Neither  of  these 
sources  are  wholly  satisfactory.  The  apex  and  tall  i  seem  to  be  often 
used  at  haphazard,  especially  on  inscriptions  later  than  150  a.d., 
and  the  latter  has  other  uses  than  to  expi*ess  long  e,  such  as  for 
initial  i,  consonantal  i  (oury),  and  so  on  ^.     The  Romance  lan- 
guages, and  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  loanwords,  often  indicate 
a  quantity  different  from  that  which  can  be  inferred  for  a  word 
in  Classical  Latin,  a  very  natural  thing  if  we  consider  how  much 
the  pronunciation  of  a  vowel  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the 
consonant-group    next  which  it  stands,  and  by  the  analogy  of 
other  words   of  a  similar  form.      Some   help   is   occasionally 
afforded  by  the  statements  of  grammarians  on  the  quantity  of 
this  or  that  vowel,  though  even  they  sometimes  show  by  their 
hesitation  that  the  pronunciation  of  such  vowels  was  in  their 
time  not  always  definitely  established.     Aulus  Gellius  (second 
cent.  A.D.),  for  example,  discusses  the  proper  quantity  of  e  in 
quiesco  (vii.  15),  and  decides  for  e  on  the  analogy  of  calesco, 
uitesco,  stffjpesco  and  other  Inceptives,  as  well  as  of  the  noun  quies 
(cf .  quiesco  C,  I.  L,  vi.  25531),  though  he  adds  that  a  friend  of  his, 
an  educated   man,  invariably  pronounced   the  word  with  short 
Cy  quiesco.     In  another  passage  (ix.  6)  he  recommends  the  pro- 
nunciation dclifo,  against  a  common  pronunciation  of  his  time, 
dctitOy  which  was  defended  by  the  analogy  of  the  short  vowel  of 
the  simple  verb  ago.     The  grammarians  of  a  later  date,  when  the 
distinction  between  long  and  short  quantity  was  beginning  to 
disappear,  are  still  more  at  a  loss  about  those  quantities  for  which 
they  have  not  the  authority  of  the  classical  poets  to  fall  back 
upon.      It  is  difficult  to  believe  Priscian  (ix.  a8)  (sixth  cent.) 
when  he  posits  a  naturally  long  penult  for  all  perfects  with  ^, 


*  See  Christiansen,  De  apicibua  et  I  Umgis  inscriptionum  latinarum,  1889  (a  Kiel 
dissertation). 
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e.g.  iliexi,  and  for  no  others,  e.g.  duxi,' nor  yet  when  he  makes 
the  a  of  manH  long  by  position  only  (ix.  27).  Greek  transcrip- 
tions, too,  are  often  dangerous  guides ;  for  the  quality  of  Greek 
€  and  77,  o  and  co,  differed,  as  we  have  seen  (§  32,  §  21),  from  that  of 
Latin  ^,  e^  d,  3,  the  Greek  short  vowels  being,  at  least  in  the 
Attic  period,  close  and  the  long  vowels  open,  while  the  Latin  short 
vowels  had  the  open,  the  long  the  close  sound.  Greek  ov  is  no 
indication  of  the  long  u  of  Latin,  but  merely  of  the  «^-sound  of 
Latin  u,  as  opposed  to  the  «-sound  of  Greek  v.  Greek  €i,  how- 
ever, almost  always  indicates  Latin  i  (see  Eckinger). 

Etymology  indeed  will  often  help  us.  Thus  we  can  infer 
a  long  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  of  luctus^  grief  (the  u  is  marked 
long  on  inscriptions),  from  the  analogy  of  lugeo;  though  we 
should  never  have  guessed  that  keHemns^  unlike  heri,  had  a  long 
vowel,  if  we  had  not  been  informed  of  the  fact  by  a  Latin 
grammarian  (Mar.  Victorin.  vi.  15.  15  K.  *  hestemum '  producte 
dici  debet :  nemo  enim  est,  qui  latine  modo  sciat  loqui,  qui  aliter 
quam  producta  syllaba  *  hestemum '  dixerit).  The  metrical  treat- 
ment of  words  by  the  early  dramatists  may  also  be  appealed  to, 
if  it  be  granted  that  a  vowel  long  by  nature  is  seldom  or  never 
shortened  by  the  influence  of  a  preceding  short  syllable,  in  words 
like  vdluptdfem,  or  phrases  like  quM  ignSras  (see  ch.  iii.  §  34).  With 
all  these  aids  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  the  quantity  of  vowels  long  by  '  position '  in  Latin,  quite 
enough  to  prove  the  irrationableness  of  our  usual  method  of 
pronunciation  which  ignores  all  distinction  of  quantity  in  their 
case  ^,  though  hardly  enough  to  settle  satisfactorily  the  question 
with  which  this  paragraph  proposes  to  deal,  namely  the  extent 
to  which  the  influence  of  one  consonant-group  tended  to  shorten 
a  vowel  naturally  long,  of  another  to  lengthen  a  vowel  naturally 
short.  To  ascertain  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  and  of  our 
ignorance  on  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  more 
minute  examination  of  the  several  words  involved  than  is 
generaUy  wanted. 


*  Our    ordinary  pronunciation  of      tflex,  *  lawless.'    We  pronounce  both 
lAtin  makes  no  distinction,  for  ex-      '  illdz '  I 
ample,  between  tU&c,  *  aUuring/  and 
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In  one  case  at  least  We  seem  to  have  safe  ground  under  our 
feet.  Cicero  (Orator,  xlviii.  §  1,59),  tells  us  that  in-  and  con- 
lengthened  their  vowel  when  compounded  with  a  word  begin- 
ning with  9  or  f:  quid  vero  hoc  elegantius,  quod  non  fit  natura 
sed  quodam  institute,  ^indoctus'  dicimus  brevi  prima  littera, 
^  insanus '  producta^  '  inhumanus '  brevi^  '  inf elix '  longa.  et,  ne 
multis^  quibus  in  verbis  eae  primae  litterae  sunt,  quae  in 
'sapiente'  atque  'feliee,^  producte  dicitur,  in  ceteris  omnibus 
breviter.  itemque  '  composuit '  '  consuevit '  *  concrepuit '  *  con- 
fecit  ' :  consule  veritatem,  reprehendet ;  refer  ad  aures,  probabunt. 
That  this  rule  should  be  extended  to  all  vowels  before  iw,  {fif), 
we  see  from  such  statements  of  grammarians  as  that  Present 
Participles  in  -e^ts,  --ans  had  in  the  Nominative  a  long  vowel 
(Probus  iv.  245.  13  K. ;  Pompeius,  v.  113.  23  K.),  while  the 
original  shortness  of  this  e  is  indicated  by  the  Romance  languages 
for  the  other  cases  (e.  g.  Ital.  -ente  with  open  e  in  the  penult) ; 
that  e  was  long  in  the  termination  of  Numeral  Adverbs  in  -ien*^ 
-tea  (Probus  iv.  247.  9.  K.)  (cf.  O.  Ind.  kiy&nt,  &c.),  and  in  the 
Nominative  Singular  of  denSj  gens,  mens,  &c.,  (Bede  vii.  230. 
15  K.),  while  e  in  the  other  cases  of  these  nouns  is  indicated  by 
the  Romance  forms  (e.  g.  Ital.  dente^  gente,  with  open  e,  Span, 
diente^  miente).  Probus^  however^  seems  to  inculcate  inadfis, 
insdntis  as  opposed  to  fofis^fonlis  (iv.  6.12  and  28.  26  K. :  cf .  Prise, 
vii.  39).  Inscriptions,  too^  show  the  apex  in  words  like  cl^meks 
(C.  /.  L.  ii.  4550),  PHOciD^NS  (vi.  1527  d  28),  and  a  host  of 
other  examples  with  ns  (see  a  list  of  them  in  Christiansen^  Ue 
apicibuSy  &c.  p.  41);  while  Greek  inscriptions  have  -lyry,  ag. 
Upovbrjvs  (Eckinger,  p.  115).  Finally  Romance  forms  like  Ital. 
teso  (with  close  e)  from  Latin  fe{n)atfs,  the  participle  of  tendo 
(with  open  e)  from  Latin  tendo,  not  only  indicate  a  long  vowel 
before  ns  in  Latin^  but  also  seem  to  show  that  this  long  e  had 
the  same  quality  as  the  usual  Latin  e  (close  e),  and  was  not 
a  mere  protraction  of  the  open  ^-sound  of  short  e  ^.     Quintilian 


*  The  speUings  t{h)ensaui'us  for  -tfc*  ;with  long  open  E,  §  41),  but 
Orjiravpos,  Scapiensttla  for  lUavrij  vkri  are  to  be  compared  with  the  mis- 
er ^UawTrj<Tv\ri,  Chersonensus  for  Xfp^  speUing  censured  in  Probi  App.  198. 
a6i^rfcot  (see  Georges)  do  not  then  21  K.,  occatisio  for  occasio  (see  §  66). 
offer  -ens-  as  the  equivalent  of  Gk.  Long  open  £  was  written  ae  ($  41). 
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(i.  7.  29)  tells  us  that  in  the  word  consuieH  the  nasal  was  not 
sounded^  a  fact  possibly  expressed  by  the  usual  abbreviation  of 
the  word  on  inscriptions,  cos.  The  dropping  of  the  nasal  is  also 
indicated  by  spellings  like  iwvies  beside  iwviens,  and  by  the 
Romance  forms^  e.g.  Ital.  teso  (Lat.  te{n)8U8),  and  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  loanwords,  e.g.  Welsh  dwys  (Lat.  de(n)9us),  O.H.G. 
isila  (Lat.  t(n)jftiia,  cf.  Diom.  i.  409.  3  K.  ;  Serv.  in  Bon.  iv.  442. 
30  K.)  (cf.  Ifebos,  C.  /  L,  vi.  19873). 

The  grammarians  who  repeat  the  rule  of  Cicero  with  regard 
to  i«-  and  c*m-  (Gellius,  ii.  17;  Probus,  iv.  149.  33  K.  and  253. 
22 ;  Diomedes,  i.  433.  15  K. ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  i.  187  ;  Max.  Vict, 
vi.  204.  16  K.;  Audaeis  exc.  vii.  354.  21  K.),  often  add  the 
remark  that  the  rule  was  not  strictly  followed  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  their  time.  Thus  Diomedes  (i.  409.  3  K.)  says  of 
in-  and  con-  before  «,/,  *  plerumque  producuntur '  (cf.  Cledonius,  v. 
76.  9  K.) ;  and  Servius  (ifi  Boti,  iv.  442.  28  K.)  intimates  that 
the  rule  was  often  violated  in  practice,  plerumque  enim  non 
observantes  in  barbarismos  incurrimus.  This  probably  indicates 
a  tendency  of  later  Latin  to  give  in-  and  con-  in  these  compounds 
the  same  short  vowel-sound  that  they  had  in  other  compounds 
like  hicedo,  cdticedo,  and  in  the  simple  forms  hi,  cum ;  and  this 
will  explain  why  it  is,  that  on  all  but  the  earliest  inscriptions  of 
the  Empire,  the  instances  of  apexed  vowels  before  fi^  are  not  so 
frequent  in  these  compounds,  as  in  other  words  (see  the  lists 
given  by  Christiansen),  and  also  why,  both  on  inscriptions  and  in 
Romance  forms,  instances  of  a  long  vowel  before  w/  are  rare ' . 
For  the  combination  nf  hardly  occurs  except  in  the  case  of  verbs 
beginning  with  /  compounded  with  iu-  and  can-.  The  word 
consul  was  perhaps  not  regarded  as  a  compound;  for  the  0  is 
marked  with  the  apex  on  inscriptions  with  great  persistency. 
In  Welsh,  too,  the  Old  Welsh  form  cusil  points  to  a  Latin 
cd{n)nlinm  (cf.  Diom.  i.  409.  3  K. :  Serv.  in  Bon.  iv.  442.  30  K.). 
But,  for  compounds,  which  were  realized  in  popular  usage  to  be 
compounds,  the  pronunciation  of  Cicero's  time  must  have  gone 

*  The    tall    1    of    Imferi    (C.  I.  L.  inscription  has  tlie  tall  form,  e.  g.  Ita. 

vi.   7579),    quoted    by   Cliristiansen  Impetra.     It  is  always  difficult  to  be 

and  Seelmann,  is  no  certain  indica  surewhetherlNS-,lNF- on  inscriptions 

tion  of  long  1.     Every  initial  t  of  this  indicate  long  1,  or  meraly  initial  t. 
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more  and  more  out  of  fashion  under  the  Empire.  Its  prevalence 
in  the  time  of  Plautus  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Flautus  is  averse  to  m-,  inf-  being  shortened  by  the  influence 
of  a  preceding  short  syllable  (see  §  142).  In  Umbro-Oscan  we 
see  lengthening  of  a  vowel  before  «*,  nf  in  Osc.  keenzstur, 
'  censor/  (with  long  open  E,  §  6),  Umbr.  aanfehtaf ,  *  infectas/ 

The  remark  of  Priscian  (ii.  63),  that  the  terminations  -gnmy 
-gna,  -gnum  are  always  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  has  been 
extended  by  Marx  and  others  into  a  rule  that  the  combination 
^gn-  always  lengthened  a  preceding  vowel.  Of  Priscian's 
examples  {regnum,  atdgnum,  benlgnus,  malignus,  ahiegnuSy  privignns, 
Paelignus),  abiegnns,  regnnm^  %t-dgnum  had  probably  originally 
a  long  vowel  (cf.  ahiefty  regent^  stare) ;  piivlgnus  gets  a  certain 
amount  of  confirmation  from  the  spelling  prIvIgno  on  a  soldier's 
epitaph  (C  /.  L,  vi.  3541) ;  but  bentgnvs,  maFignns  receive  none  from 
Romance  forms  like  Ital.  benigno,  maligno,  which  are  probably 
*  bookwords/  acquired  by  recent  borrowing  from  Latin,  not 
naturally  transmitted  by  continuous  usage  from  Roman  times. 

The  Romance  forms  (e.g.  Ital.  degno,  Span,  des-den,  'dis- 
dain'; possibly  *  bookwords/  A.L.L.  viii.  324),  point  to  Vulg. 
Lat.  dignus'y  but  the  word  has  the  tall  /  in  C.I.L,  vi.  6314 
dIqne,  and  elsewhei'e.  They  point  also  to  stgnum  (cf.  stgillum)^ 
(Ital.  segno,  Span,  sena,  &c.) ;  but  on  inscriptions  we  have 
sIqnum  {C,  I,  L,  vi.  10234,  a  carefully  written  inscription  of 
153  A.  D.,  and  elsewhere),  slaNiPiCABO  (vi.  16664).  The  gram- 
marian Diomedes  (fourth  cent.),  speaking  of  the  rhythmic 
arrangement  of  some  of  Cicero's  clauses  (i.  470.  9  K.),  seems 
to  speak  of  digniias  as  an  anapaest,  just  as  he  calls  ju9f4tm 
a  trochee;  and  if  this  be  the  right  construction  of  his  words, 
it  suggests  that  he  pronounced  dtgniids.  Welsh  swyn,  a  charm, 
Old  Irish  sen,  blessing,  senaim,  to  bless,  to  sain,  Old  High  Ger- 
man segan,  charm  against  evil,  blessing,  are  all  from  a  late 
Latin  signum  in  its  Christian  sense  of  '  the  sign  of  the  cross ' ; 
and  their  form  indicates  a  form  segnum,  with  close  ^,  a  develop- 
ment of  an  earlier  s^guum,  not  signum  (cf.  §  14).  The  Romance 
forms  indicate,  too,  a  short  vowel  in  lignum,  pignus^  pugnus,  and 
show  us  that  if  the  lengthening  of  a  vowel  before  gn  was 
a  tendency  of  Latin  pronunciation  at  all,  it  was  not  one  so 
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marked,  and  so  persistent,  as  the  lengthening  before  ns.  [For 
further  discussion  of  this  question,  see  Bezz.  Beiir,  xvi.  189  sqq. ; 
MSm.  80c.  Ling.  vi.  34  note;  K.  Z.  xxx.  337,  where  it  is  suggested 
that  the  change  in  the  vowel  was  one  of  quantity  merely,  not  of 
quality,  so  that  dignus^  lignum,  would  have  the  long  open  e-sound. 
Bef  ore^»,  By  a  phonetic  law  of  Latin,  ^  became  i  (ch.  iv  §  8)].  The 
spelling  plQMEN(tum)  on  an  African  inscription  (C  /.  X,  viii.  1344) 
is  not  evidence  enough  for  a  lengthening  of  the  vowel  before  gm; 
nor  is  the  exact  relation  clear  between  stibtegmen  and  subtemeuy 
exagmen  (?)  and  exdmen  (Class.  Rev.  vol.  v.  p.  294 :  Efym,  LaL 
p.  1 26)  (see  ch.  iv.  §  1 1 6). 

In  the  Perfect  Participle  Passive  and  kindred  formations  of 
verbs  whose  Present  ends  in  -go^  pseoeded  by  a  short  syllable, 
e.g.  KgOy  ago,  we  find  a  long  vowel.  Thus  lector^  lecturn^  actum. 
Rotor  (from  a  third-conjugation  form  *ligere?)  are  attested  by 
Aul.  Gellius  (xii.  3  and  ix.  6),  lecto  by  Porphyrio  (ad  Hor.  S. 
i.  6.  laa),  while  on  inscriptions  we  have  lector  (C.  I.  L.  vi.  9447^ 
the  epitaph  of  a  grammaticus,  and  so  presumably  correct  in 
spelling  ;  vi.  27140),  adlectd,  xiv.  376  (second  cent,  a.d.),  &c.,  dctls 
(vi.  1527  d  59,  B.C.  8-2),  &c.,  infrdctd  (ix.  60,  c.  100  a.d.)  (while 
a  for  frango  is  proved  by  effringo,  confringo  (I  from  i) ),  recte  ^ 
(xii.  2494,  beginning  of  first  cent.  a.d.),  tector  (vi.  5205),  and 
the  like  (see  Christiansen,  p.  47,  and  cf.  At/kto?,  7rpoTT|KTo[pos]  on 
Gk.  inscrr.,  K.  Z.  xxxiii.  402.).  The  long  vowel  is  also  found  in 
the  Perfect  (properly  S.-Aorist,  see  ch.  viii.  §  39)  of  these  verbs, 
rexi,  texi  (Prise,  ix.  28,  who  adds  illexi^)^  rexit  (C.I.L.  v.  875, 
105  A.D.),  tixit  (x.  1793)  (see  Christiansen,  p.  49).  Whether 
it  is  due  to  the  consonant-groups  g  and  t,  g  and  s,  or  is  a 
lengthening  peculiar  to  the  Perfect  and  kindred  forms  of  the  verb 
(see  ch.  viii.  §  39),  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  latter  supposition 
is  certainly  the  more  probable.  The  single  instance  on  inscrip- 
tions of  a  form  that  is  not  Verbal,  viz.  mdx(imo)  (vi.  2080,  the 
Acts  of  the  Arval   Brotherhood,  c.  120  a.d.)  is  not  sufficient 


^  So  that  there  was  complete  asson-  alluded  to  by  Hor.  {Epp.  i.  i.  59)  rex 

a  nee  between  rSx  and  rBctB  in   the  eris  aiunt  Si  recte  facies. 

children's  verse  :  '  Plautus  puns  on  iUedua,  the  Verbal 

r6x  eris,  si  r^cte   facies;   si  non  Noun  from  iffteto,  and  ledus  (from  2^o), 

facies,  n6n  eris,  a  bed,  Bacch.  55. 
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evidence  for  the  former.  Diomedes  (431.  17  K.)  says  the  t  of 
nix  is  short.  A  similar  difficulty  presents  itself  in  connexion 
with  the  parallel  formations  from  Verbs  ending  in  -uffo.  Gellius 
(ix.  6)  attests  unctus  beside  ungo ;  and  on  inscriptions  we  have 
syunctum  {C,  I,  L.  vi.  1527  e  38,  B.C.  8-2),  &c.,  defunciis  (v,  1326), 
&c.,  coiijufixit  (xii.  4333,  time  of  Antonines),  e(Rthicto9\\i,  25617, 
A.D.  10),  ductus  (x.  4104)  (see  Christiansen,  pp.  44  sqq.).  Here 
the  spelling  sdnctn%  (cf.  Osc.  saahtum,  Umbr.  sahata),  frequent 
on  inscriptions,  seems  to  show  that  the  lengthening  occurs 
before  original  11c  (sacer  ^),  as  well  as  before  nc  from  original  tip ; 
but  the  few  instimces  of  non-verbal  forms,  viz.  conjuiix  (vi.  6592, 
6593),  the  numeral  qtmicfns,  frequent  on  inscriptions  (Christian- 
sen, p.  46)  (cf.  qninque,  qi/tui),  are  again  insufficient  evidence  to 
separate  the  lengthening  from  the  ordinary  lengthening  of  the 
Latin  Perfect.  The  absence  of  the  nasal  in  uactiis  (beside 
nanctus)^  fief  us  (but  Jinctus  Ter.  Eun,  104),  plebeian  defuctus 
(ii.  4173),  and  sactissimae  (vi.  15511 ;  v.  6580)  (cf.  Welsh  saith 
beside  sant,  §  70),  is  explained  in  ch.  viii.  §  10.  In  qutntus  it  is  the 
guttural  that  disappears.  All  the  Romance  forms  point  to  qtilntus 
(cf.  Greek  Kovtivros  and  Kouvtos^  though  the  earliest  forms  are 
KoiyKTios  and  Koirros  :  see  Eckinger,  pp.  1 22  sqq.),  but  declare 
for  the  short  vowel  in  puncttis^  unctus^  einctus^  fmclus^  cinxi^finxi. 
In  the  absence  of  express  testimony,  such  as  we  have  for  n^, 
nfy  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  the  combination  of  g  with 
a  consonant,  like  »,  w,  ^,  *,  whether  preceded  or  not  by  a  nasal, 
had  a  lengthening  effect  on  a  preceding  vowel ;  though  there 
certainly  are  a  good  many  apparent  indications  of  this.  It  is 
equally  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  supposed  influence 
exerted  on  the  vowel  may  have  been  a  change  of  quality  merely, 
and  not  of  quantity,  just  as  the  combination  ngu  had  the  effect 
of  changing  an  0  to  a  w,  e.g.  unguis  for  ^ongvis  (eh.  iv.  §  20). 

146.  r  with  consonant.  Spellings  on  inscriptions  like  Fortun{a),  Fortinutia 
(C.  /.  L.  vi.  7537)  i;cf.  Fotunaie  vi.  2236)  suggest  that  the  0,  which  was  certainly 
originally  short  (Lat.  </r  for  I.-Eur.  r,  see  cli.  iv.  §  92),  has  been  lengthened  by 
the  influence  of  the  following  rt.  If  this  be  so,  it  could  only  have  been  a  local 
pronunciation,  or  at  least  one  that  never  gained  a  secure  footing  in  the 


^  A  fresh  complication  arises  from       a  stem  acicri'  (sacres,  Plautus),  point- 
the  fact  that  beside  ftacro^y  we  have       ing  to  a  root  mo  beside  aac. 
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language  ;  for  the  Romance  languages  testify  abundantly  to  short  vowels  in 
words  like  porcits,  comu,  certus,  &c.  Marius  Sacerdos  (vi.  451.  5  K.)  quotes 
pSmix  as  a  barbarism  ;  and  Pompeius  (y.  ia6.  5)  censures  the  mispronun- 
ciation anna.  So  that  the  initial  0  of  onio^  if  long,  as  attested  by  inscriptions, 
[e.  g.  omat'(it)  C,  I,  L,  x.  6104  (time  of  Augustus),  Qmare  xii.  4333  (time  of 
Antonines  ;  (for  other  instances  on  inscriptions,  see  Christiansen,  p.  53],  and 
by  Celtic  loanwords  (e.g.  Welsh  addurn,  ^  ornament,'  addurno,  ^  to  ornament,' 
Lat.  ad6mo)  must  have  been  originally  long  and  cannot  owe  its  length  to  the 
influence  of  the  following  m.  (Similarly /orma,  ordOj  drca,)  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  0  was  not  really  long,  but  merely  had  the  quality  of  long 
Latin  d>,  in  other  words  was  close  0.  Plautus  seems  to  scan  6m-  after  a  short 
syllable  ;  though  the  instances  are  so  few  as  to  leave  a  slight  doubt  (TWn.  840 
might  possibly  be  novo  aim  dmcUUy  Atil.  721  eo  dmcUus).  There  are  not  wanting 
indications  that  r  with  a  nasal  tended  to  modify  the  quality  of  a  vowel,  e.  g. 
/ofyius  and  /urnusj  formica  and'/urmica,  turnua  (Greek  rSffyosi)^  just  as  in  Italian 
to-day  (though  not  in  the  Toscana)  close  e  becomes  open  before  r  with  a  con- 
sonant, e.  g.  verde,  erpioe  (Meyer-L^bke,  Itai,  Oram,  $  54).  How  far  this  may 
explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  firmus  of  inscriptions  (Christiansen, 
p.  53),  and  the  Yulg.  Lat.  firmusj  postulated  by  Romance  forms  like  Ital. 
fermo,  and  the  Welsh  loanword  fferf,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Arvum  with  short 
a  expressly  attested  by  Audacis  exc.  p.  398.  8  K.,  originally  the  neuter  of 
,  the  adjective  druus,  e.  g.  Plant.  Trttc.  149  non  aruos  hie  sed  pascuos  ager  est, 
appears  with  long  a  in  an  inscription  of  Tiberius'  time  (armli,  C.  I.  L.  vi.  913). 
(For  other 'cases  of  long  vowel  before  r  with  consonant  on  inscriptions,  see 
Christiansen,  pp.  51  sqq.)  [Armay  attested  by  Serv.  in  Don,  426. 11  and  36  K. 
Prise.  Ace.  $21.  15,  Audacis  exc.  328.  6,  is  proved  by  inermisj  for  a  is  not 
weakened  to  e  (ch.  iii.)  ;  drx  Pomp.  130.  7  is  proved  by  co€rceo,'\ 

$  146.  8  with  oonsonant.  The  short  vowel  before  spy  scj  st,  &c,  attested  by 
the  Romance  languages  for  words  like  risperj  piscis,  crista,  is  quite  strong 
enough  evidence  to  disprove  the  theory  that  an  originally  short  vowel  was 
lengthened  before  these  combinations,  and  to  show  that  the  long  vowel 
indicated  by  inscriptions  for  pastor,  pnscxiSy  Mstis,  jOsius,  &c.  (gee  Christiansen, 
pp.  54  sqq.)  must  have  been  originally  long.  Diomedes  (p.  431,  31  ;  432, 16.) 
attests /en^sfra,  daper;  Quintilian  (ix.  4.  85^  agristiSj  Audax  (359. 15  K.)  camp^striSy 
&c,  HSsternus  (Mar.  Yictorin.  vi.  15.  15  K.)  beside  hiri  is  puzzling  ;  also  the 
discrepancy  between  crUstum  of  C.  /.  L,  i.  1 199  and  Yulg.  Lat.  crriata  indicated 
by  the  Romance  forms,  e.  g.  Ital.  crosta.  Festus  (86.  8  Th.)  distinguishes 
lUstrOj  wallowing-places,  from  lustra,  purifications. 

$  147.  n  with  single  consonant.  Vhtdo  (Ital.  vendo  with  close  e),/iintem 
(Probus  6.  12  K.  ;  but  Romance  *Jiint'  by  analogy  of  other  n/-stems),  princeps 
(Ital.  principe,  &c.)  are  enough  to  disprove  the  theory  that  this  combination 
shortened  a  preceding  long  vowel.  There  are,  however,  points  of  difficulty. 
Servius  (in  Don.  496.  34  K.)  attests  i>nn<:eps ;  Diomedes  433.  18  oUniio  (by  anal. 
of  oSm-?)  (for  coventiOy  and  so  originally  cOntio,  or  perhaps  *ciintio  ;  French  nonce, 
annoncer  points  to  a  Latin  form  nUntius  { for  noventiiis,  and  so  originally  nUntius, 
Mar.  Yictorin.  vi.  12. 18  K.)  ;  Romance  words  for  'eleven,'  like  Span,  once,  Fr. 
onze,  point  to  a  Yulg.  Lat.  iindecim  (properly  Undectnij  from  anus  and  decern) 
{sinciput  is  usually  explained  as  *aSm{i)'Capui).  There  are  some  indications 
that  the  quality  of  a  vowel  was  liable  to  change  before  this  combination. 
Thus  'Oftd'  appears  as  -und-  in  frundeSf  a  form  ascribed  to  Ennius  (see  K.  Z, 
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XXX.  336) ;  unguis  seems  to  be  for  ^onguis  (ch.  iv.  $  90).  The  remark  of  a  late 
grammarian  (Anon.  Bern.  Suppl.  11 1  H.),  that  hirundo,  arundo  have  ti,  is  a 
mistake  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  Priscian  i.  p.  123.  7  H. 

§  148.  1  with  oonsonant.  Vulg.  Lat.  remuicum  (Ital.  rimorchio,  Span,  remol- 
que,  Fr.  remorque),  properly  remuicum  (from  Gi*eek  fivfiovXitUj)  is  not  evidence 
sufficient  to  justify  us  in  supposing  that  this  combination  had  the  effect  of 
shortening  a  preceding  long  vowel,  thtra,  the  form  attested  by  the  Romance 
languages,  was  in  all  probability  also  the  classical  form  ;  in  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  50 
read  xna,  miswritten  in  the  Archetype  uis,  as  in  v.  83,  and  then  changed  by 
scribes  to  outs :  ultra,  not  uUra,  is  the  true  reading  of  the  Claudius  Tablet  at 
Lyons,  col.  i.  1.  40  (Allmer  et  Dissard,  Inscriptions  antiques,  Musee  de  Lyon,  vol.  i. 
pp.  70  sqq.).  The  influence  of  this  combination,  however,  in  changing  the 
quality  of  a  vowel  is  seen  in  culmen  beside  cSLUmen,  vult  beside  vSlo,  &c.  (see 
ch.  iv.  $  ao). 

The  shortening  of  a  long  vowel  before  certain  single  final  consonants, 
-r,  't,  &c.  is,  like  the  shortening  and  change  of  final  vowels,  dependent  on 
the  Accent,  and  so  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  (On  the  Assimilation  of 
Consonants,  e.  g.  summitto  for  submitto,  see  ch.  iv.  $  159.) 

§  149.  CrasiB  of  vowels,  Synizesis,  &c.  Two  neighbouring 
vowels  in  the  middle  of  a  word  became  a  Diphthong  if  the 
second  was  i  or  n,  e.g.  coefiis  for  coMus  (used  literally  in  Plant. 
Amph,  657  primo  coetu  uicimus)^  suffered  Crasis  if  they  were 
suitable  vowels,  e.g.  coma  from  co-emo  (of.  Engl,  'doff'  for 
do-off,  *  don '  for  do-on),  while  if  the  first  was  i  or  u  (or  in 
certain  cases  e  or  0)  Synizesis  was  a  common  result,  e.g.  larva 
from  Idrua  (a  trisyllable  in  Plautus).  Compounds  of  a  Preposi- 
tion ending  in  a  vowel,  and  a  Verb,  &c.,  beginning  with  a  vowel 
or  A,  show  vowel-contraction  more  regularly  in  the  early  drama- 
tists than  in  the  Augustan  poets,  e.g.  coerce  (a  dissyllable)  Pacuv., 
conestat  (for  cohonestat)  Accius,  whether  it  be  that  these  con- 
tracted forms  are  a  relic  of  the  earlier  accentuation  of  the  first 
syllable  of  every  word,  cderce,  and  the  uncontracted  the  result  of 
the  shifting  of  the  accent,  c6-irce,  or  that  the  contracted  belong 
to  the  conversational  language  of  everyday  life,  the  uncontracted 
to  the  artificial  diction  of  the  higher  poetry.  Possibly  a  tri- 
syllabic coerce  is  a  '  re-composition '  like  e-nSco  beside  older  enico 
(with  weakening  of  unaccented  vowel),  or  adcurro  beside  accnrro 
(with  assimilation  of  consonants)  (see  ch.  iv.  §  159).  Synizesis  went 
hand  in  hand  with  Syncope  \ldrna  became  larva  at  the  same 
time  that  Idridum  became  lardum  (see  ch.  iii.)],  and  asserted  itself 
more  and  more  under  the  Empire ;  e.g.  quetus  {^quyelus)  for  quielv^ 
is  a  common  spelling  on  late  inscriptions  (cf.  Ital.  cheto.  Span. 
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quedo,  Prov.  quetz).  The  palatalization  of  a  consonant  under 
the  influence  of  a  following  i  (become  y)  before  a  vowel  has 
played  a  great  part  in  the  Romance  languages,  e.g.  Fr.  bras 
from  hracchium^  "^hraccyum  (see  §  48).  A  final  vowel  before  an 
initial  vowel  suffered  elision  (see  the  next  section),  and  the  same 
thing  may  have  happened  to  the  e  of  ne-  in  neutiqtiam,  Sec., 
which  is  scanned  with  the  first  syllable  short  (or  should  we  pro- 
nounce nyutiquaniy  nyuUus,  nyMqvam?)^  while  nSater^  in  which 
the  accent  by  the  Penultima  law  fell  on  the  ne-^  was  pronounced 
as  a  trisyllable. 

%  160.  Vowel-oontraction  in  oomponnds  in  the  early  dramatists.     Coerce 
(dissyll.)  is  found  in  Pacuvius,  Trag,  47  R. : 

gradere  ^tque  atrooem  (xSerce  confid^utiam 

(cf.  I.  345) ;  and  in  Plautus  deariuare  {Capt,  640^  67a),  deasciare  {Mil  884) ; 
deoaadari  (Ocu.  136,  453,  454,  467)  are  quadrisyllables.  But  dehortari  (four 
syUables)  stands  in  contrast  to  hortari  in  Poen,  674 — 

neque  v6s  hortari  n^ue  dehortari  deoet. 

(Ennius,  Ann.  401  has  the  same  verb  in  Tmesis  :  de  me  hortatur.)  The 
phrase  coemptioncUis  senexj  used  of  old,  and  therefore  valueless,  slaves  who  were 
bought  not  singly  but  in  numbers  (from  coemere,  to  buy  in  a  lump)  is  irreve- 
rently applied  to  his  master  by  the  cunning  slave  in  the  Bcuxhides,  976 — 

nunc  Priamo  nostro  si  ^t  quis  emptor,  co^mptional^m  senem 
uendam  ego, 

where  the  word  coempHcnalem  is  scanned  with  five  syllables,  as  cohonestat  appears 
in  the  form  conestctt  in  a  line  of  Accius  {Trag.  445  R.) — 

pr6  se  quisque  cum  corona  cUrum  conest^t  caput.    (MSS.  coneetcU,  constat) 

Of  the  compounds  of  habeOf  dsbeo  always  has  the  contracted  form  in  Plautus  ; 
cohibeo  may  in  all  cases  scan  as  cdbeo,  and  prohibeo  as  prSbeo  ;  piaeheo  is  sometimes 
spelt  praehibeo  in  the  MSS.,  but  the  scansion  may  always  be  trisyllabic,  and 
must  be  so  in  Merc,  1093  ;  and  the  same  holds  true  of  all  the  older  poets.  In 
Terence  we  find  only  prendo  and  reprendo^  not  prehendo  (unless  possibly  Andr, 
353)9  ^or  feprehendo  (from  prae  and  *her^o).  (For  other  instances,  see  Klotz, 
AUr^m.  Metriky  p.  139.)  In  the  classical  literature  the  full  forms  of  these  verbs 
are  generally  restored  [but  o.  g.  togo  from  *co-ag0f  cdgrtto  from  *co-agito  (ch.  viii. 
$  31),  dfbeoy  praebeo,  &c  ],  though  Derivative  words  often  retain  the  shorter  form, 
e.  g.  oSpula  from  *co'apulaj  from  dpere^  to  fasten  ;  praeda  for  *prae-heda  (cf.  pre- 
hendo) ;  praemium  from  *prae-^mo  (cf.  exxmiua  from  eot-^mo)^  &c.  (see  ch.  v.  %  4). 
Coepi  Perf.,  with  its  0.  Lat.  Present  coepio,  comes  from  an  old  verb  Upere 
(cf.  dpiacor)  meaning  *to  fasten'  (Paul.  Fest.  14.  9.  Th.  comprehendere 
antiqui  vinculo  '  apere '  dicebant),  derivatives  of  which  are  aptu*^  apUxre,  as 
well  as  copula  just  mentioned.  In  the  Perfect  we  should  expect  dotpi  like  d&Sgi 
from  cidgo  {co-ago),  and  this  scansion  is  occasionally  found,  as  in  this  hexameter 
line  (usually  referred  to  Ennius'  Annals)  (536  M.) — 

rex  ambas  intra  fossam  retinere  coepit 
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(cf.  Lucr.  iv.  619).     Like  dissyllabic  coepi  (the  usual  scansion  both  in  the  early 
and  in  the  classical  poetry)  U  Terence's  trisyll.  coemisse  {Ad.  225). 

§  161.  SyniBesis  in  Late  and  Vulvar  Latin.  For  a  list  of  spellings  from 
late  inscriptions  and  from  MSS.  like  quesco  (for  qui«sco)j  Febrarius  (Ital.  Febbrajo, 
Span.  Febrero,  Ac.),  see  Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  pp.  444  sqq.,  and  cf.  Georges,  Lex. 
Wortf.  s,w.  vird(t)arium^  se8qn(i)alierj  vac(u)e/aciOf  V€ntr{i^osu8,  8em(i)ertni8,  aemd)- 
usfu8j  9etn(i)uncia,  vitr(e)ariuSj  cUv(e]arium,  All  these  show  suppression  of  u 
(u>),  1  (y)  before  an  accented  vowel,  long  by  nature  or  by  position.  Similarly 
Lat.  coactus  has  become  Ital.  quatto,  Frov.  quait,  Span,  cacho^  through  Vulg. 
Lat.  *<twUtus  (from  *cwaetus\  Lat.  codgulumj  Ital.  quaglio,  Span,  cuajo,  and  so 
on.  Forms  with  Synizesis  occasionally  appear  in  the  Latin  Poets  (classical 
AS  well  as  ante-classical \  e.g.  praemjatores,  Naevius,  Com.  17  R.,  injurjatum, 
Lucilius  ii.  9.  M.,  malmsti^  id.  Inc.  fr.  ix  M.,  genvaj  (enviay  arjete  (with  the  first 
syllables  of  these  three  words  scanned  long  by  position)  (see  Luc.  Muller,  De 
Re  Metrica^  pp.  249  sqq.).     (On  '  scyo '  or  '  scT5/  see  Charisius,  p.  16.  9  K.) 

$162.  Other  examples  of  vowel*oontraotion.  N\l  from  nihU  (always 
monosyllabic  in  Plnutun^  ;  rii^mo  from  *ne-hem.o  ;  dissyllabic  deinde,  prmnde 
(according  to  the  grammarians  these  were  accented  on  the  first  syllable  ;  see 
next  chapter,  and  cf.  the  Plautine  scansion  perinde^  Stick.  530)  ;  comburo  for 
*co-amb-uro  ;  hlmus  for  HNiimuSy  *  of  two  winters '  (cf.  Engl.Hwinter,'  meaning 
a  two-year  old  beast'  from  hiefns  :  copia  and  0.  Lat.  copi-  Adj.  for  *cO'Opiay 
♦co-dpi«-  (cf.  in-6pi-)  ;  antehnc  (see  §  58  for  other  examples  of  the  loss  of  inter- 
vocalic h  with  contraction).  The  loss  of  intervocalic  tr,  y  led  to  contraction 
in  words  like  dlft'or  for  dxvltior,  dinus  a  form  of  rfttinua,  ato  for  *sUlyo  (Umbr.  stahu, 
ch.  viii.  §  9)  (but  e  and  0  do  not  coalesce  in  nioneo,  pleoj  &c.,  nor  a  and  accented 
S  in  dhSnus)  ;  on  these  see  ch.  iv.  $§66  and  70.  So  did  the  loss  of  intervocalic 
m  in  cSgo  for  *c6mdgo,  Ac,  (unless  co  was  a  by-form  of  com^  ch.  ix.  §  aa).  The 
tendency  to  contraction  of  vowels  appears  at  all  stages  of  the  history  of  Latin, 
and  asserted  itself  in  colloquial  Latin  even  more  than  in  the  literary  language. 
(For  a  fuller  list  of  examples  see  Stolz  in  MtlUer's  Hatidbuchj  ii^.  p.  275).  (On 
the  merging  of  i  in  a  following  i,  u  in  a  following  t/,  see  §  48.) 

§  168.  Elision.  Elision  of  a  final  vowel^  or  vowel  preceding 
final  ^m,  before  the  initial  vowel  (or  A  with  vowel)  of  a  follow- 
ing word  is  a  feature  of  Latin  poetry.  That  it  was  also 
practised  in  speaking  we  see  from  passages  like  Cicero,  Orator, 
xliv.  §  150 ;  xlv.  §  152 ;  Quint,  ix.  4.  33  ;  xi.  3.  33-34;  Seneca, 
Fpp.  40  [cf .  Cicero's  story  of  Crassus  mistaking  Cauneas  (sc.  ticus 
vendo)  for  cave  ne  ea^t ;  Div.  ii.  40].  Marius  Sacerdos  (448. 6  K.) 
says  that  in  reading  a  line  like  Virgil's  monstrum  horrendum,  &c., 
the  final  -«w  of  mondrum  was  entirely  suppressed,  but  this  does 
not  quite  agree  with  the  statement  of  Probus  (ap.  Gell.  xiii.  21.6) 
that  turrim  had  a  more  melodious  sound  than  turrem  in  the  line 
fnrrim  in  praecijnti  »tantem^  &c.  In  the  Satumian  Poetry  a  final 
syllable  ending  in  -w  seems  to  have  been  not  elided  but  left  in 
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prosodical  hiatus  (see  §  65),  like  the  -urn  of  circum  in  the  com- 
pounds circu(m)affOy  circii(m)eOy  or  of  sublatum,  &c.,  in  the  forms 
ftublatuiri,  &c.  (eh.yiii.  §  87),  and  the  same  treatment  is  found  occa- 
sionally in  the  older  poets,  e.g.  Ennius  {/inn,  354  M.)  (quoted 
by  Prisician  i.  p.  30  H.)  millia  militiim  octo,  and  even  in  the 
Augustan  poets  with  monosyllables,  e.g.  ntlm  abest  Hor. ; 
a  final  long  vowel  was  also  shortened,  not  elided,  like  any  long 
vowel  before  another  vowel  in  the  middle  of  a  Latin  word, 
e.g.  jMri'hendo^  illius^  and  so  in  the  older  poets  frequently, 
occasionally  in  Augustan  poetry,  e.g.  qui  amant,  Virg.j  Esqui- 
linae  alites,  Hor.  (see  §  143).  This  must  be  a  native  usage,  and  not 
an  imitation  of  Greek  poetry,  Cicero's  remarks  on  this  subject 
may  be  quoted  (Orat.  xlv.  152):  nobis,  ne  si  cupiamus  quidem 
distrahere  voces  conceditur :  indicant  orationes  illae  ipsae  horri- 
dulae  Catonis,  indicant  omnes  poetae  praeter  eos,  qui,  ut  versum 
&cerent,  saepe  hiabant,  ut  Naevius  : 

UO8,  qui  accolitis  Histnim  fluuium  atque  algidam, 

et  ibidem : 

quam  numquam  uobis  Grai  atque  barbari ; 

at  Ennius  semel : 

Scipi-o  inuicte  ; 

et  quidem  nos : 

hoc  motu  radian tis  Etesiae  in  uada  ponti  : 

hoc  idem  nostri  saepius  non  tulissent,  quod  Graeci  laudare  etiam 
solent.  How  far  they  indicate  a  change  in  actual  pronunciation 
or  in  the  mere  technique  of  verse-making  is  doubtful  (cf.  ch.  iii. 

§41). 

§  164.  Parasitic  vowels  (cf .  §§72, 102,  and  ch.  iii.  §  1 3).  When 
two  adjoining  consonants  are  not  easily  pronounced  together  a 
vowel  is  often  inserted  to  facilitate  pronunciation.  This  is  called 
Anaptyxis.  The  inserted  or  '  parasitic  '  vowel  (sometimes  styled 
in  the  terminology  of  the  Sanscrit  grammarians  '  svarabhaktic  ' 
vowel,  from  Sansc.  svara-bhakti-' partial  vowel')  is  often  seen 
in  the  older  Latin  loanwords  from  Greek,  when  the  Greek  word 
contained  a  combination  of  consonants  which  was  not  easily 
pronounced  by  Roman  lips.      A  Roman  did  not  begin  a  word 
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with  the  letters  mn-^  as  the  Greeks  often  did,  so  the  Greek  fiva 
took  in  Latin  the  form  rmna,  just  as  in  French  the  Low  German 
knif  became  canif ;  similarly  we  find  in  Plautus  techina  (e.g.  Poen. 
817),  drachumu  and  the  like.  Marius  Victorinus  (8.  6  K.)  says  that 
the  un-Latin  character  of  the  combination  cm  produced  the  forms 
Alcumeo,  AlcumcHa  (so  on  an  old  Praenestine  mirror,  C,  L  L,  xiv. 
4102),  7?cumei8a,  and  adds  that  the  tragedian  Julius  Caesar 
Vopiscus  (an  older  contemporary  of  Cicero)  was  the  first  to 
conform  the  third  word  to  the  Greek  TeK/utiyo-o-a,  writing  the  title 
of  his  tragedy  Tecmessa,  and  ordering  the  actors  to  pronounce  the 
name  in  this  way  on  the  stage  (cf.  Prise,  i.  39.  5  H.).  (For 
a  list  of  Greek  words  so  treated,  see  Ritschl,  Opusc.  ii.  pp.  469- 
523.)  The  same  thing  is  found  in  native  Latin  words.  The 
sufiix  tlO'  (ch.  V.  §  25),  for  example,  which  indicates  the  instrument 
with  which  an  action  is  performed,  or  the  place  of  its  perform- 
ance, is  in  Lat.  ^culo-y  as  well  as  -cfo-,  e.  g.  v^Alculum,  *  that  by 
which  one  is  carried*  (in  Plautus  always  veMclum),  cUUculum, 
*  the  place  where  one  lies  down.'  In  Plautus  the  -clo-  form  is 
the  more  usual,  especially  after  a  long  vowel;  e.g.  pSriculum  is 
a  quadrisyllable  only  at  the  end  of  a  line  (i.  e.  through  metrical 
necessity)  in  his  plays,  so  that  in  his  time  the  parasitic  vowel 
between  c  and  I  had  not  quite  asserted  its  claim  to  rank  as 
a  separate  syllable  (see  §  102),  though  between  consonants  of 
less  affinity,  e.g.  b  and  I  in  the  ending  -bulum,  it  is  normal;  he 
uses  both  pdpulus  and  pdplus  (the  latter  only  at  the  end  of  a  line) 
(ci,  pilumnoe  poploey  quoted  from  the  Carmen  Saliare  by  Festus, 
244.  24  Th.,  a  phrase  for  the  javelin-bearing  Romans).  On  the 
oldest  inscriptions  we  haLvepoplo-  (e.g.  poplus,  C.I,L,  ii.  5041,  of 
189  B.O.;  poplom  on  the  (restored)  Columna  Rostrata,  pro  poplo 
Ariminesi,  Not.  Scav.  1887,  p.  120);  piaclum  [C.LL.  xi  4766) 
may  be  like  cedre  *caedere'  due  to  Umbrian  influence;  but 
pocolom  on  the  early  Praenestine  vases  (C  /.  Z.  i.  43  sqq.),  tahola 
(i.  197,  198),  &c.  (Marius  Victorinus,  if  we  can  trust  the  read- 
ing, quotes  from  the  '  libri  antiqui  f oederum  et  regum  *  piacolwM 
with  populoi  Romanoi.)  At  a  later  time  the  spelling  -cmI- 
established  itself  so  firmly  in  the  language  that  it  became 
impossible  to  discriminate  an  original  co-lo^  e.g.  cor-cu-lnnf 
(formed  with  the  diminutive  suffixes  io-  and  fo-,  ch.  v.),  por- 
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culm  for  *porcO'l(hy  from  an  original  -do- ;  and  still  later  the 
wave  of  Syncope  Avhich  swept  over  the  language  reduced  all  these 
forms  to  the  same  type,  parchis,  stablum,  cuhidum^  &c.  (see 
eh.  iii.  §  13). 

Anaptyxis  played  a  great  part  in  the  Oscan  language,  and  its 
kindred  dialect,  the  Pelignian.  We  have  in  Oscan  aragetud  for 
Lat.  argento  (Abl.),  Helevis  for  Lat.  Helvius,  teremenniu  for 
^  *terminia '  (Lat.  termtni),  with  liquid  preceding ;  and  with 
liquid  following,  paterel  (Lat.  patri),  Sadiriis  (Lat.  Satrius),  in 
Pelignian  sacaracii'ix  (Lat.  sacrdirlce^)^  pristafalacirix  (Lat. 
praestahuldtrice%)y  and  so  on.  The  inserted  vowel  takes  the 
quality  of  the  vowel  in  the  syllable  containing  the  liquid,  e.g. 
aragetud  for  *ar-getud,  paterel  for  *pa-trei  (so  Lat.  stdbulum  for 
*9t€i-blum,  staMlis  for  ^ala-blis).  The  long  preceding  syllable  is 
the  reason  of  its  absence  in  Osc.  maatreis  (Lat.  mdtris)  (cf. 
O.  H.  G.  hlutres  beside  f5gales  and  Plautus'  preference  oipericlum, 
&c.).  It  is  not  found  in  the  initial  syllable,  so  that  Terebonio 
{C.  I.  L,  i.  190),  if  a  dialectal  form,  does  not  belong  to  the  Oscan 
dialect  (cf.  Terebuni,  Eph.  Epigr,  i.  1 16 ;  Ital.  calabrone  from  Lat 
crabro^  a  '  hornet '  ^).  Accentuation  often  seems  to  influence  its 
presence  or  absence  in  Latin ;  for  example,  Plautus  has  usually 
mdnupldris  (once  at  least  manipularis),  as  in  classical  Latin 
diacipulus  stands  beside  disciplina.  But  the  cross-working  of 
Anaptyxis  and  Syncope,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  in 
which  woids  a  suffix  has  been  directly  added  to  a  stem  ending 
in  a  consonant,  and  in  which  there  was  originally  an  intervening 
vowel  (ch.  V.  §  21)  has  hitherto  prevented  the  drawing  up  of  exact 
rules  for  its  use  in  the  language.  [A  full  list  of  Latin  examples 
will  be  found  in  Stolz,  LaL  Gram,  (in  Miiller*8  Handb.  KlasM, 
AltertAumsioisserwiaft)  p.  277  (2nd  ed.)  (see  also  above,  §  102)]. 


^  Varro's  derivation  of  the  name      p.  184,  Wilm.),  suggests  a  pronuncia- 
Oracchus,    'a  gerendo'  {Lib.  Oramm.       Hon  like  O'racchm, 
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CHAPTER  III 


ACCENTUATION 


§  1.  Nature  of  the  Latin  Accent.  Was  the  Latin  accent  one 
of  pitch  or  stress  ?  Did  the  accented  syllable  in  a  Latin  word 
difEer  from  the  other  syllables  in  being  uttered  at  a  higher  note 
than  they  were,  or  with  a  greater  force  ?  The  two  things  are 
obviously  quite  distinct.  For  a  syllable  to  be  sounded  at  a  high 
or  low  note  is  one  thing,  with  energy  or  with  gentleness  is 
another,  just  as  a  musical  note  may  be  sounded  strongly  or 
gently  (forte  or  piano),  a  thing  quite  different  from  its  being 
a  note  high  or  low  on  the  musical  scale.  Most  languages  do 
indeed  combine  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  pitch-accent  with  stress- 
accent.  The  accented  syllable,  if  pronounced  with  more  energy 
than  the  unaccented,  is  generally  at  the  same  time  pronounced  at 
a  slightly  higher  (or  lower)  pitch.  But,  for  all  that,  it  is 
usually  possible  to  say  decidedly  of  one  lang^ge  :  this  language 
has  a  stress-accent ;  of  another :  this  language  has  a  pitch-accent. 
Our  own  language  for  example  is  clearly  a  language  of  stress- 
accent.  It  distinguishes  its  accented  syllables  by  giving  them 
greater  energy  of  articulation  than  the  unaccented ;  and  it  shows 
the  usual  characteristics  of  a  language  with  stress-accentuation, 
namely,  a  slurring  or  Syncope  of  short  syllables  immediately 
following  the  accented  syllable  (e.  g.  '  m^d(i)cine ' ;  cf .  ddm(o)sel,' 
'  f 4nt(a)8y '  and  '  fancy,*)  and  an  obscuring  or  reduction  of  un- 
accented vowels  (e.  g.  '  father,*  where  the  e  has  the  sound  of  the 

*  Seelmann,  Aussprcuhe   des   Latein,  centuation  Latint,   Paris,  1855,  of  the 

Heilbronn,   1885,  is  the  chief  expo-  pitch-theory.    For  sentence-accentua- 

nent  of  the  stress-theory ;   Weil  et  tion,   see   the   Ctass.  Rev.  v.  pp.  373, 

Benloew,     Theoiie     generale    de     VAc-  40a. 
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'  obscure '  vowel  of  the  word  *  but ' ;  ^  savage/  'minute/  *  orauge '). 
In  a  long  word,  say  the  adjective  '  characteristical/  we  might 
number  each  syllable  according  to  the  amount  of  force  with 
which  it  is  uttered,  the  strongest  (with  the  main  accent)  being 
the  fourth  syllable  of  the  word,  the  next  strongest  (with  the 
secondary  accent)  the  first.  The  weakest  syllables  are,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  stress-accentuation,  those   following  im- 

mediately  on  the  most  strongly  accented,  thus  '  ch&racteristical.' 
In  the  Romance  languages  the  accent  is,  like  ours,  an  accent  of 
stress,  but  this  stress  is  much  weaker  than  ours,  corresponding 
to  our  secondary  stress  rather  than  to  our  main  accent.  This  is 
notably  the  case  in  French,  where  the  stress  is  weaker  than  it  is, 
for  example,  in  Italian.  But  the  Romance  languages  show  the 
same  tendency  to  syncope  of  short  unaccented  syllables,  and  to  the 
reduction  of  unaccented  vowels,  as  our  language  does,  though  in 
a  much  less  marked  degree  (e.g.  Italian  gridare  from  Latin 
qulritare,  balsimo  from  Latin  haUdmum),  Pitch-accentuation  is 
seen  in  English  more  in  the  accentuation  of  the  sentence  than  of 
single  words.  A  question  like  *  Are  you  ready  ? '  differs  by  its 
rising  tone  from  a  statement  of  fact  like  '  He  is  ready.'  In 
some  languages  however,  such  as  Swedish,  Lithuanian,  Servian, 
these  tone-distinctions  are  cleary  marked  in  single  words,  a  word 
of  the  same  spelling  as  another  being  often  distinguished  from 
it  by  the  tone  alone.  In  English  we  have  no  example  of  this, 
imless  it  be  such  a  word  as  *  rather,'  which  by  a  difference  of 
tone  can  imply  two  different  meanings,  in  answer  to  a  question 
like  '  Is  it  raining  ? '  If  we  are  asked,  *  Is  it  raining  ? '  and 
reply  'Rather,'  the  word,  if  we  give  it  one  tone,  will  imply 
*  slightly,'  '  not  much,'  with  another  tone  will  convey  the  notion 
of  *  heavily,'  *  violently.'  But  in  the  main  the  distinctions  of 
tone  are  unknown  in  our  language ;  and  it  is  this  that  makes  it 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  a  language  which 
uses  entirely  or  predominantly  a  pitch-accentuation,  such  as  in 
ancient  times  the  Greek  language,  and  of  living  languages, 
Chinese.  In  the  case  of  a  dead  language,  we  have  two  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  its  accent  was  one  of  pitch  or  of  stress. 
We  have  the  phenomena  of  the  language  itself  on  the  one  hand, 
and  we  have  the  statements  of  native  grammarians,  if  they  are 
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trustworthy,  on  the  other.  Both  these  means  of  evidence  point 
to  the  pitch-character  of  the  ancient  Greek  accent.  The  words 
of  the  language  do  not  show  that  Syncope  and  Reduction  of 
unaccented  vowels,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  characteristic 
effects  of  a  stress-accent.  The  Greek  grammarians'  accounts  of 
the  accent  of  their  own  language  point  in  the  same  direction. 
Modern  Greek  has,  however,  a  stress-accentuation,  so  that  the 
Greek  accent  must  have  changed  its  nature  in  the  course  of  time, 
though  at  what  precise  period  the  change  took  place  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  No  doubt  the  nature  of  the  accent  differed  more  or  less 
in  different  parts  of  Greece ;  and  the  accent  in  one  dialect  may 
have  allowed  stress  to  predominate  over  tone  at  an  earlier  period 
than  in  another  (In  the  N,  Greek  dialects,  for  example,  as  in  the 
N.  Greek  dialects  of  modern  times ;  see  Hatzidakis,  K.  Z.  xxx. 
388).  The  accent  is  taken  into  account  in  Greek  metre  in  the 
verse  of  Babrius,  a  contemporary  probably  of  Augustus,  and 
author  of  a  verse  translation  of  Aesop's  fables. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  Latin,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  difficulty  that,  while  the  Latin  grammarians  often  speak  of 
their  accent  in  terms  properly  applicable  only  to  a  pitch-accent, 
all  the  features  of  their  language  point  to  its  having  been 
a  stress-accent.  The  reduction  of  the  unaccented  vowel  (e.g. 
abigo^  &c.,  but  Greek  a-niyoa,  &c.),  the  Syncope  of  syllables 
following  the  accent  (e.g.  objurgo  from  objurlgo,  caldus  from 
calidus)^  all  indicate  unmistakably  the  presence  of  a  stress- 
accent.  And  the  difference  of  its  accentuation  from  Greek, 
though  not  a  single  grammarian  definitely  informs  us  of  this 
difference,  comes  out  clearly  in  the  treatment  of  Greek  loan- 
words, especially  in  the  language  of  the  less  educated  Romans. 
Greek  2o</ua  (with  short  t)  became  Sofia,  a  stress-accent  replacing 
the  pitch-accent  with  the  result  of  lengthening  the  accented 
vowel ;  Greek  elfiwXoi;  became  iddlum.  Instances  like  these  show 
that  the  Romans  had  much  the  same  difficulty  as  we  have,  in 
pronouncing  Greek  words  with  a  short  accented  paenultima,  or 
with  an  accented  antepaenultima  and  long  penult.  The  difficulty 
would  not  be  so  great  for  a  Roman  as  for  us,  if  his  stress-accent, 
like  that  of  his  modem  descendant,  the  Italian,  was  not  so  strong 
as  ours ;  nor  would  it  be  so  much  felt  at  an  earlier  period,  when 
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the  distinctions  of  quantity  were  more  vividly  marked  (see  eh.  ii. 
§   141)  than  in  the  later  Empire.      The  Hungarian  language, 
where  the  sense  of  quantity  is  equaUy  vivid,  accentuates  the  first 
syllable  of  every  word  without  detracting  from  the  quantity  of 
vowels  in  the  following  syllables.     No  doubt  too  the  nature  of 
the  stress-accent  would  differ  in  various  parts  of  Italy  in  ancient 
times,  as  it  does  to-day  (see  Meyer-Liibke,  ItaL  Gram,  §  122, 
p.  71).     In  Praeneste,  if  we  are  to  believe  such  indications  as  the 
spelling  MGOLNiA  for  the  name  Magolnia  on  inscriptions,  and 
perhaps  the  form  conea  for  ciconia,  *  a  stork,'  Syncope  was  carried 
to  greater  lengths  than  in  Latin,  and  the  stress  of  the  accent 
must  have  been  stronger  (see  §  14  below).     But  that  the  Latin 
language  of  all  periods,  at  which  we  have  definite  knowledge  of 
it,  was  a  language  of  stress-accentuation,  is  proved  by  all  the 
evidence  at  our  disposal^  and  disproved  by  nothing  except  the 
silence  of  the  grammarians.     The  same  tendency  to   Syncope, 
which  before  the  literary  period  produced  ufidecim  out  of  *««^- 
dScini,  is  seen  working  in  the  Early  Literary  time  in  words  like 
objurigo  (Plant.),  ohjurgo  (Plant,  and  Ter.),  and  in  the  Augustan 
age  in  calidus  and  caldu/f  (the  form  preferred  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus^  Quint,  i.  6.  19),  while  virrlis  for  vlndis  asserted  itself 
still  later^  and  the  same  tendency,  as  we  have  seen,  still  shows 
itself  in   modern    Italian.     And   hand   in  hand  with  Syncope 
goes  the  reduction   and   change   of   unaccented  vowels.     How 
then  are  we  to  explain  the  absence  of  comment  on  the  part  of 
the  grammarians?     We  must,  I  think,  take  three  things  into 
consideration.      First,    that   the    study    of    Accentuation,    and 
all  the   terminology  used,  came  to  the  Romans   from  Greece. 
It  was  Tyrannic  who  in  the  firet  cent.  b.  c.  brought  this  new 
lore  to  Rome,  including  among  his  earliest  pupils  possibly  Varro 
and  certainly  Cicero's  friend  Atticus.     Cicero,  in  a  letter  which 
has  been  preserved  [ad  Att,  xii.  6.  2),  banters  his  friend  on  his 
enthusiasm  for  so  trivial  a  subject  (te  istam  tarn  tenuem  OccapCav 
tam  valde  admiratum  esse  gaudeo  .  .  .  sed  quaeso  quid  ex  ista 
acuta  et  gravi  refertur  ad  riXos  ?),  and  in  his  own  treatise,  the 
*  Orator,'  published  at  this  time,  makes  mention  of  the  wonderful 
'  law  of  nature '  which  prescribes  that  the  accent  shall  never  be 
further  from  the  end  of  a  word  than  the  third  syllable  (Or.  xviii. 
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58).  The  word  accenfug  itself  was  nothing  but  the  Greek  word 
TTpoat^bCa  in  a  Latin  dress;  and  not  only  the  terms  employed, 
but  the  description  of  the  phenomena  of  accentuation  are  taken 
directly  from  Greek  authorities. 

In  the  second  place,  the  contract  between  their  accent  and  the 
Greek  would  not  be  felt  so  markedly  by  Roman  grammarians  as 
it  would  by  us^  whose  accent  has  so  much  stronger  a  stress  than 
the  Latin^  or  modem  Italian^  a  consideration  which  makes  it  less 
surprising  that  they  did  not  remark  on  the  essential  difEerence 
between  the  two  systems  of  accentuation.  And  thirdly,  the 
Greek^  accent  itself  had  probably  at  the  time  of  these  gram- 
marians already  entered  that  process  of  change  which  ended  in 
the  stress-accentuation  of  modem  Greek.  The  Greek  writers 
on  accentuation  would  no  doubt  go  on  using  the  terminology  of 
the  earlier  phoneticians^  without  perceiving  that  their  terms  and 
descriptions  were  no  longer  so  applicable  to  the  actual  phenomena 
ss  they  had  once  been ;  and  if  the  Greek  contemporary  theorists 
on  accent  misused  the  terminology  in  this  way,  a  Roman  imitator 
might  be  excused  for  carrying  the  misuse  a  little  further,  in 
applying  the  same  terminology  to  Latin  accentuation.  Indeed, 
the  writers  on  Latin  Grammar  were  seldom  Roman  by  birth ; 
they  were  usually  Greeks,  and  would  have  the  same  difficulties 
in  describing  the  Latin  accent  as  a  Frenchman  in  describing  the 
strong  stress-accent  of  English.  These  considerations  may 
explain  how  it  is  that  only  a  few  statements  of  the  writers  on 
Latin  Grammar  are  rid  of  the  terms  '  high  '  and  '  low  '  (instead 
of  '  strong '  and  '  weak ')  accent,  such  as  the  remark  of  a  fifth- 
century  grammarian,  that  the  accented  syllable  in  a  Latin  word  is 
the  syllable  which  would  be  heard  at  a  distance,  when  the  others 
were  inaudible  (quoted  in  §  2),  We  may  then  believe  the  Latin 
accent  to  have  been  in  the  main  an  accent  of  stress,  like  that  of 
modem  Italian,  though  like  it  (and  the  accent  of  the  Romance 
languages  generally),  the  stress-accent  may  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  higher  tone  than  the  tone  of  the  unstressed 
syllables. 

The  discredit,  which  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  attach  to 
the  language  the  grammarians  use  in  describing  the  nature  of 
accentuation,  makes  us  hesitate  about  accepting  their  distinction. 
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evidently  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  of  three  kinds  of  accent, — 
grave,  acute,  and  circumflex.  They  postulate  a  circumflex  for 
those  syllables  with  naturally  long  vowels  which  would  have 
one  in  Greek,  namely,  long  paenultimas  followed  by  a  short  final 
syllable,  e.g.  Boma  but  RSmae.  The  quantity  of  the  final  syl- 
lable is  the  chief  factor  in  Greek  accentuation,  but  not  in  Latin, 
where  the  quantity  of  the  paenultiroa  takes  its  place,  so  that  one 
would  not  expect  the  accent  of  the  first  syllable  of  Bom&  to  differ 
from  that  of  Boniae,  Other  circumflex  words  are,  according  to 
the  grammarians,  long  monosyllables  like  res,  flos,  nioa^  and  final 
long  syllables  of  words  whose  last  vowel  has  been  dropped  by 
Apocope  or  Syncope,  e.g.  illl'C  from  *illice,  noslrds  from  nostrdiis. 
In  modem  Italian  these  apocopated  words  have  a  strong  acute 
accent  on  the  final  syllable,  e.g.  bonth.,  citti,  virti,  for  bonitatmi, 
civitatem,  virtutem^  but  in  Spanish  a  word  like  amo  (Latin  dmdvtt, 
Vulg.  Lat.  ^amaut)  has  a  tone-circumflex  in  the  last  syllable,  the 
voice  rising  first  and  then  falling  slightly.  There  is  hardly 
evidence  enough  to  enable  us  to  test  this  theory  of  a  circumflex 
in  Latin,  nor  to  show,  supposing  such  an  accent  did  exist, 
whether  it  was  a  tone-circumflex,  formed  of  a  rising  and  falling 
tone,  like  Spanish  amo  or  our  '  Oh  1 '  when  used  sarcastically,  or 
a  stress-'  circumflex,'  formed  by  two  impulses  of  the  voice,  some- 
thing like  our  diphthongal  pronunciation  of  a  long  vowel, 
e,g.  *foe,*  *two.'  In  modem  Italian  a  paenultima  long  by 
position  has  a  very  long  pronunciation,  and  we  might  write 
a  circumflex  accent  over  the  first  syllable  of  words  like  tanto 
(pronounce  *  tftnto '),  tempo  (pronounce  '  tempo  *),  while  the 
different  treatment  of  a  Latin  penultimate  from  a  Latin  ante- 
penultimate vowel  in  words  like  popolo  (Lat.  pdpulm),  uopo 
(Lat.  opMs),  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  Latin  Boma,  &c.  as 
distinct  from  Bdmulus,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  say  that  a  circumflex  accent  may 
have  existed  in  Latin  in  words  like^cT*,  illic,  and  even  in  Boma 
(though  the  grammarians'  distinction  of  B6ma^  BStnae  is  doubt- 
ful), but  that  certainty  on  this  matter  is  not  to  be  had.  The 
Latin  accent  was  an  accent  of  stress,  a  stress  which  was  not  so 
strong  as  ours,  and  which  may  have  been  accompanied,  as  in 
Romance,  by  a  high  tone. 
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$  2.  Testimony  of  the  grammariazui.  (1)  On  the  Nature  of  the  Iiatin 
Accent.  The  remarks  of  the  Latin  grammarians  on  accentuation  have  been 
collected  by  Schoell,  Ik  AccetUu  liriguae  Laiinae  (in  thereto  Soc,  Philofog.  LipsiensiSy 
vol.  vi.  1876).  They  include  remarks  not  only  on  accentuation,  but  on 
proper  pronunciation  generally ;  for  accentus  is  often  defined  as  ^  vitio  carens  voois 
artificiosa  pronuntiatio '  (tb.  p.  78).  Here  are  one  or  two  of  the  more  important 
descriptions  of  the  Latin  accent.  Varro,  who  probably  learnt  the  theory  of 
accentuation  from  Tyrannic  (Schoell,  ih.  p.  6),  speaks  of  the  aitittido  of  a  word 
as  opposed  to  its  langitudo  (i.  e.  the  quantity  of  the  syllable).  By  aJUitudo  he 
means  its  accentuation,  cum  pars  verbi  aut  in  grave  deprimitur  aut 
sublimatur  in  acutum  (ap.  Serg.  de  Ace,  p.  525.  a8  K.)  (cf.  ih.  p.  533.  4  cum 
verbum  enuntietur  aliqua  in  eo  syllaba  necesse  est  summum  illud  vocis 
fastigium  possideatV  His  imitator,  Martianus  Capella  (fourth  and  fifth 
cent.  A.D.)(iii.  p.  65.  19  Eyss.),  prettily  describes  accentuation  as  *  anima  vocis 
et  seminarium  musices,'  adding,  quod  omnis  modulatio  t>x  fastigiis  vocum 
gravitateque  componitur ;  and  Nigidius,  a  contemporary  of  Varro  (ap.  Gell. 
xiii.  26. 1-3  H.),  describes  the  accentuation  Vdleri  by  the  words  summo  tono  est 
prima,  delude  gradatim  descendunt  (cf.  Audac.  ezc.  7.  357. 14-358.  i  K.).  On 
the  other  hand  Pompeius  (fifth  century  a.  d.)  (5.  136-7  K.)  uses  language 
suitable  to  stress-accentuation  {plus  sona()j  when  he  says,  ilia  syllaba,  quae 
accentum  habet,  plus  sonat,  quasi  ipsa  habet  majorem  potestatem,  and  goes 
on  to  use  the  illustration  of  the  accented  syllable  of  the  word  optimus  being 
the  only  syllable  heard  at  a  distance,  finge  tibi  quasi  vocem  clamantis  ad 
longe  aliquem  positum,  ut  pi\ta  finge  tibi  aliquem  illo  loco  contra  stare  et 
clama  ad  ipsum.  cum  coeperis  damare,  naturalis  I'atio  exigit  ut  unam 
syllabam  plus  dicas  a  reliquis  illius  verbi ;  et  quam  videris  plus  sonare 
a  ceteris,  ipsa  habet  accentum.  *  optimus/  quae  plus  sonat  ?  ilia  quae  prior 
est.  numquid  hie  sonat  ^  ti '  et  '  mus '  quemadmodum  *  op '  ?  Ergo  necesse 
est,  ut  ilia  syllaba  habeat  accentum,  quae  plus  sonat  a  reliquis,  quando 
clamorem  fingimus.  [The  same  language  is  used  by  S'ervius  (fourth  cent.),  in 
Don,  iv.  426.  lo-ao  K.].  Some  would  explain  this  difference  of  language  by 
supposing  the  Latin  accent  in  the  time  of  Varro  to  have  been  more  of  a  pitch- 
accent  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pompeius,  while  others  try  to  make  out 
that  it  is  those  grammarians  who  were  themselves  Gi*eeks,  or  who  follow 
implicitly  Greek  authorities,  who  speak  of  '  high  '  and  *  low  *  accent,  while 
the  native  grammarians  of  a  more  independent  turn  of  mind  use  the  more 
correct  tenns,  ^  strong '  and  ^  weak.'  I  cannot  see  much  ground  for  discri- 
minating between  the  accent  of  Yarrows  time  and  of  a  later  age.  The  same 
processes  of  syncope  and  vowel-reduction  are  at  work  at  both  periods  and  the 
cause  of  these  processes  must  have  been  the  same  stress-accentuation.  But 
there  may  well  have  been  a  change  in  the  Greek  accentuation  which  became 
more  and  more  apparent  in  each  successive  century. 

(2)  On  the  oircainflex  accent.  Servius  {in  Don.  426.  10  K.)  distinguishes 
the  acute  accent  of  drma  from  the  circumflex  of  Musa,  acutus  dicitur  accentus 
quotiens  cursim  syllabam  proferimus,  ut  *arma*;  circumflexus  vero,  quotiens 
tractim,  ut  ^MCisa '  (cf.  Pompeius,  is6.  4  K.  non  possumus  dioere  'Arma,*  non 
possumus  dicere  ^Musa';  Cledonius,  p.  31.  30  K.  ^iSrma'  excusso  sono 
dicendum  est,  while  ^R6ma'  is  pronounced  tradin%\  Similarly  Priscian 
(i.  p.  7.  II H.)  speaks  of  three  different  sounds  of  (7,  with  the  acute,  the  grave, 
and  the  circumflex  accent,  as  in  hdmis^  hainorum^  hdmns,  or  dnw,  drarum,  dt^ 
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and  Vitruvius,  in  a  passage  borrowed  apparently  from  Aristoxenus,  says  of  the 
words  aoiy  luXj  Jlos^  voXf  nee  unde  incipit  noc  ubi  deainit  [sc.  vox]  intelligitur,  sed 
quod  [v.  U  nee  quae]  ex  acuta  facta  est  gravis,  ex  gravi  acuta.    (Archit.  v.  4.  a). 

§  3.  Accentuation  of  Greek  loanwords.  (See  the  passages 
quoted  by  Schoell,  pp.  201  sqq.)  An  educated  Roman  would  of 
course  pronounce  a  Greek  word  correctly  with  the  same  quantity 
and  accentuation  that  the  Greeks  themselves  gave  to  it.  The 
grammarians  of  the  Empire  prescribe  the  Greek  accentuation  for 
such  Greek  words  in  a  Latin  author  as  retained  their  Greek 
form  and  declension.  Thus  in  Virg.  Georp.  i.  59  Eliadum  palmas 
Epiros  equarum ;  Servius,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  says  that 
the  word  Epiros^  since  it  has  its  Greek  form,  must  be  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  6piro8,  unlike  the  Latinized 
form  Epirns ;  sane  *  Epiros  *  graece  prof ertur,  unde  etiam  '  Ej* 
habet  accentum ;  nam  si  latinum  esset,  '  Epirus/  *  pi '  haberet, 
quia  longa  est.  But  Greek  loanwords  which  became  naturalized 
at  Rome  were  adapted  to  the  Latin  accentuation  and  declension. 
This  was  specially  the  case  in  the  Republican  period,  according 
to  Quintilian  (i.  5.  60),  who  tells  us  that  Julius  Caesar  followed 
the  old  habit  of  using  Calyp^onem^  a  form  which  Quintilian  him- 
self does  not  approve,  though  he  accepts  Cadbrem^  Olympus, 
ti/rdnnus.  In  the  plays  of  Plautus,  who  uses  the  language  of  the 
educated  society  of  his  day,  Greek  words  appear  as  a  rule  in 
a  Latinized  form  with  a  Latin  accent,  but  in  some  words  of  use 
among  the  common  people  the  Greek  accent  is  retained  with  the 
effect  of  altering  the  quantity.  Thus  the  gold  coin  known  as 
a  '  Philip,'  Greek  ^tXiTTTroy,  is  always  Philtppiis  with  the  second 
syllable  shortened  after  an  accented  short  syllable.  The  shorten- 
ing of  the  second  syllable,  long  by  position  not  by  nature,  is, 
like  the  reduction  of  the  vowel  in  Tarentum  (Greek  Tapavra, 
Accus.,  now  Tiranto),  an  indication  that  the  Roman  accent  in 
early  times,  as  well  as  late,  produced  an  effect  on  the  word  that 
the  Greek  accent  did  not  produce,  an  effect  always  traceable  to 
a  stress-accentuation.  But  whether  a  naturally  long  vowel  was 
at  this  period  ever  shortened  by  the  accent  in  a  Greek  loanword 
is  doubtful.  Ancdra  (Greek  iyKvpa),  with  0  instead  of  v,  is  not 
a  certain  example,  and  still  less  the  hypothetical  cimtla  (Greek 
Kovtkt),  not  KovlKa)  in  Plant.  Trin.  935  {Jonrn.  PhiL  xxi.  205).    It 
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was  frequently  done  at  a  later  age  when  the  long  and  short 
quantity  had  more  approximated  to  each  other  (see  eh.  ii.  §  141), 
e.  g.  buttrum  (Greek  fiovrvpov),  bldsfSmn^  (Greek  fiKd(T(f>rifjLos),  idi^ 
turn  (Greek  dScoAoi^),  eremus  (Greek  ipriixos  beside  iprjfios^  seKnum 
(Greek  (riXlvov)^  our  *  celery.'  In  all  these  popular  words  which 
passed  into  the  Romance  languages  (Ital.  ermo,  sedano^  &c.)  the 
rule  seems  to  be  that  the  Greek  accent  was  always  retained^  even  at 
the  cost  of  the  quantity,  except  in  oxytone  words,  which  followed 
rather  the  Latin  accentuation,  e.g.  taptnm  (Greek  Taituvoi)  [see 
Meyer-Liibke,  Gram,  Rom.  Sprach,  i.  p.  34,  and  cf.  Anecd.  Helv. 
177. 4  H.  on  '  abyssus '  (ifivaaos)  :  paenultima  positione  longa  sed 
acuitur  antepaenultima.  So  ab^8SU9  Paulinus  of  Nola  (19.  651 ; 
35.  228);  Cyprian,  Gall,  gen,  288  P.].  This  inability  of  the  Romans 
to  reproduce  the  Greek  accentuation  of  a  final  syllable  is  a  subject 
of  frequent  remark  in  the  grammarians.  A  Greek  writer  of  the 
sixth  cent.  (Olympiodorus  in  Aristot.  Meteor,  p.  27)  makes  the 
curious  remark  that  the  Roman  paroxytone  pronunciation  of 
words  like  YpaiKol^  &c.^  was  due  to  their  haughtiness  (5ta  rbv 
KOfiTTov),  and  had  earned  for  them  the  epithet  of  the  ^  overween- 
ing* Romans  (o$€v  VTrcprjvopiovr^s  iKKrfOriaav  vtrd  t&v  'noiriT&v). 
I  have  heard  a  Frenchman  ascribe  the  English  mispronunciation 
of  words  like  '  Fran9ais '  to  the  same  caus^. 

§  4.  Romance  Accentuation.  The  clearness  with  which  each 
part  of  the  word  is  pronounced  in  Italian  and  Spanish  always 
strikes  an  English  traveller.  Every  syllable  has  due  effect  given 
to  it.  There  is  nothing  like  the  swallowing  of  parts  of  words, 
that  is  seen  in  our  own  and  in  other  Teutonic  languages.  The 
unaccented  vowel  in  Italian  notte,  Spanish  noche,  is  clearer  and 
more  definite  than  in  German  Gabe;  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  less  difference  in  quantity  between  a  long  and  a  short 
vowel,  the  accented  long  vowel  in  the  word  *  Toscana/  for 
example^  being  hardly,  if  at  all,  longer  than  the  unaccented 
vowels  of  the  word.  The  accent  is  one  of  stress,  but  is  accom- 
panied by  a  high  tone,  the  drop  of  the  voice  in  a  Spanish  word 


like  mano  (Lat.  manus),  being  about  one-fifth,  ^^^, though 


sometimes  in  emphatic  utterance  the  word  is  pronounced  with 
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a  lengthening  of  final  vowel  and  a  slight  rise  of  the  voice  on 
the  second,  the  unaccented,  syllable,  ~r?      .     The  French  accent 

m4nd. 

must  have  at  one  time  been  of  very  powerful  stress,  so  great  is 
the  reduction  which  French  vowels  and  syllables  have  undergone, 
but  it  is  now  much  weaker  than  in  any  other  Romance  language, 
so  weak  that  it  is  usually  difficult  to  say  on  which  syllable  the 
accent  rests.  The  difference  of  pitch,  say  between  the  two  syl- 
lables of  the  word  'jamais! '  is  often  very  considerable,  especially 

in   excited  utterance,     T,         or  -\-i (see   Storm  in  FAan. 

Slud,  1888).  Ja-maU!  Ja-maia! 

§  6.  The  Earlier  Law  of  Accentuation.  The  Indo-European 
accentuation,  which  we  can  generally  ascertain  from  the  Sanscrit 
and  Greek  (e.  g.  Sansc.  pita,  Greek  iraTrip,  father),  has  not  left  in 
Latin  the  traces  which  it  has  left  in  the  Teutonic  languages. 
According  to  a  law  discovered  by  Vemer,  and  known  as  *  Vemer's 
Law,'  a  Teutonic  spirant,  developed  from  an  Indo-European 
unvoiced  mute,  remained  unvoiced  when  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding vowel  bore  the  accent  in  the  Indo-European,  but  became 
voiced  when  that  vowel  did  not.  The  Indo-European  verb 
*w^rt6,  to  turn  or  become  (Sanscr.  vdrtami,  Lat.  verto),  is  in 
Goth,  vairj^a  (our  *  worth  '  in  ^  Woe  worth  the  day  !  *)  with  the 
unvoiced-spirant  sound  (our  Ih  in  *  thin ') ;  while  Gothic  fadar 
(Engl.  *  father')  had  the  voiced-spirant  sound  of  our  th  in  'then.' 
By  the  same  law  Indo-European  s  appears  in  Teutonic  words  as 
unvoiced  or  voiced  under  the  same  conditions,  e.g.  unvoiced  in 
Old  High  Germ,  mm,  our  '  mouse '  from  Indo-Eur.  *mus  (Sanscr. 
miiS,  Gk.  /xvs,  Lat.  miis\  where  the  immediately  preceding  vowel 
had  the  accent,  voiced  in  Goth,  diza-,  our  *  ore  *  from  Indo-Eur. 
*iyos  (Sanscr.  iyas,  Lat.  a^),  where  the  Indo-European  accent  fell 
on  another  vowel.  (On  the  change  of  voiced  *  to  r  in  Latin,  see 
ch.  iv.  §  148).  The  Lithuanian  accentuation,  too,  often  enables  us, 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  Greek,  to  determine  in  what  cases 
the  Indo-European  accent  was  '  circumflex,*  and  in  what  cases 
*  acute,'  e.g.  circumflex  in  Gen.  Sg.  of  A-stems  (Greek  ti/xtjs,  Lith. 
rankos),  acute  in  Nom.  Sg.  of  the  same  stems  (Greek  TLyJi^  Lith. 
rankk  from  *ranka)  (see  Hirt's  articles  in  hidogerm,  Forsch,  i.  &c.). 

We  have,  however,  in  Latin,  as  Corssen  proved,  traces  of  an 
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older  accentuation  than  the  system  which  prevailed  in  the 
classical  period,  which  show  us  that  at  some  early  time  the 
Indo-European  accent-law  had  been  replaced  by  a  new  law, 
namely,  that  the  accent  should  fall  on  the  first  syllable  of  every 
word.  A  change  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  Teutonic  languages  (see  Paul's  GrundrUs  Germ,  PhiloL 
i.  p.  339),  and  probably  also  in  Celtic  (Thurneysen  in  Revue 
cellique,  vol.  vi);  and  in  some  languages  of  the  present  day, 
such  as  Lettish,  this  uniform  accentuation  of  the  first  syllable 
prevails.     The  traces  it  has  left  in  Latin  are  these :  — 

(i)  Syncope  of  the  second  syllable  of  a  word  when  that  syllable 
was  short,  e.g.  nndecim,  which  under  the  ordinary  Latin  accentua- 
tion must  have  been  ^unddecim^  a  compound  of  unus  and  decern 
(see  §13). 

(2)  Reduction  of  vowels,  which  would  by  the  accentuation  of 
the  classical  period  bear  the  accent,  e.g.  infringo  from  in  and 
frango\  eoncido  from  cum  and  caedo;  triennium  from  trU  {trea) 
and  annu9;  which  point  unmistakably  to  an  earlier  ^cdncaido, 
^triannioMy  &c.  (see  §  18).  At  what  precise  period  the  change,  no 
doubt  a  gradual  one,  from  this  earlier  system  to  the  Psenultima 
Law  of  Cicero'^  time  began  and  completed  itself,  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain.  But  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  was  still  incomplete 
in  one  particular  in  the  period  of  the  Early  Drama,  for  the 
metrical  treatment  of  words  like  faciliuSy  mulierem  (wwv>^),  in 
the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  indicate  that  the  pronunciation 
of  such  words  in  their  time  laid  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  not 
on  the  second  syllable.  A  line  in  which  the  metrical  ictus  falls 
on  the  second  syllable  occurs  very  rarely  in  their  plays  {Philologus^ 
li.  364  sqq.).  At  the  same  time  the  incidence  of  the  metrical 
ictus  in  all  other  tyx)es  of  words  points  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
Paenultima  Law  for  all  words,  except  these  quadrisyllables  with 
the  first  three  syllables  short.  But  though  we  cannot  fix  the 
time  when  Latin  words  passed  from  the  old  to  the  new  accentua- 
tion, when,  for  example,  sdpientia  became  Bapi^ntia^  Umpesfatibus 
became  tempestdtihus^  we  can  guess,  partly  from  the  analogy  of 
other  languages,  partly  from  the  inherent  probabilities  of  the 
case^  what  the  nature  of  that  change  was.  A  long  word  like 
sdpientiay  tempeatattbus  must  have  had  at  all  periods  a  secondary 
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as  well  as  a  main  accent ;  it  could  hardly  be  pronounced  other- 
wise, as  we  can  see  from  our  own  pronunciation  of  such  words  as 
'  chiractensticar  (with  secondary  accent  on  first,  main  accent 
on  fourth  syllable).  So  that  ndjneyiiia  would  be  more  accurately 
written  sdpientia.  The  change  from  the  old  accentuation  to  the 
new  would  be,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  usurpation  by  the 
secondary  accent  of  the  prominence  of  the  main  accent ;  sapienlia 
would  become  sapienlia,  tempesiatibus  would  become  tempestdtibus. 
JDimtdius,  unless  it  takes  its  -mi-  by  analogy  of  dimidiatus,  &c. 
(which  is  unlikely),  must  have  been  accentuated  on  the  first 
syllable  about  350  B.C.,  for  the  change  of  unaccented  ^  to  ^  is  not 
found  on  the  oldest  inscriptions  (§  22). 

The  Umbro-Oscan  dialects  seem  to  have  passed  through  the 
same  stages  as  Latin.  Traces  of  the  first  stage,  the  accentuation 
of  the  first  syllable,  are  e.  g.  Osc.  Maakdiis,  Vezkei,  *  Vetusco ' 
(with  syncope  of  the  second  syllable),  of  the  second  stage  (the 
Paenultima  Law),  Osc.  teremenniu,  '  *terminia/  with  doubling  of 
consonant  before  the  y-sound  and  after  the  accented  vowel  (see 
von  Planta,  Gramm,  Osi.-  Umbr,  ViaL  i.  p.  589). 

§  6.  Traces  of  I.-Sur.  aooentuation  in  liatin.  The  occasional  appearance 
of  a  for  I. -Eur.  i  in  Latin  has  been  explained  by  the  I. -Eur.  accentuation  by 
Wharton  {Eh/ma  Latinaj  p.  119),  who  thinks  that  e  (and  0)  became  a  when 
they  preceded  the  syllable  which  bore  the  I.-Eur.  accent,  e.g.  magnus  from 
^meg^nos^  Gk.  ^yas).  For  other  theories  of  the  kind,  see  Bugge  in  Bezz,  Beitr. 
xiv.  60.  67.  70 ;  Froehde,  %b.  xvi.  i8a.  191.  215  ;  Stolz  in  Wien,  Stud.  viii.  149  ; 
Ck>nway,  Verner's  Law  in  Italy,  &c.  (on  a  trace  of  the  I. -Eur.  accent  in  Umbro- 
Oscan,  von  Planta,  i.  p.  491). 

§  7.  Secondary  and  main  accent.  The  Satumian  verse  recognizes  this 
secondary  accent,  if  we  are  right  in  regarding  it  as  accentual  and  not  quanti- 
tative verse,  with  three  accents  in  the  first  hemistich  and  two  in  the  second 

(see  ch.  ii.  §  141), 

e.  g.  dabunt  mdlum  Met^lli  ii  Na^uio  po^tae. 

For  a  five -syllabled  word  always  counts  for  two  accents  in  Satumian  verse, 

e.  g.  miLgna  s&pl^ntia  11  multisque  uirtutes, 
e.  g.  d^det  Tempestiltibus  R  aide  m^retod, 
e.  g.  6ner^iae  onustae  11  stiibant  in  flustris ; 

and  a  four-syllabled  word  (at  any  rate  of  the  forms  -  x  -  x  and  ^-%j^)  does  the 
same  at  the  beginning  of  the  line, 

e.  g.  immoUbat  ^uream  11  uictimam  pulchram, 
e.  g.  siip^rbiter  cont^mptim  R  c<Snterit  legiones, 
e.  g.  C6rn^lius  Lucius  R  Scipio  Barb^tus. 
A  Latin  secondary  accent  in  long  words  such  as  armatura  is  indicated  by  the 
Romance  forms,  which  treat  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  in  the  same  way 
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as  they  treat  accented  a.  Italian  Fiorentino  beside  Fircnze  may  point  to  the 
secondary  accent  having  been  stronger  in  the  first  syllable  of  Lat.  FlMrentinus 
than  of  Lat.  Fldrentia  (cf.  ItaL  tollerare,  soellerato,  &c.,  with  doubling  of  the 
consonant  which  follows  the  vowel  with  secondary  accent)  (see  Meyer-Labke, 
Oram.  Rom.  Sprach.j  1.  p.  501).  There  are  some  indications  (e.  g.  Alliteration) 
that  the  first  syllable  was  even  in  the  classical  period  pronounced  with 
a  certain  amount  of  stress. 

§  8.  The  Faenultima  Law.  The  law  of  accentuation  which 
prevailed  in  the  classical  and  subsequent  periods  is  that  known 
as  the  '  Faenultima  Law/  a  very  simple  one,  namely,  that  the 
accent  falls  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  if  the  paenultima  be 
shorty  on  the  paenultima  itself,  if  long,  e.g.  decdres,  decores. 
The  earliest  notice  of  Latin  accentuation^  the  remark  of  Cicero 
(Or.  xviii.  58)  mentioned  above  (§  i),  speaks  of  it  as  a  law  of 
nature  that  the  accent  should  never  go  further  back  in  a  word 
than  the  third  syllable  from  the  end.  We  have  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  at  an  earlier  period  this  ^  law  of  nature  '  was  broken 
in  the  case  of  four-syllabled  words,  like  faciltM,  beginning  with 
three  short  syllables.  These  were  at  the  time  of  Plautus  accented 
on  the  fourth  syllable  from  the  end,  fdcilius,  &c.  But  in  all 
other  words  the  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  the  versification 
of  Plautus,  and  such  processes  of  language  as  syncope  and 
reduction  of  unaccented  vowels,  points  to  the  operation  of  the 
Paenultima  Law  in  the  earliest  literary  period. 

The  Latin  grammarians  agree  in  pointing  out  the  difEerence 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  systems  of  accentuation,  and  the 
greater  simplicity  of  the  Roman,  which  (like  the  Aeolic,  and 
unlike  the  Attic,  &c.)  never  lets  the  accent  fall  on  the  last 
syllable  of  a  word ;  though  they  are  strangely  silent  on  the 
difference,  which  one  would  have  thought  would  have  been  quite 
as  striking,  between  the  pitch-accent  of  the  Greek,  and  the 
stress-accent  of  their  own  language.  They  posit  for  Latin  the 
three  kinds  of  accent  used  by  the  Greeks,  the  acute,  the  circum- 
flex, and  the  grave,  understanding  by  the  last  term  rather  the 
absence  of  accent  than  any  particular  form  of  accent,  and  assign- 
ing the  circumflex,  as  we  have  seen,  to  vowels  long  by  nature  in 
the  penultimate  syllable  of  words  whose  final  syllable  is  short, 
and  in  monosyllabic  words.  Thus  the  name  (Xthegus^  with 
a  naturally  long  paenultima  and  a  short  final,  takes  the  circum- 
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flex  on  the  paenultima,  Cethegus^  and  the  grave  accent  on  the 
antepaenultima,  Gethegus\  the  name  Catullus^  with  a  natur- 
ally short  vowel  in  the  paenultima,  takes  the  acute  accent  instead 
of  the  circumflex,  Catullus^  with  the  grave  on  the  antepaenul- 
tima, as  before,  Catullus, 

Monosyllables  like  luXy  spes,  Jlos,  sol,  mans,  mos,  fons,  lis,  whose 
vowel  is  naturally  long,  have  the  circumflex,  lilx,  spes,  &c.,  while 
ars,  pars,pix,  nix,  fax,  with  vowel  naturally  short  and  lengthened 
only  by  *  position/  take  the  acute  accent,  drs,  pdrs,  &c.  Apoco- 
pated words  like  iU^,  nostras  retain  their  old  circumflex  accent, 
iUic{e),  nostrd(ti)s, 

A  compound  word,  or  word-group,  like  respuhltca,  jusjuran- 
dum,  mdl^sanuSy  interedldci,  has  only  one  accent,  respublica,  male^ 
sdnus,  inter edloci,  &c.,  though,  if  resolved  into  two  independent 
words,  each  takes  its  separate  accent,  resque  publica,  mdle  sdnvs, 
int^ea  Idci.  Thus  Argiletum,  which  the  etymological  fancy  of 
the  Romans  explained  as  Argi  letum,  *  the  death  of  Arg^s,'  is 
mentioned  as  a  unique  example  of  a  word  combining  all  three 
accents,  the  acute  on  the  first,  the  grave  on  the  second,  and  the 
circumflex  on  the  third  syllable,  ArgllStum,  (On  these  word- 
groups,  see  below,  §  la.) 

The  secondary  accent,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (§  7),  must 
have  exist-ed  in  longer  words  like  arbdretum,  temperdtus,  intern^- 
rdtus,  exlstXmdius,  is  ignored  by  the  Roman  grammarians,  unless 
we  are  so  to  understand  the  media  prosodia,  mentioned  by  ^'arro, 
in  imitation  of  the  yAtrri  TrpoanabCa  of  Greek  Accentual  Theorists, 
an  accent  which  he  describes  as  something  between  the  grave 
(i.e.  entire  absence  of  accent)  and  the  acute  accent.  The 
secondary  accent  shows  traces  of  itself  in  Italian  in  the  doubling 
of  the  consonant  in  words  like  pellegrino  (Lat.  pSrSgrtnvs), 
scellerato  (Lat.  scelerdtus),  tollerare  (Lat.  tolerare),  &c.  (see 
above,  §  7). 

The  simplicity  of  the  Latin  accentuation  made  it  unnecessary 
to  indicate  by  written  signs  the  accent  with  which  a  word  was 
to  be  pronounced.  The  mark  of  the  Greek  acute  accent,  a  line 
sloping  up  from  left  to  right,  and  placed  above  the  vowel  of  the 
syllable,  was  used  in  Latin  inscriptions  to  indicate  a  long  vowel, 
and  was  called  the  'apex'  (see  ch.  i.  §  i).     It  was  employed 
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especially  where  two  words  of  similar  spelling  differed  in  quantity 
alone,  e.g.  mollis  and  mdlus  (Quint,  i.  7.  %\  and  has  remained 
with  a  quantitative  use  in  several  alphabets  derived  from  the 
Latin,  e.g.  the  Irish  alphabet. 

%  0.  Testimony  of  the  grammarians.  Quintilian's  remarks  on  Latin  pro- 
nunciation are  generally  so  free  from  Greek  bias,  that  his  account  of  the 
Paenultima  Law  is  worth  quoting  in  full  (i.  5.  29-31)  :  diflBcilior  apud  Graecos 
observatio  est  [sc.  legis  sermonis],  quia  plura  illis  loquendi  genera,  quas 
SfoA^irrovf  vocant  et  quod  alias  vitioaum,  interim  alias  rectum  est ;  apud  nos 
vero  brevissima  ratio,  namque  in  omni  voce  acuta  intra  numerum  trium 
syllabarum  continetur,  sive  eae  sunt  in  verbo  solae,  sive  ultimae,  et  in  iis  aut 
proxima  extremae,  aut  ab  ea  tertia.  Trium  porro  de  quibus  loquor,  media 
longa  aut  acuta  aut  fleza  erit,  eodem  loco  brevis  utique  gravem  habebit  sonum 
ideoque  positam  ante  se,  id  est  ab  ultima  tertiam,  acuet.  Est  autem  in  omni 
voce  utique  acuta,  sed  nunquam  plus  una,  nee  unquam  ultima,  ideoque  in 
disyllabis  prior  ;  praeterea  nunquam  in  eadem  flexa  et  acuta  :  itaque  neutra 
cludet  vooem  Latinam.  Ea  vero  quae  sunt  syllabae  unius,  erunt  acuta  aut 
ilexa,  ne  sit  aliqua  vox  sine  acuta.  In  another  passage  (xii.  10.  33)  he  praises 
the  variety  of  the  Greek  accent  in  contrast  to  the  monotonous  accent  of  the 
Romans,  who  never  give  the  acute  or  the  circumflex  to  the  last  syllable  of 
a  word,  so  thai  every  word  has  its  last  syllable,  sometimes  both  its  last 
syllable  and  its  paenultima,  grave  li.  e.  unaccented)  ;  and  adds  thai  Roman 
poets  like  to  give  a  charm  to  their  lines  by  the  use  of  Greek  names  pronounced 
with  the  Greek  accent.  (For  other  similar  statements  of  the  Paenultima 
Law,  see  the  passages  quoted  by  Schoell  pp.  100  sqq. :  e.  g.  Diomedes  431.  6 
K.  ;  Donatus  371.  a  K. ;  Servius  in  Don,  426.  15  K.  &c.)  Examples  are  sol, 
doSy  CatulluSy  CetMgua  (Sergius,  Ik  Ace.  p.  483.  11  K.)  indodissimus  (Pomp.  127. 
15  K.),  Caelius,  ScUlustiuSf  CuridtiitSy  coc/ww,  Cicero^  GcUenus,  Oalenij  Camilli  (Mart. 
Cap.  iii.  p.  65.  22  Eyss.),  Romdnusy  Hispdnus  (*Priscian,*  De  Ace.  p.  520.  17  K.), 
dby  melf/elj  drSj  pdra,  pix,  niXj/dXj  Ivx,  spes,  Jlos,  sol^  mofiSy  mos,  fonSy  lis  (Diom. 
431.  15  K.),  nvxy  res  (Don.  371.  8  K.),  necy  fidx  (Serv.  in  Don.  426.  27  K.),  rd.t 
iSerg.  De  Ace.  524.  21  K.),  aeSy  et,  que  (Pomp.  128.  15  K.),  deuSy  citusy  ddiurydraty 
poniusy  eohorSy  lunuy  Bowa  (Diom.  431.  18  K.),  horuy  UgeSy  sdluSy  Iturno  (Dositheus 
378.  I  K.),  fnetOy  Crettty  nepoSy  bonuSy  mains  (Don.  371.  11  K.),  mari7ivSy  Crispinus^ 
amicusy  SahinuSy  Quirinus,  lecticay  MetelluSy  Marc^hiSy  IdtebraCy  tenebraey  Fidenaey 
Athenaey  Thebacy  Cumae,  tahellaey  fen^traey  SergiuSy  MdUixiSy  dscia,  fuscinay  Juli%iSy 
Claudius,  Romdniy  legdtiy  pradoreSy  praeddnes  (Diom.  431.  23  K.),  &c. 

Of  compound  words  and  word-groups  with  one  accent  (like  our  ^s<Sn-in- 
law,'  *  man-of-war/  ^  pocketh^ndkerchief,')  we  have  examples  such  as  male- 
adnusy  interedloci  (Don.  371.  22  K.  ;  Diom.  433.  30  K.  ;  Pomp.  130.  18  K.  ; 
Cledonius  33.  12  K.).  ^rgri/t'^um  (Prise,  ii.  p.  113.  10  H.  ;  but  with  all  three 
accents,  Mai*t.  Cap.  iii.  p.  68.  15  Eysa.),propedtcm  [Don.  ad  Ter.  Ad.  v.  5.  7  (888)], 
respublicoy  ju^randum  (Prise,  i.  p.  177.  10  H.  ;  i.  p.  180.  12  H.),  JurisperituSy 
legidatoTy  pra^ectusurbis  and  pra^ectusurbiy  tribunusplebis,  tribunusplebiy  mentecaptuSy 
orbisterraCy  orbisterrarunij  pater/amiliasy  paterfamiliarumy  annipotenSy  armorumpotenSy 
magistermilitufny  cuecretiSy  acaJcuIiSy  aresponsisy  abactis  (Prise,  i.  p.  183.  5  H.),  istius- 
modiy  hujusmodiy  cujuamodi  (Prise,  i.  p.  440.  2  H.).  Of  hujusecmodiy  &c.,  Priscian 
(i.  p.  205.  16  H.)  says  that  some  regard  them  as  two  separate  words,  but  the 
accent,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  hiKt  .syllable  of  the  pronoun,  shows  tliat  they 
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are  compounds.    He  distinguishes  the  separate  accentuation  of  dedmus  et 
Septimus,  &c.  from  the   single  accent  of  septimus-decimiM,   &c.  (de  Fig.  Num. 

$  10.  Ezoeptiona  to  the  Faenoltima  Law.  The  rule  of  Latin  Accentuation, 
that  final  syllables  are  always  unaccented,  is,  according  to  the  grammarians, 
violated,  or  apparently  violated,  by  certain  classes  of  words.  They  are  words 
which  have  dropped  or  contracted  their  last  syllable,  so  that  the  accent, 
which  in  the  uncurtailed  form  fell  on  the  paenultima,  remains  in  the  curtailed 
form  on  the  same  syllable,  which  has  now  become  the  ultima.  Under  this 
category'  come  : — 

(i)  Nouns,  or  rather  Adjectives,  in  -cis.  Gen.  'cUis,  indicating  the  country 
of  one's  birth,  e.  g.  cujas^  nostras,  Arpinds,  with  primdsj  optimds  (Caper  ap.  Prise, 
i.  p.  128.  33  H.).  These  words,  which  in  Early  Latin  (e.  g.  Plautus)  have  the 
full  form  cujdtisj  nostratis,  when  at  a  lat«r  time  they  became  contracted,  retained 
their  old  accentuation  ;  and  so  nostras,  '  a  countryman  of  ours/  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  accent  from  nostras^  Ace.  PI.  Fem.  of  the  Possessive  Pronoun 
(Priscian  L  p.  454.  1 1  K.). 

(a)  Some  Verbal  Forms ;  addic,  adduc,  &c.,  fumdt  (for  fumdvit),  audit  :  for 
atidivU\  and  the  like  (Servius  ad  Aen.  iii.  3).  Another  remark  of  Servius  (ad 
Aen.  i.  451),  and  other  grammarians,  throws  some  light  on  the  last  example. 
They  tell  us  that  audlit  and  not  audiit,  Unlit  and  not  leniii,  was  the  ordinary 
pronunciation,  the  forms  with  the  short  penult  being  an  artificial  usage  of 
poetry,  much  as  in  English  the  word  '  wind  '  is  allowed  a  different  pronuncia- 
tion in  poetry  from  its  ordinary  one.  From  -nt  to  -t^  is  so  short  a  step  that  it 
is  difficult  to  justify  a  disbelief  of  the  grammarians'  statements  about  audit. 
The  third  Sing.  Perf.  Act.  in  Romance  languages  (e.  g.  Span.  am6,  Latin  dmdvU, 
Ital.  dormi,  Latin  dormnit)  points  to  Vulgar  Latin  forms  in  accented  -au^,  -it 
(cf.  -aut  on  graffiti  of  Pompeii,  C.  I.  L.  iv.  1391,  3048;. 

(3)  Words  ending  in  -c  (the  Enclitic  'CS) ,  whose  last  syllable  is  long  by 
nature  or  by  position,  e.  g.  adhuc,  posthdc,  antehdc,  istic,  iUk,  istuc,  iUuc,  istine, 
illinc,  istdc,  iliac,  istoc,  illoc  (Caper  ap.  Prise,  i.  p.  130.  a  H.).  Vulgar  Latin 
accentuation  of  the  final  vowel  of  ilRc,  iliac,  &c.  is  indicated  by  the  Romance 
adverbs,  e.  g.  Ital.  11,  \h,  Span,  alii,  alU. 

(4)  Words  ending  in  -n  (the  Enclitic  -n«),  whose  last  syllable  is  long  by 
nature  or  by  position,  e.  g.  tantm,  Pyrrhin  (Servius  ad  Aen.  z.  668,  &c.).  This 
rule  cannot  however  have  been  absolute,  for  forms  like  vidSn  ut  in  Old  Latin 
Poetry,  and  even  in  Augustan  poets  (Virg.  Aen,  vi.  779;  Tib.  ii.  i.  25)  show 
that  when  the  final  vowel  of  the  particle  was  elided,  the  verb  might  retain 
the  ordinary  accentuation,  viden,  like  vides.  Servius  (fourth  cent.)  tell  us  that 
vidfyiwtia  the  usage  of  his  time  (ad  Aen.  vi.  779  viden  ut  geminae  stant  vertice 
cristae]  '  den '  naturaliter  longa  est,  brevem  eam  posuit,  secutus  Ennium  :  et 
adeo  ejus  est  inmutata  natura,  ut  jam  ubique  brevis  inveniatur),  and  Plautus 
seems,  when  -quS,  -nS  is  elided,  to  let  the  metrical  ictus  fall  normally  on  the 
syllable  which  would  have  the  accent  in  the  absence  of  the  particle,  e.  g. 
pr6sp^tqu{e),  sun-uplasquie)  {Amer.Joum.  Phil.  xiv.  313). 

An  accent  originally  on  the  antepaenultima  remains  in  the  curtailed  form 
on  the  paenultima,  according  to  the  grammarians,  in  contracted  vocatives  and 
genitives  of  10- stems,  e.g.  Vergili,  Valeri,  tuguri  (Serv.  ad  Am,  i.  451  ;  Prise, 
i.  p.  301.  21  H.).  Gellius  (second  cent.  ▲.  d.)  tells  us  that  Nigidius  Figulus 
(first  cent.  b.  c.)  wished  to  distinguish  Valeri  Voc.  from  Valeri  Qen.,  but  adds 
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that  in  his  own  time  such  an  accentuation  as  Vdleri  Voc.  would  sound  very 
strange  :  siquis  nunc  Valerium  appellans  in  casu  vocandi  secundum  id  prae> 
ceptum  Nigidii  acuerit  primum,  non  aberit  quin  rideatur  {N.A.  xiii.  a6). 

Lastly,  Interjections  are  excluded  by  the  grammarians  from  the  ordinary 
rule.  They  are  said  to  have  no  <  certi  accentus/  whatever  that  may  mean  ; 
and  the  statement  of  a  late  grammarian  (Audacis  exc.  361.  11  K.  that  papae 
and  attdt  (also  efiemj  MSS.  hoehem  ?)  were  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  is 
confirmed,  in  the  case  of  at  least  the  former,  by  the  incidence  of  the  metrical 
ictus  in  Plautus  (always  papae,  never  pdpae).  The  Greek  tJhft  appears  in 
Plautus'  dramas  with  the  last  syllable  lengthened  *  (cf.  the  MSS.  spelling 
ei(ga£)f  and  the  phrase  eugae-eugae  always  has  the  metrical  ictus  eugae-eugae. 

Greek  words,  as  was  mentioned  before  (§  3),  when  they  were  used  by 
a  Latin  author  with  their  Greek  form  and  declension,  retained  also  their 
Greek  accent,  e.  g.  Eptroa  in  Virg.  Georg,  i.  59  (Serv.  ad  loc). 

§  11.  Vulgar-Iiatin  Accentuation.  The  Latin  accentuation  is  retained 
with  wonderful  tenacity  by  the  Romance  languages.  Where  they  agree  in 
deviating  from  the  classical  Latin  accent,  the  accentuation  which  they  repro- 
duce is  that  of  Vulgar  Latin.    There  are  four  important  cases  of  deviation  : — 

(i)  First  of  all,  in  words  ending  in  -terem,  -iliiitm,  e.  g.  muIU-rem^  filidlumy  the 
accent  in  Vulgar  Latin  was  shifted  from  the  t  to  the  0  and  0,  mulierem,  flliolum. 
The  precept  of  an  unknown  grammarian  (Anecd.  Helv.  p.  ciii.  K.)  sanctions 
this  usage  (mulierem  in  antepenultimo  nemo  debet  acuere.  sed  in  penultimo 
potius),  and  in  Christian  poets  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  we  find 
scansions  like  insuper  et  Salomon,  eadem  muliere  creatus,  Drac.  Satis/.  161 ; 
cf.  Ital.  figliuolo.  Span,  hijuelo,  Fr.  filleul.  Nouns  in  -ies.  Gen.  -iitis  followed 
a  somewhat  different  course.  Their  Nominative  became  -$5,  and  this  form 
was  extended  to  the  other  cases,  e.g.  pabetes  {C.I.L.  vi.  3714),  Ace  Sg. 
*parstem  is  attested  by  the  Latin  loanwoi-d  in  Welsh,  parwyd,  and  by  the 
Romance  forms,  e.g.  Ital.  parete  (with  close  «),  Span,  par^d,  &c.,  while 
^mulierem  is  the  original  of  Ital.  mogli^re  (with  open  e  in  the  penult). 

(a)  Again  the  occurrence  of  a  mute  with  the  liquid  r  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  syllable  seems  to  have  attracted  the  accent  to  the  penult.  Thus 
Vulg.  Lat.  *tefiebra€  is  attested  by  Span,  tinieblas,  and  other  Romance 
forms.  We  cannot  be  wrong  in  connecting  this  with  the  practice  of  Latin 
poets  of  treating  a  short  syllabic  before  a  mute  with  r  as  a  long  syllable, 
when  it  suits  their  convenience  (see  ch.  ii.  §  14a)- 

Servius  (^fourth  cent.)  (ad  Aetu  i.  384)  seems  to  say  that  the  accent  was  not 
in  his  time  attracted  to  the  penult  in  correct  pronunciation  ;  for  he  remarks 
with  regard  to  peragro  in  this  line  of  Virgil  ;  *  per '  habet  accentum  .  .  .  muta 
enim  et  liquida  quotiens  ponuntur  metrum  juvant,  non  accentum  (cf.  Diom. 
431.  a8  K.). 

(3)  In  Compound  Verbs  the  accent  seems  to  have  shifted  to  the  stem- vowel 
of  the  verb  in  Vulgar  or  Late  Latin,  e.  g.  redpit  is  indicated  by  Ital.  riceve,  Fr. 
re9oit ;  renegcU  by  Ital.  riniega,  O.  Fr.  renie.  With  this  we  may  connect  the 
tendency  in  the  spelling  of  post-classical  inscriptions,  and  of  our  earliest  MSS. 
to  i-estore  the  vowels  in  compound  verbs  to  their  undecayed  form,  e.  g.  con- 
sacrOy  compremo  {^  18). 


^  Like  our  *  bravo ! '  '  hillo  I  *  often  pronounced  with  the  voice  dwelling  on 
the  final  vowel. 
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(4)  Lastly,  the  Ronuince  forms  of  the  Numerals  give  indications  that  the 
Vulgar  Latin  accentuation  was  viffintiy  quadragintoL,  &c.  (see  Meyer-LQhke, 
Oram.  Rom.  Sprach.  i.  p.  494).  Triginta  is  one  of  the  barbarisms  '  quae  in  usu 
cotidie  loquentium  animadyertere  possumus/  enumerated  by  a  fifth-century  (?) 
grammarian  (Consentius  p.  392.  4  K.).  On  a  fifth-cent,  inscr.  (yid.  A,  L.  L, 
y.  106)  we  haye  quarrania  for  quadraginta  (Ital.  quardnta),  and  an  epitaph  in 
hexameters  has  vinti  for  vigintl  (Ital.  yenti)  [Wilm.  569  (cf.  C,  /.  i.  yiii.  8573) : 

et  menses  septem  diebus  cum  yinti  duobus]. 

§  12.  Accentuation  of  the  Sentence.  Hitherto  we  have  been 
considering  only  the  accentuation  of  words  by  themselves.  But 
there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  the  accentuation  of  the  sentence; 
and  the  accent  which  a  word  would  bear,  if  uttered  separately, 
may  be  different  from  the  accent  assigned  to  it  when  standing 
with  other  words  in  a  sentence.  The  Greek  preposition  Trpos, 
for  example,  had,  if  mentioned  by  itself,  an  acute  accent.  But 
in  the  sentence  its  accent  was  obscured  by  the  accent  of  the 
noun  which  it  governed,  e.  g.  -npo^  iroXiv,  and  this  by  the  Greek 
system  was  expressed  by  replacing  its  acute  by  a  grave  accent. 
So  that  the  Greek  system  of  marking  the  accents  recognized 
both  the  word-accent  and  the  sentence-accent. 

By  the  Indo-European  sentence-accentuation  the  verb  in 
a  main  sentence  was  treated  as  a  subordinate  word^  and  ap- 
parently occupied  the  position  proper  to  enclitic  words,  namely, 
the  second  place  in  the  sentence,  while  in  dependent  clauses  it 
received  the  accent  like  any  other  word,  and  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  clause,  an  arrangement  which  has  been,  curiously  enough, 
preserved  in  German  to  the  present  day  (see  Wackemagel  in 
Indog,  For9ch.  i.  pp.  333  sqq.).  Indefinite  pronouns  were  enclitic 
or  subordinate  words,  while  interrogatives  were  accented  (cf. 
Greek  ivrip  ris  and  rty  dvrip ;).  Other  enclitics  were  the  copula 
*q?e  (Greek  re,  Lat.  yw^),  the  personal  pronouns  (unless  specially 
emphasized),  &c. 

We  can  determine  with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy  the  accen- 
tuation of  the  Latin  sentence,  partly  by  the  help  of  the  remarks 
of  Latin  grammarians,  partly  from  observing  the  phonetic 
changes  of  Latin  words  in  the  Romance  languages,  where  an 
accented  word  or  syllable  is  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
development  as  an  unaccented,  partly  from  the  analogy  of  other 
languages,  and  to  a  large  extent  from  the  versification  of  the 
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early  dramatists.  For  Plautus  and  Terence  leave,  as  a  rule,  the 
subordinate  words  of  the  sentence,  the  words,  in  fact,  which  we 
omit  in  writing  telegrams,  in  the  theses  of  the  line,  where  no 
metrical  ictus  falls  on  them : 

e.  g.  Plaut.  Trin.  ai  [rogat]  ut  liceat  possid^re  hanc  nomen  fdbulam, 

where  ut  and  Aanc,  words  which  might  be  omitted  without 
obscuring  the  meaning,  are  relegated  to  the  theses  of  the  first 
and  fourth  feet.  The  Latin  grammarians,  with  their  usual 
adherence  to  Greek  terminology,  speak  of  the  '  attraction '  of  the 
accent  by  enclitics  or  subordinate  words.  But  this  statement  of 
the  facts  is  corrected  by  Quintilian  (i.  5.  25,  26),  who  shows 
that  a  subordinate  relative,  like  qualis  in  the  sentence,  talis  est 
qualis  Cicero  fuit,  or  a  subordinate  preposition,  like  circum  in 
Virg.  Aen.  iv.  254  quae  circum  litora,  circum  Piscosos  scopulos, 
&c.,  is  really  in  Latin  united  with  the  following  word  into 
a  word-group,  which  takes  the  ordinary  accent  of  a  single  word : 
cum  dico  'circum  litora,^  tamquam  unum  enuntio  dissimulata 
distinctione,  itaque  tamquam  in  una  voce  una  est  acuta.  The 
Latin  pronunciation  would  thus  be  qjuilis-'CicerOj  circum-litdra, 
Priscian  (i.  p.  183  H.)  objects  similarly  to  a  statement  of  Helleniz- 
ing  grammarians,  that  qms,  the  indefinite  pronoun,  in  stquis, 
numquiSy  &c.,  is  an  enclitic  like  ns  in  elri?,  and  prefers  to  call 
siquig  a  compound  or  word-group  with  the  natural  accent  of 
a  single  word.  With  this  correction,  the  rules  of  the  Latin 
grammarians  about  enclitics  and  subordinate  words  are  in  the 
main  probable  enough  in  themselves,  and  are  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  the  Romance  languages,  and  the  early  dramatists^ 
versification,  though  some  of  their  distinctions  between  the 
accentuation  of  words  of  the  same  spelling,  such  as  ne^  *  verily,' 
w/,  prohibitive,  ne  *  lest ' ;  ddeOy  the  verb,  and  adJoy  the  adverb ; 
ut^  *  how,'  ut^  *  in  order  that ' ;  ergo^  '  therefore,'  ergS^  •  on  account 
of,'  require  additional  evidence  before  we  can  accept  them. 

§  12a.  Latin  Sentence-Snclitios.  Among  Latin  Sentence-Enclitics  we  may 
class : — 

(i )  Enclitic  Particles  like  qia  (I.-Eur.  *qS€,  O.  Ind.  ca,  Gk.Tc,  all  unaccented), 
r^  [I.  Eur.  'we,  O.  Ind.  vft  (unacccented),  Gk.  ♦f  c  in  iJ-J  from  *i}-^<],  and  so  on. 
Their  enclitic  nature  is  shown  by  their  being  always  joined  in  writing  with 
the  preceding  word,  e.  g.  atqxie^  sire.     In  the  rapid  utterance  of  ordinary  con- 
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venation  these  words  often  lost  their  final  vowel,  and  so  appear  also  in  the 
forms  (K  (for  *atq),  seUj  &c.  (see  §  35). 

(a)  The  various  parts  of  the  substantive  verb.  The  mode  in  which  eSy  est 
are  written  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Plautus,  for  example,  anuUus  {amaiu's)^  amaiusty 
amoituinst  for  amatus  es,  amcUa  est,  amatum  est  (cf.  tentumst,  &c.  in  Virgil  MSS., 
Ribbeck,  p.  419),  shows  that  they  were  treated  as  mere  appendages  of  the 
past  participle  passive.  For  the  unaccented  nature  of  Srat,  Srity  &c.  we  have 
proof,  if  proof  be  needed,  in  Romance  forms  like  Ital.  era  and  Span  era(Lat. 
erat),  O.  Fr.  ert  (Lat.  erit),  for  an  accented  S  would  have  taken  another  fornix 
such  as  Ital.  "^iera,  Span.  *yera  (cf.  Ital.  niega,  Lat.  niffcU),  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  extent  to  which  these  words,  and  indeed  all '  Sentence-Enclitics, ' 
were  suppressed,  would  depend  on  the  caprice  of  the  speaker,  on  the  nuance 
of  thought,  on  the  style  of  composition,  &c.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be 
laid  down  about  them,  just  as  no  rule  could  be  made  for  the  use  of  *  's '  for 

*  is,'  *  're '  for  '  are'  in  English.  A  sentence,  for  example,  of  Cicero,  ending 
with  the  words  Ucitum  est,  is  quoted  by  a  grammarian  as  an  instance  of 
a  sentence  ending  with  a  monosyllable  (Mar.  Sacerd.  493.  14  K.). 

(3)  The  personal  and  possessive  pronouns,  when  unemphatic.  In  the 
Romance  languages  two  distinct  series  have  been  developed  for  the  personal 
pronouns  :  (a)  the  enclitic,  e.g.  Ital.  mi,  ti ;  Fr.  me,  te  :  (6)  the  accented,  e.  g. 
Ital.  me,  te ;  Fr.  moi,  toi.  Similarly  a  Vulgar- Latin  possessive  *musy  *fnufny 
*maj  beside  the  regular  meus,  meum,  mea,  is  indicated  by  French  mon,  ma,  and 
Vulgar-Italian  ma-donna,  padre-mo,  &c,  which  resemble  O.  Lat.  sis  tor  suiSy  &c. 
(see  ch.  vii.  §  11),  in  such  a  line  as  Ennius,  Ann.  151  M.,  postquam  lumina  sis 
osulis  bonus  Ancus  reliquit.  It  is  true  that  Priscian  (ii.  p.  141. 15  H.)  expressly 
says  that  there  is  no  distinction  in  Latin  corresponding  to  the  Greek  distinc- 
tion between  *U4y  fit  and  tT^tv  ifi4,  ovk  ixuvw,  apud  nos  autem  pronomina 
eadem  et  discretiva  sunt  ut  *  vidit  me'  vel,  *  vidit  me,  ilium  autem  non' ;  but 
he  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  identity  of  the  written  form  of  the  emphatic 
and  unemphatic  pronoun,  than  to  that  of  their  intonation  in  discourse.  In 
Plautus  and  Terence  the  ictus  always  falls  on  the  preposition  in  phrases  like 
m  mty  dd  m«,  inter  se,  unless  the  pronoun  is  emphatic  (or  elided),  just  as  in 
Greek  we  have  wpos  /i€,  np6i  <rt,  &c.,  or  as  in  English  we  lay  the  stress  on  ^  for,' 

*  with '  in  *  for  me,'  ^  with  him,'  &c.  In  O.  Irish  this  tendency  of  pronuncia- 
tion reduced  the  pronouns  to  mere  suffixes,  e.  g.  for-m,  *on  me,'  for-t,  'on  thee,' 
ftc.  (but  cf.  Censorin.  ap.  Prise,  ii.  p.  51.  11  H.). 

(4)  The  demonstrative  pronouns,  when  unemphatic.  The  Romance  forms 
point  to  {U)lum  patreniy  {il)la  mater y  &c.  as  the  origin  of  the  definite  article  in 
all  the  Romance  languages,  while  iUe  pater  seems  to  have  been  pronounced 
sometimes  UQe)  paiery  e.  g.  Ital.  il  padre,  Span,  el  padre,  Prov.  el  paire,  some- 
times {il)lepatery  e.  g.  Fr.  le  p^re.  Similarly  {i)8tey  indicated  by  Ital.  stasera, 
'this  evening,'  is  actually  found  in  old  MSS.  {^be  Neue,  Formenlehre^  ii 
pp.  402  sq. ;  on  sta  in  the  Itala,  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wwif.  b.  v.),  and  iste  is  men- 
tioned as  a  barbarism  by  a  third-century  grammarian  (Mar.  Sac.  p.  451. 10  K.). 

(5>  The  relative  and  indefinite  pronouns,  while  the  interrogative  and 
exclamatory  were  accented,  e.  g.  talis  est  qualis  Cicero  fuity  but  qudlis/uit  Cicero  ! 
The  grammarians  often  distinguish  between  the  accentuation  of  quis,  qudlis^ 
qnantus,  qudty  quotusy  cujtis,  ubiy  undSy  &c.  when  used  interrogatively,  and  when 
they  are  merely  relative  or  indefinite  pronouns  (e.  g.  Prise,  i.  p.  6r.  5  H., 
interrogativum  est  quod  cum  interrogatione  profertur,  ut  quis,  qudliSy  qudntus, 
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quot,  qudtus,  cum  buos  servant  acoentus.  Infinitum  est  interrogatiyorum 
contrarium,  ut  guts,  qualiSj  quanius,  quotj  quotua,  cum  in  lectione  gravi  acoentu 
pronunciantur,  of.  ii.  p.  127.  a  H.  Patiit,  p.  501.  14  H.  So  for  qui  interrog.  and 
rel.  ib.  ii.  p.  9.  20  H. ;  cujus,  interrog.  and  rel.  ib,  ii.  p.  179.  3  H. ;  quo^  ubi,  unde, 
qua,  ib,  ii.  p.  132.  3  H.  ;  ii.  p.  83.  1 1  H.  ^  qua '  quando  relativum  est  gravatur ; 
quando,  Gharis.  p.  iii.  27  K. ;  Prise,  ii.  p.  82.  24  H.  ;  quoraunij  ib.  ii.  p.  83.  xi 
H.  &c.).  Their  usual  expression  for  the  subordination  of  the  relative  and 
indefinite  forms  of  these  words  is  that  they  ^  have  the  grave  accent '  (gravi 
accentu  pronuntiantur,  gravantur),  though  sometimes  they  use  language  more 
applicable  to  Greek  (e.  g.  ff'oTos interrog.,  woi6s  rel.),  and  say  that  *  they  take  the 
acute  accent  on  the  last  syllable ' ;  and  Charisius  (p.  1 11. 27  H.)  gives  an  actual 
Latin  example  of  this  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable  in  the  sentience  quando 
tot  stragis  acervos  Vidimus.  Quintilian,  as  we  saw,  corrects  this  statement 
of  the  case,  and  shows  that  the  true  accoimt  for  the  Latin  language  is  to  say 
that  the  relative  is  joined  with  the  noun  or  important  word  beside  it,  this 
word-group  taking  the  accent  of  any  ordinary  word.  The  line  from  Virgil 
would  thus  be  really  pronounced  quando-tot  stragis  acervos,  &c.,  so  that  the 
accentuation  of  the  final  syllable  of  quando  is  due  to  the  accident  that  it 
stands  next  to  a  monosyllabic  word.  The  relative  would  have  no  accent  in 
a  sentence  like  quem  testem  te  adducturum  dixeras,  for  it  would  be  joined 
with  the  noun  into  a  word-group,  quem-t^stemy  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  the  noun.  When  in  a  line  of  poetry  the  relative  followed  the 
noun,  as  in  Plautus  {Amph.  919)  Testem  quem  dudumte  ildducturum  dixeras, 
the  accentuation  would  presumably  be  by  the  same  reasoning  testem-quem ;  and 
this  presumption  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  versification  of  the  dramatistM. 
(6)  Prepositions,  while  adverbs,  are  accented.  Thus  we  should  say  supra 
habitat,  but  si^pra  moenia  est ;  diUe  vetiit,  but  ante  Caesarem  venit.  This  distinction 
is  often  inculcated  by  the  grammarians  ;  e.  g.  Palaemon  (first  cent.  ▲.  d.)  (ap. 
Oharis.  p.  189.  10  K.  -  Diom.  p.  407.  19  K.)  insists  on  the  different  accentua- 
tion of  tfi/ra,  supra,  extra,  ifitra,  uUra,  citra,  circa,  juxta,  contra,  subtus,  coram,  ant^ 
post,  prope,  usque,  super,  when  adverbs,  and  when  prepositions ;  cf.  Gharis. 
p.  231.  24  K.  ;  Audax,  p.  353.  22  K. ;  Probus,  Inst.  p.  149.  27  K.  ;  Mart.  Gap. 
iii.  p.  67.  21  £yss. ;  Prise,  ii.  p.  28.  24  H.  ;  ii.  p.  30.  25  H.  ;  ii.  p.  33.  i  H. ; 
ii.  p.  42.  7  H. ;  ii.  p.  45.  25  H.  ;  ii.  p.  51.  11  H.  &c.).  Priscian  (ii.  p.  27.  4H.) 
says  that  Latin  prepositions,  like  Greek,  had,  by  themselves  the  acute  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  {super,  inrip),  but  in  the  sentence  lost  this  accent ;  (acoen- 
tum  habent  praepositiones  acutum  in  fine,  tam  apud  Graecos  quam  apud  nos, 
qui  tamen  cum  aliis  legendo,  in  gravem  convertitur)  (cf.  Don.  p.  391.  11  K.)  ; 
nnd  Quintilian,  as  before  mentioned,  says  that  what  really  happened  in 
Latin  was  that  the  preposition  was  fused  with  its  noun  into  a  word-group, 
which  was  then  accented  like  any  ordinary  word,  e.  g.  circum-iitora  (accented 
like  circumsisUte,  circumlHib).  Indeed  the  words  are  often  written  together  in 
old  MSS.  and  inscriptions  ;  cf.  Mar.  Vict.  23.  12  K.  and  Indices  to  C.  I.  L.  (so 
Umbr.  preveres  *ante  portas').  Tliis  suggests  that  in  collocations  like  in  via, 
per  doluniy  in  manus  the  preposition  itself  may  have  received  the  accent  of  the 
word-group,  unless  it  were  desirable  for  some  special  reason  to  give  pro- 
minence to  the  noun.  Tliis  view  is  supported  by  some  word-groups, 
which  established  themselves  in  Latin  usage,  such  as  obriam,  sSdUlo  («r, 
sUiS  ddo),  comminus,  dhiiio  {de  novo),  admOdum,  ajff'&tim  (but  cf.  Gell.  vi.  7),  as 
well  as  by  the  versification  of  the  dramatists,  which  also  points  to  in-retu, 
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in-ftpwij  in-JiiSj  &c.  (cf.  quamobrem.)  A  preposition  placed  after  its  noun 
receired  an  accent,  as  in  Greek,  according  to  the  grammarians  (e.  g.  Prise, 
ii.  p.  37.  4  H.  cum  praepostere  ponuntur,  monosyllabae  acuto,  disyllabae 
paenultimo  acuto  proferuntur)  ;  but  remained  unaccented  in  phrases  like 
viritUem  propter  imperatoris  or  justitia  in  legum,  where  the  preposition  is  followed 
by  a  genitive  dependent  on  the  noun  (Censorinus  ap.  Prise,  it  p.  33.  ao  H.). 

(7)  That  conjunctions,  like  prepositions,  had  a  different  pronunciation 
according  as  they  came  first  or  second  in  the  sentence  is  asserted  by  Priscian 
(ii.  p.  34.  21 H.)  praepositae  gravantur  omnibus  syllabis,  postpositae  acuuntur 
in  principio.  He  refers  expressly  to  \gitur^  ^udntVim,  saitem,  so  that  he  would 
have  us  pronounce,  e.g.  igitur  Cicero  venit,  but  venit  igitur  Cicero,  That  the 
monosyllabic  conjunctions  itj  sidf  and  the  like,  were  enclitic  words  in  the 
sentence,  may  be  proved,  if  proof  be  wanted,  from  the  versification  of  the 
early  dramatists,  in  whose  lines  these  conjunctions  are  relegated  as  a  rule  to 
the  theses,  and  do  not  receive  the  metrical  ictus,  and  also  from  the  Romance 
languages,  where  the  Latin  monosyllabic  conjunctions  have  suffered  the  same 
phonetic  changes  as  the  unaccented  syllables  of  Latin  words.  J^,  for 
example,  if  the  word  had  been  accented,  would  have  become  *ietf  or  some 
similar  form,  instead  of  Ital.  e,  Fr.  et.  Span.  y. 

(8)  Auxiliary  verbs  in  Latin  must,  like  those  in  other  languages,  have 
been  enclitic,  or  rather,  according  to  the  Latin  practice,  must  have  been 
joined  with  their  verb  into  a  word-group,  e.  g.  volo-sche^  cochim-dabOf  missum- 
facii,  cave'/dciaa.  In  Plautus  volo-sdre  is  always  scanned  rolS-sctrej  never  rolo- 
scire  ;  and  the  metrical  ictus  in  his  verses  of  phrases  like  fadum-volo,  facids- 
rolo,  misedtn-fouxy  cav^-pdreis^  cavS-fdjcis  supports  our  rule.  Cicero's  story  about 
Crassus  at  his  departure  for  Parthia  mistaking  the  ci*y  of  a  fig-seller,  Cauneas ! 
Catmeas  I  (sc  Jtcus  vendo)  for  cave  ni  eas  {Div,  ii.  40.  84)  seems  to  show  that  in 
ordinary  talk  this  verbal  phrase  was  treated  as  a  word-complex  with  a  single 
accent  oau(e)-n(e)-eaa.  Similarly  a  verbal  phrase  like  (ipSram-d&re,  fidem-ddre, 
ddnd-^re  would  probably  have  ordinarily  only  one  accent,  just  as  we  throw 
the  stress  on  the  noun  *  noise '  and  not  on  the  verb  ^  make '  in  the  phrase 
*■  to  make  a  noise.'  The  dramatists  let  the  metrical  ictus  fall  on  these  phrases 
thus  :  fidem-dansj  operdm-datj  operdm-dabam,  dono-data.  The  reduction  of  other 
miemphatic  verbs  to  mere  members  of  a  compound  word  is  indicated  by  the 
traditional  way  of  writing  qiiSlibetj  quamvtSj  quaniumvtSf  and  the  like.  StSj  *  if 
you  please,'  from  si  vis  (cf.  sultitf,  Plur.),  is  an  enclitic  appendage  of  the 
imperative,  e.  g.  prGpSrd-sis  as  much  as  dum  in  excut^dum,  aspici'dum,  (Plautus 
gives  to  these  phrases  the  ictus  j>ropera-si.s,  exaiteduniy  aspicedum,  &c.) 

(9)  Some  nouns  too  of  subordinate  meaning  must  have  become  members 
of  word-groups.  In  English  *  thing,'  *kind,'  *  state,'  *part'  are  used  in  this 
way  without  stress,  in  such  sentences  as  *  something  (nothing)  of  that  kind,' 
*  some  parts  of  England.'  That  modus,  res  were  so  used  in  Latin  we  see  from 
the  traditional  spelling  quOtnodo  ?  qi(dre  ?  So  dies  in  propedietn  (Don.  ad  Ter. 
Ad.  888),  qtiotidifj  postridie.  Gellius  (x.  24)  says  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
and  the  earlier  period,  the  phrase  diequinte  or  diequinti  was  in  vogue,  *pro 
adverbio  copulate  dictum,  secunda  in  eo  syllaba  correpta,'  and  we  may  guess 
that  dies  formed  a  compound  with  triginta  {viginti)  from  the  fact  that  these  two 
numerals  are  perhaps  never  found  in  Plautus  and  Terence  with  the  ictus  on 
the  last  syllable,  except  when  dies  (or  minae)  follows,  e.  g.  Men.  951 

at  ego  te  pend^ntem  fodiain  stimulis  trigintn  dies, 
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where  the  last  two  words  seem  to  make  a  compound  noun,  like  our  '  fort- 
night/ twelvemonth.'  Locus  too  might  be  subordinated  in  a  phrase  like 
intSred  loci  (Don.  ad  Ter.  Eun,  255),  ubi  lociy  &c.  The  versification  of  the  early 
dramatists,  and  the  compound  words  in  Romance  suggest  as  similar  word- 
groups  phrases  like  vai-mihij  wie-misero-mlkij  bene-rem-gMty  malerem-girit  (with 
metrical  ictus  normally  on  these  accented  syllables  in  Plautus),  ctd-iUam-horafn 
(Ital.  allora,  Fr.  alors)«  ad-mentem-habere  (Prov.  amentaver,  O.  Fr.  amentevoir), 
avis-8trut?iio  (Fr.  autruche,  Span,  avestruz),  avis-idrda  (Ital.  ottarda,  Fr.  outarde, 
Port,  abetarda),  fms'/dc^e  (O.  Ital.  forfare,  Fr.  forfaire),  male-hdbit%u9  (0.  Sp. 
malato,  Prov.  malapte,  Fr.malade),  &c.,  (cf.  Engl.  *  goodbye*  for  'Godbewi'ye'). 

§  18.  Syncope.  The  syncope  or  suppression  of  an  unaccented 
vowel  is  a  common  feature  of  languages  which  have  a  stress- 
accent,  and  is  carried  to  the  greatest  length  by  the  language 
whose  stress-accent  is  most  powerful.  The  Celtic  languages  had 
a  stronger  stress-accent  than  Latin,  and  so  we  find  in  Old  Insh 
some  words  borrowed  from  Latin  (which  the  Romans  had  them- 
selves borrowed  from  the  Greeks),  reduced  by  syncope  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  they  were  in  Latin,  e.g.  felsub,  Latin 
pMldsdpAus,  apstal,  Latin  apostdlns.  And  in  countries  under 
Celtic  influence,  such  as  France  or  the  northern  parts  of  Italy 
(e.g.  in  the  Romagna  dmengfor  ddmhilca^  Sunday)^  Latin  words 
have  been  curtailed  much  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Romance-speaking  world.  In  ancient  Italy,  too,  we  see  syncope 
more  developed  in  some  districts  than  in  others,  e.g.  Mgolnia  for 
Magolnia  on  a  Praenestine  inscription  (C,  L  L.  i.  118),  though  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  say  when  such  forms  are  merely  graphic, 
and  indicate  the  use  not  of  a  contracted  pronunciation,  but  only 
of  a  contracted  system  of  writing.  The  conditions  under  which 
vowel-syncope  was  carried  out  differed  at  different  periods.  In 
Latin  a  vowel  between  n  and  m  was  not  syncopated,  because  the 
consonant-group  nm  was  difficult  to  pronounce,  e.g.  anima  not 
*apima.  But  in  the  Romance  languages  syncope  has  been  poshed 
a  stage  further,  e.g.  Prov.  anma,  alma,  arma.  Old  Fr.  anme, 
alme,  arme,  Fr.  ame.  Span,  alma,  Sicil.  arma,  Ital.  alma  (in 
poetry),  the  unmanageable  group  nm  being  often  changed  to 
rm,  just  as  original  7im  in  Latin  ^can-men  from  coino^  ^gen-men 
from  gino^gigno  became  rm  in  carmen,  germen  (ch.  iv.  §  78).  Simi- 
larly joar/k-a,  which  resisted  syncope  in  Latin,  in  Italian  (pertica), 
and  in  other  languages,  has  succumbed  in  French  (perche,  our 
'perch')  and   Provengal   (perga).      Frigldm  appears  in  all  the 
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Romance  languages  in  a  syncopated  shape  (Ital.  f reddo^  Fr.  froid, 
&c.)  (ch.  ii.  §  132).  Vtndis,  too,  was  in  Vulg.  Lat.  vMis  (Ital. 
verde,  Span,  verde,  Pr.  vert),  and  caUdu^  appears  early  as  caklus. 
Analogy  also  may  often  prevent  syncope,  or,  after  words  have 
been  syncopated,  may  restore  them  to  their  original  form.  Thus 
porgo^  for  example,  was  restored  to  porrigo  by  the  analogy  of  the 
perfect  porrexi ;  and  the  analogy  of  other  adjectives  in  -Mus 
where  this  termination  was  preceded  by  some  uncombinable  con- 
sonant, e.  g,frigidu8^  may  account  for  the  existence  of  unsyncopated 
adjectives  like  calidus ;  for  the  consonants  in  calidus,  I  and  d,  are 
of  a  kind  that  would  be  easily  combined.  A  Nom.  Sing,  like 
hortu%y  if  syncopated  to  ^horts^  ^Aors,  would  soon  be  restored 
to  its  old  form  by  analogy  of  the  other  cases  iortif  horto^  &c.  In 
the  compound  cohor%  we  do  indeed  find  this  monosyllabic  form ; 
and  one  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  syncope  of  horttis  to 
*hor9  had  led  to  the  word  becoming  an  I-stem  for  an  0-stem, 
*Aors,  ^hortis^  from  hortui^  horii.  But  the  I-stem  of  cohors  is 
more  easily  accounted  for  by  the  Latin  predilection  for  I-stem 
compounds  of  O-stem  nouns,  e.g.  exanimis,  nnanimis  from 
animus  (ch.  v.  §  34.).  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  clear  case  of 
a  change  of  stem  through  syncope  of  the  final  syllable  of  a  Nom. 
Sg.  is  to  be  found  in  Latin. 

It  appears,  then,  that  vowels  resisted  syncope  when  they  stood 
between  consonants  which  did  not  easily  combine,  and  that  the 
analogy  of  unsyncopated  forms  might  prevent  or  efface  syncope 
in  whole  classes  of  words.  With  these  exceptions,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  law  of  Early  Latin  that  e,  t  in  the  syllable  after 
the  accent  always  suffered  syncope,  unless  they  were  long  by 
'  position.'  This  ?,  t  might  be  original  e,  I,  or  the  reduced  (post- 
tonic)  form  of  original  a,  8  (§  18).  The  Early  Latin  accent  fell, 
as  we  have  seen  above  (§  5),  on  the  first  syllable  of  each  word, 
so  that  every  ^,  I  in  a  second  syllable  not  long  by  position  must 
have  suffered  syncope. 

The  syllable  -r^-,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  followed  laws  of 
its  own.  It  appears  in  the  posttonic  syllable  as  ?r,  e.  g.  jjdfernns 
for  ^jkztH'Utis.  Similarly  -It-  appears  in  the  posttonic  syllable 
as  iU  (dl)  in  fUcultas,  &c.  (see  ch.  iv.  §  13).  The  syllable  -v^-  also 
stands  apart  from  others  owing  to  the  vowel-nature  of  its  con- 
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sonant^  which  facilitated  syncope.  Thus  we  have  syncope  of 
a  vowel  preceded  by  v  even  in  a  syllablie  long  by  position^  e.  g. 
aunculus  (Plautus),  the  ordinary  conversational  form  of  dvancUlus 
(cf.  anculuSy  C.  I.  L.  viii.  3936,  ix.  99H);  or  rather  the  semivocalic 
w  has  dropped  out  between  the  two  vowels.  Similarly  dltior 
for  divUiofy  deorsum  (dissyllabic  deorium  in  Plant)  for  devorsum^ 
and  the  like,  are  different  from  the  ordinary  cases  of  syncope. 

The  tendency  to   syncope   continued  to   assert  itself  at  all 
periods  of  the  language.     Words  which  resisted  it  at  an  earlier 
period  often,  as  we  have  seen,  succumbed  at  a  later.     The  new 
law  of  accentuation,  the  Paenultima  Law  (§  8),  brought  with  it 
the  possibility  of  a  new  variety,  namely,  suppression  of  the 
syllable  preceding  the  accent.     Pretonic  syncope  is  a  feature  of 
Indo-European,  where  indeed  it  was  much  commoner  than  post- 
tonic  syncope,  but  it  could  play  no  part  in  Latin  so  long  as  the 
accent  remained  invariably  on  the  first  syllable.      It  is  often 
difficult  to  say  whether  a  case  of  syncope  is  pretonic  or  post- 
tonic.      In   words  like  drdere^  drdorem,  for  example,  we   say 
that  the  syncope  of  ^  of  ^drMere^  ^drtddrem  is  due  to  the  new 
accent  on  the  penult ;  ^aiidere,  ^aridorem^  but  it  might  possibly 
be  referred  to  the  influence  of  the  old  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
^dridere,  ^dridorem.   Words  like  ariena  (Greek  apvraipajypersfrdma 
(Greek  Ttipifrrpoaixa)  Lucil.  (i.  41  M.  and  Lowe,  Prodr.  p.  347)» 
both  borrowed  no  doubt  after  the  old  accent  law  had  ceased  to 
operate,  are  clearer  cases  of  pretonic  syncope.     So  are  enclitic  or 
subordinate  words  which  drop  final  e  before  an  initial  consonant, 
e.  g.  nempe,  proinde,  delude,  which  before  a  consonant  often  took 
the  forms  ^nemp  (so  scanned  by  Plautus  and  Terence,  ch.  x.  §  7), 
^jroin,  dein,  as  atqvej  fieque  became  ac  (for  *a/y,  ate),  nee.     So 
benftcium,  malftcium,  calfacio,  &c.      And  the  influence  of  the 
following  accent,  rather  than  the  mere  addition  of  extra  syllables, 
seems  to  be  the  real  factor  in  the  syncope  in  the  literary  period 
of  such  words  2^  frigddria  (Lucil.  viii.  la  M.)  he&iA&  frigidus, 
calddriua  beside  cdiidus,  porforium  beside  pdrUtor,  postridie  beside 
posteri,  altnmecus  beside  dlieri.     The  weakening  effect  on  an 
unaccented  syllable  of  a  following  accent  is  shown  by  Plautine 
scansions  like  9^nMutem,  vdlun/dtem,  p6(es(dtem^  penstrdma,  where 
an  additional  weakening  element  is  supplied  by  the  short  syllable 
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preceding.  These  scansions  must  reflect  the  pronunciation  of 
these  words  in  ordinary  conversation.  Similarly  cale-fdcere 
became  cali-fdcere  and  cal-fdcere^  and  mXmst^rium  passed  into  min- 
sterium  or  mistSrium  (cf.  Plant.  Pseud,  77a),  the  consonant-group 
si  being  specially  adapted  to  combination  with  a  preceding  liquid 
or  nasal  (cf.  per{i)stroma  above).  The  unaccented  -rl-  of  avidns, 
which  resisted  syncope  in  the  simple  adjective-form,  succumbs  to 
the  influence  of  the  following  accent  in  the  lengthened  derivative 
*aviderey  audere,  to  have  a  mind  for,  to  dare  [e.  g.  si  audes  (Plant.), 
if  you  please,  in  the  classical  period  sodes"]. 

Arid'  of  aridus  becomes  ard-  in  ardere^  ardSreniy  and  by  their 
analogy  sometimes  appears  in  the  simple  adjective  (ardus,  Lucil. 
xxvii.  40  M.).  Similarly  aei-  for  aemf-  in  aet^U  may  have  come  into 
use  first  in  the  lengthened  cases  aetdtis,  aetdti,  aetdteniy  or  in  deri- 
vatives like  aeteimus^  though  here  the  syncopated  form  of  the 
trisyllable  established  itself  in  ordinary  usage,  unlike  ardus.  Forms 
like  calddrius  may  have  had  some  influence  in  introducing  caldus 
into  the  colloquial  usage  (it  hardly  came  into  the  literary)  of  the 
Augustan  period.  Quintilian  (i.  6.  19)  tells  us  that  Augustus 
stigpcnatized  as  a  piece  of  affectation  the  use  of  calidus  for  caldus 
(non  quia  id  non  sit  latinum,  sed  quia  sit  odiosum,  et,  ut  ipse 
Graeco  verbo  significavit,  irtpCtpyov),  and  yet  in  the  Appendix Probi 
we  find  calda  under  the  same  condemnation   as  frigda^  virdis 

(198.  3  K.)- 

Post-tonic  syncope,  under  the  new  accent  law,  seems,  during 
the  Republic  and  Early  Empire,  to  occur  only  when  the  accented 
vowel  is  long  ^,  e.  g.  jurgo  (in  Plautus  still  jurigo),  usurpo  for 
^usiirijaOy  -as  for  (Plautine)  -dlis  in  nostras,  Arjnnds,  summds, 
&c.,  though  we  find  it  in  the  period  of  the  Early  Literature  after 
a  shortened  vowel  in  words  of  four  or  more  syllables  where  three 
short  syllables  followed  each  other  before  the  final  syllable,  e.  g. 
b&lineum  [so  Plant,  and  Ter.,and  halineator^Rvd .,  527  (A.)],  a  spell- 
ing which  did  not  yield  for  some  time  to  later  bahieum  \balinearium, 
C.LLA.1166  (C.13OB.C.);  Caper  (first  cent.A.D.)(  108. 7  K.) prefers 
balneum ;  cf.  Gloss.  Plac.  9.  29,  and  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf.  s.  v. ; 

^  Syncope  after  a  long  vowel  is  due  to  the  tendency  to  make  a  long  vowel 
extra  long. 
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balineum  occurs  frequently  on  the  Lex  Metalli  Vipascensis  of  the 
first  century  a.d.  {Eph.  Epigr.  iii.  p.  i66)],  dp^lumus  [the  spelling 
OPITVMA  of  an  archaizing  inscription,  C,  1,  L,  i.  1016  (  =  vi.  1958) 
of  the  late  Republic  or  early  Empire  shows  that  this  form  had  not 
been  so  long  obsolete  as  to  be  forgotten,  though  as  early  as  the 
Scipio  Epitaph,  C,  L  L.  i,  3a,  c.  ijoo  B.C.,  we  have optvmo,  '  opti- 
mum ^].  These  words,  as  we  saw  above  (§  5),  had  in  the  time  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  biltn^um 
producing  balneum,  *(fpUumus  opiumus.  Similarly  dptftcinay 
bpificina  (Plant.  Mil,  880),  produced  officina,  puerttXa  (with  the 
ictus  pueritia  in  all  the  instances,  not  many,  of  its  occurrence  in 
the  early  dramatists)  produced  the  puertia  of  Horace  \C,  i.  36.  8 
actae  non  alio  rege  puertiae;  Charisius  (fourth  century  a.  d.)  still 
recognized /?wm/ia  as  the  correct  form,  a66.  7  K.].  But  forms  like 
caUlm,  virdiSy  domntts  belong  to  colloquial  or  to  Vulgar  Latin, 
and  were  not  as  a  rule  established  in  the  language  till  the  later 
Empire,  though  valde,  older  valtde.  Plant.  Pseitd,  364,  and  a  few 
other  words,  were  current  at  a  much  earlier  time.  The  same 
wave  of  syncope  that  reduced  viridis^  ddmhins^  &c.,  to  dissyllabic 
form  attacked  u,  i  in  hiatus  (cf .  ch.  ii.  §  48).  As  early  as  the  latter 
half  of  the  first  century  A.  d.  tenuis  varied  between  a  dissyllable 
and  a  trisyllable  (Caesellius  ap.  Cassiod.vii.  205. 16  K.);  cardus{ioT 
carduus)  (ch.  ii.  §  54),  mortus  (for  mortuus),  &c.,  are  the  precursors  of 
the  Romance  forms  (Ital.,  Span,  cardo,  Ital.  morto.  Span,  muerto, 
Pr.  mort);  while  the  similar  reduction  of  i  (<?),  led  to  that 
palatalization  of  consonants  which  has  so  transformed  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  Romance  languages,  e.  g.  Ital.  piazza,  Span, 
plaza,  Fr.  place  from  Vulg.  Lat.  ^plat^a,  Lat.  pldl^a,  &c.  (see 
ch.  ii.  §  48). 

Forms  like  saeclum  beside  saeculum  are  not  to  be  classed  with 
forms  \i]s.ejurpo  beside /«n^o,  for  meclum  is  the  older  form,  while 
in  saeculum  a  vowel  has  been  inserted  between  the  c  and  the  / 
to  facilitate  pronunciation,  a  vowel  which  is  generally  called 
a  ^parasitic'  vowel,  or,  in  the  terminology  of  the  Sanscrit 
grammarians,  a  ^  svarabhaktic '  vowel  (from  Sanscr.  svarabhakti-, 
^  partial  vowel');  see  chap.  ii.  §  154.  The  termination  -cuius,  -culum 
in  Latin  sometimes  represents  the  I.-Eur.  suflSx  -tlo^  which 
indicates  the  instrument  with  which  an  action  is  performed,  or 
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the  place  of  its  performance,  sometimes  the  suffix  -colo^  a  com- 
pound of  two  I.-Eur.  diminutive  suffixes^  -co  and  -/(?.  To  the 
first  class  belong  words  like  veMctilum,  Hhat  by  which  one  is 
carried ' ;  poculum,  *  that  out  of  which  one  drinks  * ;  cubiculum^ 
'  the  place  where  one  lies  down ' ;  pericidum  from  ^perior,  perilus, 
experior :  ordculum  from  orare.  To  the  second,  diminutives  like 
carcnlum,  uxorcula,  siccula.  These  two  classes  of  terminations 
are  not  distinguished  by  us  in  our  ordinary  practice  of  writing 
Latin ;  they  show,  however,  in  the  hands  of  Plautus  a  notable 
difference  of  metrical  treatment.  For  in  his  verses  the  first 
suffix  appears  normally  as  one  syllable,  'clug,  -cliim^  reflecting 
without  doubt  the  current  pronunciation  of  his  time ;  the  second 
as  two  syllables,  -culusy  -culum.  Thus  Plautus  has  always 
vSAlclum,  with  that  monosyllabic  form  of  the  suffix  which  we 
find  invariably  when  by  dissimilation  the  cl  is  changed  into  cr, 
e.g.  ambuidcrmn^  'a  place  for  walking  in,'  for  ^ambulactuniy 
while  diminutives  like  auricula,  pulvisculus  retain  the  dissyllabic 
suffix  in  his  plays  as  persistently  as  agricUa,  incUa,  or  any  other 
compound  of  the  verb  c6lo.  So  do  nouns  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  suffix  -lo  to  -co-stems,  in  distinction  to  those 
formed  by  its  addition  to  -<?-st«ms,  e.g.  porcu-lus^  celoc-la,  *a 
yacht.'  Probably  not  a  single  instance  occurs  in  his  verses  of 
-col"  reduced  to  -cl-  by  syncope,  even  after  a  long  vowel,  e. g.  never 
^corcluvi  from  cor-cU'lum,  ^porclus  from  porcu-lus  {Class,  Bev,  vi. 
87).     (But privicloes,  '  priviculis,'  Carm.  Sal.,  ch.  vi.  §  49.) 

Forms  with  the  parasitic  or  svarabhaktic  vowel,  with  -colO" 
for  "ClO",  are  indeed  not  infrequent  with  him.  Cubiculum,  for 
instance,  always  or  almost  always,  appears  as  a  quadrisyllable. 
But  he  uses  these  expanded  forms  as  a  rule  (especially  when 
a  long  vowel  precedes),  only  at  the  end  of  a  line  or  half-line ; 
that  is  to  say  he  regards  the  equivalence  of  the  parasitic  vowel 
to  an  actual  short  syllable  as  a  licence  only  to  be  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  metrical  necessity.  For  example,  periclum  is  the 
normal  form  of  the  word,  while  periculum  occurs  only  at  the  end 
of  a  line  or  hemistich.     Capt,  740  is  a  good  example  of  this 

distinction  : 

periclum  vitae  m^ae  tuo  stat  periculo  ; 

and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  a  line  that  the  phrase  nullumst  peri- 
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clum  (e.g.  Pseud.  1076)  becomes  nvllum  pericnlumst  (e.g.  Capf. 
91).  Poculura^  too^  shows  this  full  form  usually  in  a  similar 
position,  while  saeclum  is  never  allowed  trisyllabic  scansion 
at  all.  The  Romance  languages  show  that  a  later  wave  of 
syncope  not  only  reduced  saec[u)lum^  &c.  to  their  origfinal  form 
saeclum,  but  also  words  like  por cuius  to  porclus,  e.  g.  Ital.  ceitjhio, 
(Lat.  circ{u)lus),  teschio  (Lat.  test{u)la),  spillo  (Lat.  sp%n{u)lu). 
(Cf.  oeluSy  CLL,  x.  7756,  &c.,  crustluniy  xi.  3303,  of  18  a.d., 
ProclaeSy  xv.  1157,  ^^  ^^3  a.d.,  Vitln^y  viii.  943a,  &c..  A^in-Aoy, 
&c.  on  Greek  inscriptions,  Eckinger,  pp.  73-5,  Maschis  (Gk. 
Maa-ic\o9,  &c.) ;  so  in  Probi  App.  197.  20-aa  K.  speculum  non 
'  speclum,^  masculus  non  '  masclus,'  vetulus  non  *  veclus/  vitulus 
non  'viclus/  vemaculus  non  ^vernaclus,^  articulus  non  *arti- 
clus/  baculus  non  '  baclus,'  angulus  non  '  anglus,'  jugulus  non 
^juglus/  and  198.  18  oculus  non  'oclus/  198.  23  tabula  non 
'tabla/  198,  27  stabulum  non  'stablum/  198.  34  capitulum 
non  *  capiclum/  199.  9  tribula  non  *  tribla/  199.  14  vapulo 
non  *vaplo'  (MS.  baplo);  and  see  George's  Levi,  Worff,  s.  vv. 
coaff(u)lo,  aedic{u)la^  assec(t/)la,  hub{n)lus,  conch(u)la,  Vist[n)la, 
cop{u)ln,  cop(u)lo,  cubtc{uyufn,  vU{n)lus,  discip{iiyina,  extenip(uyo, 
fib{u)la,  fig(v)linus,  later c{7()lus,  Hei'c(^u)l€,  juff{u)lans,  manic[u)la, 
ment{u)la^  masc{u)lus^  orac[n)lnm^  j)0€{n)lum,  peric{u)lnrny  pedi- 
c(u)lns^  saec(uyum^  scrup{u)lvs^  sexfula  (sescla),  svrc{vyns,  spec{n)- 
lum,  sub{^i)la,  temp{u)h(m,  f'rich(i)la,  vinc[u)lum,  vel{nyus,  ver- 
nac(uyuSy  Asc{uyum,  Fisl(u)la,  &c. ;  cf .  Schuch.  /W.  ii.  40a  sqq.). 
Fr.  roule,  &c.  from  unsyncopated  rdfu/a  points  to  a  re-formed 
diminutive;  so  in  Roumanian,  e.g.  teule  or  tiule  (Lat.  tegula) 
(Tavemey  in  £tudes  .  .  .  G.  Paris,  p.  267).     (See  also  §  21.) 

Another  case  of  syllable-suppression  which  differs  from 
ordinary  syncope  is  that  of  words  like  arcubii  (*  qui  excubabant 
in  arce,'  Paul.  Fest.  19.  10  Th.)  for  arct-ctibii,  where  the 
proximity  of  two  almost  identical  syllables  ct  and  cu  has  caused 
or  facilitated  the  dropping  of  the  former.  [Similarly  semi- 
rnddius  and  semodius,  debtltfare  for  *debilitdtdre,  fastidiwn  for 
^/astUidmrn,  idolafria  for  iddWla-^  limitrophus  for  limiMrO', 
Bestuf'US  for  RestUutns  [A.  L.  L.  viii.  368),  &c.,  as  in  Greek  Api(<^i)- 
<l>op€VSi  \lrq(<l)o]<l)opla,  K€i(Tro)'!rvpla,  &c.]. 

An4  a  large  number  of  words,  like  dixem  (beside  dixlssem), 
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audis^em  (beside  audivissem),  audt-trix  (beside  auditor)^  gi-gno 
(beside  gSn-us),  are  often  wrongly  included  with  genuine  cases 
of  Latin  syncope  like  lardum^  jurgo.  In  some  of  these  there  is 
either  no  syncope  at  all  (so  some  explain  dixem  for  ^dic-^em, 
like  es^em ;  but  see  ch.  viii.  §  3),  or,  if  there  is,  it  took  place  in 
the  I.-Eur.  period,  e.g.  I.-Eur.  *gl-gn5  (ch.  iv.  §  51),  -tri-  (ib.) ; 
others,  e.  g.  dixem,  if  a  reduction  of  dixUnem  (ch.  viii.  §  3),  are 
rather  to  be  explained  like  ar{ci)cubii  above;  audissem,  if 
a  reduction  of  andiviasem  (ch.  viii.  §  3),  like  m  for  ^  via, 

S  14.  Synoope  in  the  Fraenestine  Dialect  of  Latin.  On  the  Latin 
inscriptions  found  at  Praeneste  there  are  a  large  number  of  omissions  of 
vowels,  e.g.  Dcumiua  (for  BicumiuB),  C.I.L.  i.  11331  Chninia  (for  CHhnXnia),  Eph, 
Epigr.  i.  7a,  Diesptt  (for  DiSspUer),  C.I.L.  i.  1500;  Ptromo  (for  P(?ftn5mo),  Eph. 
Epigr.  i.  9a;  a  full  list  in  Sittl,  LokaL  Verachied.  Lot  Spracht,  p.  aa.  This 
taUies  so  remarkably  with  a  reference  by  Plautus  to  a  peculiar  pronunciation 
of  the  Praenestines,  eonea  for  deOnia,  *•  a  stork,'  that  it  is  likely  that  these 
spellings  represent  the  actual  sound  of  the  words.  In  the  Truculenius  of 
Plautus  the  surly,  taciturn  slave  Truculentus,  whose  mispronunciations  are 
more  than  once  a  subject  of  jest  (cf.  line  683),  turns  the  word  arrdho,  <  a  prepay- 
ment,' 'earnest-money,'  into  raJbo^  <a  raver'  (cf.  raberey  *to  rave,'  rabuia, 
'a  bawling  pettifogging  lawyer') ;  and  on  being  taken  to  task,  says  that  he 
has  pocketed  a  part  of  his  arrabo  as  the  Praenestines  do  with  eiconia  (line  690)  : 

'ar'  facio  lucri, 
ut  Praenestinis  'conea'  est  eiconia. 

(Cf.  misisia  for  Ital.  amicizia  in  the  modem  Parmese  dialect ;  Ital.  nemico 
for  Lat.  IhimlctM,  &c.)  The  omitted  vowel  is  e  or  t,  once  a  {Mffolniaf  CI.L, 
i.  118)  (besides  Aememeno  for  Affdmemno,  on  an  old  Praenestine  cista,  Eph. 
Epigr.  i.  19),  and  the  omission  is  easily  explained  by  the  influence  of  the 
accent  in  words  like  i>ieq>(t)((0)r,  P{e)tr6nio,  and,  if  we  admit  that  the  ante- 
paenultima  was  accented  in  these  words  in  the  Praenestine  dialect  at  this 
period,  in  I>{e)cumiu8,  Cl{e)ininia  (cf.  Cem(i)nay  C.I.L.  i.  99).  But  an  accented 
vowel  is  omitted  in  Trtia  (for  Tertia),  Eph.  i.  108,  Pbl(t)<f}a,  Eph.  i.  95,  and 
even  a  long  accented  vowel  in  Attia  (for  AHUa),  Eph.  1.  33. 

A  grammarian  of  the  second  cent.  a.d.  (Terentius  Scaurus,  pp.  14, 15  K.)  tells 
us  of  a  practice  of  an  earlier  date  of  substituting  a  letter  for  the  name  of  the 
letter.  The  name  of  c  was  '  ce,'  of  d  was  '  de,'  of  k  was  *ka';  and  so  era  was 
written  for  dra,  kra  for  kara  (card).  His  example  for  d  is  almost  exactly  our  first 
example  of  the  Praenestine  contraction,  viz.  Dcimus  for  Decimua.  These  words 
of  Terentius  Scaurus  suggest  that  spellings  like  Albsi  for  AlbSsij  Albensi  on  an 
inscription  of  Alba  Fucentia,  a  town  not  far  removed  from  the  Praenestine 
district  (Zvetaieff,  Imcr.  Ital.  Inf.  46),  lubs  mereto  (for  ItibSs,  lubens  merito)  on 
an  inscription  found  near  Avezzano,  in  the  same  neighbourhood  {C.I.L. 
i.  183),  are  indications  of  a  syllabic  system  of  writing  in  partial  use  in  this 
region  of  Italy  (ch.  i.  §  13),  and  leave  us  in  doubt  about  the  real  nature  of 
Praenestine  pronunciation. 
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§  16.  Synoope  under  the  Old  Aooent  Law.  (i)  The  preposition  amH' 
(Gk.  dfupt)  loses  its  second  syllable  in  compounds  like  dnculuSf  *  a  servant,'  for 
*dmbi'Colu8  (Gk.  d/t^'WoXos,  Sanscr.  abhi-caras),  an  old  Latin  word  from 
which  came  anculare,  'to  serye'  (Paul.  Fest.  15.  7  Th.)  and  anciUa  ;  andpes 
(Plaut.  Rud.  1 158),  later  anceps  (from  ambi-  and  caput) ;  atn-piedor,  &c.  The 
same  shortening  may  have  caused  that  confusion  of  the  old  preposition  indo 
(endo)  (ch.  ix.  $  a^)  with  the  preposition  in  (en)  (ind(p)grSdior,  &c.  becoming  by 
syncope  identical  with  ingredior)  which  led  to  the  disuse  of  indo  and  the 
adoption  of  in  in  its  place.  Thus  indaudio  (Plaut.)  was  completely  ousted 
by  inaudio  in  the  time  of  Terence,  and  in  the  classical  period  compounds 
with  indo  are  only  found  as  archaisms  in  poets,  e.  g.  indHpSrdior  Juv. 

(2)  The  second  syllable  of  the  first  member  of  a  compound  is  syncopated  in 
hospes  for  *hosti'pe8,princep8  for  ^primi-cepa  (cf.  primi'g^ia^  an  epithet  of  the  god- 
dess Fortuna,  unsjmcopated  because  m  and  g  do  not  easily  combine)  ;  forceps 
for  formi'ceps  (from/ormiw,  *  hot,*  connected  with  Gk.  Btpiios.  Paul.  Fest.  59.  18 
gives  us  this  etymology,  forcipes  dicuntur,  quod  his  forma,  id  est  calida, 
capiuntur ;  cf.  Yel.  Long.  71.  15  K.)  ;  quindedm  from  quing^ui  and  decern  ;  undedm 
from  Onus  and  decern  ;  unlversus  is  a  re-formation  from  an  older  syncopated 
form  which  we  find  on  the  Decree  of  the  Senate  against  the  Bacchanalian 
orgies,  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Plautus  (186  b.  c.)  (though  Plautus 
himself  uses  the  four-syllabled  univerms)  (C.  J.  L.  i.  196.  19  homines  pious  V 
oinuorsei  uirei  atque  mulieres  sacra  ne  quisquam  fecise  uelet)  (this  may  be 
a  mistake  for  *oiffiuxMr9ei^  like  sumiorsum  on  the  Sen  tent.  Minuc.  1.  15") ;  vindtmia 
for  *vinx'dJimia ;  Marpor  (C.  I.  L.  i.  1076)  for  Marci-por,  &c. 

(3)  The  first  syllable  of  a  verb  compounded  with  a  proposition  is  suppressed  in 
pergo  for  *per'r(go  (cf.perrcxt,  perrectum);  porgo,  the  old  form  of  porrfgOf  *por-rfgo  (cf. 
Fest.  374.  15  Th.  antiqui  etiam  *  porgam '  dixerunt  pro  porrigam),  e.  g.  exporgere 
lumbosy '  to  stretch  one's  legs,'  Plaut.  Ptieud,  prol.  i,  cf.  Epid,  733 ;  the  word,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  usage  of  Virgil  {A.  viii.a74  pocula  porgite  deztris),  appears  now 
and  then  in  the  Silver  Age  poets  (Yal.  Flacc.  ii  656 ;  Stat.  Theb,  viii.  755,  &c.), 
but  the  classical  form  is  porrigo ;  surgo  for  surrigo,  *8ub*rigo  ;  a  deponent  perf. 
participle  aortus  for  *8urctu8f  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  syncopated  pros,  ind., 
was  often  used  by  Livius  Andronicus  (Paul.  Fest.  433.  i  Th.) ;  beside  surrHpui 
(classical  surrtpui)  we  have  the  syncopated  form  surpui  in  Plautus  (e.  g.  Oapt. 
760),  and  even  a  perf.  part.  pass,  formed  after  its  type,  surptus  {Rud.  1105). 
Lucretius  also  uses  the  contracted  form  of  the  present  (ii.  314  motus  quoque 
surpere  debent),  and  Horace  (5.  ii.  3.  283  unum  me  surpite  morti ;  cf.  C. 
iv,  13.  20  quae  me  surpuerat  mihi)  ;  pono  for  *p6-stno  (the  preposition  ispd- 
a  byform  of  *apd,  a&),  postuSf  depostus,  compoatusj  very  common  for  p6-situ8,  &c.  ; 
like  postua  iBprae-atOf  earlier  prae-sta  (Cassiod.  157.  22  K.),  ready,  at  hand,  for 
*praS'8Uu ;  cette  for  *cedite,  *ci-ddie,  where  the  particle  cS,  *  here,*  *  hither,'  is 
prefixed  to  the  verb,  as  in  Oscan  ce-bnust,  *  hue  venerit '  (Zvetaieff,  Inscr,  Itdl. 
In/,  231.  ao).  Tliose  syncopated  forms  were  probably  far  more  frequent  in 
the  early  period,  than  at  a  later  time,  when  the  same  tendency  to  re- 
composition  which  produced  con-sacro  out  of  consecro,  ctd'Sum  out  of  assum 
(ch.  iv.  §  160)  restored  por-rigo,  sur-ripuiy  &c.  The  older  forms  might  remain 
undisturbed  in  derivatives  whose  connexion  with  the  verb  was  unnoticed, 
e.  g.  r^rivafaba  (re/enra,  Plin.  zviii.  119),  the  bean  brought  back  by  the  farmer 
from  the  field  for  luck  (in  Fest.  380.  17  Th.  we  are  told  that  the  word  wau 
also  associated  with  r^flgo,  *to  roast,'  'parch  ') ;  apnct<«,  ^pri{t«may  be  similar 
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traces  of  an  ap'(e)rio  (cf.  dp'Mo),  unless  the  syncope  in  all  three  words  was  pre- 
tonic  syncope  under  the  Paenultima  Law  of  Accentuation,  re/{e)rivaf  ap{e)ricu8f 
Ap{e)rUi8.  Verbs  beginning  with  a  vowel  unite  it  into  one  sound  with  the 
final  vowel  of  the  preposition,  though  to  what  period  of  the  language  this 
crasis  should  in  each  case  be  referred  is  uncertain,  for  it  might  be  caused  by 
a  following  as  well  as  by  a  preceding  accent.  Crasis  was  the  rule  in  such 
compounds  in  the  early  period,  to  judge  from  the  usage  of  the  older  poets. 
Coerce,  for  example,  is  dissyllabic  in  Pacuvius  {Trag.  47  R.), 

gradere  litque  atrocem  coerce  confid^ntiam  (see  ch.  ii  §  150). 

(4)  The  first  syllable  of  a  reduplicated  perfect  of  a  compound  verb  is 
dropped  in  reppSrij  rettitlij  recddiy  &&,  where  the  double  consonant  seems  to 
preserve  a  trace  of  the  syncope  (see  ch.  viii.  §  44).  The  syncope  would  in  these 
perfects  be  facilitated  by  the  Latin  tendency  to  drop  one  of  two  neighbouring 
syllables  of  like  sound  (see  on  arculni  for  ani-ctUn't,  above  §  13) ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  perfects  without  reduplication,  like  cx-addi  (O.  Lat. 
9ci<idi)f  con-curri  (and  con-ct2cum,  older  *con'CScuirrt)i  &c.,  originated  in  this  way 
(ch.  viii.  §  44),  just  as  in  modern  Greek  fiifid(ca  has  become  fid(oj  in  compounds 
like  2ia3a((v,  ifi0d{ca,  &c  Another  syncopated  verb-form  is  cante  (2  Plur. 
Imperat.  of  cdino),  quoted  from  the  Carmen  Saliare  by  Yarro  (L.  L,  viL  27). 
But  as  a  rule  all  traces  of  syncope  in  the  declension  of  the  verb  have  been 
obliterated,  the  full  forms  (e.  g.  cdnile)  having  been  restored  through  the 
influence  of  forms  where  the  consonants  were  not  adapted  for  combination 
(e.  g.  8i8f(te)f  or  where  the  syllable  in  question  did  not  immediately  follow 
the  (early)  accent  (e.  g.  condnite),  as  well  as  from  the  analogy  of  other  con- 
jugations, e.g.  amd-iSf  mone-te,  audi-te.  In  Umbrian  and  Oscan  these 
imperatives  are  syncopated,  e.  g.  Umbr.  sistu  (Lat.  sistito),  Osc.  actud  (Lat. 
dgito).  The  same  is  true  of  derivative  adjectives,  e.  g.  in  -idtis,  hUmiduSj 
fr^giduBy  cdlidua,  solidus,  rtgidus,  dridus,  &c.  (but  nudus  for  *novidu8  from  a  root 
ncffuh,  Sanscr.  nag-nas,  our  *  naked,'  is  syncopated ;  on  iidiis  see  below),  in 
-icuSf  e.  g.  QnictiSy  cirtct»,  mSdicuSf  but  the  nouns  Plancus,  lurco,  '  a  glutton  '  (from 
lUroj  *  the  mouth  of  a  sack,'  according  to  Paul.  Fest.  86.  23  Th.  lura,  os  cullei,  vel 
etiam  utris  ;  unde  lurcones  capacis  gulae  homines),  juncusj  &c.  are  syncopated 
(see  below  on  raucus).  Similarly  vivulus  is  saved  from  syncope  by  the  influence 
of  other  adjectives  in  -idtiSf  while  the  noun  vita  for  *virtta  (Lith.  gywatk)  is 
not.  The  Umbrian  adj.  in  -co-,  totco-  {lAiin  pQblicus)  from  tota-y  *tot«to-,  ^the 
community,'  '  people,'  shows  the  contraction  which  Latin  adjectives  of  this 
formation  escape  (cf.  Osc.  totUico-), 

(5)  Diminutives  in  -to-,  on  the  other  hand,  extended  the  syncepe  from 
dissyllabic  to  other  forms,  e.  g.  uUtie  from  *uno-/tM,  vUhtm  from  *vino-2um,  Ter. 
Adelph.  786,  and  from  their  analogy,  cdrSQa  for  ^cordnuiUif  persSUa  for  *per86n%Ua, 
on^ptiUa  from  afnp{h)dra  (Qreek  d/jupopoy  Ace.  Of  dfjupoptvs),  &c. 

(6)  Greek  words  borrowed  at  an  early  period  pi*obably  owe  their  syncope  to 
the  early  accent,  e.  g.  Hercules  (Greek  'HpcucKrji\  PoUuces  (the  early  form  of  PoUQx), 
Plant.  Bacch,  894  (Greek  UoKvMktjs),  caix  (Greek  x^^i  ^^th  0)  ;  cf.  Praenes- 
tine  Acmemeno  (above,  §  14). 

(7)  Other  examples  are  alter  from  alUer ;  poatulo  from  *po9di-tuU) ;  idna  from 
*uUna  (Greek  wktvri)  ;  original  -In-  becomes  -U-  in  Latin,  e.  g.  coUis  from  *colnis 
(Lith.  k^hias,  Greek  leoXwyds)  ;  propter  from  *prtipi4Sr. 

(8)  For  the  syllable  -rf-,  examples  are :  sdcerdoa  from  *«a<T3-d3«,  *aderi-d6Sf 
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Arom  9&cer  and  root  dd,  ^o  give ' ;  Huoerbva  for  ^aai-dho-^  with  the  same  termina- 
tion (belonging  to  root  dia^  '  to  make ')  which  becomes  -du»  when  not  preceded 
by  r,  e.g,/rigidu8f  calidus  (see  ch.  iv.  §  114)  ;  s&ceHwn  for  ^aacer-tum,  *sacr54om, 
adcri'lum,  &c.  Nouns  like  dger  (Greek  ^y/h^s),  cdper  (Greek  K&wpos)^  and  adjectiyes 
like  deer  show  this  treatment  of  the  unaccented  final  syllable  of  the  Nom. 
case,  whereas  hortus,  &c  are  saved  from  sjmcope  by  the  analogy  of  other  cases, 
hortij  horto,  hortum,  &c.,  and  of  other  Nominatives,  whose  final  syllable  did  not 
immediately  follow  the  (early)  accent,  like  dnimusj  autummis.  In  the  Italian 
dialects  we  find  this  -«r-  in  similar  positions,  e.  g.  Osc.  Aderia-  from  *Adrola- 
(Lat.  AieUa),  Abclla-  probably  from  *Abrola-  (Lat.  ^ApeUa)^  Umbr.  ager,  paeery 
'  propitious,'  from  pftcri-,  often  spelt  -r-,  e.  g.  Sabine  Atmo-  (Lat.  Atemtis)^  Osc. 
Tantmnaium  (Gen.  PI.)  (ch.  iv.  §  9a).  In  Latin  we  seem  to  have  -er-  for  -n, 
in  the  accented  syllable  too,  e.  g.  ter  (Greek  Tpli)^  in  Plautus  (e.  g.  Bacch.  1 127) 
scanned  as  a  long  syllable,  and  so  pronounced  terr  (cf.  terruncius,  the  right 
spelling  ;  see  Bucheler  in  Rheiru  Mtu.  zlvi.  236),  from  *ter8.  The  substitution 
of  9r  for  ri  would  then  be  due  rather  to  metathesis  (c£  N.  Ital.  fardor,  &g.  for 
fredor,  &c,  Meyer-Lfibke,  Rom,  Qramm,  L  p.  991,  and  see  above,  ch.  ii.  §  iii). 
Ter  would  however  be  unaccented  in  phrases  like  ter-miUe  (cl  terdeciens  written 
as  one  word  on  Mon.  Anc.  L  99).  On  ter,  see  ch.  vi.  §  61,  on  er  for  ri  ch.  iv.  §  13. 

(9)  For  the  syllable  -vi-,  e.  g.  autumo  for  av(-tumo  (Greek  diw  for  6f-taS)  ;  daudo 
*cldvl-dOy  from  dSvis ;  cdria  for  ^(xiviria  (cf.  Volscian  covehriu,  Zv.  Inacr,  ItdU  Ir\f, 
47) ;  gaudeo  for  *gavideo,  part,  gdvisus  (Greek  yrfOica  for  ydftSiw)  ;  nau/ragua  for 
*ndvi'frdffU8^;  nflper,  cf.  adj.  nuperum  Ace.  Sg.,  Plant.  Capt.  718  rectus  captum 
hominem  nuperum  nouicium),  for  ^nM-pSrus  from  novus  and  pdro  ;  praeco  for 
*prae-vko  from  prae  and  vdco ;  pmedeSf  earlier  praevtdes  (praevidea  Plur.,  praea 
Sing,  on  the  Lex  Agraria  of  Sp.  Thorius,  11 1  B.C.,  C,I,L,  i.  aoo,  but  only 
pifiiBdes  on  the  older  Lex  Repetundarum,  133-2  b.  o.,  i.  i(>8),  from  prae  and  vas^ 
perhaps  suffered  syncope  after  the  new  accent  law,  as  did  udua  (as  early  as 
Lucil.  inc.  17a  M.),  in  Plautus  only  Unidus ;  roMcus  for  r&vkus  from  ravisj '  hoarse- 
ness ' ;  rata  for  *vtH&i  (see  above)  ;  auceps  for  *dvi-ceps ;  Opiier,  a  name  given  to 
a  child  *  who  had  a  grandfather  for  a  father,*  cujus  pater  avo  vivo  mortuus 
est  (Paul.  Fest.  307.  15  Th.),  Plur.  Opiieres  (LOwe,  Prodr.  p.  396),  seems  to  be 
colloquial  Latin  for  *Aupater  for  *dvi'pdter  from  dvus  and  pater.  The  form 
mdvdlo  is  found  (with  mdlo)  in  Plautus,  but  in  the  classical  period  only  malo. 

The  syllable  -vf-,  -vg-  is  syncopated,  even  when  long  by  *  position.'  in  atwpex 
for  *dvi'8pex  ;  nUntins,  older  ndventins  [the  older  form  occurs  in  a  prophecy  of 
the  famous  Ifarcius,  published  313  b.o.  (ap.  Fest.  164.  98  Th.)  quamvis 
noventium  duonum  negumate,  ^  quamvis  bonum  nuntium  negate ']  ;  nundinae 
for  *nSven'dinae  from  novetn  and  din-  a  bystem  of  dies  (Sanscr.  dinam,  O.  Slav, 
dlnl).  And  -v-  is  dropped  even  before  a  long  vowel  when  a  vowel  of  the 
same  quality  precedes,  e.  g.  Idbrum,  earlier  Idvdbrum,  Lucr.  vi.  799^  (Marius 
Victorinus,  ix.  ao  K.  quotes  lavdbrum  for  Idbrum  among  other  instances  of  Old 
Latin  forms  such  as  hacetenus  for  had9nu8,  hocedie  for  hSdii,  semol  for  «fmtU) ; 
UUrina  for  Idvdtrina,  the  old  word  for  a  bath,  supplanted  by  the  Greek  loan- 
words bal(i)neum  (fiSXiSyuov)  (cf.  Non.  aia.  7  M.l&trina  ...  est  lavatrina,  quod 
nunc  balneum  dicitur),  as  balneum  itself  was  succeeded  by  lavdcrum :  divinus 
was  early  contracted  to  dinus  (Leo  in  Rhein.  Mua.  xxxviii.  a),  e.  g.  reidinai  and 

^  Or  for  *ndU'JraguSy  which  became  ndU'Jroffus  (ch.  iv.  §  45),  and  so  with 
daudo,  gaudeo  (?). 
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f88  deina  on  an  old  inscription  (CLL,  zi.  4766),  so  obliacor  for  cbRviscor  in  the 
early  dramatists  (see  Georges,  Lex.  Wortfi  s.  v.),  and  in  universal  usage,  tUs,  for 
si  viSj  from  which  a  plural  suUis  was  formed.  (On  loss  of  intervocalic  -v- 
see  ch.  ii.  §  53  and  ch.  iv.  §  7a 

This  liability  of  every  short  second  syllable  to  syncope  under  the  Early 
Accent  Law  makes  it  dangerous  to  infer  from  Latin  forms  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  short  vowel  in  the  corresponding  Indo-European  forms,  e.  g.  to 
infer  from  the  distinction  between  Lat.  Hlbrd,  dUrd^  ir\frdy  9&pr&y  extrd,  condifi  on 
the  one  hand,  and  HUXrwry  dthior^  infirior,  sUpiriorf  extSrior  on  the  other,  that 
the  original  stem-suffix  was  -tr-f  -r-  in  these  adverbs  and  -(er-,  -«r-  in  these 
adjectives.  Firiscian  (ii.  p.  3a  i  H.)  tells  us  that  the  older  forms  were  sugserOf 
infera,  exiera,  &c.  quaedam  etiam  syncopam  passa  sunt,  ut  ^ supra'  pro 
'  supera,'  et  *  infra '  pro  *  infera,'  et  '  extra '  pro  *  eztera,'  nam  antiqui  trisyl- 
laba  ea  proferebant,  ut  Cicero  in  Arato  : 

Torvus  Draco  serpit  supter  superaque  retorquens 


tenuit  tamen,  ut  disyllaba  magis  ea  proferantur  (cf.  it  p.  55.  23  H.).  SUpSra  is 
found  in  an  elegiac  epitaph,  of  the  time  of  the  poet  Accius  (to  judge  from  its 
use  of  a  double  letter  to  indicate  a  long  vowel),  CI  L,i.  loii  Bee  fuit  ee 
vero  phis  superaque  parens,  and  on  another  inscription,  with  the  same 
indication  of  date  (cf.  Ritschl,  P.  L,  M.  p.  46)  (-ee-  for  i  in  seedes)  we  have  i^fera^ 
1.  1 166  quae  infera  scripta  sont,  but  on  the  earlier  S.  C.  de  Bacch.  (i.  196  of 
186  B.  c.)  we  have  suprad  and  exstrcul,  so  that  supera  (which  is  used  also  by 
Lucretius)  may  be  a  form  that  is  not  genuinely  antique.  On  the  spelling 
arbiterium  for  arhiiiiumf  see  Georges,  Lex,  Wortf.  s.  v.,  and  cf  magisiero-  C.  I.  L. 
i.  73,  malgt]8teraiu8f  Eph,  Epigr.  iL  398 ;  on  dexUra  and  dextra,  see  Brambach, 
Lai,  Orth, ;  on  nniatera  for  sirUstra  (e.  g.  Ter.  Eun.  835),  on  TINfris  and  Tibris,  see 
Georges,  Lex,  Wor^.  s.  w.,  and  for  other  examples  of  syncopated  byforms,  s.  w. 
9ol(i)du3,  Vir{i)domaru3j  frig(i)dns,  ful{t)ca,  Temese  (Gk.)  and  Tempsa  (Lat)  ;  but 
audac-ter,  later  auddd-ter,  privi-gnia  beside  privi-genua  (cf.  Paul.  Fest.  225.  2  Th. 
'  oenigenos '  imigenitos),  teg^men  beside  tSgi-mefiy  &c.  admit  of  other  explana- 
tions.    (On  the  use  of  a  Parasitic  Vowel  with  r  see  ch.  ii.  §  X02.) 

Syn'cope  is  carried  even  further  in  Umbro-Oscan  than  in  Latin,  but  in 
Umbrian  the  Perf.  Part.  Pass,  is  not  syncopated,  while  the  3  Sg.  Imper.  is  (but 
not  -net-f  e.  g.  kanetu,  *  let  him  sing') ;  thus  sektu  is  Imper.,  se^etu  is  P.  P.  P. 
(see  von  Planta,  i.  p.  214).  Contrast  Osc  touHoo-  with  Umbr.  totco-,  *  publicus,' 
Osc.  minstro-  with  Lat.  mtnisfro-,  Osc.  Vezku-  with  Lat.  Vehtsco-. 

§  16.  Syncope  of  Final  Syllable.  In  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  as  in  Gothic,  £,  5, 
t,  but  not  t4  (?),  in  a  final  syllable  are  syncopated,  e.  g.  Osc.  hurz,  Lat.  kortus^ 
Bantina,  Lat. BonHntM,  tuvtiks  for  *touticos  from  touta-,  *  community/  'people,' 
Umbr.  empa,  Lat.  emptus,  pihaz,  Lat.  piaiusj  all  with  syncope  of  -ds;  Osa 
AmU<4^  for  *med-dik-te  Nom.  PI.  of  meddix,  the  title  of  the  Oscan  chief 
magistrate,  censtur  for  ^censtor-^  I^t.  cenaSrSs,  with  syncope  of  -is  of  Nom.  PI. 
(see  ch.  vi.  §  40).  Umbr.  pacer  for  *pftc-ri-s,  '  propitious,'  with  syncope  of  -ils. 
In  Latin  we  have  this  syncope,  unless  it  should  rather  be  called  metathesis 
($  15.  8),  in  Nom.  Sg.  of  -it)-,  and  n-  stems,  e.  g.  dger  for  ^ag-ro-s^  in-tSg-er  for 
*en'tag'r0'8f  deer  for  ac'ti-a,  volucery  &c.,  but  perhaps  m  no  others.  Quaitwrr 
might  be  for  *qUietwor-S8,  Masc  (Doric  Gk.  riropts,  Sansor.  catvlb*as),  but  may 
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also  be  the  Neuter  form  (Sanscr.  caty^ri)  (see  ch.  vi.  §  63).  The  contraction  of 
-Stis  to  -d«  in  the  Nom.  Sg.  of  adjectives  or  nouns  denoting  the  place  of  one's 
birth,  e.  g.  Arptnas,  *Casilja8  (Umbr.  Casilos),  is  later  than  Plautus,  who  always 
uses  the  fall  form  -dtis  :  while  Campans  (Masc.  not  Neut.)  in  his  cruel  sneer 
at  the  conquered  Oampaniaus,  Trin,  545  : 

Oampans  genus 
Multo  Surorum  iam  antidit  patientia, 

seems  intended  to  mimic  an  Oscan  *Campans  for  Campdnus^  like  Osc.  Bantinx 
tor  BantinuB,  Like  Arp^m&tis^  later  ^rptnos,  are  SamnltiSj  later  Samnis,  LaHrentis^ 
l&ter  LaurenSf  Tfburtis,  later  TY&urs,  &c.  (Prise,  i.  p.  134  H.).  Nominatives  Sg.  of 
t-stems  like  sors  (in  Plant.  Cos.  380  sortis)^  quiis  (if  an  I-stem  like  O.  Pers. 
siyfttiS,  Av.  sy^itiS)  may  have  dropped  t'  in  their  final  syllable,  not  by 
syncope,  but  by  analogy  of  consonant-stems  ;  cf.  nubs  used  by  Liv.  Andr.  for 
nUbts  (Serv.  ad  Am.  x.  636),  pld)s  and  pUbSs  (for  other  examples,  see  Ritschl. 
Opusc  ii.  65a).  Or  these  may  be  instances  of  parallel  stem-formations,  like 
petiU'f  peno-,  penoa-  of  pintu,  Oen.  penuSf  penum,  Qen.  pent,  penus,  Gen.  pendris. 
So  viSlena  and  viSlentuSj  Jluena  and  /luentumf  &c.,  epulonus  (Paul.  Fest.  55, 
15  Th.  ^  epolonos '  dicebant  antiqui,  quos  nunc  epulones  dicimus),  and 
ip&lOj  ceniurionus  and  centHriOf  curiotiusj  decuriontu  and  cUriOj  decurio  (Paul.  Fest. 
34.  36  Th.  '  centurionus '  antea,  qui  nunc  centurio,  et  '  curionus'  et 
*  decurionus '  dicebantur),  ir^fans,  once  used  by  Accius  {Trag,  189  R.  infans 
facinus)  in  the  sense  of  ir\fandii8.  Compounds  like  tn-(2ex,  tt2(s)-dex,  viri'dex 
differ  from  caust-dicus,  iuri'dicuSj  JdH'dicus  in  being  formed  directly  from  the 
weak  verb-stem  die-,  like  Sanscr.  &-difi-.  So  conjux  (cf.  Sanscr.  s^yuj-,  Gk. 
&iv()  beside  h^^jugis  and  b^gus,  bigaey  &c.  So /or  (ni)ceps,  au-ceps,  prin-ceps  beside 
urbi-c&pus  i^ Plant.),  hoaH<apas  (Paul.  Fest.  73.  10  Th.  'hosticapas'  hostium 
captor) ;  3pl^-/ex,  carU-feXj  carni-fex  beside  mQni-ftctiSf  magn^-Jtcus ;  rSm^ex  beside 
pri^'igtis,  Man-stOs  (Ace.  mansuem  and  manstiStem)  beside  man-siatusj  in-^^iis 
beside  in-quistus  are  like  Gk.  iZft^js  and  ddfirjroSf  dxfifis  and  dK/jofros.  Praeceps, 
anceps  from  pras-,  ambi^  and  odtpu/,  in  Plautus  praecipes  {Rud.  671),  andpes 
(Rud,  1 158)  (cf.  procapiSj  Paul.  Fest.  a8i.  2a  Th.  'procapis'  progenies,  quae 
ab  uno  capite  procedit ;  and  concapit  (?)  of  the  XII  Tables  ap.  Fest.  556. 
a7  Th.  tignum  iunctum  aedibus  uineaue  et  concapit  ne  soluito)  were  after- 
wards assimilated  to  compounds  of  cdpio,  e.  g.  prin-ceps  (cf.  Prise,  i.  p.  a8a 
15  H.  antiqui  tamen  'ancipcs'  et  ^praecipes'  et  'bicipes'  proferebant  in 
nominative  . . .  idem  tamen  vetustissimi  etiam  '  praecipis '  genetivum  .  .  . 
secundum  analogiam  nominativi  protulerunt).  Old  Latin  PoUuOs  (Plaut. 
Bacch,  894,  cf.  Gk.  lloXvMitfif)  was  shortened  to  PoUuZj  probably  by  analogy 
of  /ux,  Gen.  lOciB.  Priscian  (i.  p.  a8a.  la  H.)  tells  us  that  the  old  forms  of 
concorsj  discorSy  &c.  were  oonoortIt«,  discordis  (cf.  i.  354.  13  H.)  (cf.  late  Lat.  orbSj 
e.  g.  Yen.  Fort  ix.  3. 14  ;  orbis  non  ^  orbs '  Probi  App.  198.  8  K.). 

0-stem  adjectives  often  have  their  Nom.  Sg.  shortened  through  their  tendency, 
especially  when  compound  (ch.  v.  §  34),  to  become  I-stems.  Thus  hUarus  (Gk. 
I\ap6iy  one  of  those  loanwords  from  Gi*eek  to  express  subtle  nuances  of  feeling,  for 
which  the  Romans  had  no  word  of  their  own,  like  our  loanwords  from  French, 
such  as  '  triste ';  became,  after  the  time  of  Plautus,  hilaris  (ch.  v.  §  34)  ;  foriis 
was  perhaps  originally /otc/im  (Paul.  Fest.  73.  9  Th.  *  forctum'  pro  bono  dice- 
bant), though  as  early  as  the  XII  Tables  we  find/orctes  for  loyal  allies,  (ap.  Fest, 
5a4.  15  Th.,   in  XII  cautum  est,   ut  idem  juris  esset  ^Sanatibus'  quod 
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'  ForctibuSy'  id  est  bonis,  et  qui  numquam  defeoerant  a  Populo  Romano  ;  cf. 
Paul.  Feat.  59.  96  '  forotes/  frugi  et  bonus,  sive  validus,  where  Paulus  may 
have  put  the  Nom.  PI.  /oncfos  by  mistake  for  the  Nom.  Sg.  /orctis) ;  s&cro-  and 
aSeri- are  parallel  stems  in  O.  Latin  {sdcresporci,  ^pigs  for  sacrifice/  Plant.  Men. 
289,  Rud,  i9o8,  cf.  Fest.  464.  7  Th.),  and  similarly  mdno-  and  mOni-,  *  good,' 
though  in  classical  Latin  the  only  survival  of  this  group  was  tm-mdnw  '  bad,' 
'  hurtful,'  and  the  di  MSnes.  In  the  Carmen  Saliare  occurred  the  phrase  Cerui 
tndnusj  explained  by  Paul.  Fest.  87.  99  Th.  as  creator  Ixmusj  and  at  Lanuvium 
the  old  word  m&nia  was  in  use  even  in  the  time  of  Macrobius  (fourth  cent,  a.d.) 
^Macr  i.  3.  13  nam  et  Lanuini  ^mane*  pro  bono  dicunt;  sicut  apud  nos 
quoque  contrarium  est  'immane').  Varro  (JL.L.  vi.  4)  connects  with  O.  Latin 
mdnus,  'good'  the  adverb  mdney  'early,'  and  in  support  of  his  etymology 
mentions  a  curious  Greek  custom  of  uttering  the  words  ^Sn  dyaB6v  as  a  good 
omen  when  a  light  was  brought  into  the  room,  diei  principium  'mane,'  quod 
turn  manat  dies  ab  oriente,  nisi  potius  quod  bonum  antiqui  dioebant 
'manum,*  ad  cujusmodi  religionem  Graeci  quoque,  cum  lumen  affertur, 
Solent  dicere  ip&s  dya$6v  (see  ch.  vi.  $  38) .  The  0-stem  ?wrhi8  became  in  the 
compound  *co-horto-  an  I-stem  *co-hortiSf  which  (like  sorSy  &c.  above)  changed 
its  Nom.  Sg.  to  co-hora.  Even  the  Perf.  Part.  Pass,  adndtiu  appears  in  the 
form  8anati-  in  the  expression  quoted  from  the  XII  Tables  by  Festus  524.  10  Th. 
for  the  repentant  allies,  who  had  first  revolted  and  then  returned  to  their 
allegiance,  'Sanates'  dicti  sunt,  qui  supra  infraque  Romam  habitavenint. 
quod  nomen  his  fuit,  quia,  cum  defecissent  a  Romanis,  brevi  post  redierunt 
in  amicitiam  quasi  sanata  mente.  And  the  Old  Latin  legal  phrase  dare 
damnas  esto,  tantum  danmas  esto  (Cato  ap.  Gell.  vi.  3.  37  ;  Quint,  vii.  9.  la,  &c) 
may  be  a  case  of  substitution,  for  the  usual  0-stem  damndto-f  of  an  I-stem 
damnoH-,  which  has  taken  a  cons. -stem  Nom.  Sg.  domnos,  like  aetaa,  tempestas. 
lO-stems  had  at  all  periods  a  tendency  to  pass  into  I-stems.  The  older 
adj.  termination  -dritia  (frequent  in  Plautus,  vid.  Lorenz  ad  Pseud,  952, 
e.  g.  singulariuSf  virginaritia)  may  have  been  often  replaced  by  -dris  in  MSS.  of 
Plautus  (ch.  V.  §  4).  Cf.  Caper  i  la.  2  K.  vates  olim  '  vatios '  dicebant ;  so  Verres 
and  Verrius.  In  Yulg.  Lat.  -ius  {-eua)  became  -is  in  actuariSf  abatemis,  sobriSy 
eaendiSf  conaanguiniSf  &c.  (LOwe,  Prodr.  p.  420),  thus  repeating  the  early 
confusion  between  -io-  and  -i-  in  the  declension  of  names  like  CaecQiuSf  Ace. 
CaecUiumy  CaecUiSt  Ace.  Caecilim  (pee  ch.  vi.  §  5).  But  none  of  these  are  clear 
cases  of  the  change  of  stem  of  a  Latin  word  owing  to  the  syncope  of  its  final 
syllable  in  the  Nom.  Sg.  Perhaps  the  most  likely  instance  is  Luctpory  from 
LOciua  and  puer  (stem  pilh-O'),  of  which  the  Plur.  is  given  by  Pliny,  H.  N. 
zzziii.  96  as  Luciporea  (cf.  Dat.  Sg.  Naepori  on  an  inscription  of  the  end  of  the 
Republican  period,  C.  I.  L,  i.  1539  e),  but  even  this  might  be  otherwise 
explained.  The  weakening  of  final  vowels  in  Latin  (see  below)  gives  an 
k  priori  probability  to  the  syncope  of  final  short  syllables  like  -fo,  -da^  -is  as 
in  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  proved  that 
syncope  did  actually  occur  in  any  syllables  except  those  immediately 
preceding  or  following  the  accent.  (Schuchardt,  Vok.  ii.  394  sqq.  has  collected 
a  number  of  instances  on  late  plebeian  inscriptions  of  the  omission  of 
a  short  vowel  of  the  final  syllable,  e,  g.  fed  for  ficU,) 

§17.  Synoope  under  the  Paenultima  Accent  Law.  (i)Fretonio.  Compounds 
of /ado  like  cdtS'faciOy  which  shortened  their  s  by  the  law  of  Brevis  Brevians 
(see  below),  took  the  further  step  of  suppressing  the  vowel  altogether  before 
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the  accent  of  the  next  syllable,  cairfdctrej  cal-fdcha.  Quintilian  (i.  6.  ai)  tells 
us  that  in  his  time  the  full  form  cais/aeere  was  never  used  in  ordinary  talk. 
Oifa4xre,  not  ^cH^acem^  is  the  regular  form.  Ritschl  proposed  to  help  the 
metre  occasionally  in  Plautus  by  reading  henficium,  mtxificiwm  for  b^fn^tctioii, 
mdi^ficiumy  bm^faetOy  mdlfacta  (e.  g.  2Vtn.  185)  for  bei^facta,  maltfacta  of  the  MSS. 
He  supported  his  proposal  by  the  old  spelling  BEmrsHTOD  on  a  coin  of 
Beneyentum  {C  LL.  i.  19),  c.  3508.0.  On  later  inscriptions  spellings  like 
BExncERSHn  are  frequent,  also  XALDicrvm  (see  Ritschl,  Opuac,  ii.  716).  So 
firmly  established  was  the  syncopated  form  of  compounds  of  f ado  like 
olfacio  that  even  &rB/aciOj  whose  s  could  not  be  shortened  by  ordinary  phonetic 
change,  since  it  is  preceded  by  a  long  syllable,  seems  after  their  analogy  to 
have  been  made  a  quadrisyllable  by  Cato,  for  the  MSS.  of  the  Res  RusHoa 
agree  wonderfully  in  presenting  the  word  in  this  form  (c.  69  ;  135  ;  157.  la). 
To  pretonic  syncope  we  must  refer  the  currency  of  the  forms  di8dpRna,/i^na 
beside  discipuhUy  figtdus,  and  on  later  inscriptions  vetranua  (cf.  C.I.L.  iii.  Ind. 
p.  1 159  for  v(iUirdnus,  &c.  (on  Greek  inscriptions  almost  always  ob^rpavos  or  3c- 
Tpavos).  Festus  466.  x6  Th.  tells  us  that  soSfia,  an'old  word  for  the  priest's  knife 
(used  by  Liv.  Andr.  Com,  a  R.  corruit  quasi  ictus  scena)  had  a  byf orm  soc^na ;  and 
another  obsolete  term  acudmay  discussed  by  Gell.  xx.  11,  a  synonym  of  aiquesfer, 
was  explained  by  a  grammarian,  who  compiled  a  sort  of  ^  Slang  Dictionary  ' 
(LaviniuB  '  De  Verbis  Sordidis ')  as  a  contraction  of  *aeculna,  Yulg.  Lat. 
7n&t{il)finu8  (ItaL  mattino,  Ac.)  may  be  explained  either  as  a  case  of  the 
suppression  of  one  of  two  similiar  neighbouring  syllables,  like  Bie3{tC)iQJtus 
above  ($  13,  p.  176)  or  of  pretonic  syncope,  such  as  is  seen  in  ItaL  oervello  (Lat. 
c^^beOum),  vergogna  (Lat.  v^hcundia),  bontk  (Lat  hSnlUU-)^  gridare  (Lat. 
quXiir%iaare\  dritto  (Lat.  direeftu),  &c.  Ptocope  is  common  in  Italian,  owing  to 
the  frequency  of  final  vowels,  e.  g.  vescovo  (Lat.  iipiadBpas),  nemico  (Lat. 
tnimictts),  cagione  (Lat.  ocooM'on-),  &c  Synizesis  of  the  pretonic  short  vowel 
is  seen  in  Yulg.  Lat.  quij)Hu8y  *dyumM8  (Ital.  giomo) ;  coactus  became  *9iiattu« 
(Ital.  quatto),  &c  (cf.  Georges,  Lex.  Warff.  on  Num{i)tanus,  Lug{u)dunum), 

(2)  Post-tonic.  A  good  example  of  syncope  after  a  long  accented  syllable 
under  the  new  Accent-law  is  the  word  harca  (our  *  barque  *),  a  word  which 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  naval  displays  given  by 
Caesar  for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  and  which  is  clearly-a  contraction  of 
*har%ca  from  the  Egyptian  harts  (Prop.  iii.  11.  44)  (see  Rhein.  Mus.  xlii.  583). 
Another  is  lamna  (Hor.  C.  ii.  a.  a  inimice  lamnae),  in  Yulg.  Lat.  lanna  (Amob.  ii. 
41),  the  older  form  of  which  was  lammina  (e.  g.  Plaut.  Asin,  549).  And  we  have 
many  words  which  appear  in  Plautus  in  their  full  form,  but  in  later  writers 
are  reduced  by  syncope,  such  as  obiilrigoy  by  Terence's  time  always  otriHrgo, 
nouns  or  adjectives  in  -cUis  denoting  the  country  of  one's  birth,  &c.,  e.g. 
in/imaiis  {Stick.  493).  The  same  shortening  tendency  attacked  u,  t  in  hiatus, 
e.g.  Idrua  is  a  trisyllable  in  Plautus,  a  dissyllable  later,  so  grdHiSy  later 
grdHSf  while  it  has  left  traces  of  itself  in  spellings  on  old  inscriptions  like 
iugra  (for  jugSra)  on  the  Lex  Agraria  of  Sp.  Thorius,  iii  b.  c.  (C.L  L.  i.  aoo. 
14,  a5),  not  to  mention  others  which  may  be  dialectal,  such  as  prosefhai 
(Dative)  on  a  very  old  mirror  of  Cosa  (C.  I.  X.  i.  57.  -ai,  not  -ais,  is  what  is 
written  ;  see  Rhein,  Mus.  xlii.  486),  and  cedre  forcaedere  on  an  early  inscription 
of  Spoletium  in  Umbria  (C.  I.  L.  xi.  4766).  Ardus  for  dridus appears  occasionally, 
e.  g.  Plaut.  AtU,  ag'j ;  Pers.  q66  ;  Lucil.  a7.  40  M.,  and  on  an  inscription 
copied  in  the  Empire  from  an  original  of  105  b.  a  (C.  /.  L.  i.  577.  a.  az  » 
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z.  1 781),  which  also  contains  uda  (a.  18)  for  Hvida  (but  dridua,  Plant.  RucL 
574,  726,  764,  &c.) ;  so  Baitde  for  Ravide,  Gatull.  xl.  i  ;  cupris  for  aspiris,  Yir^ 
Aen.  ii.  379  (cf.  aapriiudOf  cuprStum,  asprMo,  and  other  deriyatives,  as  well  as 
Ital.  aspro),  ctapriter,  Sueius  ap.  Non.  513  M.  Syncope  after  a  short  accented 
syllabi^  is  seen  in  aoldua,  nsed  even  in  the  Lex  Municipalis  of  Julius  Caesar, 
45 B.  c.  {C.LL.  i.  906. 1 14,  1 15),  and  admitted  by  Horace  into  his  Satires  (S.  ii.  5. 
65  metuentis  reddere  soldum,  andS.  i.  a.  113),  in  possum  for  possum  (ch.  viii. 
f  97),  and  in  Jermt^  for  fhrkmt^  Superl.  of  ftrl,  if  the  corruption  feii  me  of  the 
Palatine  HSS.  in  Plant.  Trin,  319  be  evidence  of  the  spelling /mine  in  Plautus' 
time.  Plautus  has  never  the  form  admeny  which  appears  to  be  a  form  proper 
to  the  oblique  cases,  so  that  the  declension  was  :  Nom.  oSliimen,  Gen.  c6l(u)mini8 
(cf.  Geoi^ges,  Lex.  Wort/,  on  lcaer{i)culu8f  and  possibly/er(t) cu2um).  In  Vulgar  Latin 
we  have  slave-names  like  Marpor  (C.  /.  L.  i.  1076),  Naepori  (Dat.  Sg.)  (L  1539  ^)t 
of  which  full  forms  like  QuinHpor,  Marcipor,  Gaipor,  are  given  by  Festus  (340. 
17  Th.),  mattus  for  mddituSj  *  drunk'  ^Petron.),  rirdis  (cf.  Probi  App.  199.  9  viridis 
non  ^virdis')  ;  on  wr(t)(iMco,  vir{t)darium,  see  Georges,  £ex.  Wortf,  s.w. ;  dictus 
for  dtgUus  (see  Georges) ;  Jridam  tor  fngSdcan  on  an  inscription  of  Pompeii 
(C.  I.  L,  iv.  1291)  (cf.  Probi  App.  198.  3  K.  calida  non  '  calda ' ;  ft-igida  non 
*  frigda ' ;  infrigdo  for  ir^frigidOy  Oribas.  fragm.  Bern.  iv.  34.  p.  i.  6  and  10  Uag.) ; 
ct/rigdor  (see  Georges,  Lex.  Wwif.  s.  v.) ;  ooMa  is  read  in  Cato,  12. 12.  vi.  i  and  75, 
Varro,  R.  R.  i.  13,  &c,  and  the  proper  name  Ccdd(u8)  is  found  on  coins  as 
early  as  109  b.  a  (C.  I.  L.  i.  389) ;  on  domnua  for  dSmXnua,  see  Georges  s.  v.,  and 
cl  the  proper  name  Domnua^  Domna,  Gk.  Ao/jyos  (C.  L  Q,  i.  6505,  end  of  second 
cent.  A.D.),  and  Vulg.-Lat.  nitif)dusj  Aofr(t)du<,  rig{C)du8^  col{a)phu8f  &c.  are 
indicated  by  the  Romance  forms,  e.  g.  Ital.  netto,  ordo  (but  with  close  initial 
0),  reddo,  colpo,  &c  (For  a  list  of  syncopated  forms  in  late  inscriptions  and 
MSS.,  see  Schuchardt,  Vok,  ii  pp.  394  sqq.) 

§  18.  Change  of  Unacoented  Vowels.  In  a  language  with 
a  stress-accent  the  unaccented  vowels  are  liable  to  be  obscured. 
We  see  this  in  our  own  language^  where  the  unaccented  vowels 
in  words  like  '  father/  *  sister,'  have  become  what  we  call  par 
exceUeTice  'the  obscure  vowel/  the  vowel-sound  of  u  in  'but.' 
We  notice  too  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  Italian  pro- 
nunciation and  our  own ;  for  an  Italian  pronounces  the  vowels 
of  the  unaccented  syllables  more  clearly^  and  does  not  slur  them 
to  the  same  extent  as  we  do.  But  in  Italian  also  the  same 
tendency  to  weaken  an  unaccented  vowel  is  present^  though  not 
in  so  marked  a  degree.  The  unaccented  vowel  often  fails  to 
preserve  its  individuality^  and  is  open  to  influence  from 
a  neighbouring  consonant,  r,  for  example,  changing  a  preceding 
short  vowel  to  e,  I  changing  one  to  0,  Thus  Latin  arboTy  or 
rather  its  oblique  case-form  arb^ewy  &c.  has  become  in  Italian 
albero ;  Latin  debtlis  has  become  debole.  And  in  the  pretonic 
syllable  of  signore  (Lat.  siniorem),  midolla  (Lat.  mMulla)^  the 
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unaccented  vowel  has  become  L  Exactly  the  same  thing 
happened  in  Latin.  In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  a  short 
vowel  in  the  syllable  following  the  accented  syllable  remained 
onsyncopated  only  when  its  syllable  was  long  by  position^  or 
when  some  other  caose  prevented  syncope.  But  though  un- 
syncopated^  it  did  not  remain  unaffected.  Its  quality  was 
changed.  In  a  syllable  long  by  position  we  see  a  short 
unaccented  vowel  becoming  e,  e.g.  remex,  from  remud  and  &go, 
in  other  syllables  i,  e.g.  remigis,  jiirigo  (Plant.),  later  jurgo. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  following  labial  consonant  or  /  it 
assumes  a  n-  or  «('-sound  (see  ch.  ii.  §  i6),  e.g.  occUpOy  in-ctpioy  from 
cdpio ;  a  following  r  makes  it  e^  e.g.  pSperi,  from  pdrio.  Some 
vowels  retained  their  individuality  better  than  others.  Short 
0  in  compounds  of  verbs  like  voco,  rogo,  &c.  remains  unchanged, 
e.g.  canvoeo,  invoco,  irrogo,  arrogo ;  short  u  in  tu-tudi,  &c. 

Final  syllables  too  cannot  have  been  so  liable  to  affection  as 
others,  or  the  difference  between  Nominatives  Singular  of  differ- 
ent stems,  such  as  c^nis,  dpus  (Old  Lat.  opos),  manus^  &c.  could 
not  have  been  so  well  maintained.  Perhaps  they  were  saved  by 
the  analogy  of  trisyllables,  and  longer  words,  where  the  final 
syllable  was  not  in  the  weakest  of  all  positions,  viz.  immediately 
following  the  accent. 

Even  diphthongs  were  changed,  their  first  element  being 
affected,  ai  becoming  i  (through  ^ei),  au  becoming  u  (through 
*ett)y  just  as  single  a  was  originally  weakened  to  e  (see  below). 
Thus  the  compound  of  ob  and  caedo  became,  under  the  influence 
of  the  early  accent,  occido,  of  ob  and  claudo,  occludo.  But  long 
vowels  were  more  resistive  of  change,  e.g.  invddo,  from  vddo, 
irrepOf  from  repo. 

The  regularity  with  which  these  changes  of  short  vowels  and 
diphthongs  are  carried  out  in  the  second  syllables  of  Latin  words 
is  a  strong  proof  of  the  fact  discovered  by  Corssen,  that  the 
Latin  accent  at  some  early  time  rested  invariably  on  the  first 
syllable;  for  it  is  the  syllable  immediately  following  the 
accented  syllable,  which  in  a  language  with  stress-accent  is  most 
liable  to  be  affected.  A  syllable  with  a  secondary  accent,  like 
the  paenultima  of  ^pdrn-cdida-  (under  the  old  accent  law)  would 
not  be  liable,  just  as  in  the  Romance  languages  the  vowel  of  the 
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first  syllable  of  words  like  classical  Latin  armat4ray  &c.  shows 
the  same  treatment  as  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  with  the  main 
accent  (cf.  Ital.  Fiorentino  from  Flbrentinus,  like  fiore  from 
florem,  but  Firenze  from  Fhrentia),  It  mighty  however,  change 
its  vowel  after  the  analogy  of  kindred  words  where  the  same 
vowel  followed  immediately  on  the  accent,  e.  g.  ^Sc-caido,  and  so 
we  get  the  Old  Latin  form  pariddas  (Paul.  Fest.  278.  10  Th.). 
On  the  other  hand  the  analogy  of  the  simple  word  with  accented 
root-vowel  would  often  save  the  vowel  of  the  compound  from 
being  changed,  e.g.  vades  et  subvades,  XII  Tab.,  where  the  a  of 
vades  is  not  weakened  as  it  is  in  praevides  (C.  L  L.  i.  200),  later 
praedes.  And  at  any  period  in  the  language  the  sense  of  the 
relation  of  a  compound  to  a  simple  word  might  lead  to  the 
restoration  of  the  vowel  in  the  compound  to  its  accented  quality, 
e.  g.  *prdvicare  might  become  provdcare,  though  the  noun  praeco 
(for  ^prae-vico)  was  left  unchanged ;  emco  might  become  e-neco ; 
cansecrOf  con-sacro.  This  restoration  of  compounds  to  their 
unweakened  form,  '  Becomposition '  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  a  feature  of  the  late  Republican  and  the  Imperial  period,  and 
possibly  had  some  connexion  with  the  grammatical  studies 
imported  from  Greece  towards  the  close  of  the  BepubUc,  and 
prosecuted  with  great  zest  for  many  centuries. 

In  the  period  of  the  earlier  literature  the  change  of  unaccented 
vowels  is  more  the  rule  than  it  is  later,  e.g.  always  enico  in 
Plautus,  &c.,  in  spite  of  the  old  practice  of  separating  the  pre- 
position from  its  verb  by  tmesis,  ob  vos  sacro,  for  obsecro  vos^  sub 
V09  placo,  for  supplico  vos. 

Analogy,  however,  was  at  work  in  all  periods,  and  exerted  its 
influence  now  in  one  way,  now  in  another.  The  analogy  of  the 
Nominative  preserved  from  change  the  vowel  in  the  oblique  cases 
of  arborem,  fulguris^  &;c.,  at  least  in  the  literary  language 
(cf.  Ital.  albero  ;  fulgerator,  Gruter.  Inner .  xxi.  3) ;  the  analogy 
of  the  Oblique  Cases,  inte^,  integro^  &c.  has  substituted  e  for 
i  in  the  Nominative  integer.  Compounds,  too,  which  were  made 
for  the  occasion,  or  were  rarely  used,  like  O.  Lat.  hosti-capas^ 
hostium  captor  (Paul.  Fest.  73. 10  Th.),  urbi-capus  (Plant.),  would 
escape  the  change  which  befel  a  word  established  in  use,  like 
prinn^ej,,,  muni^ep,.    But  with  these  exceptions  the  change  of 
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short  vowels  of  the  second  syllable  is  very  r^;iilar  in  Latin, 
though  the  oldest  inscription  extant,  Manioc  med  fefaked  Numa^ 
sioiy  on  a  brooch  perhaps  of  the  sixth  cent.  b.  c.  found  at  Praeneste, 
is  suggestive  of  an  epoch  when  this  law  was  not  in  operation. 

The  exact  rules  of  change  seem  to  be  these.  The  older 
representative  of  i,  the  modification  of  a  short  vowel  in  an 
ordinary  short  unaccented  syllable  was  e  (Ok.  c);  while  the 
older  representative  of  «,  the  modification  of  an  unaccented 
short  vowel  before  a  labial  or  /,  was  o  (6k.  o).  E  was  replaced 
by  if  0  hj  u  about  230  B.C.  Up  to  that  time  the  process  of 
change  might  be  so  described.  An  unaccented  short  vowel  was 
changed  before  a  labial  /  to  0,  in  all  other  circumstances  to  e. 
Thus  on  old  Praenestine  jewelcases^  Sec.  we  find  spellings  like 
Belolai  {C.  L  L.  i.  44)  for  Bellulae^  Salutes  (i.  49)  for  S&lutis, 
Aecetiai  for  Aeqvitiae  (al.  Angitiae),  (i.  43) ;  and  these  older 
spellings  often  persist  to  a  much  later  period.  The  MSS.  of 
Plautus^  for  example^  preserve  traces  of  abegit  for  abigit^  Capt. 
814;  easdolatum  for  exulatum  in  Merc.  593  (B)^  MosL  597  (A), 
&c.^  and  the  Lex  Repetundarum  of  121  B.C.  {C.I.  L.  i.  198)  has, 
with  the  conservativeness  of  legal  orthography,  forms  like 
detolerit,  oppedeis  side  by  side  with  deluleril,  ediderit^  &c.  E  was 
especially  long  retained  after  the  vowel  i,  e.g.  ebrietas^  p&rietem. 
And  after  consonantal  i  (y)  we  find  comeciant  on  the  Lex 
Repetundarum,  proiecitad  [ior  projicito)  on  the  Titulus  Lucerinus 
{Eph.  Epigr.  ii  298);  while  the  spelling  inieciatis,  Plant. 
True.  298  has  led  to  the  corruption  ilkcmtis  in  the  Ambrosian 
Palimpsest  (so  in  Lucretius  MSS.  traiScire,  iii.  513.  For  other 
examples,  see  Lachmann  ad  Lucr.  ii.  951) ;  0  was  similarly  re- 
tained after  t,  e,  e.g.  /iliolus,  Puteoli,  lit.  Hittle  wells,'  and  after 
vocalic  or  consonantal  u  {u^  w\  e.g.paruolus.    (See  ch.  iv.  §  70.) 

The  is  of  compounds  of  jacio,  &c.  became  ^,  e.g.  canicio, 
through  loss  of  accent  (ch.  iv.  §  51),  and  similarly  ui  of  compounds 
of  quatio,  &c.  became  U,  e.g.  cancutio.  This  older  e  remained 
in  short  syllables  before  r,  e.g.  peperi.  Also  in  syllables 
long  by  position,  except  where  the  first  of  the  two  consonants 
was  a  labial  or  I;  and  even  into  these  it  found  its  way  in 
time  with  the  exception  of  the  combination  of  /  with  another 
consonant  (not  11)^  e.g.  con^'emno,  older  condumno  (both  forms  are 
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found  on  the  Lex  Bantina  of  130  B.C.,  G.LL,  \.  197);  mrreptum 
{surruptum  Plant.),  but  always  imulto,  insulstis,  inculco  (ch.  iv.  §  10). 
The  (?,  proper  to  syllables  whether  short  or  long  by  position  in 
which  the  vowel  was  followed  by  a  labial  or  I,  became  u,  which 
might  pass  into  the  i^'-sound  (ch.  ii.  §  16),  written  at  first  u,  later  i. 
The  spelling  of  MSS.  of  Plautus,  testumonium^  &;c.  became  in 
time  testimonium,  &c.  In  Superlatives  i  for  earlier  u  was  adopted 
for  State  Inscriptions  through  the  influence  of  Julius  Caesar 
(Quint,  i.  7.  %i ;  Yarro  ap.  Cassiod.p.  150.  11  K.),  so  on  the  Lex 
Julia  Municipalis  of  45  B.  c.  (C.  L  L.  i.  206)  maximam  and  maxu- 
mam,  though  we  find  it  occasionally  used  long  before  his  time, 
e.g.  proxnmum  (i.  129 1,  an  inscription  which  Ritschl  dates 
*not  after  130  B.C.').  /  came  in  earliest  probably  in  syllables 
which  were  followed  by  a  syllable  with  i  in  hiatus,  e.g.  reeipio 
{recipit  on  a  Scipio  epitaph  of  c.  180  B.C.,  i.  33). 

The  same  vowel  appears  in  confringo^  infringo,  &c.  in  accordance 
with  the  phonetic  law  of  Latin  which  gives  us  i  for  e  in  the 
accented  syllables  of  words  like  tingo  (Gk.  riyyon)^  ch.  iv.  §  11. 

The  succession  of  0,  »,  i  in  words  like  maxomos^  maommus, 
maximum  is  also  seen  in  the  parasitic  or  '  Svarabhaktic '  vowel 
(ch.  ii.  §  154)  oipoculum  (^hkXit.  poclum\  &c.  The  earliest  spelling 
is  (7,  e.g.  on  the  Praenestine  vases  of  third  cent.  B.c.  belolaipocolom 
(C,  L  L.  i.  44),  ScUutes  pocolom  (i.  49),  Aisclapi  pococolom  (for  poco- 
lam),  (EpA,  Epigr,  i.  5).  The  classical  Latin  spelling  is  «,  poctdum, 
stdbulum,  &c.  The  i  in  I-stem  Adjectives,  &c.,  e.g.  stabilig,  agilis, 
f&eiUs^  where  i  follows  in  the  next  syllable,  is  in  O.  Lat.  ^,  e.  g. 
fameliai  (C.  L  L.  i.  166),  on  Oreek  inscriptions  KaticcAios,  &c. 

An  0  which  had  escaped  the  reduction  to  e  became  at  the  end  of 
the  third  cent.  b.c.  u,  e.g.  dpus,  earlier  opos  (ib,  i.  52),  Lucius, 
earlier  Luciom  (ib.  i.  32)  (cf.  ch.  iv.  §  17) ;  industrius  (older  endos- 
truo',  if  we  may  believe  Paul.  Fest.  75.  28  Th.) ;  -unt  in  3  PI.  for 
older  -(wi^,  e.  g.  praedopiont  of  Carm.  Sal,  (Pest.  244.  13  Th.  MS. 
'Oti')  in  the  sense  oipraeoptant,  A  u  became  il,  i,  e.  g.  scltura,  satira. 

The  weakening  of  the  diphthong  ai  (later  ae)  to  I  was  fre- 
quently abandoned  in  the  late  Republican  and  Imperial  time, 
a  number  of  forms  which  exhibit  this  weakening,  e.g.  connptum, 
obsiptum,  from  saepio,  being  recog^nized  as  Old  Latin  forms. 
The  same  weakening  may  have  occurred  when  ai  stood  in  hiatus. 
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but  here  by  the  Latin  law  of  shortening  a  long  vowel  in  hiatus 
(ch.  ii.  §  143),  i  sank  further  to  ^,  e.g.  £dvianum  for  Bovianum 
(Oscan  Buvaianiid  Abl.)^  M^ritis  (of.  Oscan  Maraiio-).  Similarly 
unaccented  au  in  hiatus  sank  to  t^  in  elno^  eludcrum  (Cato)  from 
l&vere  (Old  Lat.)^  lavdcrum,  (For  other  examples,  see  Parodi  in 
Stud.  Hal,  i.  385.)     (For  reduction  of  final  vowels,  see  §  37.) 

Greek  loanwords  in  Latin  show  the  same  changes  of  the  post- 
tonic  vowels,  though  a  vowel  may  be  retained  unchanged  in 
words  which  were  borrowed  after  the  operation  of  the  law 
affecting:  that  particular  vowel,  or  which  never  became  part  and 
parcel  of  the  common  language.  The  change  is  seen  in  bdlineum 
(Plant.  &c.),  classical  balneum  (poKavuov),  frtitina  (TpvTi,vr{)^ 
l&lenf'Um  (raXavrov),  pkdlerae  [(f>aXapa),  &c.,  but  not  in  plaf-amis 
{is\aTavos\  harbarus  (fiApfiapos),  &c.  Vulgar  Latin  ctlei'a  {KiBapa)^ 
Probi  App.  197.  26  K.),  Ital.  cetera  and  cetra,  but  Span,  gui- 
tarra  from  ciidra  (KiSipa)  (as  from  Kip,p,apo^  Ital.  gambero,  but 
Span,  gambaro),  carry  out  the  vowel-reduction  which  was 
omitted  in  the  classical  forms  of  these  words.  The  analogy  too 
of  native  words  may  often  have  interfered  with  the  normal 
development  of  these  unaccented  vowels  ;  the  ^  of  ancdra 
(iyKvpa)  and  the  e  of  placenta  (^Xo#cot5in-a,  Ace.  Sg.),  for  example, 
may  have  arisen  in  this  way,  just  as  irpoOvpov  became  protulum 
(L6we,  Vroflr.  p.  376)  by  the  analogy  of  diminutives,  or  Ilf/xre- 
^oi/t;,  Proserpina  [Prosepnai,  Dative,  on  an  old  mirror  of  Cosa, 
C.  I.  L.  1.  57)  by  the  analogy  of  proaerpo. 

Under  the  early  law  of  accentuation,  when  the  accent  fell  on 
the  first  syllable  of  every  word,  pretonic  change  could  take  place 
only  in  proclitic  or  subordinate  words  like  prepositions  preceding 
their  nouns.  Whether  Menerua  of  early  inscriptions  (e.g.  C.  I.L. 
i.  191  Meneruai;  cf.  Quint,  i.  4.  17),  a  quadrisyllable  in  Plautus 
(ch.  iv.  §  148),  became  Minerva  through  loss  of  accent  in  the  first 
syllable  or  by  analogy  of  minor  is  uncertain.  But  the  pretonic 
change  oi  au  to  u  in  Ital.  udire  (Lat.  audire),  uccello  (Vulg, 
Lat.  *aucellu8  from  &vi8\  and  of  a^  to  t  in  Ital.  cimento  (Lat. 
caementum),  cisello,  our  'chisel'  (Lat.  caesellum)^  may  have 
already  occurred  in  Vulgar  Latin.  The  pretonic  syllable  is 
often  assimilated  to  the  accented,  e.g.  momordi  for  earlier 
memordi^  and   the    same    tendency  in    the   post-tonic   syllable 
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is  seen  in  mispronunciations  like  tonotru  (Probi  Append.  198. 
3a  K.),  preventing  reduction  in  aldcer,  Mbitem,  &c. 

A  long  vowel  in  an  unaccented  syllable  was  not  shortened 
(except  in  the  final  syllable,  see  §§  40-50  inf  r.)  until  a  late  period, 
when  the  length  of  all  long  syllables  had  been  reduced  to  some- 
thing not  far  removed  from  a  short  syllable  (see  ch.  ii.  §  141). 

But  a  syllable  long  by  position,  when  preceded  by  a  short 
syllable  and  followed  immediately  by  the  accei^jked  syllable,  was 
so  reduced  as  to  be  often  scanned  as  a  short  syllable  by  the 
early  dramatists,  e.g.  voluplatem,  senicfutem  (Plant.  Ter.). 

In  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  though  s3mcope  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, the  quality  of  an  unsyncopated  unaccented  vowel  is 
retained  in  the  spelling.  The  name,  for  instance,  of  the  Latin 
poet,  Propertius,  who  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  is  in  Umbrian 
form  Propartio-,  not  Propertio-  (Vois.  Ner.  Propartie  on  an 
Umbrian  inscription,  C.LL.  xi.  5389,  would  be  in  Latin  Foh, 
Fropertiif  Neronis  /,;  cf.  xi.  5518  sqq.). 

1 10.  Other  ISxamples.  L  Syllables  long  by  position.  Anteclassical 
exercirerU  A*om  sarciOf  Ter.  HeatU,  143  (e  in  all  the  MSS. ;  cf.  Paul.  Feat.  57. 12  Th. 
exerdrent :  sarcirent) ;  ommentansj  from  manto,  Frequentative  of  mdneoy  quoted 
by  Feat  (218.  14  Th.)  from  Livius  Andronicus  (cf.  Gl.  Plac.  omtnentat: 
ezpectat,  &c.);  inpetritum:  inpetratum  (Paul.  Fest.  77.  3  Th.);  inermat: 
armia  apoliat  (id.  78.  28  Th.)  ;  ird&c :  inductor,  ab  inliciendo  (id.  8a  29  Th., 
with  quotation  of  Plant.  Ann.  221)  from  O.  Lat.  l&cio  (id.  83.  36  Th.,  lacit : 
inducit  in  fraudem.  Inde  est  ^  allicere '  et  ^  laceasere ' ;  inde  '  lactat,'  *  illectat,' 
'oblectat,'  'delectat.'  Cf.  83.  14 Th.  lacit:  decipiendo  inducit.  'Lax'  etenim 
fraua  eat)  ;  proceatria  (id.  282.  6  Th.),  apparently  from  castray  seema  to  be  the 
word  equated  with  Gk.  vpodarua  in  the  'Philozenua'  and  ^Cyrillus'  Gloaaariea  ; 
eompectu8  ia  in  Plautua  the  Participle  of  the  compound  of  pdciscor^  comp&dua 
(ch.  ii.  $  144)  of  oompingo.  We  have  e  before  a  labial  with  a  consonant  in  incepsit^ 
the  old  *Perf.  Subj.'  of  incipio  (Paul.  Fest.  76.  23  Th.) ;  peremne  dicitur 
auspicari,  qui  amnem,  aut  aquam,  quae  ex  sacro  oritur,  auapicato  tranait 
(Feat.  316.  32  Th.)  ;  indeptare :  consequi  (Paul.  Fest.  75.  27  Th.).  The  gloaa 
indtpiaci :  adaequi,  adipiaci,  on  the  same  page,  I.  31  (cf.  Gloaa.  Plac.)  ia 
perhaps  given  more  correctly  in  the  *  Philoxenua  *  Glosaary,  indepli :  A^vaav- 
T€f;  praecepiai'.  aaepe  praecipit  Carm.  Sal.  (Feat  244.  10  Th.);  inehrae  a.yes  : 
quae  in  auguriia  aliquid  fieri  prohibent  (id.  78.  7  Th.).  But  emibro :  inhi- 
benti  (id.  54.  7  Th.).  Cf.  the  questionable  spellings  in  the  ^Philoxenua' 
Gloaaary,  enibevy  enibraj  enibrum  (for  enub-  ?).  On  the  Falisco- Latin  inscription 
of  the  Faliscan  *  collegium  cocorum'  in  Sardinia  (Zv.  7. 7. 7.  72),  an  inacription 
with  bad  spelling  and  worse  metre,  we  have  aciptum  for  acceptum  in  the  firat 
line :  Gonlegium  quod  est  aciptum  aetatei  agedat. 

Claaaical  examples  are  ginetrix  beaide  genitus ;  obsteirix  beaide  stator,  eon^ituo  ; 
(hnt  prodUriXf  &c.,  influenced  by  prddf tor)  ;  fulgStrum  (all  these  Neuters  in  -trum 
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and  Fem8.  in  'tra  have  ij  except  a  few  with  a,  e.  g.  veritrum,  muleSiraf  arOtrum,  But 
toniiru :  see  A,L,L,  i.   iii)  ;  id-^nt-idem  from  ante ;  expen  A*om  pars ;  pirermia 
from  annu«,  and  imberhis  from  barba,  with  the  usual  I-stem  of  Compound 
Adjectives ;  incestus  from  eastus ;  forceps  from  fonmuy '  warm,'  and  cdpio  ;  oompesco 
from  ^Ipdosco  (cf.  pAdscor),    So  in  Reduplicated  Perfects,  e.  g.  peperci  from 
parco  ;  fe/eUi  from /alio.     And  in  Final  Syllables  Like  miles  for  *mUets,  *inUit-8  (in 
Plant,  the  last  syllable  of  such  words  is  long  by  position,  ch.  ii.  $  137)  ;  comicen 
for  *comicenSy  *comi*-can-8.  An  original  0  becomes  e(t)  in  (ri^'?ito  for  *(rigento  (Gk. 
rpidKovra)  (on  i  for  0  before  n^  cf.  ch.  ii.  §  147),  iUe  from  imaccented  oOe  (ch.  vii. 
1 13),  and  perhaps  peren^dU  (cf.  Osc.  penmi)  (on  "Undth  and  -endo  in  the  Gtorund, 
-ufU'  and  •erU-  in  the  Pres.  Part.,  see  chap.  viii.).     An  original  u  becomes  0  in 
con'sUmari  (cf.  Gk.  wripofuuy  O.  H.  G.  stomem) ;   an  original  t  perhaps  in 
O.  Lat.  nuigester  Quint.  1.  4.  17).    Other  examples  of  the  variation  of  weakened 
and  unweakened  forms  are  :  comperco  and  oomparco,  contrecto  and  oontractOf  aspergo 
and  aapargoj  dmando  and  amendOf  dispertio  better  than  dispartio,  btpar^tus  and 
h^)erHhls,  quinqueperHhu  and  quinqtieparHhUy  retracto  better  than  retrecto,  conapergo 
and  conspargo,  odliandnan  and  caliendrum,  attrecto  and  attracto  (so  perhaps  Sarepta 
and  Sairaptd)j  on  which  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wor^,  s.  w.  ;   cf.  abarcet  Paul.  Fest 
1 1.  36,  abercet  id.  19.  96  Th.     On  Greek  inscriptions  we  have  v/kkiti^,  tawKoff^ 
fii^iXXapios,  oinrpavos,  &c.,  from  the  end  of  the  first  cent.  a.d.  ;  see  Eckinger ; 
prae-fladnl  is  usually  derived  from/osctntim,  but  neither  eocintero  beside  exentero, 
nor  bipinnis  beside  hipennis  are  certain  cases  of  the  change  of  0  to  t,  nor  yet 
Antistitu  beside  AntesHus  ($  39).    (On  t  for  0  in  infringOf  irigirUay  see  ch.  iv.  §  1 1.) 
I  20.  H.  Short  Syllables  (1)  in  -r.     The  compomid  of  tSx  and  rumpo  has  in 
Plautus  the  spelling  legerUpa  (e.  g.  Pbta.  68,  corrupted  to  lege  rumpam),  cf. 
viv0rad<z,  Cato,  R.  R.  xxxiii.  3),  though  at  a  later  time  the  usual  ^  Composition- 
Vowel  '  t  was  used,  e.  g.  pinnirdpus,  Juvenal  (see  Rev,  PhiL  189a,  p.  109) ;  from 
paro  come  aequiperoy  imperOf  paupefj  but  6pi-panu ;  jUt^perus  (and  junipirus)  (see 
Brambach,  Lat,  Orth.  p.  149),  derived  by  Verrius  Flaccus  from  juvenis  and  pinu 
(*  Serv.*  ad  Ed,  vii.  53);  aUcer,  aoceri  may  be  the  direct  development  of  *sw6tiiros, 
Gk.  imfpdsf  Skt.  Sviifiuras,  i>ut  see  §  15,  K.  Z.  xxxii.  564)  ;  dnerisy  cineriy  but  cinis, 
cinisculus  (cf.  Georges,  Lex,   Wor^,  s.  w.  SUeruSy  mataris,   Samiramis,   and  for 
plebeian  spellings  like  Caeserenij  see  Schuchardt,  Vok,  i.  195,  ii.  914).     [The 
late  spelIing./bctntfro9U0  is  capable  of  being  explained,  like  temperi  Adv.  beside 
tempori  Dat.,  by  the  variation  of  the  suffix  -00-  and  -es-  in  the  Declension  of 
these  Neuter  stems  (ch.  v.  §  71) ;  cf.  pignera  for  pignora  (see  Georges)]. 

$  2L  (2)  in  -1  or  IiabiaL  Anteclassical  :  ocmsclnsrunt  and  coadUreiur  on  the 
S.  0.  de  Bacchanalibus  of  186  b.  c.  ((7. 1,  L,  i.  196.  But  consubMre  i.  185 
beside  coMoUta  i.  186  on  two  old  inscriptions  of  Venusia) ;  the  MSS.  of  Plautus 
show  exscHcUum,  Merc,  593  (B),  exdatum,  Most  597  (A),  &c.  (see  Brix  ad  Trin,  535) ; 
consol  on  two  inscriptions  of  911  b.c.  (i.  530-1)  on  another  of  900  b.c.  {Not. 
8oav,  1887,  p.  195),  and  so  normally  till  the  third  Punic  War,  even  in  one  of 
71  B.  a,  conaolibus  beside  consulibus  (C.  I.  L,  i.  904) ;  exsoles  is  the  Old  Latin  form 
(Comutus  ap.  Cassiod.  p.  159.  7  K. ;  Caesellius  ap.  eund.  p.  904.  9  K.),  while 
Velius  Longus  says,  '  consol '  scribebatur  per  0,  cum  legeretur  per  u  (p.  49. 
14  K.) ;  incoUmis  is  the  spelling  of  the  best  MSS.  (B,  C)  in  Plant.  True.  168  (cf. 
cciomnas  C,  L  L.  i.  1307).  0  remains  in  the  classical  period  in  vinelentus  (perhaps  by 
analogy  ofvinO  lentus),  somnoilentttSj  and  sanguinolenhis.  For  the  Superlative  suffix 
we  have  the  oldest  spelling  0  in  the  proper  name  Maxomo  in  an  inscription  in 
the  Faliscan  dialect  (Zv.  I,  L  1, 60  Maxomo  luneo  he  cupcU,  *  Maximus  Junius  hie 
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cubat*)  (of.  Gk.  Af»9[jios  CJ.A,  iii.6i.  A  (3).  18,  end  of  first  cent.  a.  d.  (?)  ;  maxu' 
musy  &c,,  aa  was  said  above  ($  18),  is  the  usual  spelling  on  inscriptions  till  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  though  maximus,  &c  is  occasionally  found  much  earlier. 
The  spelling  of  Plautus  has  u  in  words  like  mcign^ficef  Pseud.  709  (A.) ;  puUi^faffis, 
Most,  8a8  (A.) ;  80cit{fraudef  Pseud,  36a  (A.) ;  sacn^/Uxmy  Pseud.  397  (both  A,  the 
Ambrosian  Palimpsest,  and  the  Palatine  family  of  MSS.) ;  camn/^ex,  &c.  (see 
Index  to  Studemund's  Apograph  of  A,  p.  599).  So  Oinumama  for  Unimamma,  an 
Amazon,  on  an  old  Praenestine  cista  {C.LL.  i.  150 1) ;  teshmwnium  on  the  Lex 
Bantina  of  133-118  b.c.  (i.  197) ;  Comuficia  on  an  inscription  (i.  1087),  which 
Ritschl  dates  *  not  long  after  Caesar*  (cf.  Gk.  JLopvwpuaoiy  e.  g.  C.  /.  Q,  6948), 
tubulustrium  (Varro),  but  aedifieandam  108  b.  c.  (C  I.  L.  i.  565  and  Eph,  Epigr,  yiii. 
460),  opiparum  on  the  old  Falisco-Latin  inscription  with  (uiptum  (Zv.  J.  J.  J.  79), 
Vitdvnonium  and  aedifldum  on  the  Lex  Agraria  of  iii  b.  c.  (C  J.  Z.  i.  900) ;  tesH' 
numium  on  the  Lex  Repetundarum  of  i9i  b.c.  (i.  198),  &c  Mdn%^estus  is  the 
anteclass.,  manifestus  the  classical  spelling  (Georges,  Lex,  Worif.  s.  v.).  [For  other 
examples  see  Georges  s.vy.  Hadrumetum^  quadrupeSy  9eptu{m)enmSy  9eptu{m)affinta, 
crcissupea  (Gk.  KpatraovrjSy  Bulk  yi.  p.  980,  of  the  Republican  period),  manuprethmit 
marUitmuSf  incolumiSf  cduherj  marsuppiumf  monumentumj  comupetOj  aurufex,  existumOf 
Jaaruma  muccuUntus,  recupero,  usiuio,  acupenser^  sterculinumf  iwtubuSy  sescupleXj 
victunuij  pontnifex'].  The  influence  of  a  following  syllable  with  t  (especially  in 
hiatus)  is  shown  in  JamiUa  (O.  Lat.  /ameHOf  §  18)  beside  famulus ;  subrimii 
haedif  from  rumis,  mamma  (Paul.  Fest.  369.  8  Th.)  beside  subrumari  (Fest. 
449.  39  Th.);  moinicipieis  beside  mancup^um)  on  the  Lex  Agraria  of  iii  b.c. 
{C,LL.  i.  900) ;  mant&iets,  Eph,  Epigr^  L  p.  915  (but  manuhiesj  ib.  viii.  476,  on  a 
Capua  inscription  c.  135  b.  c.) ;  surripias  is  the  spelling  of  both  families  of  MSS. 
of  Plautus  in  Pseud,  876,  surripere  in  Pseud,  990,  675,  surripihir  in  MU,  609,  but 
with  «  in  the  next  syllable  surrupui,  surrupuisse  seem  to  be  the  Plautine  forms 
(also  surruptus)  ;  we  have  redpit  on  a  Scipio  Epitaph  of  c.  180  b.  c.  (C.  J.  L.  i.  33), 
accipito  and  concilium  on  i.  197  of  133-118  b.c,  occtptto,  concUiaiumy  coficiliaboleis 
on  i.  198  of  193-199  B. c. ;  acipiant  on  i.  199  of  117  B.C. ;  only  the  t-form  is 
quoted  of  inipiiua :  implicatus  vel  inretitus  (Gl.  Plac),  from  root  ap-  (cf.  aptus), 
[For  inipite :  inpetum  facite  (Paul.  Fest.  78.  5  Th.),  see  below].  In  Gk.  inscrip- 
tions ZcvTovfuos  is  very  rare ;  we  find  almost  always  Xtvrifuos,  (See  also  Georges 
on  Lanivium), 

Classical :  u  remains  in  coniubemium  (but  adiibemaliSf  Paul.  Fest.  9.  9  Th.) 
from  tdbema;  nuncupo,  occupo  from  capto,  occulOy  &c.,  and  was  retained  in  the 
spelling  of  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plur.  of  some  U-stems  to  distinguish  them  from 
similar  I-  or  Cons. -stems,  e.g.  artubus,  but  according  to  the  second-cent, 
grammarian  in  the  spelling  only  (Ter.  Scaur,  p.  95.  11  K.  nemo  autem  tam 
insulse  per  u  ^  artubus '  dixerit)  (Jtr^nbos  on  an  old  inscription  in  the  British 
Museum,  I^h.  Epigr,  ii.  999)  ;  dissupo  is  the  anteclassical,  dissipo  the  classical 
spelling  (Georges,  Lex,  Wor^,  s.y.);  so  victuma  and  vidima  (t&.  s.y.)  ;  mwiu- 
menlum  and  monimentum  were  both  used^  e.  g.  monimentu  (C.  I,  L,  i.  1958,  '  not 
after  130  b.c.'  Ritschl),  while  monemmtum  and  rnxmomentum  are  incorrect 
spellings  (Geoig.  s.y.).    D6cuimefntwnt  &c.  but  spSkwien^  &c.  by  Assimilation. 

The  Poraaitio  VoweL  Anteclassical :  piacolom,  the  old  spelling  according 
to  Mar.  Victorinus  (p.  11.  14  K.  ut  apparet  ex  libris  antiquis  foederum  et 
legum,  qui  etiamsi  frequenti  transcriptione  aliquid  mutarunt,  tamen  retinent 
antiquitatem . . .  pro  *  piaculum '  ibi '  piacolom '),  is  on  a  law  of  38  b.  c.  (C.  I.  L,  i 
603),  pioGul-  (jpiadum  on  the  Spoletlum  inscription^  xi«  4766),  but  the  ancient  0 
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remains  in  Plautine  spellings  like  aemcloSf  Ace  PL,  Pseud.  196  (A.) ;  epdhnos 
dicebant  antiqni  quosnunc  epulones  dicimus  (Paul.  Fest.  55. 15  Th.)  ;  agohan : 
pastorale  baculum,  quo  jMcudes  aguntur  (Paul.  Fest.  ai.  37  Th.)  ;  TuaeoUma, 
C,  I.  L,  1.  laoo ;  tdbokan  on  S.  0.  Bacch.  of  186  b.  c.  (i.  196) ;  tdboUis,  popchan 
(beside  ix>puZ(o))  on  Lex  Bantina  of  133- 118  b.c.  (L  197) ;  atngclosj  taboleis  (and 
tabula)f  ccfnciUaMcia  on  the  Lex  Repetundarum  of  193-192  b.  a  (i.  198)  ;  smgoUM 
(but  vinadeU)  on  the  Sententia  Minuciorum  of  1 17  b.  c.  (i.  199)  ;  iabcHam^  singolU 
on  i.  908,  an  inscription  referred  by  Ritschl  to  about  the  time  of  the  Lex  Agraria 
(i.  900,  which  however  has  only  iabvla,  tdbleis,  singula,  trientdbtUe(is)),yiz,  x  1 1  B.a ; 
angoiaria  (but  opercula),  on  the  (restored)  Lex  Parieti  Faciendo  of  105  b.  c.  (L 
577),  so  that  the  old  spelling  does  not  seem  to  have  died  out  till  the  end  of  the 
second  cent.  b.  c.  (On  Greek  inscriptions  we  have  AevroKos  (first  cent.  b.  a), 
AcvrcXor  (c.  140  B.  c),  AtvrvXos  (first  cent.  a.  d.),  but  usually  AtvrKos  (cf.  oh.  ii. 
§  109) ;  the  Gk.  loanword  drachma  is  in  the  earlier  writers  drac{h)uina ;  for 
spellings  like  vigulumy  vigtUo,  vigelia,  titelus,  sibeh,  sepulivit,  see  Georges.) 

$  22.  in  other  short  syllables.  Anteclassical :  accSdo  (for  acddo)  is  pre- 
served by  the  MSS.  in  Enn.  Trag.  77.  906  R. ;  Lucr.  ii.  1095,  v.  609  and 
elsewhere  (see  Ribbeck,  Prolegom.  Verg,  p.  416)  ;  so  Hmedtis  in  Naev.  Com.  35  R. ; 
acetare  dicebant,  quod  nunc  dicimus  agere  (Paul.  Fest.  17.  30  Th.).  Similarly 
e  is  retained  without  weakening  in  spellings  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  Plautus  like 
detenetf  Pers.  505,  corUenuuTn,  Stick.  914,  contentM  693,  &c.  (so  the  corruption  ad  (e 
aiienentj  Pars.  497,  points  to  attenent  not  attinent)  ;  in  the  MSS.  of  Poen,  a66proseda 
(cf.  PauL  Fest.  989.  16  Th.  prosedas  meretrices  Plautus  appellat),  optenui  on 
a  Scipio  Epitaph  of  c  130  b.  c.  (C.  J.  L.  L  38)  ;  conregione  in  the  augur's  formula 
(Varro,  L.  L.  viL  8  ;  Paul.  46.  94  Th.)  ;  promenerruatf  promonet,  Carm.  Sal.  (Fest. 
944.  19  Th.)  ;  cf.  mereto(cf)  on  a  Scipio  Epitaph  of  c.  915  b.  c.  (jC.  I.  L.  i.  39)  (but 
meritod  i.  190,  <  early  part  of  the  sixth  cent.  a.  u.c.'),  and  even  on  a  recent 
inscription  (i.  1019).  This  e  in  Old  Latin  spellings  often  appears  for  I.-Eur.  i  in 
syllables  unaccented  under  the  Old  or  the  Paenultima  Law,  e.  g.  aidiles  Nom. 
Sg.  on  a  Scipio  Epitaph  of  c  950  b.  c.  (i.  31) ;  Fabredo  (i.  106)  ;  Tempestatehus 
on  a  Scipio  Epitaph  of  c.  915  b.  c.  (i.  32)  ;  Lepareses  for  Liparenses  (Gk.  Aivdpcu), 
(quoted  probably  from  Ennius  by  Paul.  Fest.  87.  6  Th.),  and  Greek  inscrip- 
tions often  retain  the  older  orthography,  e.  g.  icofitnov  (usually),  Katxtktof  (till 
c.  50  B.  c,  thenKaiiiriXios),  KaircrQ;A(oi'  (usually,  Kavir-  not  till  first  cent.  a.  d,), 
AcvcSos  (in  Rep.,  but  AcvcSo;  in  Empire),  Aofitrios  and  Aofuriot.  But  the 
weakening  to  i  is  old,  as  is  seen  A*om  dlmidius,  which  must  have  changed  etoi 
at  a  time  when  the  accent  rested  on  the  first  syllable  ;  con/ice  on  an  old 
Praenestine  cista  of  third  cent.  b.  c.  {Mel.  Arch.  1890,  p.  303) ;  subigit  and 
apsides  on  a  Scipio  Epitaph  of  c  900  b.  c.  (i.  30) ;  habitarent  oppidum,  possidtrt 
on  the  Decree  of  L.  Aemilius  Pnulus,  189  b.  cs.  (ii.  5041)  \  obstinet,  dicebant 
antiqui,  quod  nunc  est  ostendit,  ut  in  veteribus  carminibus,  &c.  (Fest.  998. 
6  Th.) ;  prospices,  prospice,  Carm.  Sal.  (Fest  944.  13  Th.)  ;  inico  is  the  old 
spelling,  later  evieco  (Georges,  Lex.  Wortf.  s.  v.)  ;  prosicium,  quod  praesecatum 
projicitur  (PauL  Fest.  989.  13  Th.,  cf.  prosiciaCf  Gl.  Philox.) ;  exsicas  from  ex 
and  secoj  Plant.  Rud.  199 ;  obigitat  antiqui  dicebant  pro  ante  agitat  (Fest.  914. 
9  Th.) ;  jUrigo,  later  jUrgo  (cf.  jOrgium)  ;  gaUicinium  from  cano,  by  analogy  of 
which  was  formed  contidnium  (cf.  Gl.  Plac  p.  58.  94  G.  conUcinio  :  tempore  noctis 
post  galli  cantum  quando  cecinit  et  conticuit)  (see  Goetz,  praef.  in  Plant  Aain, 
xxv).  Classical :  Juppiter  from  paier  ;  sistite  {cf.  Gk.  tararc);  cotnpiYum,  explained 
by  Varro,  *ubi  viae  competunt  *  (£.  L.  6.  95)  (cf.  propitius) ;  dtmieo  from  maoo 
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(cf.  nuKto) ;  of  the  rare  weakening  of  0  we  have  examples  in  Compounds  like 
Mmicidci,  cmniger,  &c.  for  the  Composition- Vowel,  which  is  6  in  other  languages, 
is  if  in  Latin  (see  ch.  v.  $  83)  ;  inquiRnus  beside  incola?  Of  t^,  examples  are  comieen 
(Gk.  KopvoK\apioSj  teopvov/eXapioi  and  Kop»tic\apios)  ;  supercilium  (cf.  Gk.  icvXa, 
Plur.) ;  both  mdiUua  (induto  in  all  the  MSS.  of  Plaut.  Pers.  251)  and  inditua  are 
attested  spellings  ;  (cf.  arbita,  not  arhitta,  in  the  MSS.  of  Lucretius,  v.  941  and 
965).  For  other  examples  of  e-i,  see  Georges,  Lex,  Wwif,^  s.  vv.  digo^  oampitwm^ 
tremdmnduSf  caerenumia,  fmiaiciumj  cervesia^  floxenum,  aubsicivus,  quatenus,  intemeciOf 
protinxtSy  senecoj  querimonia,  inteUegentiaf  neglego,  interimoj  also  for  late  and  plebeian 
spellings  like  aegitis^  patenOf  tredecem,  decim,  (On  late  adjeoentia  see  Schuchardt, 
Vok,  i.  193. )  The  change  of  e  to  i  in  syllables  long  by  position  is  claimed  for 
pra^scini  gSnisUty  &c.  (on  these  see  ch.  ii.  §  12),  certainly  with  right  in  in- 
fringe,  &c.  (see  ch.  iy.  $  11),  before  a  consonant-group  like  ng  (so  Hngo  for 
*tengo,  Gk.  r<77a)).    Assimilation  saves  the  vowel  in  segetem,  teretem,  kc 

%  23.  (3)  Diphthongs,  ai,  ae.  Anteclassical :  disUsam  et  pertisum  dicebant, 
quod  nunc  *  distaesum '  et  *  pertaesum '  (Paul.  Fest.  51.  25  Th.,  cf.  271.  2  Th.). 
Festus,  372.  7  Th.  tells  us  that  Scipio  Africanus  Minor  was  twitted  for  his 
use  of  pertisus  by  Lucilius  : 

Quo  facetior  yideare,  et  scire  plus  quam  caeteri 
'Pertisum'  hominem,  non  pertaesum,  dices. 

Lucilius  was  right,  for  compounds  with  intensive  per  are  Separable  Compounds 

like  hene-fado,  scU-ago  (see  below) ;  pertaesum  is  the  spelling  on  the  Claudius  tablet 

at  Lyons ;  consiptus  was  used  by  Ennius,  according  to  Paul.  Fest.  43.  37  Th.  (c£ 

45.  15),  and  an  example  is  quoted  by  Non.  183. 14  M.  s.  v.  venor :  teneor  consipta, 

undique  uenor  (Enn.  Trag.  254  R.) ;  cuisipere  et  praesipere  dicebant  antiqui,  sicut 

nos  quoque  modo  dicimus  ab aequo  'iniqu\mi,'ab  quaerendo  *inquirere'  (Paul. 

Fest.  16.  9  Th.)  ;  ohsipiamf  quoted  from  Caecilius  by  Diomedes  (p.  383.  10  E. 

quod  vulgo  'obsepio'  dicimus  veteres   'obsipio'  dixerunt.     Caecilius,  &c.) 

(Com.  65  R.) ;  praecidaneam  porcam  dicebant,   quam   immolare  erant  soliti 

antequam  novam  frugem  praeciderent  (Paul.  Fest.  273.  5  Th.).    (Gellius,  iv.  6 

discusses  this  word  and  its  cognate  ftuccidaneaef  which,  he  says,  was  sometimes 

mispronounced  in  his  time  sueddaneae :  succidaneae  nominatae,  littera  i  scilicet 

tractim  pronuntiata;  audio  enim  quosdam  eam  litteram  in  hac  voce  corripere) ; 

occiait  is  quoted  from  the  Laws  of  Numa  by  Festus  (194.  21  Th.)  ;  so  deddito  in 

XII  Tab. ,  inceideretis  on  S.  C.  Bacch.  of  186  b.  c.  (C.  L  I,  i.  196,  27).   But  exquaere  is 

quoted  by  Priscian  (i.  p.  38  H.)  from  Plant.  Aid.  800,  and  the  MSS.  of  Plautus 

often  show  this  spelling  of  the  word  (see  Ritschl,  Opusc.  iv.  p.  141)  (so  d^aeoatOf 

AuL  79,  but  d^ccUam,  Most,  158  are  the  likely  spellings)  ;  conquaerif  conquae- 

siuerity  exaesbxmaverit  occur  on  the  Lex  Repetundarum  of  123-122  b.  0.  (JO.  L  L. 

i.  198),  while  on  the  Edictum  Popillianum  of  132  B.a  (i.  551)  we  have  the 

curious  spelling  ctrnquaeisiud  [cf.  i.  547,  an  inscription  of  141  or  116  b.  c,  with 

Caeidiius  (and  oonaulio),  while  a  similar  inscription,  i.  548,  has  the  older  spelling 

Caidlius  (and  conao/to,  %  26)].     Jjater,  the  retention  of  a«  became  the  rule,  e.  g. 

opscbeptum  on  the  Lex  Col.  Jul.  Urbanonmi  of  44  b.  c.  {Eph.  Epigr.  ii.  p.  105) ; 

lapiaudinis  on  the  Lex  Metalli  Vipascensis  of  the  first  cent.  a.  d.  {Eph.  Epigr. 

iii.  p.  166)  ;  we  have  usually /odri  subaediani  on  inscriptions  (C.J.  L.  x.  6699. 5  ; 

vi.  9559. 8,  &c.),  oTsubediani  (vi.  9558.  7  ;  viii.  10523.  5)  (of  which  last,  satidiani 

on  ii.  221 1.  7,  seems  to  be  a  misspelling).    The  weakened  forms  are  used  in 

the  classical  period  in  the  compounds  of  quaero,  in  exisHmo  (cf.  Mar.  Victor. 

O  2 
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p.  99.  6  K.  quid  enim  facietis  in  his  quae,  velitis  nolitls,  et  acribenda  sunt  et 
legenda  ut  scripta  sunt,  ut  exempli  gratia  ^  existimo '  non  *  exaestimo '),  in 
faalidium  for  yasH'iidium  ($  13,  p.  176),  &c. 

au ;  offucare  aquam  :  in  fkuces  obsorbendam  dare  (Paul.  Fest.  993.  8  Th.)  ; 
d^firudo  seems  to  be  the  spelling  of  Plautus  and  Terence  (Ritschl,  Parerg.  Plaut 
p.  540)  ;  acctisOf  incusOj  kc.  from  causa  are  classical  forms.  The  u  of  the 
compounds  of  datido  was  in  time  adopted  in  the  simple  yerb  too,  dttdo  by 
analogy  of  redudOj  &c.  (of  Ital.  chiudo)  (see  Seelmann  in  Oott.  Od.  Am.  Aug. 
15,  1890)  (cf.  aedfrude  $  64,  beside  sed/raude  §  69,  on  the  Lex  Bepetundarum, 
C.  1.  L.  i.  198).  The  d  of  explodo,  &c.  is  not  due  to  the  loss  of  accent,  but  is  a  by- 
form  of  au  found  in  the  simple  verb.  (Diom.  p.  389.  96  K.  plaudo  frequens 
est,  apud  veteres  plodo  ;  then  after  quoting  the  form  ploderent  from  Cicero, 
he  adds,  secundum  eam  consuetudinem  qua  ^  au '  syllaba  cum  '  o '  littera  com- 
mercium  habet,  ut  cum  dicimus  '  claustra '  et  *  clostra/  item  '  caudam '  et 
'  codam '  et  similia),  just  as  oe  (older  ot)  and  ti  are  byforms,  e.  g.  commUniSj 
immunis,  coxonrsx  in  S.  C.  Bacoh.  (C.  I,  L.  i.  196),  immoenis  (Plaut.).  Oboedio 
from  audio  is  difficult  to  explain.  (See  also  Gorges,  Lex,  Wwif.  s.  yt.  disaaf/jptum^ 
eocguiro,  existimo,  and  Brambach,  Orih,  on  pertaesusy  lapicidinae,) 

§  24.  (4)  Diphthongs  in  Hiatus.  (On  these  see  also  ch.  iv.)  The  u-diphthong 
is  retained  in  db-avuSf  dt-avus,  trit-avus  (O.  Lat.  strit'avus)  but  becomes  H  in  Huo 
beside  lavo,  eruum  {ervum)  from  ^eregl-  (Gk.  ipifiivBoi),  dSnuo  for  de  novOj  &c.  The 
Oreek*Axat(f)o{  became  Lat.  Achlvi  (through  *^cAett'-);  Gk.  jfXai(^)oK,o^ix)-,  older 
oleivo-f  which  became  when  >om  was  weakened  to  'Um  *olei(v)um  Nom.,  *oleivi 
Qen.  &c.  (see  ch.  ii.  §  53),  whence  oleum  (for  ey  before  a  vowel  loses  y,  e.  g.  eo,  'I 
go,'for  *dyO,  ch.  iv.  $  63),  andofirum,  olei  and  oRvif  &c.  (like  dei{v)usy  deivt, whence 
deus  and  divuSy  dei  and  divij  ch.  iv.  $  70) ;  Gk.  fiofupaia,  a  Thracian  claymore, 
became  rumpia  (Enn.  Ann,  xiv.  fr.  8  M. ;  Liv.  xxxi.  39.  11).  In  eloOea  for 
clovaca,  the  v  has  been  dropped,  as  usual,  before  the  accented  vowel  (ch.  ii. 
§  53),  while  ndavus  and  nocuus  are  different  formations  (ch.  v.  §  7). 

I  25.  (5)  Je  and  re.  On  {,  i2  as  a  weak  or  unaccented  form  of  yd,  w6  in  Indo- 
European  see  ch.  iv.  $  51.  Whether  the  i  of  dbiciOf  kc  should  be  explained 
as  a  similar  Latin  weakening,  or  as  a  modification  of  -ji',  is  an  open  question. 
The  a  of  concuHo  may  also  be  compared  with  the  use  of  Greek  kv  for  Lat.  -qui- 
(especially  unaccented),  e.  g.  Greek  'AtcvXas  for  Lat.  AquiUif  Greek  Kv/mikos  for 
Lat.  Quirinus,  see  ch.  ii.  §  98.  Cf.  ancunuUfUae  *  unclean,'  (Paul.  Fest.  8.  99  Th.), 
and  inquinare ;  Mgae  is  the  reduction  of  hi-jugae  (see  Georges,  Lex,  Wotif.  s.  v. 
fryu^us),  quadtigae  of  quadri-jugae  ;  abicio  has  the  first  syllable  short  in  the  old 
dramatic  poets  (cf.  ch.  ii.  $  48,  p.  45). 

§  26.  (6)  Later  change  of  o  to  u,  a  to  ii,  1.  In  syllables  long  by  position 
this  is  the  usual  development  of  original  0,  for  cases  like  M-gmtd  with  e(t) 
for  unaccented  0  (cf.  Greek  TpidKoyra)  are  rare,  e.  g.  v&ustw  from  I. -Eur. 
*wetos  (Greek  iroSf  *  a  year ')  and  similar  derivative  TO-stems  from  Neuter 
S-stems,  /Srundus  and  similar  Gerundial  DO-stems  from  third  Conjugation 
Verbs,  vSluntas  and  the  like  formations  [that  JUnestus,  ferendus,  ferentarius  (cf. 
Osc  Herentat-,  the  Oscan  Venus),  &c  show  a  weakening  of  0  to  e,  and  not 
rather  a  hyBtem/unes-^ferend-fferent'  cannot  be  proved  ;  cf.  ch.  viii.  §§  89, 94,  and 
see  above,  $  9o ;  cf.  luguJbris  (-<»)  andjiinebris  (-es)].  Similarly  in  final  syllables 
long  by  position  we  have  -unt  in  3  PI.  of  Verbs  for  O.  Lat.  -ont,  e.  g.  itequinoni 
(Liv.  Andron.),  oosenHont  (Scipio  Epitaph)  (ch.  viii.  $  73).    The  change  of  0  to  u 
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in  anacoented  syllables  is  farther  discussed  in  ch.  iv.  $  ao.  Dupundius  (and 
dupondius;  see  Georges,  Leoc  Wor{f,  b,v.),  promuntimumj  are  not  good  examples, 
for  before  nd,  fU  we  find  even  accented  0  becoming  a  u-sound,  a  g.  O.  Lat/runcfes, 
^cA«rtfn^«m  (ch.  ii.  §  aa).  For  examples  of  the  change  in  syllables  not  long  by 
position,  see  Georges,  Lex,  Wovif.  s.  yt.  fomUdolosuSf  ctduleseenSf  lemuresj  ftUguriOf 
bajulusy  latUumiaef  and  cf.  Brambach,  Orth.  on  the  misspellings  ptiUntaf  amtduntf 
Aequictdi  and  G^eorges  on  subulea,  ebwHs  Qen.y  rigura  Plur.,  vintdentus,  sanguinu- 
lerUus,  somniUenHtSj  iripudo.  But  cSralium  (Greek  Kup-)  and  curcUium  (Greek  xovp-) 
are  not  examples,  nor  mamphur  (leg.  man^far)  the  'thong'  round  a  turner's  wheel 
(PauL  Fest.  loi.  i  Th.)  (see  Meyer-Liibke,  Comm,  Schweizer-SidUr^  p.  34),  and 
O.  Lat.  ccllina  is  a  doubtful  form.  Examples  of  u-t  are  induJtus^  later  inditus^  ds- 
fnUum  and  d^riium  (see  Georges),  aarbvium  and  arhUum  (Lucr.),  a&tuara  and  saUra. 

k  27.  (7)  Greek  words  with  Vowel-ohange.  a.  AUria  (  hXaXia.  in  Herodo- 
tus), a  toTvn  in  Corsica  (cf.  the  Scipio  Epitaph,  c.  ai5  b.  c.  C.I,L.  i.  3a  hec  cepit 
Corsica  Aleriaque  urbe) ;  tessera  {riaoapa) ;  Agrigentum  (^kKp&yoarra  Ace.),  now 
Girgenti ;  Tarentum  {Tdpca^ra  Ace.),  now  Tiranto  or  Tarinto ;  Alixentrom 
(^AXi^ay^pov)  on  a  Praenestine  cista  of  third  cent.  b.  c.  (i.  59),  and  on  another 
(i.  1501)  Alixente{r)  (^AXi^ca^^pos),  Ca9enter(a)  {Kaffff6»9pa),  Atdeta  ('AroXdyn;); 
Hecuba,  O.  Lat.  Heeoba  (Quint,  i.  4.  16)  {^Egifiij)  ;  camera  {icafidpa),  also  camara, 
(the  spelling  approved  by  Yerrius  Flaccus,  Charia.  58.  33  K.),  which  was 
specially  used  in  the  sense  of  a  decked  boat  (see  Georges,  Lex.  Wort/,  &•  v.)  ; 
Ckimenna  and  Ckimaii^na  (Kofidpiva),  crGpula  (KpatwdXTj)  (see  Meyer,  Rom.  Oram. 
i.  pp.  3a,  36) ;  machina  (m*7X<^»  fULXoyd)  ;  CkUina  (Kardvrf) ;  scutida  {amrrdXtf) ; 
strangulo  {trrpayyaXdu). 

c.  catapuUa  (jcarawikTrjs)  ;  soopulvs  (axdntkoi) ;  tarpessita  Plant.  (jpavtpTrjs)  'fPha- 
reira  {<pap4rpa) ;  Acheruns  Plant.  ('Ax^pov) ;  enocUis  (LOwe,  Prodr,  p.  376)  (fyx^^vs). 

I.  dapsilis  (Sa^iA^s)  ;  cupressus  {lanrdpiaaos), 

o,  amurca  {diUpnfrf)  ;  oothvmus  {x6$opvos) ;  epistula  {imarokff)  ;  also  epistda  ^see 
Georges,  Lex,  Wort/,  s.y.)  ;  paeniUa  (ipcuvo^rp)  ;  iribulus  (rpifioKos)  ;  Patrkoiei 
(UdrpoMkos),  the  old  form,  used  by  Ennius  {Trag.  314  R. ;  a  line  of  Livius 
Andronicus  is  quoted  by  Gellius,  vi.  7.  11,  with  this  name  in  the  form  Patrodus^ 
without  any  divergence  in  the  MSS.) ;  lautumiae, '  Avemus,  popularly  connected 
with  aopyos,  and  late  Lat.  averta  (Greek  dopr^j)  admit  of  other  explanations. 
(See  Solmsen,  Shut.  Lat.  Lautgeseh.  p.  33).  On  the  spelling  numisma  (Gk.  y6/u<rtui) 
see  Keller  ad  "Kor.Epp.  ii.  i.  334,  and  on  late  Lat.  zdbulus  for  duiboluSf  Gorges, 
Lex.  Worff.  s.  v. 

v.  arytaena,  but  artaena  {artefw)  in  Lucilius  {dpvratya)  ;  incitega  i*yyv0iiicij) 
(Paul.  Fest.  76.  3  Th.  incitega  :  machinula,  in  qua  oonstituebatur  in  convivio 
vini  amphora,  dequa  subinde  deferrentur  vina)  ;  mattea,  'mincemeat'  (Varro, 
L,L,  y.  113)  (fiarri^).  (The  word  appears  in  a  curious  military  term 
maiHobarbulus,  used  by  Yegetius  for  a  leaden  bullet,  or  a  soldier  armed  with 
these,  apparently  for  fiarrvo-wdpfioXos,  lit.  *  mincemeat-scattering.'  See 
A.  L,  L.  V.  135)  ;  serpiUumy  (if  from  Greek  l/nrvAXoy),  with  s  by  analogy  of  mpo. 

at,  av,  Achivi  ('Axaio<)  ;  olivum  and  oleum  {ikaioy)  ;  oUva  and  oUa  (iXaia)  ; 
Ceniurumf  Centaurum  (Gl.  Plac.  p.  54.  7  G.)  (Kiyravpoy), 

Parasitic  Yowel.  'HpeurX^f  is  on  Praenestine  cistae  and  mirrors  Herde  .  .  . 
{CJ.L.  xiv.  4105),  Herdes  (?  Ferdes)  {C.I.L,  i.  1500),  Hcrccfe  Ace  (L  56), 
and  on  old  Praenestine  inscriptions  (xiy.  3891 -a)  Hercole  Dat.  On  a  Roman 
inscription  of  317  b.c.  (i.  1503)  Ilercolei  Dat.  So  Hercolei  (i.  1175),  Herodi 
(i.  815),  but  HercuUs  Gen.  on  an  inscr.  of  146  b.  c.  (i.  541),  classical  Hercules, 
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meherde  (cf,  Prise,  i.  p.  37.  13. H.  Romanorum  yetustissimi  in  multis  dictioni- 
bus  loco  ejus  (u)  o  posuisse  inveniuntiir  .  . .  ^  Hercolem '  pro  ^  Herculem ')  ; 
*Afr»\rjwi6s  is  Aiscolapio  Dat.  on  an  old  inscr.  (Ann,  Epigr.  1890,  no.  85,  but 
Aisdapif  Eph.  Ejpigr.  i.  5),  classical  AescuUipiiu ;  'AAic/cfvi;  is  in  Plautus  Akumma ; 
on  teckinaf  &c.,  musimo,  see  ch.  ii.  $  73. 

§  28.  (8)  Vowel  unchanged,  i.  in  Iiatin  words.  Anteclassical :  incaniassit 
and  eoccanta88it  of  XII  Tab.  (ap.  Plin.  xxviii.  18),  but  ^occentassint'antiquidice- 
bant|  quod  nunc  conyicium  fecerint  (Fast.  196.  la  Th.) ;  ancaesa,  dicta  sunt 
ab  antiquis  yasa,  quae  caelata  appellamus  (PauL  Fest.  15.  10  Th.),  but  Prise, 
i.  p.  29.  20  H.  cites  as  instances  of  am-,  'anfraetus,'  ^  ancisus,'  *  anquiro/  and 
Yarroi  L.L.  yii.  43  explains '  ancilia':  quodeaarma  ab  utraque  parte,  ut  Thracum, 
incisa  ;  perfacul  antiqui,  et  per  se  '  facul  *  dicebant,  quod  nunc  facile  dizimus 
(Fest.  966.  20  Th.)  is  normal,  for  compounds  with  per-  Wery'  seem  not  to 
change  the  yowel,  e.  g.  perscUaus  (beside  insulsus),  persapiens  (beside  insipiens)  : 
per/adlis  (beside  difficilis),  being  what  are  called  'Separable'  Ck)mpound8, 
cf.  per  pol  saepe  peccaa,  Plant.  Cos,  370,  per  opus  est,  Ter.  Andr,  265  (so  that 
Lucilius  was  right  in  his  objection  to  pertisum,  see  aboye)  ;  procapis  progenies : 
quae  ab  uno  capite  procedit  (Paul.  Fest.  381.  3s  Th.)  ;  cmcapU  tignum 
XII  Tab.  (ap.  Fest.  556.  27  Th.  tignum  iunctum  aedibus  uineaue  et  concapit 
ne  soluito);  rcsparsum  vinum  (Paul.  Fest.  353.  6Th.);  concapsit,  conprehen- 
derit  (C.  0.  L.  y.  183.  33).  occamiere  (3  PI.  Pft.)  is  quoted  from  Sallust's 
Histories  by  Priscian,  i.  p.  539.  5  K. 

Classical :  rSdarguo,  but  *  redeiiguo/  was  used  by  Scipio  Africanus  Minor 
(Fest.  373.  7  Th.  redarguisse  per  e  litteram  Scipio  Africanus  Pauli  filius  dicitur 
enimtiasse,  ut  idem  etiam  *  pertisum ') ;  dlacris,  but  Vulg.  Lat.  alecer  (so 
in  a  glossary  in  MS.  Yind.  482)  (Ital.  allegro,  &c.)  ;  angurdtus,  augur  were 
formerly  'augeratus/  'auger'  according  to  Priscian,  i.  p.  37.  17  H. ;  impetus, 
but  *  inipite,*  inpetum  facite  (Paul.  Fest.  78.  5  Th.,  apparently  a  corruption 
for'impite,'  impetimi  fac),  'compitum';  undecim,  duodecim  weaken  the  e  of 
the  final  syllable  but  not  of  the  paenultima  ;  incola,  but  O.  Lat  '  inquillnus ' 
(ch.  yi.  $  10)  ;  tnaequMis,  but  '  iniquus,'  kc.  U  remains  in  t&tudi  (see  ch.  yiii. 
$  39),  pScudem,  contumaoc,  &c.  (See  also  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf.  s.  yy.  instauro,  ctm- 
quaestor,  comparo,  sepdio,  &c.) 

§  20.  ii.  in  Oreek  loanwords :  amygdala  {dfxvybdkrj)  (but  Vulg.  amiddula,  Probi 
Appendix  198.36  K.),  artema  Lucil.  {&priiMv) ;  a^aba,  the  title  of  a  play  ascribed 
to  Plautus  (dffTp&$Tf)  ;  haUaena  or  halena.  Plant.  &c.  {ip6LKXaiva)  ;  halanus.  Plant, 
ftc  (fiiXavos)  ;  haraithrum,  Plant.  ^.  (fidpoBpov) ;  calamus,  Plaut.  &c  {tcd\afios), 
apparently  Vulg.  Lat.  *calmus  (Ital.  calmo  and  calamo,  Fr.  chaume) ;  cantharus, 
Plant.  &c.  {xivBapos)  ;  cinaedus,  Plaut.  &c.  (kivcuSos)  ;  cottdbus,  Plaut.  &c. 
(«^rrai3of) ;  qfrnbalum,  Lucr.&c.  (x6fifia\ov) ;  daedalus,  Enn.&c.  {Saidakos) ;  drapeta, 
Plaut.  {ipawiriji) ;  gaunacum,  Yarro  (Kawdseij) ;  gausape,  Lucil.  &c.  {yavadwijSf 
yawravos) ;  Hecata,  Plaut.  &c.  {'Exdrrf) ;  hUarus,  Plaut.  &c.,  later  Maris  {lKap6s) ; 
HUuria,  Plaut.,  later  JUyria  {^JXKvpia) ;  lapaOtus,  Lucil.  (XdwaBos)  ;  machaera, 
Plaut.  &c  (jii&xaLipa)  ;  malacus,  Naey.,  Plaut  &c.  (jtAXaKoi)  ;  m^xrgarita,  Yarro, 
&c.  (jMpyapiTijs)  ;  metaUum,  Yarro,  &c.  {fiiraXXoy)  ;  murena,  Plaut.  &c.  (fivpaam) ; 
narcissus  (ydpteiffffos)  ;  otmissa,  'touchstone,'  Cic.  {^fipv(ij,  60pv(oy)  ;  onager 
{iiwypwi)  ;  palaestra,  Plaut.  &c.  {jraKaiarpa)  ;  petasus,  Plaut.  &c.  {niraaos)  ; 
Vhalanga,  Yarro,  &c. ;  piUacium  {jnrrdiuov)  ;  ptisana,  Yarro,  &c.  (wriaavri)  ; 
raphanus,  Gato,  &c  {fid^vm)  ;  sesamum,  Plaut.  {a^ffapLOv),  but  sesuma,  Plaut. 
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Poen.  396,  sesima  (see  Georges  s.  v.)  ;  aiomachua^  skmachoTy  Ter.  ko.  {(rrSftaxos) ; 
Tartarus,  TartaHnuSy  Enn.  &c.  (Tdprapor),  sometimes  mispronounced  '  Tarterus ' 
(Consent.  392.  ^^  K.)  ;  <Aa2amus  (tfdAafcof)  ;  theaaunUf  t(h)en8auru8y  Plant.  &c. 
(Ofl<raup6s) ;  tropaeum,  Accius,  &c.  (Tp6vaiov)  ;  tympanum^  Plaut.  &c.  (rv/ivayoy)  ; 
tynmnua,  Plaut.  &c.  (rvpayvoi)  ;  paedagoffWf  Plaut.  &c  {nudaycrfSs). 

S  80.  (0)  Iiong  vowels.    None  of  the  examples  adduced  to  proye  that  long 
unaccented  vowels  were  sometimes  changed  are  conclusive :  dUlro  from  Ura, 
'a  furrow/  root  leis-  (O.  SI.  leha,  Lith.  lyse,  *  a  garden-bed,  'O.  H.  G.  wagan-leisa, 
&c),  is  the  correct  form,  while  dd9r0f  asYarro  (ap.  Yel.  Long.  73. 9  K.)  pointed 
out,  is  due  to  confusion  with  Greek  \ijp€tv,    DfUnio  (so  spelt  in  all  the  MSS. 
apparently  of  Plaut.   SiicK  457)}   beside  ddenio,  subdlis  (but  protHunij  kc), 
autpiciOf  conxncium,  all  with  i  in  the  following  syllable,  show  the  change  to 
which  even  accented  S  is  liabloi  e.  g.  PUnius  (ch.  iv.  §  7).    OccicUnnus,  attributed 
to  Plautus,  as  an  example  of  o&  in  composition,  by  the  MSS.  of  Festus  (196.  10 
Th.  occidamus  Plautus  ponit  pro  contra  cedamus,  cum  plurimae  aliae  prae- 
positiones  familiariores  huic  verbo  sint;  cf.  Paul.   197.   i  Th.)  is  clearly 
a  corruption  for  occsddmus.    For  not  only  does  Placidus'  Glossary  of  Plautus 
(p.  89.  4  G.)  give  occedere  :  occurrere  yel  obviam  cedere,  but  the  MSS.  (the 
Palatine  family)  of  Plautus  read  in  the  passage  referred  to  by  Festus,  yiz.  Pseud. 
950,  Accedamus  hac  obyiam,  where  the  corruption  accedamus  points  to  an 
original  occedamns,    CoYisivOf  an  epithet  of  the  goddess  Ops  (Fest.  210.  a6  Th., 
Varro,  L.  L.  yi  21)  has  been  connected  with  consSro,  consSvi.    The  examples  of 
unchanged  S  are  numerous,  such  as  the  compounds  of  cSdo,  rSpoj  c&Oj  crMo,  crstus^ 
spirOf  irritio  from  rste,  &c.     For  the  change  of  d  to  2  through  want  of  accent 
(for  a  similar  change  tlirough  influence  of  palatal  j  {y)  in  Yulg.  Lat.  Jinuariusy 
&c,  see  ch.  ii.  $  3)  the  examples  usually  adduced  are  anfalus  (cf.  hdlo)^  and  subtSl 
(cf.  talus).    But  anhHus  (spelt  andlus  in  MSS.  of  Yirgil ;  see  Ribbeck's  Index) 
has  probably  come  from  *an-^nsloSf  the  a  of  hdUOj  from  *<inslo  (root  an  augmented 
by  s),  haying  been  changed  to  e  while  its  quantity  was  still  short.    The  word 
subtel  quoted  by  Priscian  (1.  p.  147.  9  H.)  as  an  instance  of  -^  and  explained  as 
r6  Koiikoy  rov  vo8<$s  (what  does  he  mean  by  hostis  hostilis,  subtel  subtilis, 
i.  p.  131.  21  H.  ?)  may  similarly  be  due  to  a  change  of  the  short  yowel  in  the 
original  form  *siib-tax-lu8  (cf.  taxiUus)  (or  from  teUus  ?).   None  of  the  Compounds 
of  ddmOj  fSmajJSius,  ddrus,  pdreoj  pox,  pldcoj  prdvus^  rddo,  vddo,  gndruSf  gratuSy  IdboTy 
mdnOf  nStusyffndvus,  &c.  oyer  change  the  yowel.    Prqfestus  is  a  compound  of  Justus 
(cf.  /Mae  for  *fssiae)y  not  of  fastusy  fis  (of.  n^astus).    Nor  do  0,  u  change ;  witness 
the  Compounds  of  pldro,  donOf  fids,  &c   fVoMfiltor  and  praestOHar  come,  the  one  from 
pr<Msstb,  the  other  from  praestu  ($  15.  3).     Pejiro  and  ijSro  (cf.  eonierai,  ooniurat, 
C.  0,  L.  iy.  329.  33)  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  explained. 

i  81.  (10)  Beeomposition  and  Analogy.  In  Yulgar  Latin,  as  was  mentioned 
before  ($  11),  the  accent  seems  to  have  rested  on  the  first  syllable  of  the 
verb  in  Compound  Yerbs,  e.  g.  renegaty  Ital.  riniega,  O.  Fr.  renie  ;  dimoraty  Ital. 
dimora  (with  close  0),  Fr.  demeure.  The  yowel  of  the  simple  yerb  usually 
appears  unchanged  in  the  Compound,  e.  g.  reddediiy  Ital.  rendiede,  O.  Fr. 
rendiet  From  the  inscriptions  of  the  Empire  and  the  remarks  of  gram- 
marians we  see  that  the  same  ^  etymological  *  treatment  of  Compound  Yerbs 
was  a  feature  of  Imperial  Jjatin.  On  the  Latin  Papyri  of  Herculaneum  (first 
cent.  A.  D.)  the  preposition  of  a  Compound  Yerb,  &c.  is  usually  retained  in 
its  simple  form  and  not  assimilated  to  the  initial  of  the  yerb,  or  noun,  e.  g. 
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ad-9idu0f  ad-fini  {Class,  Rev.  iv.  443^,  by  a  similar  *  r«-compo8ition ' ;  and  Yelius 
Longua  (p.  69.  z6  K.)  mentions  adluOf  adidguor,  cuUdbor  as  the  forms  in  use  at 
his  time,  though  Assimilation  was  the  custom  with  other  yerbs,  e.  g.  aUigo  (see 
ch.  iv.  $  159).  The  same  grammarian,  in  another  passage,  while  he  approyes 
of  the  pronunciation  commendoj  adds  that  the  popular  pronunciation  was 
commando  (73.  10  K.  quamvis  *  commendo '  dicamus,  tamen  '  commando '  in 
consuetudine  est.)  (So  amende  and  amando.  See  Ctoorges,  LexMorif.  s.  y.)*  And 
his  remark  on  the  word  ooimprvrwi  shows  the  tendency  of  his  time  (first  cent.  a.  d.  ) 
to  follow  in  these  Compound  Verbs  the  Analogy  of  the  Simple  Yerb,  or  of 
the  Perfect  Participle  Passiye  (76.  9  K.  '  comprimo  *  quoque  per  i  malo  scribi, 
quamyis  ^  oompressus '  dicatur).  (Cf.  Mar.  Vict.  10.  6  EL  sacratum  autem 
in  compositione  *  consecratimi '  facit  per  s  et  e,  non  per  s  et  a,  sic  et  castus 
facit  *■  incestum '  non '  incastum ' ;  Caper  1 10.  7  K. '  insipiens '  non  ^  insapiens ' ; 
Diom.  378.  30  K. ;  Prise,  i.  p.  437.  35  H.)  The  analogy  of  the  Perf.  Part 
Pass,  (or  was  it  Assimilation  ?)  brought  0  instead  of  i  into  the  second  syllable 
of perprii,  depedscif  &c.,  while  the  analogy  of  the  simple  yerb  is  seen  in  spellings 
on  Imperial  inscriptions  like  consacravit  {C.  I.  L.  vi.  3716,  of  iSa'A.  d.),  consacravi 
on  the  Mon.  Ancyr.  ii.  30  ;  iy.  95)  (for  other  examples  see  Seelmann,  Ausspr, 
p.  60).  Often  the  two  forms,  the  old  with  changed  yowel  and  the  new 
popular  form,  are  retained  side  by  side,  and  are  used  by  the  granmiarians  to 
express  different  shades  of  meaning.  Thus  Yelius  Longus  (75.  6  E.)  differen- 
tiates aspergo  the  Yerb,  from  aspargo  the  Noun  ;  Caper  (100.  5  K.)  proHnus  the 
Adyerb  of  time,  from  proteniis  the  local  Adyerb.  The  t  of  the  Oblique  Cases 
of  levir,  *laevirj  *  brother-in-law'  (cf.  Greek  Saffp,  I.-Eur.  ♦daiwer-)  and  indeed  of 
the  Nom.  Sg.  too,  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  vir  (cf.  Non.  557.  6  M.  leyir  dicitur 
firater  mariti,  quasi  laeyus  yir)  ;  of  the  inferior  spelling  gSnitrix,  for  genetrix 
(see  Gorges,  Lex.  Wortf.  s.y.)  to  the  analogy  of  geniior.  Sometimes  the 
Analogy  of  the  Compound  affects  the  Simple  Yerb,  when  the  Compound  is 
more  frequently  in  use  than  the  other.  The  Analogy  of  oonspidoj  (uptcio, 
despicioy  &c.  changed  the  spelling  of  the  little  used  simple  yerb  from  specio  (e.  g. 
Yarr.  L.  L.  yi.  82,  Plant.  Cas.  516)  to  spicio  ;  compUcOy  explicoj  &c.  haye  effected 
the  change  of  *plleco  (Gk.  vX^rro;)  to  plico.  (For  other  ex.  of  ^  Re-composition,' 
see  Seelmann,  Ausspr.  p.  60,  and  Georges,  Lex.  Worif.  s.yy.  dispando,  ir^faceittSy  prae- 
canto,  ir^farciOj  peremo,  indamnis  beside  indemnis  ;  see  also  aboye,  §  38). 

$82.  (11)  Fretonio.  iftmsciTur  pro  reminisciturantiquitusdicebatur  (Paul. 
Fest.  88.  la  Th.)  (or  by  Analogy  of  Compound  ?)  ;  the  Preposition  en  of  O.  Lat 
became  in  from  its  position  before  the  accented  syllable  in  phrases  like 
in-aede  esse,  in-templum  trie,  &c  Caper  (p.  93.  3  K.)  corrects  the  mispronunciation 
pinaria  cella  for  'penaria,'  and  (p.  106.  4  K.)  pulenta  for  'polenta,'  and  (p.  100. 
a3  K.),  pidcUo  for  *pedatu'  in  the  phrase  'prime  pedatu ';  Probi  Append.  198. 
5  K.  sinatus  (C.  1.  L.  i.  ao6, 1. 135 ;  yiii.  10535,  &c.).  We  may  similarly  explain  the 
u  of  UlixeSf  from  'OKvootvs,  the  '  Aeolic '  form  of  'OSvo'a-ct^T  (Quint,  i.  4.  z6,  who 
also  quotes  the  spelling  Pulixena  for  Polyxena) ;  cf.  'lovfiivos  on  a  Gk.  inscrip- 
tion of  Syracuse,  1. 1.  S,  135  ;  BovXovfiytos  on  a  Cyzicus  inscription  of  the 
Republican  period,  Mitth.  yi.  134.  (See  also  Georges,  Leoc  Wortf.  for  the 
spellings  nnJtiMnduSy  Mligo,  ciminum,  Sigambriy  Lundiniumy  kc.)  In  Italian  the 
influence  of  the  following  labial  is  shown  in  somiglia  (Lat.  *stmtZicU),  domanda 
(Lat.  demandat)f  doyere  (Lat.  debere)^  of  a  following  r  in  smeraldo  (Lat. 
smaragdus).  But  examples  in  Republican  Latin  of  the  weakening  of  initial 
syllables  are  doubtful  (cf.  §  7). 
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'  S  38.  (12)  A  Bwim nation.  Dissimilation,  and  False  Analogy.  In  Italian 
the  unaccented  vowel  is  often  assimilated  to  the  vowel  of  the  neighbouring 
syllable.  Thus  Latin  aequdlis  has  become  uguale  ;  cronaca  (Lat.  chronica)  owes 
its  penultimate  a  to  Assimilation.  The  same  tendency  is  seen  in  Vulgar 
Latin  *arainm%  for  aerdmen  (Span,  arambre,  Port,  arame,  Prov.  aram,  ftc), 
*8aloaticu8  for  HMWums  (Fr.  sauvage,  our  'savage,'  Span,  salvaje),  &c.,  and  in 
classical  Latin  in  Perfects  like  momordif  poposci,  cuewri,  of  which  the  older 
forms  were  memordi,  peposctj  cecurri  (Gell.  vi.  9).  So  strong  is  the  tendency  in 
Latin  to  assimilate  completely  an  initial  syllable  which  has  some  resemblance 
to  a  following  syllable  that  we  find  this  Assimilation  even  in  the  accented 
syllable  of  Perfects  like  pupHgif  older  jMgni^'  (Gell.  ih.)  [cecini  reflects  the  older 
spelling  *ce'cen-ei,  but  when  the  Stem-syllable  had  originally  t,  we  have  i  in  the 
Bedupllcation-syllable,  e.  g.  di'dk'i  (see  ch.  viii.  $  aa)  from  *dic-9co'],  (On  the 
Assimilation  of  Syllables  in  Latin,  see  ch.  iv.  $  163).  Mispronunciations  of 
this  kind  censured  in  the  Appendix  Probi  (197-9  K.)  are  :  tokneumj  tonotru, 
passoTj  cmaar,  pararUaliaf  buiumen,  and  on  late  inscriptions  we  have  misspellings 
like  monomentum  (jD,  I,  L,  vi.  9888,  11 131,  24481,  xiv.  416  and  523  and  864  ;  BuU, 
Comm,  Bonu  1880,  p.  137,  1887,  p.  43),  optomo  (C.  I.  L.  ii.  4291)  (cf.  oppodum  as  early 
as  the  Lex  Agraria  of  1 1 1  b.  c,  i.  200. 81),  pcusar  (J.  R.  N,  7160 ;  C.  I.  L.  vi.  2698), 
anaare  (v.  7906),  pataris  (vi.  2060.  12,  the  Act.  Arval.  of  81  a.  d.),  carcares  (vi. 
2065,  2066,  2067,  the  Act.  Arval.  of  87-90  a.  d.),  aibuc{u)lari%ii8  {C,  I.  L,  vi.  6962, 
8766),  figiUnae  (xv.  praef.  p.  8).  See  also  Gorges,  Lex.  Wortf,  on  the  spellings 
lucufMf  lucustaj  tuburiSj  Berenice^  carcar,  passar  [e.  g.  Itala  (Ash.)  Lev,  xi.  5,  (Taur.) 
MaUh,  X.  99  and  31,  (Cantabr.)  Luc  xi.  150],  Ptdlcmais,  Dciobeila,  tugurium^  and 
cf.  Bomanoe  forms  like  Span,  pajaro,  Ital.  passaretta  (from  Vulg.  hat.  passar). 
The  opposite  tendency,  viz.  Dissimilation,  perhaps  appears  in  Vulgar  Latin 
in  a  word  like  trkHnuSj  where  the  first  i  (close  i)  has  been  changed  to  open  t 
(Span,  vecino,  Prov.  vezins,  kc).  To  the  false  analogy  of  Idcus  has  been 
referred  the  a  of  Vulg.  Lat.  *lacusta  (Roum.  l&cust&),  while  forms  like  Prov. 
langosta,  O.  Fr.  langoste  point  to  an  original  Tangusta  (iUa  angusta).  The 
tendency  of  plant>,  bird-,  and  beast-names  to  be  changed  by  all  sorts  of  false 
analogies  is  well  seen  in  the  dialectal  Italian  descendants  of  Lat.  vespertUiOf 
*  a  bat '  (Tosc.  pipistrello,  and  vipistrello  Caserta  sportigUone,  Pisa  pilistrello, 
Parma  pilpistrel,  &c.).  (For  exx.  of  vowel  letained  by  Assimilation,  see 
§S  22,  29). 

§  34.  (18)  Shortening  of  Syllables  long  by  Position.  In  the  dramatists  of 
the  Republic  a  syllable  long  by  nature  or  by  position  is  occasionally  scanned 
as  a  short  syllable  when  a  short  syllable  precedes,  a  law  of  Prosody  which  is 
usually  called  the  Law  of  Breves  Breviantes.  Of  final  syllables,  syllables 
whether  long  by  nature  or  by  *  position '  are  shortened  by  this  law  especially 
in  iambic  words  like  cavif  put&j  Jerikid^  legHni,  the  liability  of  a  final  unaccented 
syllable  to  be  shortened  being  increased  by  the  precedence  of  a  short  accented 
syllable  (see  next  section).  Putting  final  syllables  aside  for  the  present,  the 
usual  case  of  syllable-shortening  is  in  a  word  of  four  or  more  syllables,  where 
a  syllable  long  by  position  is  preceded  by  a  short  syllable,  and  followed  by 
the  accented  syllable.  Thus  voliipkitis,  voluptatem,  voluptariusj  &c.  are  common 
scansions  in  the  early  dramatists,  and  vomrUatiSf  juv^tUuHSj  gubSmare  and 
gtibimaior,  egSskUis,  venHsUxtiSj  ayp&UctUis  come  next  in  order  of  frequency.  The 
normal  scansion  of  all  these  second  syllables  is  that  of  Classical  poetry ;  but 
the  position  of  the  syllable  between  a  short  syllable  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
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accented  syllable  on  the  other,  made  it  especially  liable  to  be  slurred  in 
pronunciation,  so  that  the  dramatic  poets,  who  followed  more  closely  the 
pronunciation  of  everyday  life  than  others,  felt  themselves  at  liberty,  when 
exigencies  of  metre  demanded,  to  treat  it  as  a  short  syllable.  In  the  word 
ministmum  this  pronunciation  was  carried  so  far  as  to  syncopate  the  second 
syllable,  minsteriumj  misterium  (Ital.  mestiero,  Fr.  metier,  Chaucer's  ^mistery,' 
ed.  Morris,  iii.  348);  and  this  form  seems  to  occur  as  early  as  Plautos, 
Pseud.  77a : 

paruis  magnisque  misterils  praefUlcior, 

where  the  MSS.  offer  miseriiA,  Less  frequently  we  find  the  preposition  shortened 
in  a  Compound  when  preceded  by  a  short  monosyllable  (or  elided  dissyllable), 
e.  g.  Cc^.  83  in  6ccuU0f  Most.  896  Hbi  optemperem,  phrases  which  may  be  considered 
as  word-groups  in-occuUo,  tih{iyoptemperem^  and  so  fall  under  the  same  category 
as  the  polysyllables  vcluptatity  vduptarius  just  mentioned,  but  also,  e.  g.  Trin.  318 
quid  Sxprobras'f  Capt,  70  quia  tnuoccUuSy  where  the  accent  does  not  fall  on  the 
syllable  immediately  following  the  preposition.  The  tendency  of  a  preposition 
in  a  Compound  to  be  weakened  (ch.  ii.  $  130)  (cf.  6-mitto  for  *09n-mifto,  *obmitto ;  rg- 
cidoy  rS'UiiuSj  ri-ducOf  earlier  reccidOj  reUatus,  redduco^  but  see  ch.  ix.  §  49),  is  here  in- 
creased by  the  precedence  of  a  short  syllable  ;  or  perhaps  the  truer  explanation 
is  that  the  Preposition  was  regarded  as  separable  from  the  other  member  of  the 
Compound,  and  quid  &c-,  qui(a)  in-  show  the  same  shortening  as  in  the  final 
syllable  of  iambic  words.  Similarly  in  Greek  and  other  loanwords  a  syllable 
long  by  position  may  be  shortened  when  the  preceding  short  syllable  has  the 
accent,  as  in  Plautus  always  PhUippus  {*iKiinros)  in  the  sense  of  a  'Philip,'  a  gold 
coin,  and  in  the  Christian  poets  ahpsaus  {&0vaaos)  (Paul.  Nol.  19.  651 ;  35.  aaS  ; 
Cypr.  Gall.  Oen.  a88  P.).  In  Vulgar  and  Late  Latin  we  have  syllables  long  by 
nature  shortened  in  this  way,  e.  g.  erSmus  {iprjfws)  in  the  Christian  poets  (e.  g. 
Prud.  Psych,  37a  ;  Caih,  v.  89),  whence  the  Romance  forms,  Ital.  erSmo  and 
ermo,  O.  Fr.  erme,  Span,  yermo,  &c. ;  merSbatur,  a  mispronunciation  censured 
by  Consentius  393.  23  K.  (also  orator  39a.  11  K.) ;  verScundus  in  the  Christian 
poets  (e.  g.  Fort.  vii.  6.  10)  (cf.  vericundus  C.  I.  L,  x.  1870),  whence  the  Romance 
syncopated  forms  of  ver{e)cundiaf  Ital.  vergogna,  Fr.  vei^gogne.  Span,  vergu- 
enza,  &c. ;  but  the  instances  which  can  be  quoted  from  the  early  dramatists 
are  so  few  and  so  uncertain  as  not  to  warrant  us  in  ascribing  this  pronunciation 
to  an  earlier  time  (see  Joum.  PhU.  xxi.  198 ;  xxiL  i).  In  Ter.  Phcrm,  90a  an 
UiCrSbaminiy  some  MSS.  have  an  ueremini ;  and  dut^mestra  or  CluiaSnusfyra  (KXvrcu- 
fc^oTpa,  a  better  spelling  than  KXvraifn^o'r/Mt),  in  Livius  Andronicus,  Trag,  11 R., 
may  be  a  case  of  false  analogy,  like  orichalcum  (6p€ixoXKoi)f  which  is  in  Plautus 
aurichalcumf  by  confusion  with  aurunif  and  owes  its  short  t'  to  this  earlier  form 
(cf.  aquaeductus  non  '  aquiductus  *  Prob.  App.  197.  a6  K.,  like  terrae  motus 
non  *  terrimotium '  ib.  198.  3a).  AnoSra  {Aytevpa),  where  the  shortened  vowel 
follows  a  syllable  which  is  not  short  but  long  by  position,  seems,  with  its  0  for 
V  before  r,  not  to  be  a  direct  development  of  the  Greek  word.  The  early 
dramatists  do  not  shorten  by  the  law  of  Breves  Breviantes  the  prepositions 
tn,  con  in  Compounds  when  the  letter  following  the  preposition  is  s  or  /  (see 
Jown,  PhU.  11.  cc);  and  we  know  from  Cicero  (Or.  xlviii.  (  159)  that  the  i,  0 
were  long  in  these  cases.  Ca^fadOf  &c.  (in  Quintilian's  time  apparently  ca^facio^ 
i.  6.  ai),  are  really  separable  compounds,  cale/acio  (cf,  facU  drs^  Lucr.  vi.  96a), 
so  that  the  e  is  properly  regarded  as  a  final  vowel ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
diiquinte  (cf.  Gell.  x.  34.  i). 
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§  86.  Change  and  Shortening  of  Vowel  in  Unaccented  Final 
Syllable.  The  final  syllable  in  Latin  requires  a  separate  treat- 
ment, for  besides  the  want  of  accent^  there  are  other  weakening 
influences  to  which  a  final  syllable  is  always  liable.  Phoneti- 
cians tell  us  (Sweet,  Primer y  §  105)  that  *  the  general  tendency 
of  language  is  to  pronounce  with  diminishing  force/  so  that  in 
English^  for  example,  the  c  of  '  cat '  is  pronounced  with  more 
force  than  the  t^  and  the  final  consonants  of  'obliged'  are 
'  whispered ' ;  and  in  Portuguese  the  final  (?  of  a  word  like  campo 
(Lat.  campus)  is  similarly  uttered  with  what  is  known  as 
'  whisper,'  not  with  *  voice.*  When  a  vowel  actually  ended 
a  word,  it  would  also  be  liable  to  elision,  more  or  less  complete, 
before  a  word  which  began  with  a  vowel  or  the  letter  A. 

I.  Loss  OR  Syncope  of  Short  Vowel,  i.  Final  vowel. 
The  weakness  of  a  final  short  vowel  in  Latin  is  seen  in  Plautine 
versification.  Plautus  (according  to  Langen,  in  Philologtts,  xlvi. 
p.  419)  shows  a  preference  to  elide  a  final  short  vowel  rather 
than  allow  it  to  constitute  by  itself  a  thesis,  so  that  endings  of 
iambic  lines  like  expectare  vis,  where  the  final  ?  of  expectare 
forms  the  thesis  of  the  last  iambus,  are  not  common.  The 
weakness  of  final  S  in  particular,  the  vowel  to  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  every  short  final  vowel  was  changed,  is  shown  still 
more  by  its  occasional  suppression  in  words  like  quippe,  unde, 
ittde,  and  perhaps  ille,  iste,  before  an  initial  consonant  in  Plautus 
and  the  early  dramatists.  Nempe  is  always  scanned  nemp  in 
this  position  by  Plautus  and  Terence,  while  proinde^  deinde,  have 
developed  the  byforms  proin  and  dein^  and  nSque,  atque,  the 
monosyllables  nee,  ac  (for  ^atc).  All  these  are  words  which 
would  naturally  be  closely  joined  in  utterance  with  a  following 
word,  so  that  we  may  compare  the  Italian  suppression  of  -^,  -(?, 
after  «,  /,  r  in  word-groups,  such  as  of  the  final  vowel  of  bello, 
buono,  signore,  &c.,  in  phrases  like  bel  tempo,  buon  g^omo, 
signor  padre,  tal  cosa,  &c.  Similarly  the  subordinate  or 
auxiliary  verbs /SWe?,  dieo,  duco,  lose  their  -e  in  the  2  Sg.  Imper. 
fac,  die,  due  (see  ch.  viii.  §  28).  The  same  loss  of  -e,  whether  due 
to  syncope  in  a  word-group,  or  to  elision  before  an  initial  vowel, 
or  to  both  causes,  has  produced  -I  from  -le,  -r  from  -re,  in  forms 
like  bacchanal  for  earlier  *baccAandle,  ealcar  for  *calcdre  (Neut.  of 
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calcaris,  for  calcare  ferrum^ '  the  iron  attached  to  the  heel '),  &c., 
and  has  reduced  the  particles  -ce^  -ne,  to  -c,  -n^  in  hic^  hunCy  viden, 
audin,  &c.  The  loss  of  final  -um  in  nUil  for  nihilum^  s^d  for 
sedum  (Ter.  Scaur.  12.  8  K.),  &c.,  can  have  been  due  to  elision, 
but  not  to  syncope  (see  ch.  x.  §  18). 

ii.  Injinal  syllable.  The  syncope  of  a  short  vowel  in  a  final 
syllable  ending  in  a  consonant  has  been  already  discussed  in 
§16.  We  there  saw  that  this  syncope,  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  languages,  e.g.  Osc.  hurz  (Lat. 
hortn8)y  Umbr.  emps  (Lat.  etnptus),  is  difiicult  to  establish  with 
certainty  for  Latin,  since  vidlefu  beside  violentus^  mansues  beside 
mansuetuSy  remex  beside  prodigus^  &c.,  may  be  instances  of  parallel 
stem-formations  like  pSnu-,  peno-,  penos-,  of  penui,  Gen.  penus^ 
penum,  Gen,peni,penuSf  Gen.  pendris;  and  even  stronger  examples, 
such  as  Arpitnas,  older  Arpindtis^  praeceps,  older  praecXpeSy  may 
have  arisen  otherwise  than  by  syncope. 

§  86.  I1O88  of -e.  For  other  examples  in  Plautus  such  asPaeud.  239  tnitt{e)  mi  sis^ 
and  for  a  list  of  instances  of  quipp{e)y  nemp(e) , &c  see  Skutsch,  Forsch.  i.  Plautus' 
use  of  -ne  and  -n  seems  to  depend,  not  on  whether  the  initial  of  the  following 
word  isa  Towel  or  a  consonant,  but  on  whether  the  preceding  syllable  is  short  or 
long  (Schrader,  Depart.  *nfl' .  .  .  apud  PUtvJtum)  (for  Terence's  use  of -tw,  -»,  see 
Dziatzko  ad  Phorm.  210  Anh.)  ;  while  he  employs  the  forms  hiace^  xUiscey  Aso. 
before  an  initial  Yowel,  Ai,  tSt,  before  an  initial  consonant  (Studemund  in 
Fleckeisen's  Jahrh,  1876,  p.  73).  Parallel  forms  like  aJtque,  and  ac  (for  *atc\ 
Ital.  tale  and  tal,  which  have  arisen  A*om  the  same  original  form  according  to 
its  position  in  the  sentence,  are  called  'doublets.'  (German  'Satzdoubletten') 
(ch.  ii.  S  136.)  The  Latin  md^  has  thus  become  in  Italian  mai,  when  used 
independently  as  an  Adverb ;  but  ma,  with  loss  of  the  final  vowel,  when 
used  as  a  Conjunction,  and  so  joined  to  a  following  word.  In  Oscan,  avt,  in 
the  sense  of  Latin  autem  or  o^,  and  arti,  in  the  sense  of  Lat.  aut^  may  be 
similar  doublets.  The  syncopated  form  of  the  L-Eur.  preposition  *&p5 
(Greek  dvo,  Sanscr.  dpa)  has  become  universal  in  Latin,  e.  g.  ap-MOy  ab-dOco 
(cf.  8u5,  Greek  (;ro),  almost  the  only  trace  of  the  final  vowel  being  iw-stttca, 
pmo  for  *po-s(t)no  ;  I.-Eur.  *p6ri  (Greek  ir^f»,  Sanscr.  pAri)  is  Lat.  per-  in  perma- 
gnuSf  persaepe,  &c. ;  I.-Eur.  'I'^ti  (Greek  iriy  Sanscr.  ^ti)  is  Lat.  et  (Umbr.  et)  ; 
L-Eur.  ♦6pi  (Greek  8vi-ff$€v)  is  Lat  oh  (Oscan  op)  ;  I. -Eur.  *ambh!  (Greek 
dfi^  is  Lat.  amh-usiu8y  an-claua),  whether  the  Syncope  of  these  words  took 
place  in  the  Latin  period  (a&  from  *ape,  earlier  *apo),  or  at  a  much  more 
remote  period  (cl  Goth,  af,  English  'of,'  '  off').  Neu,  seu,  ceu,  which  are  not 
used  in  Latin  poets  before  a  vowel,  are  cases  of  Syncope  in  the  Latin  period 
o  save  &c.  ;  also  quin  (see  ch.  x.  $  16)  for  qia-ne  [cf.  Ter.  Andr,  334,  if  91^  : 

efficite  qui  detur  tibi ; 
^o  id  agam  mihi  qui  ne  detur)  ; 

sUn  for  8i-ne  ;  quot,  tot  (cf.  t6H-demj  Sanscr.  kilti,  t&ti).    (On  fer  and  vd,  see  ch.  viii. 
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1 58,  and  on  em,  originally  ^emey  the  Imper .  of  Smoy  *•  to  take, '  ch.  z.  §  19).  As  late 
as  the  time  of  Terence  we  find  abdvce  used  before  a  yowel,  abdtic  before  a  con- 
sonant, while  face  is  the  form  employed  at  the  end  of  a  line  (Engelbrecht, 
Studia  TerenHanay  p.  63)  ;  but  in  the  classical  period,  owing  to  the  prevalent 
use  of  these  imperatiyes  die,  duCf  facy  in  word-groups,  i.  e.  in  close  connection 
with  a  following  word,  the  syncopated  *  doublet '  has  ousted  the  other  form, 
just  as  in  post-Augustan  poetry  we  find  nee  more  and  more  supplanting 
neque,  and  usurping  the  position  before  vowel-  as  well  as  before  consonant- 
initials.  Other  Imperatives  occasionally  appear  without  final  -Sy  e.  g.  inger  mi 
Gatull.  xzvii.  9  (see  ch.  viii.  §  58).  So  with  -^  of  the  Infinitive.  Biber  dari  is 
quoted  by  Gharisius  (124.  i  K.)  from  Fannius  (cf.  Caper  108. 10  K.  bibere  non 
*  biber*)  ;  and  a  plausible  etymology  of  instar,  a  word  first  used  in  Cic  Verr,  ii.  5. 
§  44,  and  literally  meaning  *  weight '  (cf.  Cic.  Off,  iii.  3.  11  ut  omnia  ex  altera 
parte  ooUocata  vix  minimi  momenti  instar  habeant),  makes  it  the  Infinitive, 
XLaMy  like  bibery  as  a  Substantive,  of  insto,  ^  to  be  of  equal  weight,*  ^  to  show  equi- 
poise of  the  balance,*  like  Swiss-German  *■  die  Stimmen  stehen  ein,'  *  the  votes 
are  equal.'  (Wolfflin  in  A,  L,  L,  ii.  581.)  Bustar  or  hosktry  glossed  by  fiovardciw 
in  the  '  Cyrillus  *  and  ^  Philoxenus  *  Glossaries,  may  be  for  -storey  as  instar  for 
instare.  We  find  -al,  -ar  for  -ale,  -are  in  trisyllabic  or  longer  Nouns  like 
animaly  but  from  sedUe,  &c.  we  do  not  find  *8edily  &c.,  nor  from  tSZe,  &c.  u^ 
though  subtS  (rd  tccikoy  rov  iro8<Sf,  Prise,  i.  p.  147.  11  H.)  is  said  to  stand  for 
*8UbUley  Neut.  of  *8ubtflis  from  tSlus,  Sirempse,  an  old  legal  word,  found  in 
the  phrase  sirempse  lex  estOj  'let  the  same  law  apply,*  e.g.   Plaut.  An^h, 

prol.  73: 

sirempse  legem  iussit  esse  luppiter, 

is  found  without  the  final  -e  in  the  Tabula  Bantina  of  133-118  b.  c.  (C.  I.  L, 
i  197.  13  siremps  lexs  esto),  and  other  early  laws.  LadSy  the  Plautine  form 
(though  lac  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  in  Amph.  601,  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  lact)  is  lact  in  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  104  (lacte  Cato  ap.  Char.  loa.  9  K.),  and  in 
classical  Latin  toe  (cf.  Charisius,  loa.  4  K.  lactis  nominativum  alii  volunt  lac, 
alii  lact,  alii  lacte  'e'  postrema).  VSlUpy  * pleasurably,'  seems  to  be  for 
*volupey  Adverbial  Neut.  of  an  Adj.  *v(>lupis  ;  and  Ritschl  (Opusc  ii  450)  would 
analyze  the  volupest  of  Plautus,  Mil  977,  kc  into  volupe  esty  a  form  which  the 
phrase  seems  actually  to  bear  in  late  Latin  writers,  like  Amobius, 
Prudentius  and  others  (see  Georges,  Lex,  Wortf,  s.v.).  We  have  similarly 
food  for  fadCUy  e.  g.  Lucilius  vi.  3  M.  nobilitate  facul  propellere  iniquos,  and 
diffiad  for  difficile  (see  Nonius,  p.  iii.  91  M.  ;  Paul  Fest.  61. 39  Th. ;  Fest.  966. 
90  Th.  *  per&cul  *  antiqui  et  per  se  facul  dicebant,  quod  nunc  facile  dicimus). 
The  O.Lat.  Adverb  poste  (e.g.  Enn.  A,  944  M.  poste  recumbite,  uestraque 
pectora  pellite  tonsis)  is  in  classical  Latin  post ;  onto  does  not  appear  without 
the  final  •«  in  Latin,  but  we  have  in  Oscan  ant,  as  well  as  pust,  posty  Umbr. 
post.  The  suppression  of  a  final  short  vowel  was  a  common  feature  of  Oscan 
and  Umbrian,  e.  g.  Oscan  nep,  Umbrian  nep  (Lat.  neque)y  &c  (See  also  ch.  x. 
§§9  and  19,  on  ui  and  tUI-nam,  diSfnec  and  doniqmy  and  cf.  Georges,  Lex  Wortf,  s.  w. 
attar{e)y  animal{e)y  a%i!tumnal{fi)y  bdletar{e)y  cervieal(fi)y  cochlear{e)f  laquear{e)y 
pulvinar(e)y  virginal(e)y  lucary  specuUtry  toral,  torcuUxTy  vectigai,  &c.  Quint,  i.  6.  17 
speaks  of  tribunaie  as  out  of  use  in  his  time). 

§  87.  II.  Change  of  Vowel,    i  SAorl  Vowel.    We  have  already 
seen  (§  18)  that,  in   the  syllable    immediately  following  the 
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early  accent,  every  short  vowel  was  changed  to  ?,  unless  diverted 
by  a  following  labial  to  8.  It  is  probable  that  short  final  vowels 
took  the  same  course,  and  were  one  and  all  changed  to  S.  This 
^  might  be  dropped  (§  36)  or  retained,  but  did  not  become  ¥,  as 
unaccented  S  in  the  middle  of  a  word  did  (§  18),  so  that  S  is 
preeminently  the  final  vowel  of  the  Latin  language.  A  final 
t  becomes  S  in  m&re  for  *fnariy  dnlmdle  (later  animal)  for  ^animali^ 
&c.,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  word  it  remains,  e.g.  maria^ 
animalia.  Similarly  final  -^,  when^  by  the  addition  of  a  particle, 
it  ceases  to  be  a  final  vowel,  becomes  )^,  e.g.  biniftcus  beside 
bene^  quippini  beside  quippe,  sicine  beside  8ic{e\  hoccine  beside 
/{OC'Ce  from  ^hod-ce  (ch.  vii.  §  16). 

ii.  Diphthong,  A  diphthong  in  the  final  syllable  was  treated 
like  a  diphthong  in  the  posttonic  syllable.  As  we  have  ei^ 
class.  ^,  for  posttonic  ai  in  inceido  (S.  C.  Bacch.),  class,  incido 
from  O.  Lat.  caido,  class,  caedo,  so  we  find  final  ei,  class,  i  repre- 
senting I.-Eur.  ai  (or  ai  ?  ch.  viii.  §  66)  in  the  i  Sing,  of  the  Perfect 
Active^  &c.,  e.g.  tutud-l  (older  -ei).  And  while  an  example  of  the 
weakening  of  oi  to  eiyi  in  the  posttonic  syllable  is  difficult  to 
find  (§  18),  it  is  regular  when  final,  e.g,foideratei  (S.C.  Bacch.), 
cIbsb.  foederati,  from  an  original  ending  -oi.  On  the  treatment 
of  the  final  long  diphthongs  -ai,  -ei,  &c.,  see  ch.  iv.  §§  45  sqq. 

iii.  Long  Vowel.  In  the  post-tonic  syllable,  as  we  saw  (§  30), 
a  long  vowel  was  not  changed  through  the  influence  of  the 
preceding  accent.  Nor  was  it  changed  in  quality  in  the  final 
syllable,  though  its  quantity  suffered.  Long  final  a  became 
-a  in  terrciy  arva^  &c.,  but  did  not  pass  into  another  vowel,  such 
as  €.  The  shortening  of  long  final  vowels  is  discussed  below 
(§  40). 

%  38.  Change  of  final  short  vowel  to  8.  An  example  of  ^-  for  an  original  -d 
is  the  ending  of  the  3  Sg.  Imperat.  Pass,  and  Depon.,  e.  g.  ae^pure  for  *aeqae9& 
(Gk.  ?ir€(<r)o,  ch.  viii.  %  77),  of -5  for  -m,  perhaps  sai  from  an  older  ♦5o^(d),  if  this 
was  a  u-stem  ^satu-  (cf.  satu-r)  (but  see  ch.  ix.  %  4).  An  -d  which  has  escaped  this 
weakening  (e.  g.  endo^  on  which  see  ch.  ix.  $  37)  became  >i2  (as  in  the  posttonic 
syUable,  %  26),  e.  g.  tndu.    (On  noenu,  a  byform  of  noenum,  see  ch.  x.  $  18). 

§  80.  Alternation  of  final  e  with  internal  i.  Other  examples  are  istiCy  ilUe 
from  wte,  i7?«,  increased  by  -ce  ;  isticine,  iUidnej  fiirther  increased  by  -ne  ;  hicine^ 
nuncinej  tuncine ;  tutin^  for  tvUe  with  n«,  is  the  spelling  of  the  MSS.  in  Plant.  Mil. 
ago  ;  ^ndiqus  from  unde^  indidem  from  inde ;  ante  is  anli-  in  compounds  like  arUiei' 
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parej  onHstes,  atUistUci,  antigerio  (O.  Ijat.  for  vcUde),  and  anHato  (a  better  spelling 
than  antesto :  see  Gorges,  Lex.  Wortf.  s.  y.)  ;  facUin  for  facile  with  ne,  aervirin 
for  eerrire  with  ne,  is  the  spelling  of  the  MSS.  in  Plant.  Ifen.  928  and  795 ; 
beniivlua,  benificuSf  maiivoltiaf  mal\ficus  (beside  henevoluSj  malevolu8f  &c.,  a  spelling 
much  discussed  by  the  grammarians,  e.  g.  Yel.  Long.  76-77  K. ;  Alcuin  298. 
14  K.;  Probus,  119.  a  K.  See  Brambach,  Zot.  Orth,  and  Gorges,  Lex.  Worif, 
s.  YY.)     (For  additional  examples  see  Ritschl,  Opvisc.  ii.  556). 

§  40.  III.  Shortening  of  Long  Syllable,  i.  Final  long  vowel 
or  diphthong.  A  long  vowel  or  diphthong  in  the  middle  of 
a  Latin  word  may  be  shortened  in  hiatus,  e.  g.  piu9  (of.  Oscan 
piihio-),  balnSum  (fiaXavelov),  dlamOj  prehendo  (see  eh.  ii.  §  143). 
The  same  thing  happened  apparently  to  a  final  long  vowel  or 
diphthong  when  the  next  word  began  with  a  vowel  or  h^  so  that 
scansions  like  Plautus,  Aul.  463  m/1^  hondri^j  Asin,  706  di  hdrdeo 
(of.  class.  mShercle),  ^nmxis,Ann.  45  M.  Scipid  inuicte^  need  not  have 
been  imitations  of  Greek  poetry,  but  rather  expressed  the  actual 
Latin  pronunciation.  How  far  the  shortening  proper  to  this 
position  may  have  attached  itself  to  the  vowel,  even  when  a  con- 
sonant initial  followed,  is  not  easy  to  say.  From  the  earliest  period 
of  Latin  literature  we  find  a  tendency  to  shorten  every  final  long 
vowel.  Some  offer  more  resistance  than  others ;  -i  and  -^  than 
-a  and  -o.  The  final  a  of  Nom.  Sg.  of  A-stems  and  of  Nom. 
Ace.  PL  of  Neuter  0-stems  seems  never  to  occur  even  in  the 
earliest  poetry  in  any  but  a  shortened  form,  while  in  the  Oscan 
and  Umbrian  dialects  it  has  been  reduced  to  some  sound  which 
is  written  o^  and  which  is  treated  by  Lucilius  as  a  short  vowel 
(Lucil.  inc.  106  M.),  if  we  may  trust  the  quotation  by  Festus 
(426.  7  Th.)  Lucilius :  *  uasa  quoque  omnino  dirimit  non  soUo 
dupundi^'  id  est^  non  tota).  Final  o  of  verbs  and  nouns  is,  on  the 
other  hand^  always  long  in  the  earlier  poetry,  except  when  the 
precedence  of  a  short  vowel,  especially  an  accented  short  vowel, 
allows  it  to  be  scanned  as  a  short  syllable,  e.  g.  leg^^  modd,  less 
frequently  j9^//€^^^,  dicitd.  But  by  the  time  of  grammarians  like 
Charisius  and  Diomedes  (fourth  century  a.d.),  this  -o  was 
universally  shortened  in  pronunciation,  so  that  a  fifth-century 
grammarian  (Pompeius,  p.  232  K.),  cannot  explain  Virgilian 
scansions  like  canto^  except  on  the  theory  that  they  are  imitations 
of  the  Greek  -a>  of  iroio),  &c.  I  The  course  of  development  taken 
by  -^  in  the  literary  period,  viz.  its  shortening  first  in  iambic 
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words  like  leg^,  then  in  cretic  words  like  peUegi^  finally  in  all 
words^  e.  g.  cant^^  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
pre-literary  age  by  final  -a.  Prom  /era,  &c.  the  shortening 
would  spread  to  effer&^  &c.,  and  would  in  time  be  extended  over 
every  Nom.  Sg,  Fem.  of  A-stems  and  Nom,  Aec.  PL  Neut.  of 
0-stems.  That  the  shortening  was  mainly  the  work  of  analogy 
we  see  from  trtgitUd,  qnadrdgintd^  &c.,  which,  though  really 
Neuters  Plural,  were  regarded  as  mere  numerals  and  so  escaped 
the  shortening  which  was  enforced  on  every  Neuter  Plural  Noun. 
But  it  must  have  been  aided,  partly  by  the  inherent  weakness  of 
every  final  syllable,  partly  by  the  shortening  of  a  final  long 
vowel  in  pronunciation  when  the  next  word  began  with  a  vowel. 
The  former  presence  of  a  final  consonant  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  much  difference.  Ovid  scans  e^td  (earlier  e^tdd)  as  he 
scans  Sulmd;  and  Plautus  allows  the  shortening  by  the  Brevis 
Brevians  law  of  datS,  dicitd,  probS,  maxumiy  manU  and  other 
Ablatives  (earlier  datod,  &c,). 

ii.  Long  vowel  followed  by  consonant.  The  quantity  of  a  vowel 
in  a  final  syllable  is  often  influenced  by  a  following  consonant. 
In  English  the  long  vowel-sound  of  '  node '  becomes  a  half -long 
sound  before  the  dental  tenuis,  'note.'  Similarly  in  Latin 
a  long  vowel  tended  to  be  shortened  by  a  following  final  t,  r, 
&c.  Under  the  shortening  influence  of  a  preceding  short 
accented  syllable,  the  final  syllable  (with  naturally  long  vowel) 
is  readily  shortened  by  Plautus  in  words  like  tenet,  amat,  and^ 
to  a  less  extent,  soror,  moror,  but  seldom  in  words  like  tenes, 
amas,  moras  (for  the  statistics,  see  Leppermann,  De  correptiane^ 
&c.  p.  78);  and  in  classical  poetry  every  originally  long  vowel 
is  scanned  as  a  short  vowel  before  final  -^,  -r,  &c.,  but  not  before 
final  "S.  Final  -l  also  shortens  a  preceding  long  vowel ;  thus 
bacchanal  (for  bacchandle)  became,  when  the  accent  shifted  to  the 
second  syllable^  bacchanal,  as  calcdr  (for  calcdre)  became,  under 
similar  circumstances^  calcdr.  And,  though  we  cannot  trace  the 
effect  of  final  -m  in  poetry,  seeing  that  a  syllable  so  ending  is 
elided  before  an  initial  vowel,  we  are  told  by  Priscian  that  it  had 
the  same  power  of  shortening  a  long  vowel  (even  in  monosyl- 
lables), e.  g.  sjaim,  r^m,  digm^  meridiem  (Prise,  i.  23. 13;  366. 21 H.). 

iii.  Final  syllable  long  by  position.     In  Plautus  legUnt,  dixerUnt 
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are  admitted  as  well  as  le^d,  dixerd.  But  in  the  hexameters  of 
Ennius,  Lucilius^  &€.,  these  shortenings  of  final  syllables  long  by 
position  are  avoided,  as  they  were  in  the  poetry  of  the  classical 
period.  They  were  apparently  regarded  as  vulgarisms,  much  as 
the  change  of  final  -n^  to  -n  is  with  us. 

$  41.  Final  long  vowel  in  HiatOB.  In  Greek  poetry  (dactylic,  anapaestic,  kc.) 
besides  the  shortening  of  final  diphthongs  like  at,  oi  before  an  initial  vowel 
(a  scansion  due  to  the  consonantal  character  of  i,  Sti^Upa  fiot  (vytwe  being  pro- 
nounced dy^pa  lAoyivvtrtj  G.  Meyer,  Qriech.  Gram.^  $  I54))  ^^  sometimes  find 
shortening  of  final  a,  at,  rj  in  similar  circumstances.  This  shortening  seems 
to  have  reflected  the  ordinary  pronunciation,  as  we  can  see  from  inscriptions 
in  the  Cretan  dialect,  a  dialect  in  which  the  nuances  of  sound  taken  by  a  word 
in  its  various  positions  in  the  sentence  were  more  regularly  expressed  in  the 
orthography  than  in  other  dialects.  On  the  Tablet  of  Gortyn,  for  example, 
fsff  is  written  /i€  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  {K.  Z.  xxxiii.  133) 
In  the  native  metre  of  the  Romans,  the  Satumian,  a  final  long  vowel  or 
diphthong  (or  syllable  in  -m),  seems  similarly  to  be  left  in  Prosodical  Hiatus,  i.  e. 
shortened,  not  wholly  elided,  before  an  initial  vowel  or  h-  (see  ch.  ii.  §  143)  ; 
and  this  Prosodical  Hiatus,  as  well  as  Hiatus  proper,  such  as  the  non-elision  of 
a  final  short  vowel,  is  much  more  common  in  Plautus  than  in  Terence,  as  it 
was  in  Naevius,  according  to  Gic.  Or.  xlv.  $  15a,  than  in  Ennius.  Plautus 
employs  it  in  dialogue  metres  with  (i)  (accented  ?)  monosyllables  preceding 
a  short  initial  syllable,  e.  g.  gud  earn  ?  (a)  iambic  words  with  verse  ictus  on  the  first 
syllable,  e,g,me( honoris ;  (3)  monosyUables  following  a  short  final  syllable  which 
has  the  verse  ictus,  e.  g.  omnia  quaS  isH  dedi ;  (4)  iambic  words  or  word-endings, 
when  the  final  syllable  has  the  verse  ictus  and  the  foUowing  initial  syllable 
is  short  and  has  the  natural  accent,  e.g.  vin  habitaij  una  opera  e5ur,  obsequt 
animo.  In  Anapaestic  Metres  also  with  (5)  Cretic  words,  and  in  other  cases. 
(For  a  list  of  examples,  see  Klotz,  AUrHm.  Metrik,  p.  119.  They  include  not 
merely  instances  of  dissimilar  vowels,  but  also  of  similar,  e.  g.  t'-t  in  iri 
imagine,  Pseud,  laos).  Terence,  and  apparently  Lucilius,  restrict  it  to  the 
first  of  these  cases ;  but  Virgil  has  not  only  examples  like  guY  amard  (EcL 
viii.  108),  but  also  like  vale  vaX6  inquit  {Ed.  iii.  79),  and  siuh  Hid  otto  (A,  v.  961). 
Virgil  thus  employs  it  (i)  to  prevent  the  entire  suppression  by  elision  of 
a  monosyllable  (accented  ?),  ending  in  a  long  vowel  or  -m  ;  (a)  in  cases  where 
a  long  final  vowel  would  be  shortened  by  the  law  of  Breves  Breviantes  in  the 
dramatists.  That  a  vowel  shortened  in  Hiatus  was  not  so  long  as  an  ordinary 
short  vowel,  we  may  infer  not  only  from  the  fact  that  it  is  normally  elided, 
but  also  from  the  disinclination  shown  by  Plautus  to  allow  a  vowel  so 
shortened  to  constitute  by  itself  the  thesis  of  a  metrical  foot.  It  is  allowed 
to  go  with  another  short  syllable  to  form  a  resolved  thesis,  e.  g.  qu5  khn,  but 
is  never  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  proximity  of  another  short  syllable, 
except  in  a  few  phrases  which  may  be  considered  as  word-groups  or  com- 
pound words,  e.  g.  dg  hdrdeoy  Asin.  706,  which  might  be  written  de-hordeo  like 
d&urtari,  Foen,  674.  The  difference  in  this  respect  between  Plautine  and 
Satumian  versification  (see  ch.  ii.  §  143)  need  not  imply  a  change  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  these  final  long  vowels  in  Hiatus ;  but  may  be  due  merely  to 
the  different  character  of  the  verse.    The  Satumian  poetry  was  of  a  more 
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solemn  and  dignified  tone  than  the  conyersational  verse  of  the  dramatistB, 
and  would  naturally  be  uttered  with  a  greater  pause  between  the  words. 
Imitation  of  the  Greek  dactylic  and  anapaestic  prosody  is  inconceivable  in 
the  Satumian  poetry,  and  unlikely  in  the  trochaic  and  iambic  verse  of 
Plautus ;  so  that  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing  this  Prosodical  Hiatus 
to  reflect  the  ordinary  pronunciation  in  Latin,  as  it  did  in  Greek. 

$  42.  Breves  Breviantes.  The  syllables  most  affected  by  this  law  are  those 
ending  in  a  long  vowel  in  words  which  were  in  ordinary  talk  closely  joined 
with  a  following  word.  Forms  like  mihij  tiM,  siM,  modd,  ctYd,  &c  have  forced  their 
way  even  into  classical  poetry  ;  and  in  Plautus  we  find  this  shortening  chiefly 
in  verb-forms,  which  go  closely  with  a  following  word,  e.  g.  ro2d-sctre,  ciln-^rusj 
cav^icaSj  while  the  examples  of  nouns  are  mostly  confined  to  adverbial  forms, 
e.  g.  domi-restatf  dom^proditf  or  subordinate  words  like  homd  (see  statistics  in 
Leppermann,  De  correpiiorUf  p.  78).  Ennius  in  his  Epic  restricts  this  usage 
to  words  ending  in  a  vowel,  and  subsequent  Hexameter  poets  follow  him, 
e.  g.  puts  but  not  Ugiinif  dixerd  (Hor.  S.  i.  4.  104)  but  not  dixerunt  That  this 
shortening  was  not  a  mere  metrical  licence,  but  reflected  the  actual  pronuncia- 
tion, we  see  from  Quintilian's  remark  (i.  6.  21)  that  Aao?,  not  avSj  was  the 
normal  form  in  his  time,  as  well  as  from  Phaedrus'  fable  of  the  man  who 
mistook  this  word  for  the  caw  of  a  crow  {App.  21),  and  Cicero's  story  {Div.  ii. 
40)  of  Crassus  mistaking  a  fig8eller*s  cry,  Cawneas  (ac.  ficus  vendo),  for  cavene  009. 
The  spelling  cauMa  for  cave  sis  in  Juvenal  ix.  120  points  to  the  same  thing  ; 
and  Servius  (ad  Aen,  vi.  780)  says  that  vid^ht  was  the  pronunciation  of  his 
day.  (Should  we  read  rogdn  for  rogds  in  Pers.  v.  134?)  Plautus  in  his 
dialogue  metres  allows  the  scansion  of  a  cretic  word  as  a  dactyl  in  the  first 
foot  only  of  the  line  or  hemistich ;  Terence  not  at  all ;  but  Horace  in  his 
Satires  and  EpisUes  has  PoUid,  dixer^,  menti&j  &c. ;  commodd  Catull.  x.  26  is  probably 
Neut.  Plur.  (see  Owen  ad  loc.).  (On  the  operation  of  the  Breves  Breviantes 
Law  in  Plautus,  see  Joum.  Phil.  xxi.  198  and  xxii.  i.)  Plautus  requires  tliat 
the  preceding  short  syllable  shall  be  perfectly  short ;  he  does  not  allow 
a  short  vowel  preceding  a  mute  and  liquid  to  act  as  a  Brevis  Brevians,  e.g.  not 
pdiri  like  pdH,  nor  even  a  short  vowel  preceding  ^u,  except  under  particular 
circumstances.    But  in  classical  poetry  we  find  putr^adOj  liqu^fiunt,  &c. 

$  48.  Shortening  of  final  -&.  We  have  -d  in  Greek  words  in  the  early 
poets  (Enn.  A.  567  M.  agoed  longa  repletur  is  veiy  uncertain  ;  cf.  Gk.  Ayviit\ 
just  as  we  have  in  later  poetry,  e.  g.  Stat.  Theh.  vi.  515  Nemed  (cf.  Prise,  i. 
p.  202.  16  H.).  But  the  instances  quoted  of  -d  in  Nom.  Sg.  of  A-stems  or 
Nom.  Ace.  PL  of  O-stems  seem  to  be  illusory.  They  are  really  cases  of 
(i)  metrical  lengthening,  e.g.  Enn.  A.  149  M.  et  densis  auiuila  pinnis  obnixa 
volabat,  a  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  before  the  penthemimeral  Caesura^ 
like  the  lengthenings  before  the  hephthemimeral  in  A,  85  M.  sic  expectabat 
populiia  atque  ora  tenebat,  Virg.  A.  UL  464  dona  dehinc  am'o  gravid  sectoque 
elephanto,  where  we  have  an  originally  short  syllable  (e.  g.  populHsj  I.-£ur. 
-66)  lengthened,  by  a  metrical  licence  borrowed  from  Greek  poetry,  before 
the  two  chief  caesuras  of  the  hexameter  ;  (2)  syllaba  anceps,  e.  g.  Plaut.  MH, 
1296  namque  ^epol  uix  fuit  copid  |  adeundi  atque  impetrtodi  (at  the  end  of 
the  first  hemistich  of  an  Iambic  Septenarius,  like  -Us  in  True.  149  non  ^uruoa 
hicsedixMcuo^  |  ager  ^t :  si  arati6nes)  ;  Plant.  RtuL  1086  TR.  ikt  cr^imndid  (^). 
OR. Quid,  si  ea  sunt  aurea?    TR.  Quid  istuc  tua?    (at  change  of  speaker, 
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like  'S  of  Voc.  Sg.,  I-Eur.  -6,  in  Pers.  483  TO.  Quid  agis  ?  DO.  Credo.  TO. 
l^nde  agis  te,  D&rdaJ^,  DO.  Cred6  tibi).  Or  they  are  cases  of  wrong  scansion, 
e.  g.  2Vin.  251  nox  datur :  ducitur  familia  tota  (where  the  metre  is  Anapaestic 
with,  familid,  not  Cretic  with /dn»7ta),  MiL  1314  Quid  tiis  ?  Quin  tu  iubes  ecferri 
<3mnia  quae  isti  dedi  [where  we  should  scan  6mni&  quad  isti,  not  6mnii  qu(ae), 
isti],  ot  of  wrong  reading,  e.  g.  Asin.  762  Ne  epistula  quidem  ulla  sit  in  addibus 
(where  we  might  insert  tiaquam  before  uOo,  as  in  Rud.  529,  and  scan  epistiUdj 
not  episluld).  A  few  apparent  instances  of  -a  in  Plautus  have  not  yet  been 
explained,  viz.  Bacch.  1128  ;  Epid,  498  ;  Men,  974  a.  (For  a  list  of  examples  in 
Plautus,  see  C.  F.  Miiller,  Plant  Proaodie,  p.  i  ;  in  Ennius,  see  Beichardt  in 
Fleck.  J<Uirb.  1889,  p.  777.)  In  the  Saturnian  fragments  there  is  no  reason  for 
scanning  -a  in  Nom.  Sg.  or  Neut.  PI.  (see  ch.  ii  §  141).  Final  -d  for  -od  is  long  in 
Early  Latin,  as  in  Classical  poetry,  e.g.  Abl.  mensdf  er&,  Adv.  extra,  suprd 
{eocstradf  suprad  on  S.  C.  Bacch.  of  186  b.  c,  C.  /.  L,  i.  196),  so  that  Early  Latin 
eontrdj/rustrd  (e.g.  Plant.  Rud.  1255  ne  tu  frustr&  sis,  at  the  end  of  an  Iambic 
line ;  Naev.  praet.  6  R  contr&  redhostis,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
hemistich  of  a  Trochaic  Septenarius  ;  Enn.  ap.  Yarr.  L,  L.  vii.  12  quis  pater 
aut  cognatn'  uolet  nos  contr&  tueri  ?)  cannot  have  been  originally  *c(mtradf 
*Jru8MUi,  But  it  may  be  shortened  by  the  influence  of  a  preceding  short 
syllable,  like  any  other  long  vowel,  e.g.  venustismmd,  Pben.  1177,  gratid,  Stich. 
327,  rusHcdy  Pers,  169.  Similarly  with  -d  of  Imperatives  of  the  first  Conjuga- 
tion. We  have  in  the  dramatists  amd,  ptM  beside  amd,  putd,  and  so  even 
e.  g.  Persius  iv.  9.  hoc  put&  non  justum  est.  But  this  shortening  was  not 
extended  by  analogy  to  all  Imperatives  in  -a.  We  never  find  *plairUd  for 
pkmtd,  *mandd  for  mandd  in  Early  or  in  Classical  poetry.  This  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  other  Persons  of  the  imperative  plantdtOj  pktntdie,  while 
for  nouns  like  menaa  the  length  of  the  final  -a  would  not  be  impressed  on  the 
memory  by  other  cases  like  mensae,  mensam,  &c.  The  -d  of  Numerals  like 
quadraginiaf  &c.  is  not  scanned  as  a  short  syllable  till  late  times,  e.  g.  C.  I,  L. 
vi.  28047  (s  Meyer,  ArUh,  1326)  quadragintd  per  annos  ;  vi.  29426  («Mey.  1389) 
BtptvoffifUdy  when  AbL  -d  is  similarly  treated,  e.  g.  C.  I.  L.  xiv.  3723  hie  situs 
Amphion  ereptu8i>nm4  juventa  (see  ch.  ii.  }  141). 

§  44.  Shortening  of  final  -d.  Final  -e  of  the  Imperatives  of  the  second 
Conjugation  is  scanned  short  by  Plautus  under  the  same  conditions  as  final 
-d  of  first  Conjugation  Imperatives,  e.  g.  numi  and  mani,  carl  (almost  always 
short).  That  this  scansion  corresponded  with  the  pronunciation  we  see  from 
the  remark  of  Quintilian  (i.  6.  21)  that  hav^^  not  avs,  was  the  universal  pro- 
nunciation of  his  time  (multum  enim  litteratus,  qui  sine  adspiratione  et 
producta  secunda  syllaba  salutarit — 'avere'  est  enim— et  'calefacere' 
dixerit  potius  quam  quod  dicimus,  et  *  conservavisse/  his  adiciat  '  face '  et 
'  dice '  et  similia.  recta  est  haec  via  :  quis  negat  ?  sed  adjacet  et  moUior  et 
magis  trita)  (cf.  %  42).  This  shortening  was  not  extended  to  Imperatives 
with  long  penult,  e.  g.  splendBf  JiGvei*8plend£.  Similarly  the  -S  of  ctUi,  frigif  &c.  in 
the  compounds  cale/adOy  frig^acio  is  in  all  Latin  poetry  scanned  short  only 
when  the  first  syllable  is  short,  cdlSfacio  (but  never  */r^ifacio)f  which  in 
Quintilian's  time  was  apparently  pronounced  cd{facio  (Quint.  i.'6.  21  quoted 
above  ;  for  this  spelling  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf,  s.  v.).  Cato's  arfacit,  so  spelt 
in  MSS.  of  the  Res  Rustica  69 ;  125  ;  157.  12,  seems  to  follow  the  analogy  of 
cal/acit.  These  Compounds  were  Separable  Compounds  {cf.  facit  are  for  artfacU, 
Lucr.  vi.  962),  so  that  their  -2  is  properly  regarded  as  final  -€.  This  -i  already 
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shortened  to  some  extent  under  the  influence  of  the  preceding  accented  short 
syllahle  in  caU,  mad9,  kc,  is  in  the  Compounds  eale-fdciOy  made-fdcio  (cf.  Prise, 
i.  p.  402.  10  EL)  suhjeoted  to  the  additional  weakening  influence  of  a  follow- 
ing accented  syllahle,  and  so  is  scanned  hy  the  dramatists  invariably  as 
a  short  syllable,  although  other  writers  sometimes  make  it  long,  e.  g.  Enn.  Ann, 
573  M.  pat^fecit ;  Gatull.  Ixiv.  360  Uipifaciet  beside  tepS/acnt  of  Izyiii.  ^  (see 
Ktschl,  Opusc.  ii.  p.  618).  A  short  vowel  before  a  mute  and  liquid  (and  to 
some  extent  before  qu)  (see  ch.  ii.  $  93)  was  not  so  short  as  a  short  vowel  before 
a  single  consonant,  and  was  not  so  capable  of  acting  as  a  Brevis  Brevians  in 
the  dramatists'  versification.  Hence  Ritschl  was  wrong  in  scanning  piUrS- 
facii,  Plaut.  Most,  112,  though  Ovid  has  putr^aciusj  liqu^unt.  Similarly  in  the 
compound  of  dUs  and  quintus,  kc,  the  s  of  the  second  syllable,  properly 
regarded  as  a  final  -9,  was  shortened  in  the  Republican  forms  di^inte,  kc, 
(Gell.  X.  24.  I  *  die  quarto '  et  '  die  quinto ' .  .  .  ab  eruditis  nunc  quoque 
dici  audio,  et  qui  alitor  dicit  pro  rudi  atque  indocto  despicitur.  Sed  Marci 
Tullii  aetas  ac  supra  eam  non,  opinor,  ita  dixerunt ;  *  diequinte '  enim  et 
*  diequinti '  pro  adverbio  copulate  dictum  est,  secunda  in  eo  syllaba  correpta. 
Divus  etiam  Augustus,  linguae  Latinae  non  nesoius,  munditiarumque  patris 
sui  in  sermonibus  sectator,  in  epistulis  plurifariam  significatione  ista  dierum 
non  alitor  usus  est.)  Final  -g  in  the  Abl.  of  the  fifth  Declension  is  treated  by 
Plautus  exactly  as  final  -d  of  first- Declension  Ablatives,  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  occasionally  scanned  short  when  preceded  by  a  short,  especially  an 
accented  short,  syllable,  but  not  otherwise,  e.g.  diS,  ftdX,  This  shortening 
was  not  extended  to  Ablatives  with  long  penult.  So  with  Adverbs  in  -« 
(originally  'Sd,  e.g.  fadlumed  on  S.  C.  Bacch.  of  186  B.C.,  C.I,L.  i.  196). 
Plautus  scans prS&l,maxum^,  though  an  instance  of  the  shortening  of  this  -«  is 
wanting  in  Terence. 

§  46.  Shortening  of  final  -o.  In  Plautus  and  the  other  dramatists  final 
-d  is  shortened  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  final  -£,  that  is  to  say,  only 
under  the  influence  of  a  Brevis  Brevians,  e.  g.  vtM,  which  normally  has  this 
scansion  when  joined  closely  as  an  auxiliary  verb  with  an  infinitive,  vo25-«ctrv, 
&c.  This  shortening  of  -9  in  some  iambic  and  cretic  words  had  so  established 
itself  in  pronunciation  that  even  the  later  Republican  and  Augustan  poets 
admit  scansions  of  iambic  words  like  Aomd  (Lucr.  vi.  652),  vclU&  (Gatull.  vi.  16), 
daM  (Oatull.  xiii.  11),  vetQ  (Hor.  S.  i.  i.  104),  and  even  of  cretic  words  like 
PfMio  (Hor.  S,  i.  10.  42,  85 ;  and  even  in  the  Odea,  ii.  i.  14),  mmtio  (Hor.  S. 
i.  4.  93),  dtxerd  (Hor.  S.  i.  4.  104))  gw»nod6  (Hor.  <S.  i.  9.  43).  The  shortening 
of  final  -0,  like  that  of  final  -a,  and  unlike  that  of  final  -s,  rapidly  extended 
itself  to  all  instances,  even  when  a  long  syllable  preceded.  In  Ovid  we  have 
erg6  {Her.  v.  59,  and  elsewhere),  estd.  Trial,  iv.  3.  72,  StdmSf  NasSf  kc. ;  and  even 
Cicero  uses  Vettd,  if  his  epigram  is  rightly  quoted  by  Quint,  (viii.  6.  73)  fundum 
VeU6  vocat,  quem  possit  mittere  funda,  kc,  (On  endo,  see  ch.  ix.  §  27.)  But  -6  of 
the  Dat.  and  Abl.  is  not  shortened  till  very  late  times.  The  fourth  ^sentury 
grammarians  speak  of  the  final  -0  of  Nouns  (Nom.  Sing.),  Verbs  (i  Pers.  Sing. 
Pres.  Ind.),  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions,  as  universally  shortened  in  the 
pronimciatioi^  of  their  time,  except  in  monosyllables  and  foreign  words. 
[Charis.  p.  16.  5  K.  etiam  illud  magna  cura  videndum  est  quod  veteres 
omnia  vel  verba  vel  nomina  quae  o  littera  finiuntur,  item  adverbia  vel 
conjunctiones  producta  extrema  syllaba  proferebant,  adeo  ut  Yergllius  quoque 
idem  servaverit,  in  aliis  autem  refugerit  vetustatis  horrorem,   et  carmen 
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contra  morem  veterum  levigaverit .  . .  paulatim  autem  usus  invertit,  at  in 
sermone  nostro  ^  scribo '  ^  dico '  et  item  talibua,  ubi  o  non  solnm  correpta 
ponitur,  sed  etiam  ridiculus  sit  qui  earn  produxerit . .  .  sane  monosyllaba  fere 
qnaecumque  sunt  verba  wpurSrwa  o  littera  finita  tarn  versu  quam  etiam  prosa 
similiter  productam  habent :  necesse  non  corripi,  ut  *  sto '  *  do.'  quibus  si 
conferatur  ^  dico '  *  curro  '  ^  disco '  item  producta  o  littera,  dijudicari  potent 
quam  sit  aliud  absurdum,  aliud  per  euphoniam  gratum ;  cf.  p.  63.  1 7  K. 
nullum  autem  nomen  o  producta  finitur  nisi  peregrinum,  veluti  *  Ino ' 
*  Sappho ' *Dido '  (cf.  Diom.  p.  435.  aaK.;* Prob.* de uU.  syU.  p.  a2a  15  K.) ;  Mar. 
Yictorinus  (p.  28.  23  K.)  distinguishes  theVerbs  monstrd^  ostentd,  &c.  from  monslrdf 
attento,  the  Dat.  and  Abl.  cases  of  the  Nouns  monstntm,  ostentum.  Serrius  (ad 
A,  iv.  391)  attests  quandd,  Priscian  (i.  p.  409.  16  H.)  excuses  vigOandd  of 
Juv.  iiL  232,  &c.  on  the  ground  that  it  is  part  of  a  verb  (:  nos  in  Mo'  utimur 
terminatione,  quae  similis  est  dativo  vel  ablative  nominis,  nisi  quod  yerbum 
hoc  existimantes  quidam  etiam  corripiunt  o  finalem  ejus.] 

§  46.  Shortening  of  final  -L  The  shortening  of  -t  by  the  Breris  Brevians 
Law  is  common  in  Plautus  in  Imperatives  like  abi,  redi,  and  Perfects  like 
dedi ;  while  in  nouns  we  have  domt  (very  frequent),  eri,  virij  aenXj  &c,  with  the 
Ablatives  avi  sinistrOy  Pseud.  762,  pari  fortuna,  Baeefu  1108  (ct  Ter.  Uvi  sentmtkif 
Hec.  312). 

§  47.  Shortening  of  final  -tu  By  the  Brevis  Brevians  Law  we  have  manH 
in  Plant.  Trin,  288,  but  owing  to  the  few  words  with  short  paenultima  ending 
in  -ii,  the  examples  are  not  frequent.  Terence  has  always  diUf  never  diHy  but 
Plautus  has  diH  (or  c^ju  ?)  very  frequently. 

§  48.  Shortening  of  final  diphthong.  A  final  diphthong  is  almost  never 
shortened  by  the  Brevis  Brevians  Law  in  Plautus  (e.  g.  novad  nuptae,  Cos. 
118),  and  never  in  Terence.  This  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  infrequency 
of  words  so  ending  (Noms.  Plur.  and  Data.  Sing,  in  -00),  than  to  be  quoted 
as  a  proof  of  the  difiiBrence  in  sound  between  a  diphthong  and  a  long  vowel. 

40.  Shortening  of  long  vowel  before  flinal  Consonant.  -1.  In  Plautus 
we  have  still  the  long  quantity,  e.  g.  Aid.  413  aperitur  Bacchanal :  adest,  but 
in  Classical  poetry  -dZ,  e.  g.  trdmndly  Ovid  (cf.  Mar.  Yictorinus  de  Finaiibus 
p.  231.  II.  K.).  Subtel  (apparently  for  *subUlej  Neut.of  *8ubt9li3j  a  Compound  of 
9145  and  talus)  (but  see  §  30),  is  quoted  as  an  instance  of  -H  by  Priscian,  i. 
p.  147.  II  H.,  and  explained  as  t6  irocXoy  rov  wMs. 

-m.  Whether  the  different  treatment  of  -m  after  0  of  the  Gen.  Plur.  and  0  of 
the  Ace.  Sg.  Masc  and  Nom.  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  0-stems  on  the  earliest 
inscriptions  (e.g.  C.I.L.  i.  16  Suasaiw  probom,  ^Suessanorum  probum ')  is 
a  proof  that  a  long  vowel  was  at  the  end  of  the  third  cent.  b.  c.  not  yet 
shortened  before  final  -m  is  uncertain  (see  cli.  ii.  §  137).  If  Lat.  -m  sounded  like 
'to  owing  to  the  lips  not  being  closed  in  pronouncing  it  (ch.  ii.  §  61},  the 
shortening  tp^  may  be  compared  with  nSu  (ch.  ii.  §  34).  Osc.  paam  '  quam ' 
Ace  Sg.  Fem.,  Umbr.  pracatarum  Gen.  PL  Fem.  (with  u  the  equivalent  of  Lat.  d) 
indicate  a  retention  of  the  long  quantity  in  Umbro-Oscan. 

-r.  (i)  Nouns  like  c(Ucar{e),  The  final  syllable  was  witliout  doubt  long  in 
Plautus,  though  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  its  quantity,  or  of  its  loss  of 
final  -e.  It  is  short  in  Classical  poetry,  e.  g.  exempUir,  Hor.  (but  exempldrej 
Lucr.  ii.  124),  though  the  grammarians  recognize  that  it  ought  to  be  long  by 
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the  analogy  of  the  other  cases  -dris,  -drij  &c  (Charis.  ezc.  p.  541.  a  K.  :  Mar. 
Yictorin.  de  Fin.  p.  93a.  9  E.,  and  similarly  of  -o^  p.  asi*  10  K.). 

(a)  Nouns  and  Adjectives  like  s&roTf  maeroVf  mUnoTy  major^  have  the  long 
quantity  invariably  in  Plautus,  unless  in  cases  of  shortening  by  the  Brevis 
Brevians  Law.  e.  g.  soroVj  Poen,  364  ;  amSr^  Cist.  i.  i.  69,  and  probably  always 
pcUSr.  Iambic  nouns  often  retain  the  old  Nominative  ending  -<»,  e.  g.  odos, 
Pieud.  841 ;  honos,  Trin.  697.  Ennius  in  his  Annals  has  -^.  Whether  he  ever 
{A,  455  M.  sudJir)  uses  -or  is  doubtful ;  but  Lucilius  has  normally  -dr  (e.  g. 
sMd^r,  inc,  90  M.),  and  the  two  probable  examples  of  -ar  in  Lucilius,  {dJStBr 
V.  55  M.  ;  pUd^  zzx.  70  M.)  are  perhaps  metrical  lengthenings  before  the 
chief  Caesuras,  like  Virgil's  W)&r  (6.  ilL  118),  ddmitOi-  {A.  xii  550),  &c 
There  is  a  lack  of  decisive  instances  in  the  plays  of  Terence  (see  Boemer,  De 
oorr^ione,  p.  35). 

(3)  Verbs  like  mSroT,  iUor  Ind.,  morer,  tUar  Subj.,  in  Plautus  always  have 
a  long  final,  unless  shortened  by  the  Brevis  Brevians  Law,  e.  g.  Bud.  ia48  nil 
morOr  ullum  lucrum  ;  AuL  asa  ut&r ;  Bacch.  153  nil  m6r6r.  By  Lucilius'  time 
it  is  invariably  short,  e.  g.  fruniscdr  zviii.  3  M.  ;  oblindr  zxx.  35  M.  In  the 
Comedies  of  Terence  the  evidence  is  defective  (e.  g.  siqudrj  Andr.  819).  In 
Tibullus,  i.  10.  13  trdhSr  is  of  course  a  case  of  metrical  lengthening  before  the 
penthemimeral  Caesura.  Oscan  patlr  'pater,'  keenzstur  '  censor*  apparently 
retain  the  long  vowel. 

-t.  The  shortening  of  a  long  vowel  before  final  -t  was  perhaps  slightly 
earlier  than  before  final  -r.  It  is  indeed  not  found  in  Plautus,  except  where 
the  Brevis  Brevians  Law  interposes  (and  here  the  shortening  is  much  more 
frequent  than  with  -r),  e.  g.  cubdiy  AmpK  390  ;  tim^tj  Amph.  395  ;  t*jfnl^  Aul.  aa6  ; 
ardt,  Asin.  874 ;  aolst,  Merc  696 ;  ait,  Cos.  693  ;  but  in  Ennius'  hexameters, 
though  the  long  quantity  is  usual,  we  find  shortening  occasionally  even  after 
a  long  syllable,  e.  g.  mandebdtj  A.  138  M.  (but  ponebcU,  A.  a88) ;  splendit,  Sat,  14 
(but  jubet,  A,  465)  ;  potessSt,  A.  335  (but  essStj  A.  81).  In  Lucilius  the  short 
quantity  is  normal,  though  we  have  crisaavit  ix.  70  M.  But  Terence,  to  judge 
from  the  slender  evidence  at  our  disposal,  seems  to  follow  rather  the  usage 
of  Ennius'  hexameter  poems,  for  we  have  more  long  scansions,  e.  g.  steiUj 
Phorm.  prol.  9 ;  augeSt,  AddpK  prol.  35,  &c.  beside  audirU^  AddpK  453.  On 
a  Scipio  epitaph  of  c.  130  b.c.  written  in  elegiac  metre  (C.  I,  L  i.  38)  we  have 
nobUitai^ty  though  the  spelling  -eii  in  the  Perfect  is  found  much  later  (e.  g. 
probaueit  beside  coerauit,  in  C.  L  L.  i.  600,  of  6a  B.  c.)  (see  ch.  viiL  $  70).  Ovid 
repeatedly  lengthens  the  -it  of  interiity  abiitf  rediit,  &c  and  of  potiit  (see  Munro 
ad  Lucr.  iii.  104a).    On  attdt  in  the  Dramatists  see  $  10.  p.  164. 

Before  final  -a  the  long  quantity  persisted  to  classical  times.  It  is 
occasionally  shortened  by  the  Brevis  Brevians  Law  in  Plautus,  e.  g.  Mil  395 
sunt  mantis  ;  Aul  187  hab^  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  plays  of  Terence  (e.  g. 
bonis,  Eun.  prol.  8),  which  however  do  not  offer  any  example  of  a  verbal  form 
in  -8  being  shortened  (j>ot8s,  adSs  are  for  ^poUss,  *adS83t  not  *potS8f  *adss).  But 
this  shortening  is  very  rare  in  both  dramatists,  and  not  at  all  so  frequent  as 
the  shortening  by  the  same  Brevis  Brevians  Law  before  -t,  -r  (see  the 
statistics  in  Leppermann,  De  correptione  . .  .  apud  Platttum,  and  in  Boemer,  De 
correptione  .  .  .  Terentiana).  Horace's  paliis  aptaque  remis  (A.  P.  65)  is  a  unique 
scansion  in  Augustan  poetry  (cf.  vidin,  rogdn  $  4a).  Ennius  has  in  his  Annals 
(1.  loa  M.)  virginSs  (cf.  Plant.  Pers.  845)  before  a  consonant  initial  (see  below). 

$  50.  Shortening  of  Final  Syllable  long  by  position.    AbSsi  in  Lucilius 
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(iz.  99  M.),  which  seems  to  be  the  right  reading,  stands  perhaps  alone  as  an 
instance  in  non-dramatic  poetry  of  the  shortening  by  the  Brevis  Brevians 
Law  of  a  final  syllable  long  by  position.  Horace  allows  dixerd,  but  not  e.  g. 
dixerUnt,     Ennius'  Virginia  in  Ann.  loa  M. : 

nirglnes  nam  sibi  qmsque  domi  Bomanus  habet  sas, 

shows  shortening  of  a  final  syllable  long  both  by  nature  (-«0  for  -ens,  ch.  vi.  $  a), 
and  by  position.  In  the  dramatists  the  shortening  by  the  Brevis  Brevians 
Law  of  final  syllables  long  both  by  nature  and  by  position,  or  by  position 
only,  is  freely  allowed  in  the  case  of  dissyllables  in  the  dialogue  metres  (e.  g.  Nil 
pdtdflt  (?)  supri,  Ter.  ;  ex  Gra^cis  IxSnis  Latlnas  fecit  n6n  bonas,  Ter.),  in  the 
case  of  trisyllables,  ko,  only  (as  a  rule)  in  Anapaestic  and  other  lyric  metres 
(e.  g.  vtoer&nt  hue,  Plaut.  ;  odio  ^nic&s  mlseram,  Plaut.  ;  qui  hie  liber&s 
▼frginds  m^rcatur,  Plaut.). 

Final  syllables  which  had  originally  a  double  consonant  are  long  in 
Plautus,  e.  g.  miles  for  *tntfess,  Aui.  528  mil4s  inpransus  iistat,  aes  cens^t  dari, 
though  they  may,  of  course,  be  shortened  by  the  influence  of  a  Brevia 
Brevians,  e.  g.  potiSj  Stick,  325.  But  after  Plautus'  time  they  appear  to  be 
short  syllables.  Ennius  has  not  only  iquSs  {Ann,  484.  249  M.),  but  also  mUfo 
{Ann,  277)  ;  Terence  has  always  cuUa,  potSs ;  Lucilius  has  miUa  (zi.  8  M.), 
prUdSs  (inc.  128  M.)  ;  Lucretius  (iii.  721)  exds,  and  so  on.  But  final  -a  for  -» 
neyer  fails  before  an  initial  consonant  to  make  '  position '  in  Early  Latin 
versification  as  original  -5  usually  fails  ;  mUSs  vuU  could  not  end  an  Iambic 
Senarius  like  occtdtsAs  me,  Plaut.  Baoch,  313.  Perhaps  the  reduction  of  the 
final  double  consonant  was  proper  to  a  position  before  an  initial  consonant, 
so  that  the  actual  pronunciation  would  be  originally,  e.  g.  mUess  impranaus, 
mUeapranaus  (see  below  §  51,  on  hoc{c)). 

§  61.  Shortening  of  Monosyllables.  The  connexion  of  all 
these  cases  of  shortening  with  the  absence  of  accent  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that  monosyllabic  words  are  as  a  rule  not  shortened, 
unless  they  are  subordinate  or  enclitic  words.  Thus  a  long 
vowel  is  shortened  before  final  -r,  -l,  in  Classical  poetry  in  un- 
accented syllables,  e.g.  canMr,  maj^^funddr^  calc^r,  tribunal,  but 
not  in  the  monosyllables /fir,  sol,  where  the  natural  length  of  the 
vowel  is  retained.  The  monosyllable  cor,  however,  which  repre- 
sents *cord,  with  vowel  naturally  short,  but  long  by  position,  is 
scanned  short  in  classical  poetry,  though  it  is  long  in  Plautus^ 
Poen.  388  :     ^ 

h(du9  o6r,  huius  studium,  huius  sduium,  mastigia, 

the  pronimciation  of  his  time  having  probably  been  cord  huius, 
cord  ardel,  when  the  next  word  began  with  a  vowel,  but  cor  calet 
(like  cor{d)culum,  ch.  iv.  §  157),  when  the  next  word  began  with 
a  consonant.     Similarly  the  more  or  less  subordinate  word  ter. 
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older  *terr  (cf.  terr^unciti^}  ior  *tir8  (I.-Eur.  *trfs,  ch.  vi.  §  6i),is 
a  long  syllable  before  an  initial  vowel  in  Plautus,  Bacch.  i\2*j 
(a  bacchiac  line) : 

rerfn  tfir  in  &djio  poase  his  tonsitiri, 

while  in  subsequent  poetry  the  '  doublet '  used  before  an  initial 
consonant,  e.g.  ter{r)  durus^  like  Aor{r)deum  (from  ^horsdeum^ 
eh.  iv.  §  158),  established  itself  before  initial  vowels  too.  Hoc 
Neut.  for  hocc  {^ASd-ce,  ch.  vii.  §  16 ;  cf.  Aocci-ne)  retained  its  ante- 
vocalic  '  doublet  *  form  in  classical  poetry,  e,  g.  Virg.  (A.  ii  664): 

hoc  erat,  alma  parens,  ftc, 

and  Yelius  Longus,  commenting  on  this  line,  tells  us  that  the 
actual  pronunciation  of  his  time  was  'hocc  erat'  (54.  6  K.  ergo 
scribendum  per  duo  c, '  hoc-c-erat  alma  parens,'  aut  confitendum 
quaedam  aliter  scribi,  aliter  pronuntiari).  Plautus  uses  the 
proper  'doublet'  of  all  these  monosyllables  which  have. a  vowel 
naturally  short  followed  by  a  consonant  that  represents  two  con- 
sonants; thus  he  invariably  makes  es,  'thou  art'  (I.-£ur.  *es-s(i), 
ch.  viii.  §  2),  a  long  syllable  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel 
(unless  under  the  operation  of  the  Brevis  Brevians  Law,  just  as 
we  find  A8c  in  a  line  like  Men.  522  quid  h5c  ^st  negoti?).  But 
in  Terence  ^^  is  a  short  syllable,  and  so  in  Lucilius  (e.g.  iv.4  M.) 
(On  the  reduction  of  a  final  double  consonant,  see  ch.  ii.  §  133). 
The  shortening  of  ^  in  A-quidem^  and  (in  the  older  poetry  only) 
of  tUyte^  me,  &c.  before  quidem  (e.g.  tuqvidem,  Lucil.  xiv.  26  M., 
Plant.  Epid.  99),  is  due  to  accentuation,  and  should  be  under- 
stood in  connexion  with  the  rule  that  antepenultimate  syllables 
could  not  be  circumflexed  in  Latin  (ch.  iii.  §  2,  p.i53)j  and  with  the 
modem  Italian  practice  of  diphthongizingaparoxytone  vowel,  e.g. 
buono  (Lat.  bihivs)^  but  not  a  proparoxytone,  e.g.  popolo  (Lai 
pdpUlus).  The  shortening  of  English  sheep,  know  in  shep-herd^ 
shepherdess,  know-ledge,  is  similarly  due  to  accentual  conditions, 
and  of  Welsh  brawd,  *  a  brother,'  in  brod-yr, '  brothers/  &c. 

§  62.  Loss  of  Final  Syllable  with  -m.  This  could  hardly 
take  place  except  in  the  case  of  words  closely  joined  in  ordinary 
talk  with  a  following  word  [e.g.  noen{um)  est,  noen(um)  habet^ 
niiil(um)  est^  niAil{um)  Aabet,  would   be  the  '  doublet '  forms 
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before  initial  vowels,  noenum  dat^  nihUum  dat,  the  ante-con- 
sonantal doublets]^  so  that  the  theory  which  explains  adverbs  in 
'ter^  e.g.  breviier^  as  Accusatives  Sing.  Neut.  of  adjectives  with 
the  *  comparative  *  suffix  -tero  (ch.  v.  §  i8),  for  breviter{um)^  &c.,  is 
unlikely  to  be  correct  (see  ch.  ix.  §  a).  The  Preposition  circum,  when 
compounded  with  a  verb  beg^ning  with  a  vowel,  has  its  final 
syllable  not  entirely  elided  but  left  in  prosodical  hiatus,  e.g.  cir^ 
cii(m)it  (a  trisyllable);  (cf .  ^ublaluin for  sublatum  iri,  ch.  viii.  §  89), 
and  it  is  possible  that  non^ni{hi)l,  should  not  be  referred  to  noen{um), 
niAil{um\  but  should  receive  another  explanation,  such  as  non  for 
noe-ne  (on  noenU,  see  ch.  x.  §  18),  niAil  for  ^ni-Aile,  Neut.  of  I-stem 
(cf .  imbellis  and  imbellus,  mbtil  from  ^svl'-tele^  Neut.  of  an  I-stem 
compound  of  talus  (?),  and  see  §  49).  But  venire  seems  to  repre- 
sent venum  ire,  though  pessum  ire  did  not  become  *pesnre.  The 
grammarians  defend  the  spelling  sed  against  set  by  a  reference 
to  an  older  sedum  (Charisius,  11  a.  5  K.;  Mar.  Vict.  10.  13  K.) 
(see  ch.  x.  §  5).   (On  donee  and  O.  Lat.  donicum,  see  ch.  x.  §  1 2). 
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By  comparing  the  various  Romance  words  for,  let  us  say, 
^  horse,'  Ital.  cavallo,  Span,  caballo,  Port,  cavallo,  Prov.  cavals, 
Fr.  cheval,  Roum.  cal,  &;c.,  it  is  possible  to  conjecture  the  form 
of  the  Latin  prototype  from  which  they  all  have  descended, 
caballii^.  In  the  same  way  we  can  guess  at  the  early  form,  what 
is  called  the  'Indo-European'  form^  underlying  any  cognate 
group  of  words  in  the  various  Indo-European  languages;  e.g. 
Lat.  maier^  Dor.  6k.  fJLdrrjp,  O.  Ind.  mat&r-,  O.  Ir.  mathir, 
O.  Slav,  mater-,  Arm.  mair,  O.  Eng.  modor,  point  to  something 
like  ''^mater  as  their  prototype.  We  may  similarly  trace  back 
inflexions  to  an  'Indo-European'  form,  and  may  out  of  these 
conjectured  words  and  inflexions  construct  an  '  Indo-European ' 
alphabet. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  we  have  discussed  the  pronunciation 
and  accentuation  of  Latin,  and  the  phonetic  changes  of  the 
language  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  accent,  or  due  to 
peculiarities  (often  local  and  temporal  merely)  of  pronunciation. 
In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  compare  Latin  with  the  other  lan- 
guages of  the  Indo-European  family ;  we  shall  investigate  the  form 
in  which  the  various  sounds  of  our  imaginary  *  Indo-European  ' 
alphabet  appear  on  Latin  soil,  and  how  that  form  differs  from 
the  forms  assumed  in  the  various  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
which  are  classed  under  the  name  'Indo-European.'  These 
languages  are:  (i)  the  Aryan,  including  i.  Indian,  ii.  Iranian 
(Zend,  Persian,  &c.) ;  (2)  the  Armenian;  (3)  the  Greek;  (4)  the 
Albanian;  (5)  the  Italic,  including  i.  Latin,  ii.  the  Umbro- 
Oscan  dialects ;  (6)  the  Celtic,  including  i.  Gaulish,  ii.  Goidelic 
(Irish,  Gaelic  of  Scotland,  &c.),  iii.  Brythonic  (Welsh,  Breton, 
&c.) ;  (7)  the  Balto-Slavic,  including  i.  Baltic  (Lithuanian,  Sec.), 
ii.  Slavonic ;  (8)  the  Teutonic,  including  i.  Gt)thic,  ii.  Scandi- 
navian, iii.  W.  Teutonic  (German,  English,  &c.),  (see  Introduction 
to  Brugmann's  Comparative  Grammar). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   LATIN   REPRESENTATIVES   OF  THE    INDO-EUROPEAN 

SOUNDS. 

A,  A. 

§  1.  A.  I.-Eor.  a  is  Latin  a.  Thus  in  the  declension  of 
A-stems  we  have  Latin  famtlids  (the  old  genitive  preserved  in 
legal  language^  p&ter  familias),  terrdi  (later  terrain  terrae),  praedd 
(O.  \aki,praiddd)yfUidriim,filidbu9  (another  legal  form,  required 
for  distinction  fromjilm,  Dat.  Abl.  Plur.  oijllitis)  ;  the  word  for 
*  mother/  I.-Eur.  *mater-  (O.  Ind.  matdr-^  Arm.  mair^  Dor.  Gk. 
fidrrjpy  O.  Ir.  mathir^  O.  Slav,  mati^  with  o  as  the  equivalent  of 
L-Eur.  a  in  Lithuanian  and  in  the  Teutonic  languages^  LitL 
mote,  'wife/  O.  Eng.  modor,  O.  H.  Germ,  muoter^  now  Mutter, 
with  short  vowel  and  double  consonant  instead  of  long  vowel  and 
single  consonant)  is  in  Latin  mater, 

I.-£ur.  a,  Lat.  a,  is  often  found  in  developments  from  simple 
roots  like  gSn-,  'to  beget/  ag.  Lat.  gndtus^  later  natus,  beside 
indUgina,  gin-us :  tel-,  '  to  carry/  Lat.  IdttM  for  ^tldtus,  P.  P.  P. 
of  toUo;  stel-  (O.  Slav,  stelj^,  'I  spread'),  Lat  Idlus^  wide, 
earUer  stldtus,  alldla,  sc.  ndvis,  whence  the  adj.  stldtanu9y  or  with 
•4ii^  for  earlier  -a^-  (ch.  iL  §  127),  atlatta^  stlatlaritis  (Paul.  Fest. 
455.  I  Th.  stlatta,  genus  navigii,  latum  magis  quam  altum,  et 
a  latitudine  sic  appellatum,  sub  ea  consuetudine,  qua  '  stlocum  * 
pro  locum,  et  '  stlitem '  pro  litem  dicebant ;  Gl.  Philox.  stlata : 
veipariKov  o-ic(t<^ov9  €t6os  :  Juv.  vii.  134  stlattaria  purpura);  ster- 
(Lat.  stenio),  Lat.  atrd-tus^  Jitrd-meft;  ger-,  'to  rub,'  'wear 
away,' '  make  old '  (Gk.  yipoDv),  Lat.  grd^um ;  keld-,  *  to  strike ' 
(Lat.  per-eeUo),  Lat.  clddea ;  iert-,  *  to  bind,'  '  weave  together ' 
(O.  Lid.  crt&ti,  'he  binds/  krn&tti,  'he  spins'),  Lat.  crdtes;  leer- 
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(Gk.  K€pasj  horn),  Lat.  crdbro  for  ^crds-ro  (§  15a),  a  hornet. 
The  Id^  rd^  nd  has  been  variously  explained  in  some  or  all  of 
these  instances^  as  (i)  long  sonant  or  syllabic  1,  r^  n  (§§  81,  92), 
(so  Brugmann,  Orundr}  i  §§  253,  306),  so  that,  for  example,  Lat. 
grdnum  would  represent  I.-Eur.  *grno-,  while  Goth,  kaum^  Si^. 
com,  represent  I.-Eur.  *gfno-  (cf .  Lat.  rdd-ix,  I.-Eur.  *wfd-,  but 
Goth,  vaurts,  Eng.  wort,  I.-Eur,  *wrd-) :  (2)  due  to  the  fusion  of 
an  ^-sound  with  an  a-sound  in  a  grade  of  a  dissyllabic  root  of  the 
form  gena-,  &c.,  so  that  e.g.  Lat.^^^fM  would  come  from  gena-, 
the  root  gen-  with  the  addition  of  an  a-sound,  while  Gk.  (Atl 
and  Dor.)  -yjn/ros  would  come  from  ^ne-,  the  root  gen-  with 
the  addition  of  an  ^-sound  (so  Bechtel,  ffaupfj^iobleme,  p.  203) ; 
the  *crdS'  of  Lat.  crdbro  for  ^crds^o  will  thus  be  a  grade  of 
I.-Eur.  *terfls-  (Greek  Kipas-) :  (3)  a  secondary  root,  formed  by 
the  addition  of  a  stem-suffix  a  to  the  weak  grade  of  the  simple 
root  (see  Brugmann,  MarpA.  Tint  i.  p.  i  ;  Persson,  Wurzeler- 
weiterung^  p.  91),  so  that  e.g.  Lat.  gndrus  would  show  a  root 
formed  from  gn-,  the  weak  grade  of  the  root  ^n-,  *  to  know,' 
by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  a,  as  gmttiSy  gnaseo  would  show 
a  root  similarly  formed  from  g;n-  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  o ; 
Lat.  Idtus^  'carried,**  for  ^lldtus,  will  thus  be  like  Dor.  Gk.  f-rXa-y 
from  root  tel-,  *  to  carry,'  i-Ttra-v  from  root  pet-,  *  to  fly.' 

Latin  d  is  often  a  lengthened  by  'compensation'  (§  162), 
e.g.  qiidlus  for  *qti&S'lus  (cf.  qu&sillus) ;  halo  for  ^dns-lo,  from  the 
root  an-, '  to  breathe,'  with  the  addition  of  s,  ans-, '  to  be  fragrant ' 
(O.  SI.  ^hati,  *  to  be  fragrant '),  with  compound  dn-ielo  from  *a«- 
enslo,  with  change  of  a  to  ^  before  the  vowel  became  lengthened 
by  '  compensation '  (ch.  iv.  §  162).  The  older  spelling  was  with  U 
(cf.  quaUus,  anhellus^  and  anhellitu9  in  Virgil  MSS.),  so  that  the  a 
is  due  to  the  shifting  of  the  long  quantity  from  the  consonant  to 
the  vowel.  In  octdvns  from  odd  we  seem  to  have  before  v  an 
a  developed  from  an  0,  just  as  in  cdvu9  we  have  dv  for  09  (§  19). 

Unaccented  d  remains  unchanged,  e.g.  immdnu,  from  an  old 
word,  tndnus^  good ;  but  when  final,  or  when  preceding  final  m, 
tj  r,  /,  it  was,  like  other  long  vowels,  shortened  in  course  of  time. 
When  final,  perhaps  only  in  iambic  words,  originally  (ch.  iii.  §43), 
y?r^,  noun,  putd^  imper. ;  but  this  shortening  was  extended  to  all 
Noms.  Sing.of  A-stemsandNoms.  Aces.  Plur.  Neut.  (see  ch.  vi.  §§3 
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and  45).  Thus  in  the  declension  of  A-stems,the  'First  Declension/ 
final  -a  of  the  Nom.  Sg.  is  even  in  the  earliest  poetry  a  short 
vowel ;  the  Ace.  Sg.  has  -dm ;  the  final  syllable  of  the  3  Sg.  Pres. 
Sub j.  Act.,  e.  g.  mittat,  and  Pass.  mUiar  was  shortened  in  the  second 
cent.  B.C. ;  -al  (older  -die)  was  also  shortened  (see  ch.  iii.  §  4g). 

In  Umbro-Oscan  I.-Eur.  a  was  likewise  retained  (von  Planta, 
i«  P«  77)j  ^'S'  ^^'  maatreis,  Umbr.  matrer  *matris';  Osc. 
fratrum  '  fratrum,'  Umbr.  f rater  '  f ratres.'  But  final  -a  became 
an  0-sound,  written  in  Oscan  u  (in  Lat.  alph.  0,  in  6k.  alph. 
o),  in  Umbr.  u  (in  Lat.  alph.  0)  and  a,  e.  g.  Osc.  moUo^  Umbr. 
mutu  and  muta^  ^  multa '  ('  a  fine '),  Osc.  vlu  '  via.'  It  is  scanned 
(in  the  Neut.  PI.  of  an  0-stem)  as  a  short  syllable  by  Lucilius 
{jioltti^  Lucil.  inc,  106  M. ;  cf.  ch.  ii.  §  i),  so  that  I.-£ur.  final  -a  may 
have  been  modified  at  a  veiy  early  period  in  the  Italic  languages 
(Latin  as  well  as  Umbro-Osc),  and  the  Latin  shortening  may  not 
have  been  confined  originally  to  iambic  words  (but  see  ch.  iii.  §  43). 

§  2.  lAtin  ft  for  I.-Eiur.  ft.  Other  examples  are  (i)  in  suffixes,  &c.  :  I.-£ur. 
ft  of  the  Subjunctive,  Lat.  J^rdmusj  feratis,  &c. ;  I. -Eur.  noun-suffix  -t&t-  (e.  g. 
O.Ind.  dey^-t&t-,  *  divinity/  Dor.  Gk.  i^c^rar-),  Lat.  nOvUdt-y  v6luptdt' ;  I.-Eur. 
adjective-suffix  -ftko-  [e.  g.  Ir.  buadhach,  ^victorious '  (from  buaid,  ' victoiy ' ;  cf. 
Boudicca,  wrongly  called  by  us  Boadicea),  Gaulish  Teuto-bOdiftcI,  BSn-ftcus, 
Lith.  salddkas,  '  sweetish, '0. 81.  novaku  ;  cf  Gk.Wd^],  Lat.  miracusj  rOrdc-;  (a) 
in  individual  words  :  I.-Eur.  *bhrfttor-,  'brother' (O.Ind.bhr&tar,Gk.  ^pir^p, 
the  member  of  a  ipparpia^  0.  Ir.  brftthir,  W.  brawd,  Goth.  br6)>ar,  O.  Eng. 
brO})or,  Lith.  broter-^li-s),  Lat.  fr&ter ;  I.-Eur.  *bhft^-,  *  beech-tree*  (Dor.  Gk. 
^6rf6ij  0.  Engl.  bOc-trfiow, '  beech  tree,'  b(Sc,  *  a  book,'  lit.  the  runes  scratched  on 
a  piece  of  beech-wood),  Lat.  J5/gu8 ;  L-Eur.  *swftdu-,  'sweet'  (0.  Ind.  svftdu-. 
Dor.  Gk.  d9i^,  0.  Sax.  8w6ti),  Lat.  m&via  for  *suddris;  similarly  Lat.  ddvis 
(Dor.  Gk.  KkEi(/)ls)y  navem  Ace.  (O.  Ind.  n^v-am,  Horn.  Gk.  yfi(f)-a,  O.  Ir.  nau), 
JarijJdmOjJSbula  (Dor.  Gk.  <pd-fiif  0. 81.  ba-jati,  'to  converse*),  xOtea  (O.  Ir.  fiUth, 
the  i  being  due  to  '  Infection,'  that  Is,  to  the  influence  of  an  t,  which  was 
suppressed  in  pronunciation  in  a  following  syllable,  from  stem  f&ti-,  I. -Eur. 
♦wftti-). 

§  8.  A.  I.-Eur.  &  is  Latin  &.  Thus  I.-Eur.  *^g6,  *  I  drive ' 
(O.  Ind.  ijami,  Gk.  iy<a,  Ir.  agaim^  O.  Isl.  aka  inf .)^  is  in  Latin 
S^o ;  its  derivative^  I.-Eur.  *^ros, '  a  field '  (O.  Ind.  djrans,  Gk. 
iyp6sj  Goth,  akrs,  Engl,  acre}^  is  in  Latin  Sffer,  stem  S^ro-. 

I.-Eur.  &  varies  with  a^  and  similarly  Latin  &  with  a,  in  this 
root  ag-^  'to drive'  (Lat.  amb-dge^,  Sanscr.  aji-, '  a  race,  contest/  Ir. 
ag,  *  a  contest '),  and  in  others^  some  of  which  are  enumerated  in 
§  56.  The  P.  P.  P.  of  Hdf  from  root  sta-, '  to  stand,'  is  ^t&tM  (Gk. 
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(TTards),  with  &  for  the  weak  grade  of  a.  Latin  d  (probably 
Eur.  &)  is  also  the  vowel  of  a  weak  grade  of  5,  e.g.  in  a  root 
like  do-,  *  to  give '  (6k.  bd-vos,  b&^pov),  Latin  d&^tus  beside  do-^ium. 
Like  Lat.  dd-fus  from  root  do-  is  Lat.  sd-ttis  from  root  se-, 
^  to  sow ' ;  and  this  &  seems  to  be  an  Eur.  &,  a  weak  grade 
of  e,  e.g.  in  root  ked-  (6r.  ckck^^ci  and  K^Kdbovroj  Lat.  cedo). 
This  I.-Eur.  vowel,  found  in  a  weak  grode  of  roots  with  a,  5,  e^ 
whether  it  was  in  each  case  &,  or  in  some  or  all  cases  was  an 
indeterminate  vowel  (written  a  by  Brugmann),  appears  in  Latin  as 
&,  status,  daiua^  sattiSy  but  in  O.  Ind.  we  have  i  in  sthitds^  &-di-ta 
3  Sg.  Aor.,  -dhitas  P.  P.  P.  of  dha-  (I.-Eur.  dhe-),  'to  place.'  The 
same  O.  Lid.  I  is  seen  in  words  like  I.-Eur.  ^poter-,  O.  Ind.  pit&r-, 
where  in  the  other  languages  we  have  &,  Ok.  irarrip,  O.  Ir.  athir, 
Goth,  fadar,  O.Engl,  feeder,  as  ^  in  Latin  pater^  probably 
a  derivative  from  the  root  pa-^ '  to  protect/  with  this  weak-grade 
vowel.  In  other  words^  like  Latin  p&teo,  d  seems  to  vary  with 
g  (Ok.  TrtrAvw^jLL) ;  and  in  Latin  we  have  a  few  instances  of 
&,  where  other  languages,  or  kindled  Latin  forms,  offer  %frango 
fragUis  (Ooth.  brikan,  Engl,  break)^  flagro  (Ok.  <^\€ya»),  gradus 
(Ooth.  gri)?s),  aper  (O.  Engl,  eof  or,  Oerm.  Eber).  They  are  mostly 
cases  of  d  with  a  liquid  or  nasal^  and  so  admit  of  the  explanation 
that  they  are  a  form  of  the  sonant  or  syllabic  1,  r,  m,  n  (so 
Osthoff,  MarpL  Unt.  vol.  v.  pref.),  while  aper  has  been  explained 
as  '  a  contamination '  of  I.-Eur.  ^^pro-  (Ok.  Kijipos)  and  I.-Eur. 
''^epro ;  they  have  also  been  explained  by  the  theory  that  I.-Eur. 

5  and  5  when  pretonic  became  &  in  Latin  (Wharton^  Etyma 
Latina,  p.  128).     The  more  or  less  complete  fusion  of  I.-Eur. 

6  and  5  in  other  languages  makes  it  impossible  to  be  sure  that 
this  use  of  a  in  words  connected  with  ^roots  is  not  a  peculiarity 
of  Latin,  or  rather  of  the  Italic  langpiages  generally  (cf.  Osc. 
patensins,  Umb.  abro-),  depending,  it  may  be,  on  the  pronunciation 
of  Latin  or  Italic  a  (see  ch.  ii.  §  j ).  For  Latin  &  for  ^,  under  influ- 
ence of  V,  e.g.  cavus,  older  cavm^  see  §  19,  and  for  ar^  al^  an, 
from  sonant  r,  1,  n,  §§  81^  92. 

Unaccented  Latin  d  in  the  posttonic  syllable  became  at  first  ^, 
except  before  /  and  labials,  where  it  became  ^.  This  i  became, 
perhaps  about  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.O.,  I  in  syllables 
not  long  by  position  (except  when  it  preceded  r),  and  before  ng\ 
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while  this  o  became  u  or  the  tt-soimd,  which  in  most  cases  passed 
into  I  at  the  close  of  the  Republican  period.  Thus  the  compound 
of  ab  and  cado  became  accido  (so  spelt  by  Ennios),  then  acMo ; 
from  in  and  arma  we  have  the  compound  iftermis;  from  sub 
and  rapio  first  *stirropio  probably,  then  surrupio  (Plant.),  then 
surrtpio;  from  ex  BsAfrango^  effringo  (see  ch.  iii.  §  1 8).  Final  Latin 
(i  probably  became  ^,  and  might  be  dropped  (see  ch.  iii.  §  37). 

In  Umbro-Oscan  I.-Eur.  S.  remains,  as  in  Latin,  e.  g.  Umbr. 
ager^ '  a  field,'  Osc.  actud  '  agito '  third  Sg.  Imperat.,  also  I.-Eur. 
fl,  e.  g.  Osc.  paterel  '  patri,'  Umbr.  lupater  *  Juppiter '  (von 
Planta,  i.  p.  75). 

§  4.  I.-Enr.  ft.  The  I. -Eur.  preposition  *&pd  (O.Ind.  dpa,  Gk.  <S[iro,  Gk>th. 
af,  Germ,  ab,  Engl,  of)  is  Latin  Sap-  of  ap-irio,  usually  written  &b,  with  suppres- 
sion of  the  final  vowel ;  but  the  formed-  of po-^tus,  from  pSno  for  *pd-8i»io,  shows 
suppression  of  the  initial  vowel ;  *dd  (0.  Ir.  ad,  Goth,  at,  Engl,  at)  is  Latin  del. 
The  I.-Eur.  pronoun  *illyo-,  ^  other'  [Gk.  oAXos,  O.  Ir.  aile,  Gaul.  AUo-broges, 
Hhose  of  another  country  \Schol.  Juven.  viii.  ^34),  (aa  opposed  to  *Oombroges, 
^  native,*  whence  Welsh  Cymry),  W.  all-,  Goth,  aljis,  Engl,  el-se]  is  Latin  dUua. 
Similarly  mddeo  (Gk.  /ttMuu)  ;  sdaio  (Gk.  &XXofuu) ;  adiix  (Ir.  sail,  a  C-stem, 
Bret,  haleg-en,  O.  H.  Germ,  salahft,  O.  Engl,  sealh,  Engl,  sallow)  fbut  see 
§§  9A-94)  ;  ddcramay  later  lacruma  and  lacrima  (Gk.  8dir/>v,  O.  Ir.  d€r,  W.  dagr, 
Goth,  tagr,  O.  Eng.  ttor,  Gtorm.  Z&hre)  ;  ango,  angcir^  angustus  (O.  Ind.  ^has, 
*need,'  Gk.  Siyx^i  ^i^*  t-achtaim,  W.  t-agu,  Lith.  ankaztas,  'narrow,'  O.  81. 
%zuku,  Goth,  aggvus,  Germ,  enge)  ;  arceo  (Gk.  ipar^w,  Arm.  aigel, '  hindrance ')  ; 
mocer,  '  thin'  (Gk.  fiaKp6s,  long,  Av.  masah-,  *  size,'  O.  H.  Germ,  magar,  *  thin')  ; 
dUnu  (Gk.  dX^t,  white  leprosy)  ;  dfUmuSj  dniftM,  *  soul '  (O.  Ir.  anim,  anman 
Gen., '  soul,'  Gk.  dvc/ior,  wind,  from  root  an-,  'to  breathe ') ;  cdno  (O.  Ir.  canim, 
W.  canu,  Goth,  hana,  'a  cock,'  Engl,  hen)  ;  dlo  (Ir.  alaim,  W.  alu,  Goth,  ala, 
*  I  grow  up,'  Gk.  Ay-aXroSf  insatiate)  ;  aqua  (Goth,  ahva) ;  scdbo  (Gk.  cnrairra;, 
Lith.  akabii,  *■  I  cut,'  Goth,  skaba,  '  I  shave,'  O.  Engl,  scafe,  Engl,  shave)  ;  dro 
(Arm.  araur,  '  a  plough,'  Gk.  dpSm,  0.  Ir.  arathar,  '  a  plough/  W.  ar,  '  tilth,' 
Lith.  anil,  '  I  plough,'  0.  81.  orj^  Goth,  arja,  Engl,  to  ear)  ;  sal-  (Arm.  aA,  Gk. 
^f,  O.  Ir.  salann,  W.  halen,  O.  81.  soil,  Goth,  salt,  EngL  salt). 

I.-ISiir.  ft  or  0  (see  $  51). 

ft — 5      (see  {  55)  e.  g.  cUrox  and  odium,  acer-bua  and  ocris, 

ft — 8      (see  §  61)  e.  g.  aser  blood  (Gk.  iap)y  sacena  a  priest's  knife  (cf.  seco). 

£9  £• 

§  6.  E.  I.-Eur.  e  is  Latin  e.  Thus  the  optative-sufiix,  I.-Eur. 
-i^"  (-^y^")  (O.  Ind.  syis,  siyas,  Gk.  cIjjs  for  *c(riijs)  is  -i^-  of 
O.  Lat.  sies.  From  the  root  pie-, '  to  fill '  (O.  Ind.  pra-tfi-  Part., '  full,' 
Arm.  li,  Gk.  irXrj'prjs,  O.  Ir.  lin, '  number,'  O.  Isl.  fleire, '  more ') 
comes  hsitin ple-nus,  im~ple't4is,pleri''que^0.  Lat.  ex-ple-nunt-,  from 
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se-, '  to  throw,  throw  seed  *  (6k.  tiy/nt  for  ♦o-i-o-jy-fxi,  rj^fia  for  *8e-mn, 
O.  Ir.  sil, '  seed/  W.  hil,  Goth,  mana-sej^s, '  mankind/  Engl,  seed^ 
Lith.  seju, '  I  sow/  O.  SI.  sejg.,  se-m^, '  seed ')  Latin  ^-vi^  ^e-men. 
This  I.-Eur.  e  is  often  found  in  developments  from  simple  roots 
with  S,  as,  for  instance,  pie-,  from  the  simple  root  pgl-,  *  to  fill ' 
(Goth,  filu,  *  much/  O.  Ir.  il),  or  pse-  (O.  Ind.  psa-, '  to  devour/  Gk. 
\lnjv,  to  rub)  from  the  simple  root  bh6s-,  (O.  Ind.  bhas-^ '  to  devour '), 
the  e  being  either  due  to  the  fusion  of  ^  with  an  ^-sound,  in 
a  grade  of  a  dissyllabic  root  (thus  pie-  would  be  a  grade  of  pel^-), 
or  a  stem-suffix  added  to  the  weak  grade  of  the  simple  root  (thus 
pse-  is  ps-^  the  weak  grade  of  bhes-,  with  the  addition  of  the 
suffix  e).  The  same  doubt  we  found  to  exist  about  roots  with 
a,  like  gna-  (Lat.  gnd-tus)  from  gena-  or  gn-a-  (§  i).  Occa- 
sionally e  became  i  in  Latin  through  the  influence  of  an  i  (y) 
followed  by  a  vowel  in  the  next  syllable,  e.  g.  filius  for  ^filius. 
Latin  e  is  often  S,  lengthened  by  'compensation,'  e. g.  dnhelus 
for  ^an-^nslo  from  ^an-^nslo-  (cf ,  Adlo),  written  in  the  older 
orthography  (in  Virgil  MSS.)  anAellus,  a  spelling  which  indicates 
the  lengthening  of  the  e  to  have  been  a  transference  of  the  long 
quantity  from  the  consonant  to  the  vowel.  Sometimes  Latin  e  is 
due  to  the  fusion  of  two  vowels,  e.g.  prendo  from  prehendo, 
ires  from  *trey6s  (ch.  vi.  §  6i). 

In  the  unaccented  syllable^  Latin  e  remained  unchanged^ 
e.  g.  concedOf  accede  (see  ch.  iii.  §  30).  But  when  final,  it  was 
shortened  in  iambic  words  in  course  of  time,  so  that  while 
Plautus  scans  cdvS  and  occasionally  cave,  the  ordinaiy  pronun- 
ciation in  Cicero's  time  was  cav^  only.  When  preceding  final 
my  it  was  shortened  like  other  long  vowels;  hence  the  first 
Pers.  Sg.  of  the  optative  would  be  ^m  in  Latin,  unlike  Gk.  Ariv 
for  *i(cr)ti;r ;  and  before  final  -^,  -r,  -/  it  became  (like  a,  &c.) 
a  short  vowel  in  the  second  century  b.c.  (For  this  shortening, 
see  ch.  iii.  §  40.) 

In  Oscan  I.-Eur  e  is  1  (the  symbol  also  of  I.-Eur.  ¥,  §  13), 
ii  (Lat.  alph.  i),  e.  g.  Hgatfus  *  legatis,'  ligud  '  lege ' ;  in  Umbr. 
e,  sometimes  i,  e.  g>plener  *  plenis,'  habetu  and  habitu '  habeto '  (von 
Planta,  i.  p.  89). 

{  6.  laat.  6  for  I.-Eur.  6.    Other  ezampleB  are  :  I.-£ur.    dlie-,  'to  suok,' 
*  suckle'  (0.  Ind.  dhft-,  dh&-ru-,  ^suckling,'  dh&-trl,  *  nurae,'  Arm.  diem,  <  I  suck, 
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Gk, OijaBaij 9ii-\wj  $rf-K^,  0.  Ir.  dith,  'he  sucked/ dinu,  Pres.-Part.,  'a lamb/ 
Goth,  daddja,  'I  sackle/  O.  H.  Oerm.  t&u,  Lith.  de-lS,  'a  leech/  pirm-deli, 
*  young  mother/  0.  SI.  d6-t^,  *  infant'),  Latin /<;-mtna,/e/2o  (vulgar  form  of^^to), 
fl'Uus  for  yiAius;  I. -Eur.  n6-,  *to  sew,  spin  *  (Qk.  y^v,  rfi-Ou,  i^-fux,  vfj-Tpovy  Goth. 
n6-))la,  '  needle,'  O.  H.  Germ,  n&dela,  nfien,  Gtorm.  n&hen),  Lat.  ta-re,  fa-tus,  fO- 
men ;  I. -Eur.  ^sfimi-,  'half'  (O.  Ind.  sfimi-,  Gk.  ij/u-,  O.  H.  Germ,  s&mi-,  0.  Engl, 
sftm-,  Engl,  sand-blind),  Lat.  semt-.  Similarly  Lat  rSs  (0.  Ind.  ri-s,  'property') ; 
Lat.  i;eru8(0.  Ir.  fir,  W.  gwir,  Goth.  tu2-v€ijan,  *  to  doubt,'  O.  SL  vftra, '  belief) ; 
Lat.  rs-n  (Goth,  rddan,  '  to  advise,'  0.  Engl,  rsdan,  Engl,  rede.  Germ,  rathen); 
Lat.  apis  (Lith.  8i>^ti,  '  to  have  leisure,'  O.  SI.  spdti, '  to  advance,' Goth.  spSdiza, 
'  later,'  Germ.  sp&t).  This  I.  -Eur.  e  is  often  a '  doublet '  of  6i  (see  §  47 ) ;  rfi-,  for 
example,  of  Lat.  rSs,  O.  Ind.  r4-s,  is  a  byform  of  rei-,  r6y-  (0.  Ind.  r&y-^  Gen.), 
and  some  refer  the  fi-  of  Lat.  fUius  to  an  L-Eur.  dhl-,  a  grade  of  a  root  dhei-, 
dhey, '  to  suckle.'  That  the  Romans  of  Plautus'  day  regarded^Uius  as  a  cognate 
of  JUo  (/dlo)  appears  from  a  line  preserved  only  in  the  Ambrosian  MS.,  Pseud, 
^aa  iam  ille  felat  filius,  and  in  Umbrian  the  word  seems  to  have  had  the 
sense  of  '  suckling,'  e.  g.  sif  ftUu  trify  tref  sif  feliuf,  '  tres  sues  lactentes ' 
Ace,  as  well  as  that  of  '  son,'  e.  g.  fd.  for  fdis, '  filius '  on  an  Umbrian  epitaph. 
^B&ch.  Umbr.  p.  174.)    (On  Praenestine  >Ve(t)a,  a  nurse  (?),  see  A.L.L.  ii.  489). 

§  7.  i  for  d.  DeRnio,  a  byform  of  delSnio ;  PRnius  (dialectal  ?)  apparently 
frompienvu ;  convicium  from  root  w^!l-, '  to  speak '  (?) ;  suspicio  from  root  sp^k-, '  to 
look,'  all  seem  to  be  examples  of  this  change  of  i  to  i,  produced  by  a  y-sound 
in  the  next  syllable.  FiUtis  is  spelt  felius  on  an  inscription  (C.  I.  L.  xiv.  loii), 
and  seems  in  Umbrian  to  have  the  e-sound,  spelt  e  or  t.  On  the  spellings 
Comilius,  AuriUuSj  which  prove  the  affinity  of  Latin  e  with  an  t-sound  before 
a  syllable  with  y,  see  ch.  ii.  $  1 1  [^AinrUius  occurs  on  an  inscr.  of  aoo  b.c.  {C.  I.  L. 
xiv.  4268,  with  eisdim)']  ;  and  on  the  spelling  sHliOf  for  st^iOf  a  newt,  see  Georges, 
Lex  Wort/,  s.  v.     (Parodi  in  Stud.Ital.  i.  385  gives  other  exx.,  and  adds  <t7ia,  &c) 

§  8.  E*  I.-Eur.  S  is  Latin  S :  for  example,  in  the  present  stem, 
e.  g.  of  the  root  bhgr-,  I.-Eur.  *bhgr6,  first  Pers.  Sg.  (O.  Ind. 
bhfirami^  Arm.  berem,  Gk.  ^epw,  O.  Ir.  berim,  W.  ad-feru  Inf., 
Goth,  baira,  Engl.  I  bear,  O.  SI.  ber^),  hsit.fSro  ;  in  the  Neuter 
ES-stem,  e.  g.  of  root  g6n-,  I.-Eur.  *g6nos,  Nom.  Sg.  (O.  Ind. 
j&nas,  Gk.  ycVoy,  O.  Ir.  gein),  Lat.  gSnu^i  in  the  numeral  '  ten/ 
I..Eur.  *d6Ln  (O.  Ind.  ddia,  Gk.  S^kq,  O.  Ir.  deich,  W.  deg,  Goth, 
taihun^  O.  H.  G.  zehan,  Lith.  deszimt,  O.  SI.  des^tl),  Lat.  dScem. 

Latin  em^  en  may  represent  I.-Eur.  m,  n^  the  sonant  or  syllabic 
nasal,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *tmtom  (or  *Witom),  O.  Ind.  ikt&m,  Gk. 
k'Karovy  O.  Ir.  cet,  W.  cant,  Goth,  hund,  Lith.  szimtas,  O.  SI. 
silto),  Lat  centum  (see  §  81).  I.-£ur.  gw  became  }iv  in  Latin, 
which  in  the  unaccented  syllable  passed  into  u^  e.  g.  nSvus  (Gk. 
vios)  and  de-nuo,  and  similarly  I.-Eur.  wS  became  d,  e.  g.  sdror 
for  I.-Eur.  swgsor-,  in  certain  circumstances  (see  below),and  I.-Eur. 
el  became  dl  (iU)  except  before  ^,  i  or  in  the  group  ell^  e.g.  vdlo, 
but  vilimj  velle,  Latin  i  became  i  before  ng^  e.  g.  tingo  (Gk.  Wyyai)> 
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before ^«,  e.  g.  di^nustroTn  decet  (1 8ee§  1 1 9),  just  as  in  the  Teutonic 
langiiages  S  has  become  \  before  a  nasal  and  a  consonant,  e.  g. 
Engl.  *  wind/  It  became  i  also  in  open  unaccented  syllables,  except 
when  final,  or  when  preceding  r,  but  passed  into  a  tt-sound  before 
/  or  a  labial.  Thus  the  compound  of  nSco  was  e^rAco  (later  spelt 
en€co\  the  ordinal  of  decern  was  decilmus,  class,  decimus  (ch.iii.§  18). 
Latin  i  sometimes  represents  ei  (Sy)  before  a  vowel,  e.  g.  ^0 
from  the  I.-Eur.  root  ei-,  *  to  go,'  on  which  see  §  63.  Final  Latin 
^  may  represent  any  I.-Eur.  short  vowel,  as  may  also  e  in  unac- 
cented syllables  before  r  or  a  consonant-group,  e.  g.  pi-pir^i  from 
p&rio^  an-ceps  from  c}iput  (see  ch.  iii.  §  i8).  Final  -?  was  often 
dropped,  e.  g.  nee  for  niqui^  exemplar^  older  exempldre^  as  ^  (and  t) 
in  the  middle  of  a  word  might  be  suppressed  by  syncope,  e.g. 
surgo  for  sul-rigo  (see  eh.  iii.  §  13).  On  the  substitution  of  -ft'-  for 
-rJ-  in  ter^  older  terr  (cf.  terr-unciiui)  for  ^ters^  I.-Eur.  *trts,  &c., 
see  ch.  iii.  §  15.  8.  I.-Eur.  S  remains  in  Umbro-Oscan,  though 
before  some  consonants  it  appears  as  Y,  e.  g.  Osc.  estud  '  esto^' 
Umbr.  fertu  *ferto.'  The  change  to  8  before  1  is  apparently 
unknown.     (For  particulars,  see  von  Planta,  i.  p.  83.) 

%  9.  Iiatin  8  for  I.-Enr.  8.  I. -Eur.  -d  in  the  Yoc.  Sg.  of  O-stems  (O.  Ind. 
yfka,  Gk.  Xvict,  Lith.  vilk^,  0.  SI.  vlude)  is  Latin  -i  of  lu^,  &c,  as  in  the 
Imperative  a  Sg.  Act.,  e.  g.  *&gd  (0.  Ind.  4j&)  ^k.  Ayt)  Lat.  dg^,  dropped  in  die, 
dUcif&c (ch.  iii.  §  36) ;  the  conjunction  '  and/ 1. -Eur.  *qXd  (0.  Ind.  ca,  Ok.  re)  is 
Latin  911^,  with  -8  dropped  in  nSc  for  fifqui,  &c  ;  the  first  personal  pronoun 
(0.  Ind.  ahtoi,  Arm.  es,  Gk.  iy^,  Goth,  ik,  O.  Eng.  ic,  Lith.  ksz,  0.  SI.  azu) 
is  in  Latin  Sgo,  Other  examples  are  Lat.  nibiUa  (Gk.  vt^X.tfj  O.  Ir.  nSl  fix>m 
*nehlo-,  W.  nifwl,  O.  H.  Gtorm.  nebul,  Germ.  Nebel)  ;  Lat.  sSquor  (O.  Ind.  slUs-, 
Gk.  tvofiaij  O.  Ir.  sechur,  Lith.  seku) ;  Lat.  it  (Gk.  in)  ;  Lat.  mSdius  (O.  Ind. 
m^dhya-,  Gk.  fiiffaosy  fxiaoSfGoth.  midjis,  O.Ir.  medOn,^  the  middle/ O.  SI.  meida; 
Lat.  8quu8  (O.  Ind.  ^va-,  0.  Ir.  ech,  Gaul.  Epo-r6dia,  W.  ebol,  *a  colt/  Goth. 
aihvA-tundi,  *  a  bush,'  lit.  *  horse-tooth/  O.  Engl,  eoh,  Lith.  aszvii  'a  mare ') ; 
Lat.  v8fu>  (O.  Ind.  vah-,  Pamphyl.  Gk.  /"♦x«,  Ir.  fBn  from  *wegno-,  •  a  waggon/ 
Goth,  ga-viga,  ^  I  move,'  Germ,  be-wege,  Lith.  vezu,  0.  SI.  vez^). 

{  10.  5  for  d  with  w  and  1.  L*Eur.  *n3wn  (O.  Ind.  m&va,  Gk.  iyvia  for 
*ly-ytfaf  Ir.  n6i,  W.  naw,  Goth,  niun)  is  in  Latin  novem ;  I. -Eur.  ♦nfiwo- 
(O.  Ind.  n&va,  Gk.  vios,  O.  Ir.  nue  from  ♦nowio-,  Gaul.  Novio-dOnum,  W. 
newydd)  is  Lat.  n6vu8,  Novius,  while  in  the  unaccented  syllable  we  see  tH  for 
I.-Eur.  ew  in  dfnuo.  (For  other  examples  of  this  u,  see  ch.  iii.  §  24.)  The  change 
of  Bio  6  before  u?,  which  is  shared  by  the  Celtic  languages  (e.g.  GauL  Novio- 
dunum,  0.  Ir.  nue  for  ♦nowio-,  W.  newydd  from  *nawydd  for  *nowio-  from 
I.-Eur.  ♦nfiwio-,  cf.  Gk.  V€t6sj  Goth,  niujis;  O.-Ir.  noi,  W.  naw  from  L-Eur. 
♦newn),  and  by  the  Balto-Slavic  (e.  g.  Lith.  tavas  for  L-Eur.  *t^wo-,  Gk. 
r€(P)6s ;  O.  SI.  novii  for  L-Eur.  ♦n6wo-,  Gk.  W(f  )o?),  does  not  affect  the  «? 
(Latin  ev,   but  not  I. -Eur.   -ew-)   of  words  like  Jivia  (Gk.  I-Aaxvf),  sloBHia, 
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apparently  from  root  sdgh-,  hrHia  (Gk.  fipaxys),  so  that  the  law  of  change  must 
have  ceased  to  operate  before  these  words  assumed  in  Latin  this  form.  It  is 
like  the  change  of  the  diphthong  eu  to  ou  in  the  Italic,  Celtic,  and  Balto- 
Slavic  languages,  e.  g.  O.  Lat.  douco  for  I. -Eur.  *de\ik6  (Goth,  tiuha) 
(8ee§  35). 

I. -Eur.  sw6-  appears  as  85-  in  Latin,  e.g.  I. -Eur.  ^swtoor-  (O.  Ind.  sv&sar-, 
Gk.  jfop-ft,  O.  Ir.  siur,  and  alter  a  vowel  fiur,  W.  chwaer,  Goth,  syistar,  Lith. 
sesiS,  0.  SI.  sestra)  is  in  Latin  sSror  ;  I. -Eur.  ^sw^kuro-  (O.  Ind.  Svalura-,  Gk. 
ftmpds,  W.  chwegrwn,  0.  H.  Germ,  swehur,  Germ.  Schwfther,  Lith.  szeszuras, 
O.  SI.  svekru)  is  Lat.  stker ;  I. -Eur.  ^swdpno-  (O.  Ind.  svdpna-,  0.  Scand.  svefii, 
O.  Engl,  swefen)  is  Lat  sSmntis  for  *a6pmi8 ;  cf.  adpor.  I. -Eur.  Wd  is  said  to 
appear  as  c5-  in  Latin  in  combr-Btum,  a  bulrush  (Lith.  szvefldrai  Plur.)  from  a 
stem  iLwdndhro-,  though  this  may  stand  for  *quombr'Mum  with  the  0-grade  of 
stem  (see  §  137)  ;  /?irem  seems  to  represent  dissyllabic  */toirem.  But  i  of  dwd- 
remains,  e.  g.  beUum,  older  dueUum,  heni  (cf.  older  Duenos),  QuH  from  L-Eur. 
qHS,  kwS,  &C.  remains,  and  does  not  become  eOf  e.  g.  -qug  (I.-Eur.  qSd),  quSrcr 
from  kw-ds-  (cf.  Gk.  KwxiiM),  though  quo  became  co  in  course  of  time,  e.g.  c8lo, 
the  O.  Lat.  form  of  which  was  quolo,  as  in  the  old  inscription  of  the  Faliscan 
'collegium  cocorum,'  written  in  rude  Satumians,  and  with  equally  rude 
spelling  (Zvetaieff,  Inacr.  Ittd,  Ir\f.  79  a)  : 

gonlegium  quod  est  aciptum  aetatei  aged[ai], 

opiparum  ad  ueitam  quolundam  festosque  dies, 

quel  soueis  astutieis  opidque  Uolgani 

gondecorant  saipisume  comuiuia  loidosque, 

ququei  hue  dederunt  inperatoribus  summeis  (i.  e.  Jupiter,  Juno 

and  Minerva) 
utei  sesed  lubentes  beneiouent  optantis, 

where  also  co^ui  is  written  ququei  (so  qcHunt  for  (xlunt  in  the  Plautus  Palimpsest 
in  Pseud,  893).  The  compound  inquXRnus,  with  -qaU-  for  quXl-  in  the  unaccented 
syllable,  was  fonned  before  the  change  from  quo  to  co,  and  being  a  legal  term 
kept  its  old  spelling,  unlike  incSla,  (but  see  p.  299).  That  quHi  had  come  to  sound 
like  c&  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  cent  b.  c,  we  may  infer  from 
the  spelling  in  oquoUod^  for  in  occuUOj  on  the  S.  C.  de  Bacchanalibus  (C.  J.  L, 
i.  196)  of  186  B.  c. ;  for  occiUo  must  be  connected  with  csio,  which  has  not  the 
q%-  guttural  (cf.  Ir.  cdlim,  W.  cSlu  with  the  6-grade  of  the  same  root).  The 
analogy  of  quamj  quern,  &c  would  preserve  the  spelling  quom  till  a  late  date, 
though  the  word  was  probably  pronounced  *com,  for  the  preposition,  I.-Eur. 
*ldm  or  *k6m,  is  usually  spelt  quom  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  (Bersu, 
OuUurcUe,  p.  42)  ;  and  similarly  loquontur,  ftc.  would  be  written  after  the 
fashion  of  Kquantur,  loquentur,  with  quo ;  so  that  it  is  not  until  the  fifth 
cent.  A.  D.  that  every  qui  has  assumed  the  spelling  eo,  e.  g.  cot,  cSrum,  coque 
(the  conjunction),  condam  (the  adverb),  locor  (Bersu,  p.  90).  The  form 
quotidie  is  censured  by  Quintilian  (i.  7.  6  frigidiora  his  alia  ut .  .  .  *  quotidie,' 
non  cotidie,  ut  sit  quot  diebus :  verum  haec  jam  etiam  inter  ipsas  ineptias 
evanuerunt),  by  Yelius  Longus  (79.  16  K.  iUos  vitiose  et  dicere  et  scribere 
[qui  potius]  per  '  quo '  '  quotidie '  dicunt  quam  per  '  co '  cotidie,  cum  et 
dicatur  melius  et  scribatur.  non  enim  est  a  quote  die  *  quotidie '  dictum,  sed 
a  continenti  die  cotidie  tractum),  and  by  Marius  Yictorinus  [13.  91  K.  nam 
concussus  quamvis  a  quatio  habeat  originem,  et  cocus  a  coquendo  (r.  {.  quo- 
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quendo),  et  cotidie  a  quoto  die,  et  incola  ab  inquilino,  attamen  per  c  quam 
per  qu  scribuntur].  Cottidie  and  cotidie  are  the  spellings  of  the  best  MSS.,  and 
are  found  on  inscriptions  (see  Geoi^s,  Lex,  Wortf,  s.  v.),  though  no  doubt  the 
older  spelling  would  have  quo-, 

Lat.  vo-  became  ve-  (see  Solmsen,  Stud.  Lot,  Lautg.  p.  i)  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  cent  b.  c.  Quintilian  tells  us  that  Scipio  Africanus  (Minor)  was 
credited  by  tradition  with  this  change  of  orthography  (i.  7.  95  quid  dicam 
Cortices'  et  *  versus/  ceteraque  in  eundem  modum,  quae  primus  Scipio 
Afiricanus  in  e  litteram  secundam  vertisse  dicitur  ?).  (On  these  spellings  in 
inscriptions,  see  Brambach,  Orth,  p.  loi.)  The  MSS.  of  Plautus  show  the 
older  spellings  vorto^  vorausy  and  compounds,  vostevj  voto  (I-Eur.  gS-),  -^oorro ;  and 
invcrtOf  diwrsi,  vortex  are  found  even  in  the  MSS.  of  Augustan  poets,  like 
Virgil.  The  grammarians  of  the  Empire  sometimes  advised  the  retention  of 
these  forms  for  the  sake  of  distinctions,  e.  g.  Caper,  99.  11  K.  vortex  fiuminis 
est,  vertex  capitis ;  97.  15  versus  paginae  dicetur,  versus  participium  est 
a  verbo  vertor.  One  of  the  o-forms  indeed,  v6st€r,  was  retained  to  the  last 
(perhaps  by  analogy  of  vds,  or  of  nos^)  in  Vulgar  Latin  (cf.  Roumanian  vostru, 
Ital.  vostro,  Fr.  vdtre),  as  0  was  retained  in  classical  v6co  (by  analogy  of  r^  ?), 
vSmOj  v6ro  (I.-Eur.  g^-).  0  was  retained  before  single  I  and  I  before  another 
consonant,  e.  g.  v6U>^  to  wish,  voloj  to  fly,  voto,  hollow  of  hand,  votvo^  vcinus, 
later  vulnus^  &c.,  and  before  v,  e.  g.  voveo ;  though  Cassiodonis,  a  doubtful 
authority,  makes  convoUere  the  old  spelling  of  conveliere  (149.  17  K.).  VSUUerrae 
for  Etruscan  Velatfri,  VUumnius  for  Etruscan  Velimna  cannot  be  quoted  to 
prove  that  Latin  vS-  was  ever  pronounced  v6-.  They  exemplify  the  phonetic 
law  that  &,  became  SI  in  Latin  (see  below).  There  is  no  evidence  that  viho 
was  ever  *voho,  or  Vhius  *Koni*«,  or  vSrUus  *f}ontuSf  or  v^u  *voru,  &c.  The  old 
spelling  vorto  (I.-Eur.  *wdrtd,  Goth.  wair)>a)  probably  belongs  to  a  period 
when  VO'  had  come  to  take  the  sound  of  ve-  and  was  occasionally  used  as 
a  symbol  of  this  sound  (ch.  viii.  §  8)  ;  it  has  also  been  referred  to  the  analogy 
of  the  P.  P.  P.  vorsus  (L-Eur.  ♦wrt-to-),  where  Lat.  or  represents  I.-Eur.  r. 

Oi  may  similarly  have  become  ei  after  v,  so  that  vidi  may  represent  an  I.-Eur. 
*woidai  (O.  SI.  vM6  ;  cf.  Gk.  otSa,  ch.  viii.  §  39)  ;  but  the  appearance  of  £  beside  5 
in  Latin  in  words  like  amplectory  O.  Lat.  amploctor  (Prise  i.  p.  25. 15  H. ;  cf.  below 
ch.  viii  §  33)  is  better  referred  to  the  same  <  variation '  (Ablaut)  as  that  seen  in 
tego  beside  togafprocua  beside  precor,  &c.,  on  which  see  $  51. 

El  is  found  in  the  group  eU,  e.  g.  veUe,  veUem  (that  U  had  a  more  *  exilis '  sound 
than  If  in  technical  language  was  'front-modified,'  is  attested  by  the  gram- 
marians, ch.  ii.  §  96),  and  before  e,  t  (y)  ;  but  in  other  circumstances  it  seems  that 
the  character  of  Latin  {  so  asserted  itself  as  to  change  0  to  0,  e.  g.  oolo,  though 
there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  not  very  many  instances  ^.  Thus 
the  Greek  i\ai(f)&f  when  adopted  by  the  Romans  (in  the  period  of  the 
Tarquins,  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xv.  i),  became  ^otaiva,  then  *oleiva  ($  97),  oHva. 
A  following  e-  or  t-vowel  prevents  the  change,  e.  g.  vSlim,  meiior.  The  older 
type  of  declension  ttSliUf  *h&en8  (from  ^hdeses)  has  left  traces  of  itself  in  hoUuSy 
holeris  and  O.  Lat.  Mus  (Paul.  Fest.  71.  13  Th.  'helus'et  'helusa'  antiqui 

^  Pliny  contrasts    the  I  of  ledusy  exactly  as  Russian  or  Gaelic  1,  viz. 

tectum  with  the   *  exilis '  {-sound  of  a  '  deep '  I  before  a,  0,  u,  a  '  palatal ' 

MeteUus,  so  that  we  cannot  suppose  I  before  e,  t. 
Latin  I   to  have   been    pronounced 
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dicebant,  quod  nunc  holus  et  holera  ;  of.  the  gloss  ^helitores'  hortolani  LOwe, 
Prodr.  p.  339),  but  *8cSlus  has  not  survived  beside  sc&eris.  Before  a  consonant 
d  became  ol  {\d  %  17)  (on  the  pronunciation  of  I  before  a  cons.,  see  ch.  ii.  %  96), 
e.  g.  wUy  older  voU.  (On  geht^  hdvus,  8imel,  cdsus,  and  for  other  instances  of  the 
change  to  d,  see  Osthoff,  Dunkleau.  h€lles*l*im  Lat).  InquUintis  msLj  thus 
represent  an  older  *enquelino-y  incSla  an  older  *enquold'f  both  from  an  early  qHfil-. 
§  11.  I  for  (aooented)  e.  Other  examples  are  :  before  ng,  Lat.  lingua^  older 
difigua  from  I.-Eur.  dnghll-  (O.  Ir.  tenge,  W.  tafod,  Goth.  tuggO)  ;  Lat.  inguien 
from  I.-Eur.  ng9-  (Gk.  d^v)  ;  Lat.  stringo,  1  bind,  draw  tight  (O.  Ir.  srengim, 
^I  draw');  Lat.  sepiingerUiy  cor\fringo,  cUiingo^  ftc  for^septengeniij  *cor^frengOj  ^aUengo, 
&c.  ;  before  gn,  ignis  from  L-Eur.  ♦ngni-  (0.  Ind.  agni-,  Lith.  ugnls,  O.  SI.  ogni)  ; 
Ignafiiu,  a  late  spelling  of  EgneUius  (see  Schuchardt,  Vok.  i.  334)  ;  iUgnus  and 
iligneus  from  UeXf  but  cUnSgnus  (with  s,  according  to  Priscian,  i.  p.  8a.  8  H.)  from 
dbies ;  the  old  religious  t«rm  for  a  sheep,  brought  with  its  two  lambs  to  the 
sacrifice,  is  given  by  Paul.  Fest.  as  ambegna  (4.  7  Th.  *  ambegni '  bos  et  vervex 
appellabantur,  cum  ad  eorum  utraque  latera  agni  in  sacrificium  ducebantur), 
but  in  Glossaries  as  ambigna  (Mai,  vi.  p.  506  b.  *  ambignae,'  oves  ex  utraque 
parte  agnos  habentes  ;  and  '  ambignae,'  oves  quas  Junoni  offerebant,  quia 
geminos  parerent),  while  the  MSS.  of  Yarro  give  ambiegwif  which  may  indicate 
a  correction  of  ambegna  to  ambigna  (£.  L.  vii.  31 '  ambiegna '  bos  apud  augures, 
quam  circum  aliae  hostiae  constituuntur).  We  have  sim-  for  Mm-  (I.-Eur. 
sm-,  Gk.  d'Wkdos,  &c.),  in  simpltiSf  simplex,  simpludiarea/unera  (quibus  adhibentur 
duntaxat  ludi  corbitoresque,  Fest.  498.  24  Th.)  as  well  as  singulif  sincerus, 
sindnia  (cantio  solitaria,  Paul.  Fest.  50a  23  Th.)  and  in  dmul,  older  aemui  (see 
Geoi^ges,  Leoc  Worif,  s.  v.),  sfmXlis,  sUmxtik,  but  e  does  not  become  i  before  mpl  of 
femplum,  nor  before  nc  in  jUvencus,  and  Umbrian  sumel,  Gk.  6/iaX^,  &o.  suggest 
that  the  sim-  of  simUia  and  its  cognates  is  I.-Eur.  som-,  and  has  the  d-sound 
of  sumttf,  written  also  atmus,  ZiUM  later  Ubet  (see  oh.  ii.  §  16)  ;  sindput  is  derived 
from  aSmieaput  by  Yelius  Longus  (78.  18  K.),  &c.  On  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  vowel  i  before  gn  in  dignus,  &o.,  see  oh.  ii.  §  144.    The  I.-Eur.  word  for 

*  five '  *p^nqli6  (O.  Ind.  p&nca,  Arm.  hing,  Gk.  r^i^rc,  O.  Ir.  cGic,  Gaul,  wt/iwi- 
9wka,  cinqfoil,  O.  W.  pimp,  Goth,  fimf,  Lith.  penkl,  O.  SI.  p^tl)  is  in  Latin 
quinque  [with  long  t  indicated  both  by  inscriptions  and  by  the  Romance  forms, 
a  quantity  which  has  been  referred  to  the  influence  of  quln{c)tua  {K.  Z.  xxx. 
501)  (see  ch.  ii.  §  144)].  In  rustic  and  dialectal  Latin  S  before  re  became  i, 
e.  g.  Mircurios,  Mirqurios  {C.I.L.  i.  1500  and  59,  both  from  Praeneste),  sHrcua 
{C.  I.  L,  ix.  78a,  from  Luceria,  in  Apulia  on  the  borders  of  Samnium),  com- 
mirdum,  mentioned  as  an  older  form  by  Yelius  Longus  (77.  laK.  ^mium'  et 

*  commircium '  quoque  peri  antiquis  relinquamus,  apud  quos  aequo  et  *  Mir- 
curius  *  per  i  dicebatur,  quod  mirandarum  rerum  esset  inventor,  ut  Yarro 
dicit  nostris  jam  auribus  placet  per  e,  ut  et  Mercurius  et  commercia  dicantur). 
The  i  of  country-terms  like  hirautusj  hirtuSy  &c.  (apparently  from  root  yAers-, 
Ho  be  rough,'  whence  Lat.  horreo,  hordeum,  ftc.)  may  be  explained  by  this 
dialectal  pronunciation  oisHnus  for  stercus,  kc.  (of  Osc  amiricatud  *  immercato '). 
In  other  positions  than  before  re,  kc.  the  *  rustic '  pronunciation  seems  to  have 
substituted  e  for  t'  (ut  iota  litteram  t  ollas  et  e  plenissimum  dicas,  Oic.  de  Orat.  iii.  la. 
46)  (cf.  above,  ch.  ii.  §  17).  To  this  confusion  is  perhaps  due  the  uncertainty 
in  the  spelling  of  country-terms  likefUix  or/SiXj  a  fern  (the  latter  approved  by 
Caper,  p.  106.  i  K. ;  see  Georges  s.  v.),  fiber  and  ffber,  a  beaver,  from  I.-Eur. 
bhdbhr-  (see  Georges)  ;  but  the  byforms  pinna  and  pennoj  vigeo  and  vegeo,  viUtu 
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M.  and  vedus  N.  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Leoir,  a  brother- 
in-law,  a  word  only  found  in  late  Latin  writers,  and  so  misspelt  with  S  for 
as  (see  §  a8),  from  I.-Eur.  *daiwer-  (Gk.  Mip,  Lith.  ddveris)  takes  t  by  anal, 
of  vir.  (On  other  byforms  due  to  the  late  Latin  identification  of  {  with  9,  and 
to  the  change  of  ^  to  i  in  unaccented  syllables,  see  ch.  ii.  {  6). 

§  12.  I.  I.-Eur.  i  has  been  faithfully  retained  by  the  various 
langfuages  in  almost  all  circumstances,  and  is  in  Latin  i,  though 
often  written  in  O.  Lat.  ei^  after  the  I.-Eur.  ei-diphthong  had 
come  to  take  the  sound  of  I  (ch.  i  §  9).  The  diphthong  ct  in 
Greek  developed  to  the  same  sound  (thus  Ircio-a,  the  proper  spell- 
ing, became  hlaa),  so  that  in  Qreek  also  ei  was  in  course  of  time 
often  written  for  1,  e.  g.  iroXciVr/s,  and  Ulfilas  adopted  this  symbol 
ei  for  the  long  ^-sound  of  Gothic.  For  examples  of  I.-Eur.  1  we 
may  take  the  adjective-suffix  in  -ino-  (O.  Ind.  nav-ina-,  *  new,*  Gk. 
ayxioT- 11/09, often  with  names  of  animals, e.g.KopaK-ii/o^,  hikifiaK-ivr}^ 
Xoip-ti/rjj  Goth.  gul)?-eins,  O.  H.  G.  g^ld-in,  Engl,  gold-en,  Goth. 
sv-ein,  O.  Engl,  sw-in,  Engl,  swine,  O.  SI.  mater-intl,  *  motherly/ 
sv-intL),  in  Latin  ^u-inHS,  div-inm,  &c. ;  the  optative-suffix  1 
(varying  with  ye,  ch.  viii.  §  55)  (O.  Ind.  dvi|i-m4hi,  Gk.  dbclfxcv 
from  ci8€(rT)-4-/x(i;,  Goth,  vil-ei-ma)  in  Lat.  s-i-mus;  the  adjective 
♦g^iwo-,  *  alive/  (O.  Ind.  jivii-,  Lith.  gy  vas,  O.  SI.  iivtl,  O.  Ir.  biu, 
W.  by w)  in  Lat.  vivus,  in  old  spelling  veivos ;  Lat.  vis  (Gk.  ty, 
l-0i) ;  Lat.  vlrujf  (Gk.  40s  for  *f lo-os),  Lat.  vitex  (Gk.  Wia  and 
€tT€a,  Eng.  withy,  Lith.  vytis).  I.-Eur.  1  is  usually  a  grade  of  an 
ei-root,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  Lat.  i  represents 
the  i-grade  or  the  ei-grade. 

After  I,  Latin  i  appears  as  ^  in  Idni-ena  for  *lani-lna^  &c.  (cf. 
tonsfr-ina)^  as  we  have  e  in  sdciela^ty  anxielas,  but  ^  in  casHtas,  n^vt- 
tas,  &c.  (see  ch.  v.  §  83).  Latin  l  represents  I.-Eur.  ei  in  dico  (O. 
'Ls,t,deicOy  Gk,  bfU-vv-fii,),  ad^dico^  Sic,,fido  (Gk.  tt^COoh  for  *<^6t^o)), 
can-fidoy  &c.  (see  ch.  viii.  §  6),  and  has  come  from  t  lengthened 
by  compensation  in  words  like  nidtis  for  ^nisdo-  (*nizdo-)  (Arm. 
nist, '  situation,^  Engl.  nest).  In  the  unaccented  syllable  it  may 
represent  older  ei  (Latin  ei,  not  I.-Eur.  ei),  viz.  an  I-diphthong 
whose  first  element  has  been  weakened;  as  in  con-cldo,  older 
con-ceidoy  from  caedo,  older  caido,  and  in  the  final  syllable  of 
Perfects  like  tu^tud-i  (older  -ei)  (O.  Ind.  tu-tud-e),  which  have  the 
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I.-Eur.  I  Sg.  Perf.  Middle  ending  -ai  (-ai)  (ch.  viii.  §  66);  oi  in 
the  final  syllable  of  Noms.  Plor.  of  O-stems  like  populi  (oldest 
Lat.  poploe,  then  populei,  ch.  vi.  §  40).  Fidi^  older  veidei^  from  I.- 
Eur. *woidai  (O.  SI.  v6d6)  shows  m-,  a  development  of  an  older 
r<w-,  as  versus  (I.-Eur.  *wrt-to-)  shows  ver-,  a  development  of  an 
older  vor-  (§  10).  On  the  use  of  e  for  Lat.  i  (perhaps  properly 
only  I.-Eur.  ei)  in  rustic  Latin^  e.g.  speca,  vella^  see  ch.  iL  §  17, 
and  cf.  below,  §  32;  on  i  for  e  infiliuSy  §  7.  I.-Eur.  i  remains 
in  Umbro-Osc.  and  is  written  in  the  Oscan  alphabet  ii  or  i  (in 
Lat.  alph. »),  in  Umbr.  i  (in  Lat.  alph.  i  and  ei\  e.  g.  Osc.  liimitu[m 
*  llmitum/  Umbr.  si,  «V,  *«',  *  sit '  (see  von  Planta,  i.  p.  loa). 

§  18.  t.  I.-Eur.  \  is  Latin  1^,  sometimes  written  in  Old  Latin 
e  (e.  g.  Tempe9tatebu9  on  a  Scipio  epitaph),  after  unaccented  i  had 
come  to  take  the  1^-sound  (see  also  ch.  iii.  §  18).  The  I.-Eur.  pro- 
noun *t-  (O.  Ind.  i-d-dm  Neut.,  Goth,  is  Masc.,  ita  Neut.,  Engl,  it) 
is  Lat.  19  M.,  U  N.;  the  pronoun  *kt-,  *  this '  (Goth  hi-nmia  Dat., 
hi-dre  Adv.,  Engl,  him,  hither,  Lith.  szls,  O.  S.  st)  appears  in 
Latin  efo,  cttra-,  the  interrogative  and. indefinite  pronoun  *q9l- 
(O.  Ind.  d-d,  Gk.  ri(d),  O.  SI.  g!-to)  is  Latin  quU  M.,  quU  N.  (cf . 
Umbr.  pis) ;  from  the  root  m!n-, '  to  lessen,'  from  the  primary  root 
mei-  (O.  Ind.  minomi,  Gk.  fiiinz-^o),  Goth,  mins  Adv.,  O.  SI. 
mtnjijK  Adj.)  we  have  Lat.  ml^nuo,  mtnor. 

I.-Eur.  \  is  generally  the  weak  grade  of  the  diphthong  ei  (as 
mtn-  from  mei-,  ^to  lessen '),  and  so  in  Latin,  e.  g.  in-dtco  beside 
dlco  (older  deico)^ fides  (cf.  Gk.  (-ttiO-ov)  besidey*^,  older feido  (cf . 
Gk.  Tt€tOw  for  *0€tda)).  For  \  varying  with  i,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *wiro, 
'  a  man/  see  §  58.  Latin  i  may  represent  any  short  vowel  in  an 
unaccented  syllable,  not  long  by  position,  e.g.  concttio  for  con-cano, 
diRgo  for  dilego,  inguilinus  for  ^inquolinuSy  quidltbet  for  quidlubet 
(whence  libel  for  lubely  ch.  ii.  §  16).  In  an  unaccented  syllable 
long  by  position  I  became  €^,  e.  g.  index  beside  indtco,  jOd^x  beside 
jid^o  (ct.jM'dicus),  cdmes,  properly  ^comSss^  Gen.  com-^t-is,  and 
in  an  open  unaccented  syllable  before  r,  e.  g.  ctn-er^is  from  cinis, 
and  also  when  final,  e.  g.  marS  but  niarta^  man-tlmus ;  livS^  Neut. 
of  levis  (contrast  Gk.  ISpi,  Neut.  of  tft^ity),  mrS,  Loc.  of  ri#,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  dropped,  e.  g.  &nim&f  for  auimdle,  Neut.  of  animdlis, 
Latin  -r^-  in  the  unaccented  syllable,  when  preceded  by  a  con- 
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sonant^  became  er,  e.g.  &cerbus  for  ^acrl-btL8  from  *acrtt-dho- 
(Lith.  asztriis,  O.  SL  ostrtl),  incerttia  for  *incrLtu9  (Gk.  S-Kptroy) ; 
and  apparently  this  may  occur  in  the  accented  syllable  too,  e.  g. 
ier^  properly  tSrs  (cf.  terr-uncius)  for  *^#  from  ^tris  (Gk.  rpfy), 
^^«^i«  for  *lT^tis  (cf.  Oscan  trfstaamentud,  in  Lat.  testdmetUd 
Abl.)  (but  see  ch.  iii.  §  15.  8).  Similarly  for  -/?-,  when,  through 
syncope,  the  /  has  to  play  the  part  of  a  vowel  (sonant  or  syllabic 
/),  as  is  seen  in  our  '  able,'  and  more  clearly  in  French  able,  we 
find  ul  (older  ^/)  in  Latin,  e.  g.  facuU>a%  for  *facl{t)tas  beside 
facilitas,  simuUas  for  *sifnl(t)las  beside  AmXPitas. 

After  i  we  find  i  not  {  in  ^dcietas,  anxietas^  &c.,  beside  prdUtas^ 
casittM^  &c.  (cf .  Engl,  yg-  for  yt-  in  *  yet/  '  yes '),  as  we  find 
laniena  beside  tonstrina  (§  12).  In  Oscan  I.-Eur.  ¥  is  1  (in  Lat. 
alph.  1,  in  Gr.  ci) ;  in  Umbr.  it  is  i  (Lat.  alph.  i),  but  in  O.  Umbr. 
often  e ;  e.  g.  Osc.  pis,  Umbr.  pis  '  quis '  (von  Planta,  i.  p.  96). 

§  14.  other  examples  of  Lat.  I  for  I.-Eur.  I.  The  -Is-  of  the  L-Eur.  Super- 
lative suffix  is-to-  (O.  Ind.  8v4d-i9tha-,  Gk.  ^laros,  Qoth.  sut-ista,  ^  sweetest ') 
appears  in  Latin  mSg-ia-ter  (in  O.  Lat.  written  magesUir  according  to  QuintiUan, 
i.  4.  17  quid  ?  non  e  quoque  i  loco  fdit  ?  *  Menerua  *  et '  leber '  et  *■  magester '  et 
*  Diove  Victore,'  non  Dioyi  Victori),  mfn-ia-fer.  The  weak  grade  of  an  ei-root  is 
seen  in  I.-Eur.  tri-  from  root  trei-,  Hhree'  (O.  Ind.  til-su  Loc.,  Gk.  TfM-^i,  Gk>th. 
Jn-m  Dat ,  Lith.  tii-s^  Loc.,  O.  SI.  tri-chu)  and  Latin  tri-bus,  though  in  <er,  temi, 
&c.  there  is  the  usual  change  of  -ti-  to  -er- ;  Lat. iHIacis  (Goth,  fisks),  while  O.  Ir. 
iasgfrom  'peisco-shows  the  ei-grade ;  Lat  video  (0.  Ind. vid-m^  i  PI.,  Horn.  Gk. 
fi5-/i«y,  W.  gwedd,  *  aspect,'  Gk>th.  vit-um,  i  Pi.,  Engl,  wit,  Germ,  wissen)  from 
root  weid-,  'to  see,  know,'  with  Perfect-stem  woid-  (Gk.  otSa)  ;  'LBX.fid-i^findo 
(O.  Ind.  bhid-),  <  to  split,'  Goth,  bitimi,  i  PL  Pret,  Engl,  bit.  Germ,  bissen), 
from  root  bheid-  (Goth,  beitan,  Engl,  to  bite,  Germ,  beissen). 

I  in  the  unaooented  syllable.    See  ch.  iii.  {  18  for  other  instances. 

§  16.  id,  not  il.  Other  examples  are  j>tefeM,  9&tietas^  ibrietas  and  other  deriva- 
tives in  'tat-  from  to-adjective  stems,  drietiSf  dbieUSy  &c.,  v&riego,  kc  beside  livigOf 
&c.,  hietare,  and  the  earlier  spellings  conieciantj  proiecit<td,  iniedctUSy  trcuScere,  &c. 
(see  ch.  iii.  §  18,  p.  188). 

0,6. 

§  le.  6.  I.-Eur.  6  is  Latin  0.  Thus  the  I.-Eur.  root  po-,  *  to 
drink '  (O.  Ind.  pa-,pd-na-,  Noun,  Gk.  ir^-wco-Ko,  4fx-7r«-Tiy,  the  ebb, 
Aeol.  TTCtf-vo),  Lith.  pu-ta)  is  Latin  po-  oipo-tOy  po-tus,  po-culum  ; 
do-,  'to  give'  (O.  Ind.  da-na-  and  da-ti-,  *  a  gift,'  Arm.  tur,  Gk.  5«- 
pov  and  bouTCvri^  Lith.  du-tis,  O.  SI.  da-rtt,  dan-ii,  P.P.P. ;  in  Celtic, 
the  I.-Eur.  word  for  *  gift '  has  taken  the  sense  of  '  an  accom- 
plishment,' O.  Ir.  dan,  W.  dawn)  is  in  Latin  do-num^  dd-€.    On 
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the  other  hand,  I.-Eur.  o  is  often  a  grade  of  S  or  e  (e.  g.  Gk. 
ircoraofAQi  from  root  ttct-,  icAci^,  a  thief,  from  KAeirrco,  Ofafios 
from  TC6r)ixi)  (see  §§  51,  53).  A  root  like  gno-  (Gk.  yvoaros,  Lat. 
ndtiis,  older  ^ndiv9,  gndsco)  beside  gen-,  admits  of  being  explained 
either  as  an  addition  of  the  suffix  -o-  to  the  weak  grade  gn-,  or  as 
a  grade  of  a  dissyllabic  root  geno-,  so  that  gndtn9  from  gene)- 
would  be  Vike  gndrns  from  ^na-,  &c.  (§  i). 

Latin  0  sometimes  represents  an  ^  lengthened  by  '  compensa- 
tion,' e.  g.  pano  from  *j3S-^(i)no  (cf.  pd-^Muij ;  sometimes  it  is  due 
to  crasis,  e.  g.  copula  for  ^co-apulay  camlmro  for  co^amb-uro  (see 
eh.  ii.  §  149) ;  sometimes  it  is  the  ^  rustic '  development  of  Latin 
ov,  which  in  standard  Latin  became  u^  e.  g.  robus  for  *rubus  (cf . 
rubidus)  from  I.-Eur.  reudh-  (Goth.  rau];s)  (see  §  41);  some- 
times it  is  the  '  rustic '  form  of  a»,  e.  g.  plostrum,  a  byfonn  of 
plaustrum^  from  plaudo  (ch.  ii.  §  37).  But  6  is  also  found  to  vary 
with  au  in  Latin,  when  both  are  sprung  from  an  original  ou, 
e.  g.  osculum^  ausculum  (id.). 

In  unaccented  syllables  0  remained  unaltered,  e.  g.  can-dono 
and  co-gnosco,  but  final  -o  became  shortened  in  course  of  time  (see 
ch.  iii.  §  45).  Octdvtis  from  octo  (L-Eur.  *0Kt6,  *ott6u)  appears  to 
show  dv  for  6w,  as  cavns  shows  av  for  6w  (§  19).  jPSr,  cur 
(O.  Lat.  quor)  seem  to  represent  an  L-Eur.  *bh6r  (Gk.  <^<tfp, 
p.  254),  *q96-r  (Lith.  kur,  *  where,'  for  *kur,  ch.  x.  §  10),  and 
non  to  stand  for  ^nun^  a  development  of  noen(um)  (ch.  x.  §  1 8). 

L-Eur.  0  is  in  Osc.  u,  uu  (in  Lat.alph.  f«),  but  the  endings  -Os,  -0D 
appear  in  Osc.  as  -us^  -ud  (with  u,  the  symbol  of  I.-Eur.  5) ;  e.g. 
d]uunated  'donavit,'  dunum  'donum/  Abellanus  'Abellani' 
Nom.  Plur.,  Buvaianud  *Boviano'  Abl.  Sg.  Li  Umbr.  it  is 
usually  0  (in  Lat.  alph.^  for  the  native  alphabet  writes  u  for 
both  the  U-sound  and  the  0-sound,  ch.  i.  §  i),  but  -ob  appears 
as  -«r,  e. g.  nome  *n6men,'  poatro  'retro,*  ar%feriure  *adfert6ri' 
(see  von  Planta,  i.  p.  1 16). 

§  17.  6.  I.-Eur.  8  is  Latin  (accented)  ^,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *6tt6, 
'  eight '  (O.  Ind.  a|ta^  Arm.  ut*,  Gk.  <5kt«,  O.  Ir.  ocht,  W.  wyth, 
Goth,  ahtau,  O.  Engl,  eahta,  Lith.  asztunl,  O.  SI.  osm^f),  Lat. 
^tb\  L-Eur.  *p6ti-,  'master'  (O.  Ind.  piti-,  Gk.  roViy,  Goth, 
bruj^-faj's^ '  bridegroom,'  O.  Engl,  fadian,  *  to  arrange,*  Lith.  p^ts, 
vesz-patis^  *  lord '),  Lat.  j^tisy  potior. 
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I.-Eur.  5w  seems  to  have  become  &v  in  the  b^^mning  of  the 
second  century  B.C.,  e.g.  cavus,  older  covus  (Gk.  k6oi,  cavities^ 
Hesych.,  icolAos  for  *KoftAos).  Latin  vd-  became  vS-  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  in  versus,  older  versus,  &c. 
(§  lo);  but  vdco  was  the  older  form  of  v&co,  as  we  see  from 
Plautus'  pun  in  Cos,  527  : 

fi(Lc  habeant  llngu^m  tuae  aedes.     Quid  ita?    Quom  ueniim,  uocent. 

Latin  -dv^  may  represent  I.-Eur.  -gw-,  as  in  ndvem,  ndvus  (see 
§  10);  Latin  sd-,  I.-Eur.  swe-,  as  in  sdrar,  sScer,  somnus  (see 
§  10);  Latin  U,  ^r,  the  L-Eur.  sonant  or  syllabic  1,  r,  as  in 
fors^  cor  (see  §  92).  In  the  accented,  as  well  as  the  unaccented 
syllable,  Latin  ^  became  u,  before  /  with  a  consonant  (not  U), 
before  m  with  a  labial,  before  ngu,  e.  g.  vuU  {volt)  from  volo^  turn- 
bus,  unguis.  Before  certain  other  consonant-groups  it  tended  to 
the  close  0-  or  to  the  i^-sound  (see  ch.  ii.  §  22).  In  the  unaccented 
syllable,  Latin  d  offered  more  resistance  than,  for  example,  Latin 
a,  to  the  rule  that  a  short  vowel  became  ?,  then  ^,  in  open  syllables; 
e.  g.  adnXto,  arr6go  have  not  changed  their  vowel  like  oMgo  (from 
5^0).  In  syllables  long  by  position,  ^  became  «  about  the  end  of 
the  third  century  B.C. ;  and  any  ^  which  had  escaped  weakening  to 
e,  t  took  the  same  course  (see  ch.  iii.  §  1 8).  The  terminations  -os,  ^om 
became  -«*,  "Um  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  b.  c.  \Luciom, 
filios,  on  one  Scipio  epitaph  (C.LL,  i.  32),  Lucius,  prognatus  on 
another  [ib,  i.  30),  -us,  -um  invariably  in  the  S.  C.  Bacch.  of  186  b.  0., 
{ib.  i.  196),  and  on  the  decree  of  L.  Aem.  Paulus  Macedonicus  of 
189  B.C.  {ib.  ii.  5041)].  But  after  t;,  «,  qu,  gu  we  find  the  spelling 
-M,  'Om  down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic.  There  are  similar  traces 
in  Osc.  of  unaccented  5  becoming  u,  e.  g.  dolom  and  dolum  (von 
Planta,  i.  p.  11 1).  Final  5  became  ^,  Uke  final  &,  t,  &c.,  e.  g. 
sequhe  imper.  for  L-Eur.  *seq?eso  (Gk.  im^o)  (see  ch  viii.  §  77). 

§  18.  Latin  5  for  I.-Eur.  5.  Other  examples  :  from  the  I.-Eur.  root  dqS-,  'to 
see '  (varying  with  Oq«-)  (0.  Ind.  liksi-,  *  the  eye,'  Arm.  akn,  Gk.  6/ifca,  Sff^ofaau, 
Lith.  aklfi,  0.  SI.  oko)  comes  Lat.  oculus ;  the  I.-Eur.  preposition  *pr5,  *'  forth ' 
(0.  Ind.  prd,  Gk.  vp6j  0.  Ir.  ro,  used  like  the  Augment  to  indicate  past  time,  e.  g. 
ro  chan  'I  sang'  from  canim  'I  sing,*  O.Bret,  ro-,  Goth,  fra-,  Lith.  pra-,  O.  SI. 
pro-)  is  Lat.  prd-  of  pr6-flciscor,  Ac, ;  another  preposition,  I. -Eur.  ♦/com  *  with  *  (Gk. 
Koivus  from  *icofA-yof,  O.  Ir.  com-,  Osc.  com)  is  Lat.  com,  which  when  unaccented, 
or  when  preceding  6,  p,  gu,  &c.,  became  cum,  its  usual  form  in  classical  Latin  ; 
I.-Eur.  *nokti.,  *  night'  (O.  Ind.ndkti-,  Gk.  vv^,  O.  Ir.  in-nocht,  Ho-night,'  W. 
henoeth,  nos,  Goth,  nahts,  O.  Engl,  neaht,  niht,  Lith.  naktls,  O.  SI.  nofiti)  ia 
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Lat.  n&tf  ndcHs  Gen. ;  I. -Eur.  root  od-,  'to  smell'  (varying  with  dd-)  Gk.  69t4y 
6{ca,  Arm.  hot)  appears  in  Lat.  dd-or,  cleo  for  ^od-eo  (§  iii). 

{  19.  Iiat.  &  for  I. -Eur.  5,  under  influenoe  of  ▼.  Other  examples  are  Lat. 
c&ioeo  for  *cSneo  (Gk.  tco(f)iWf  to  perceive,  A'/eoiw),  Lat.  autUmo  for  *dvi-tumo  from 
*iM-iumo  (Gk.  itw),  Lat.  l&vo  for  *Uivo  (Gk.  Xoi/o;).  LAt/HviUa  for  */)ritto  from 
L-Eur.  root  dheghs-,  *  to  bum '  (O.  Ind.  dah-,  Gk.  ri^pa,  ashes,  Lith.  degii, 
'  I  bum ').  The  example  previously  quoted,  Lat.  cdvua  for  eovusj  enables  us  to 
assign  a  date  to  this  change  of  I. -Eur.  ow,  Lat.  ov  to  av.  The  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  words  (Span,  cueva,  Port,  cova)  show  that  covo-,  not  cavo-j  was  the 
Vulgar  Latin  stem  at  the  time  when  Spain  was  made  a  province.  The 
country-term  coum^  {cohum),  the  hollow  in  the  plough,  used  by  Ennius  of  the 
innermost  part  of  the  heavenly  sphere,  retained  the  o,  as  did  ovis  (Gk.  ^(f)(f), 
though  whether  the  avi-  of  aububulcus  '  pastor  ovium '  (LOwe,  Prodr.  p.  348), 
aviUus  *  agnus  recentis  partus '  (Paul.  Fest.  10.  3a  Th.)  is  better  referred  to 
this  root  or  to  &g%-  the  root  of  agnus  (Gk.  dfiy6s  for  *dfivos)  ia  not  clear.  (Varro, 
X.  L.  V.  135  explains  ooum  as  '  sub  jugo  medio  cavum,  quod  bura  extrema 
addita  oppilatur,'  and  adds  'vocatur  coum  a  covo' ;  cf.  Paul.  Fest  a8.  z  Th. ; 
Isid.  Nat.  Rer.  la  cous  {v.  I.  chous)  est  quo  caelum  continetur,  unde  Ennius, 

vix  solum  complere  coum  (MSS.  choum,  cous)  terroribus  caeli. 

Partes  ejus  sunt,  cous  (v.  {.  chous),  axis,  clima,  cardines,  convexa,  poli,  hemi- 
sphaeria ;  Diomedes  (365.  17  K.)  says  that  Verrius  Flaccus  spelt  incohOj  not 
incfioo,  for  he  derived  the  word  from  cohum,  the  Old  Latin  word  for  rnundus). 
We  have  already  found  that  I.-Eur.  dw  became  6v  in  Latin  (e.  g.  Lat.  novus  for 
L-Eur.  *newos),  and  that  probably  at  a  very  early  date,  seeing  that  the  change 
is  shared  by  other  Italic  languages  (e.  g.  Osc.  Nuvellum).  If  then  it  be  the  case 
that  I.-Eur.  ow  became  av  in  Latin  in  the  third  or  second  cent.  b.  c.  we  must 
suppose  that  Latin  ov  from  I.-Eur.  ew  had  a  different  sound  from  Latin  ov  from 
L-Eur.  ow  ;  for  the  former  ov  does  not  undergo  change  to  av  (e.  g.  novusy  not 
*navus;  novem,  not  *navem),  Latin  ov  from  I.-Eur.  ogh%  shares  the  change  to 
ar,  e.  g.  J&viUa  from  I.-Eur.  dhdghS-,  the  o-grade  of  the  root  dhd^hK-,  *  to  bum ' ; 
but  nUdua  for  *nov(e)dus  from  I.-Eur.  *nogK-,  '  naked,'  shows  that  the  change 
of  ov  to  av  was  later  than  the  syncope  of  ^  in  the  post -tonic  syllable. 

Lat.  voco  (Plant.  Cos.  sa^)  for  vdco  (Umbr.  va9eto-  P.  P.  P.,  vakaze,  for  *vakaz 
se,  Lat.  vacatio  sU  ?),  is  probably  nothing  but  an  indication  of  the  o-sound 
assumed  by  a  when  preceded  by  v  (see  ch.  ii.  §  4).  This  o-sound  in  ^vddtus, 
the  Vulg.  Lat.  word  for  'empty,'  must  have  persisted  till  late  times,  for 
Italian  vote,  as  well  as  O.  Fr.  volt,  reflect  this  form. 

§  SO.  fi  for  5.  (i)  in  close  syllables,  unaccented  (according  to  the  early 
Accent-law)  :  vitustus  for  ^vetHa-to-  (Gk.  (f  )^tos),  and  other  derivatives  from 
Neuters  in  -os  (class.  Lat.  'U8\  such  as  angustus,  vinustua,  dnustus  ;  hdmMus  for 
*homSUu8  from  *h<nnSn-lo-f  and  other  lo-  Diminutives  from  ^-stems,  like 
tinuBuSf  whereas  Diminutives  from  on-  have  -5B-,  e.  g.  peraSUa,  oSrdBa  ;  so  also 
Diminutives  in  -00-to-  from  on-stems,  like  MmUnculus,  kUruncuhu  ;  dlUmnus  (cf. 
Gk.  rp€<^fi*yos)  and  similar  formations,  Vertumnus,  Autumnuaf  cvlumna,  &c. 

(a)  before  I  with  consonant  (not  It) :  dilmen  (contrasted  with  coliimm) ;  stuUus 
(contrasted  with  sloSduB)  ;  pubria  (contrasted  with  poUen)  ;  Jutvua  (contrasted 
with  Bcivo  for  *aolu6).  In  Old  Latin  we  have  0,  e.  g.  on  inscriptions,  Folvius 
(C.  I.  L.  vi.  1307,  of  187  B.  a  ;  Eph.  Epigr,  viii.  476,  c.  135  b.  a  ;  C.I.L,  i.  554  and 
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555,  both  of  130-199  B.  c.  &c.)    Pclc\er]  {ib.  i  55a  of  139-131  B.  c).    Priacmn 

(i.  p.  97.  33  H.)  tells  us  that  colpa  was  the  0.  Lat.  form  of  cuJlpa  ;  and  in  the 

Hnes  of  Ennius  about  Servius  TuUius  {Ann,  337  M.)  the  corrupt  reading  of 

the   MSS.  optimua  for  uUimus,  probably  indicates  the  spelling  oUimus  (cfl 

Osc.  ultiumam)  : 

mortalem  summum  Fortuna  repente 

reddidit,  ut  summo  r^gno  famul  oltimus  esset. 

On  the  spellings  vclva  and  vuLva^  Fern,  of  adj.  *v6lvu8  from  volvo^  see  Gorges, 
Lex,  Waicif,  s.  y.  V^dnva  is  the  pronunciation  of  Yarro  (L.  L.  iii.  fr.,  p.  148  Wilm. 
yafer,  velum,  vinum,  yomis,  vulnus,  where  he  giyes  examples  of  initial  x> 
followed  by  the  various  vowels  of  the  alphabet).  This  o{  may  be  L-Eur.  dl, 
e.  g.  tx)2^  wU  (§  10). 

(3)  before  m  with  labial :  wnCbo  for  *om6o,  like  umMZtcus  for  ^mn^  (Gk.  hy^i^aX&i) ; 
the  Greek  (Thracian  ?)  fiofupcua  is  rumj^id  in  Ennius  (A.  xiv.  fr.  8  M.)  and  Livy 
(xxxi.  39.  11).  Perhaps  also  before  ms,  e.  g.  umSrus  from  omao-  (O.  Ind.  ^^a-, 
Arm.  us,  Goth,  ams,  Umbr.  onao-). 

(4)  before  ngu :  unguo,  unguenj  unguentum  for  *(mg%i-  (O.  Ind.  ai^-, '  to  anoint')  ; 
ungula,  like  ungiUa  (Gk.  6vv()  ;  but  longusy  where  the  g  is  not  velar  (jfu),  retains 
the  0  (we  find  however  lun[^m]  beside  lon[jgum]  in  neighbouring  inscrr., 
C.  L  L.  i.  1073).  We  have  also  uncus  for  *oncu8  (Gk.  Syxos),  (but  sssoondam 
C.  I.  L.  i.  1430,  in  a  Cremona  inscription),  &c.  On  the  occasional  use  of  u  for  0^ 
often  for  Greek  o,  before  other  consonant-groups,  e.  g.  tumua  beside  tonuis, 
from  Greek  r6pvosj  O.  Lat.  frandM  (see  ch.  ii.  §  99).  Some  isolated  cases  of 
Hk  for  accented  6  have  various  explanations  ;  hiimuSy  for  ^homua  (cl  Gk.  x^^)* 
may  take  its  u  from  the  analogy  of  humeoj  for  the  word  (not  common  in  the 
oldest  writers ;  hvmi,  for  example,  not  occurring  till  Terence,  Andr.  796)  seems 
to  have  been  first  used  in  the  sense  of  moist  ground,  clay,  e.  g.  Laevius  ap. 
Prise,  i.  p.  969.  7  H.  humum  humidum  pedibus  fodit ;  Yarr.  Men,  531  B.  in 
pavimento  non  audes  facere  laconamf,  at  in  humu  calceos  faois  eUxos ;  Enn. 
Trag,  396  R.  cubitis  pinsibant  humum  ;  Pac.  Trag.  351  B.  tractate  per  aspera 
saxa  et  humum  ;  cf.  Gracch.  Trag,  3  mersit  sequentis  humidum  plantas  (MS. 
plantis)  humum  ;  Priscian's  'old  Latin  huminem*  (i.  p.  97.  i  H.)  may  be  an 
etymological  spelling  to  suit  a  derivation  from  humus,  like  the  spelling  ooUna, 
adapted  to  the  derivation  from  coIo  (Yarro  ap.  Non.  55.  90  M.  ;  *  Serv.'  ad  Aen, 
iii.  134)  ;  fOlkckj  if  for  *f(SLica,  either  follows  the  analogy  of  JuUgo,  or  shows  the 
vowel  of  Julca,  the  form  used  by  Furius  Antias  ap.  Gell.  xviii.  11.  L  4. 

(5)  in  syllables  unaccented  under  the  later  Accent-law  :  the  3  Plur.  suffix 
-<mt  became  -unt  at  the  end  of  the  third  cent.  b.  c.,  though  the  old  spelling 
was  sometimes  retained  even  later.  On  old  inscriptions  we  have  e.  g.  dederont 
{C.  I.  L.  i.  181,  from  Picenum),  oosenUont  on  a  Scipio  epitaph  (i.  39)  (so  on  the 
restored  Columna  Bostrata,  exfodontf  L  195).  Festus  (944.  13  Th.)  quotes 
praed-opiont  (MS.  praedoiiont),  in  the  sense  of  praeoptant,  from  the  Carmen  Saliare, 
and  nequlnontf  an  old  3  PI.  form  of  nequeoj  from  the  Odyssea  of  Livius  Andronious 
(ap.  Fest.  169.  94  Th.  ;  cf.  Paul.  Fest.  163.  14  Th.)  : 

pdrtim  Arrant,  nequinont  Gra^ciam  redire; 

the  Nom.  Sg.  termination  of  Neuter  ES-stems  is  hw  on  an  old  inscription,  epos 
(C.  J.  L,  L  59,  probably  from  Orvieto)  (cf.  Umos  on  old  mirrors,  L  57  and  58)  ; 
the  Ace.  Sg.  termination  of  0-stems  is  -cm  in  the  older  period,  e.  g.  donomy  the 
Nom.  Sg.  is  -OS  (see  Index  to  C.  I.  L,  i),  and  this  spelling  remained  after  u,  t;, 
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e.  g.  eguoa,  arvom,  till  the  time  of  Quintilian,  though  the  pronunciation  may 
have  been  the  ti-sound  (see  §  70).  (On  this  reduction  of  5  to  A  in  unaccented 
syllables,  see  ch.  iii.  §$  18,  a6 ;  another  example  is  the  verb  sunij  for  *som,  with  u 
for  Of  because  of  its  usual  unaccented  character.)  In  late  Latin,  when  H  and 
6  had  come  to  have  nearly,  or  altogether,  the  same  sound,  0  is  often  written  for 
i2,  80  that  the  older  spelling  seems  to  be  revived  (see  ch.  ii.  §  29). 

tf,tJ. 

§  21.  U.  I.-Eur.  u  is  Latin  u,  I.-Eur.  *dhumo-,  *  smoke/  from 
root  dheu-,  'to  move  violently'  (O.  Ind.  dhumfi-,  Gk.  OvfjLOs, 
passion,  Lith.  dumai  PL,  O.  SI.  dymii),  Lat.  fumus;  I.-Euir. 
*mu8-, '  a  mouse '  (O,  Ind.  miiS-,  Gk.  fxvs,  O.  EngL  mus,  O.  SI. 
myfit),  Lat.  mu9.  It  is  generally  a  grade  of  a  eu-root  as  1  of  an  ei- 
root  (§  1%).  Latin  u,  older  ou,  may  represent  also  I.-Eur.  eu  or  ou, 
e.g.  dico,  older  dotu^o  (see  §§  35, 41),  Latin  u,  older  oi,  oe,  I.-Eur. 
oi,  e.g.  cura  (§  38),  and  sometimes  has  arisen  from  u  by '  compensa- 
tion/ e.g.  dumus^  older  dtismo-  (Paul.  Fest.  47.  20  Th.),  a  spelling 
retained  in  the  proper  name  Bu^mius;  dumetumiox  dti^m-y  in  Virgil 
MSS.  spelt  dummelunij  shows  that  'Hm-  is  equivalent  to  -umm-. 
In  the  unaccented  syllable  ii  may  represent  au,  e.g.  defrudo 
hoin Jraudo,  includo  from  claudo  (ch.  iii..§  18).  On^Sr,  cur  for 
*/Sr,  qiwr,  see  §  16.  I.-Eur.  u  is  in  Umbr.  and  perhaps  in 
some  other  dialects  i,  e.g.  Umbr.  j^^  'fruges'  Ace.  PI.  (see 
von  Planta,  i.  129). 

$  22.  other  examples  of  Lat.  u,  L-Enr.  u.  Lat.  frunisci  (Goth,  brulg'an, 
'  to  use,'  Germ,  brauchen,  O.  Engl.  brQcan,  Engl,  to  brook) ;  jUs,  broth  (O.  Ind. 
yula-,  Gk.  C^firj  for  *  (vc-fajy  leaven,  Lith.  juszS)  ;  aUtus  (O.  Ind.  syutii-,  Gk. 
ytO'ttdrruTOs) ;  «>4tUu8  (Horn.  fiwkvr6y-5t). 

§  28.  a,  I.-Eur.  ii,  Lat  «{,  appears  often  in  the  weak  grade  of 
an  eu-root,  e.g.  I.-Eur.  *ytlgo-,  *  a  yoke/  weak  grade  of  yeug-, '  to 
join '  (O.  Ind.  yugd-,  Gk.  &y6v^  Goth,  jtlk,  O.  SI.  igo  for  jtlgo), 
lokt.  jiiffum ;  I.-Eur.  luk-,  weak  grade  of  leuk-,  *  to  shine'  (O.  Ind. 
riic-,  Gk.  djui^i-AvKT;,  twilight),  Lat.  lUcema,  I.-Eur.  ti  (Lat.  ii) 
is  also  the  weak  grade  of  a  w6-root,  e.g.  I.-Eur.  *p6ruti,  'last 
year '  (Gk.  w^/wcri),  from  *wete8-,  *  year/  and  similarly  in  the 
unaccented  syllable  Latin  S  often  appears  for  ui,  e.  g.  concutio  for 
*c(mqu€tio  from  qu&tio  (see  ch.  iii.  §  25).  Lat.  u  often  represents 
I.-Eur.  (and  older  Latin)  5 ;  for  an  d  passed  at  the  end  of  the 
third  cent.  b.c.  into  the  sound  u^  when  in  the  unaccented  syllable 
(unless  saved  by  a  preceding  r,  m),  ag.  donum  from  earlier  donom. 
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but  equom  till  the  time  of  Quintilian ;  and  even  in  the  accented 
syllable  ^  came  to  assume  a  i^-sound  before  certain  consonant- 
groups,  e.g.  culpa^  older  colpa^  FulvittSy  older  Folviug  (see  §  ao). 
(On  equom,  divom,  &c.,  see  §§  70,  1 35). 

Lat.  a  offered  more  resistance  than  &  to  the  usual  transition 
of  a  short  vowel  in  the  open  imaccented  syllable  to  I  (earlier  ^, 
and  always  before  r),  e.g.  sdcer  (Gk.  Uvpoij  (ch.  iii.  §  18).  Before 
I  and  labials  it  passed  in  open  unaccented  syllables  (especially 
when  the  next  syllable  contained  an  i  in  hiatus)  into  the 
tf-soimd,  which  ultimately  was  written  and  pronounced  ^,  e.g. 
mdnnbiae,  f/ianidiae,  manibiis,  dissupo,  dissipo.  That  it  ever  had 
the  «(*-sound,  the  sound  of  Greek  v,  in  the  accented  syllable  of 
native  Latin  words  is  doubtful.  [On  (quid)lubet  and  (quid)- 
libet,  &c.  see  ch.  ii.  §  16].  Before  a  vowel  in  the  unaccented 
syllable  Latin  u  may  represent  I.-Eur.  ew,  ow,  Lat.  ov,  e.g. 
denuo  for  de  novo,  eluo  for  e-lavo  (I.-Eur.  *16w6)  (ch.  iii.  §  ^4) ; 
before  /and  labials  any  short  vowel,  e.  g.  occupo  from  cap-,  to  take 
(ch.  iiL  §  18),  and  before  any  consonant-group  Latin  d,  e.g. 
hbmulltts  for  '^Aomdn-lo-  (see  §  20).  Final  -ii,  like  other  short 
vowels,  normally  became  S,  and  might  be  elided  (ch.  iii.  §§  37, 38). 

A  close  relation  exists  in  Latin,  as  in  I.-Eur.,  between  u  and 
w,  vocalic  and  consonantal  u.  After  I  and  r  the  vowel  ii  became 
a  consonant  in  the  second  cent.  B.C.  in  Latin,  e.g.  larva  (Idrua, 
Plant.),  arvum  [druoSy  -a,  -om  Plant.),  rnilvuB  {mtluos,  Plant), 
pelvis,  &c.  (see  ch.  iii.  §  48).  For  Latin  u  (earlier  S),  the  parasitic^ 
or  svarabhaktic  vowel,  in  oculws  from  dc^lo^,  speculum  from  sp^e^ 
I0-,  oraculum  from  ord-clo-,  see  ch.  ii.  §  154. 

I.-Eur.  ii  is  Umbro-Osc.  u,  e.g.  Umbr.  subra  *  supra,'  though 
sometimes  we  find  0  written  in  Umbr,  [ia  in  the  Lat.  alph.,  for 
the  native  alphabet  did  not  distinguish  the  O-  and  the  U-sound^ 
(see  ch.  i.  §  i)].  In  Oscan  we  find  in  after  t,  d,  n  (s  ?),  e.  g.  tiurrf 
*  turrim,'  Diumpais  *  Lumpis '  ('  to  the  Nymphs  *),  Niumsiefs 
*Numerii'  Gen.  Sg.,  an  affection  of  u  which  resembles  Boeot. 
Tiov\a  (Att.  TtJxT?),  or  Engl.  *  pure,'  &c.  (pronounced  pin-),  (see 
von  Planta,  i.  p.  it 2). 

$  24.  Lat.  ii  for  I.-Bur.  tL  I.-£ur.  -ii-  in  the  U-stem  suffix  is  Latin  ik  of 
frudus,  maniks,  kc. ;  the  I. -Eur.  preposition  *upd  (O.  Ind.  6pa,  Gk.  tito,  0.  Ir. 
fo  for  *wo,  with  p  di'opped  between  vowels,  and  u  tamed  into  w,  Goth,  uf, 
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EngL  of-ten)  is  Latin  8-ub  (see  ch.  ix.  §  5a)  ;  the  preposition  *iipdi*,  *updri 
(O.  Ind.  upAri,  Gk.  tnrct/i,  inrfp,  O.  Ir.  for,  from  *wer,  with  suppression  of  p, 
Goth,  ufar,  Engl,  over,  o'er)  is  Latin  s-uper  (see  ch.  ix.  §  53)  ;  I. -Eur.  *snuso-, 
'daughter-in-law'  (O.  Ind.  snusa-,  Arm.  nu,  Gr.  yv(<r)6sy  O.  EngL  snoru, 
Germ.Schnur,  O.  SI.  snucha),  isLat.  ndnu ;  I.-Eur.  *&liito-,  'famous,' from  &leu-, 
*  to  hear '  (O.  Ind.  Srutil-,  Gr.  K\vr6sj  O.  Ir.  cloth,  Gaul.  Cluto-ida,  O.  H.  Germ. 
Hlud-olfy  Hlot-hari,  from  hari,  'army/  whence  Lothair,  &c.),  is  Lat.  inrdiUus, 
iBier  in-cttius;  I. -Eur.  *rudhro-,  'red,'  from  the  root  reudh-,  'to  be  red'  (O.  Ind. 
rudhird-,  Gk.  ipv0p6s,  O.  SI.  rudru)  is  Lat.  ruber  ;  Lat.  musca  (the  Romance  forms 
prove  u)j  Gk.  fjuita  for  *nvaya,  Lith.  mus^  ;  Lat.  ^v^nis  (0.  Ind.  yvLya.n-),juvencu8 
from  I.-Eur.  ♦yiiwnio-  (0.  Ind.  yuvaSA-,  Gk.  Tcwc-tytfos,  O.  Ir.  6ac,  Welsh  ieuanc, 
Gaul.  Jovincillus,  Goth,  juggs  for  *juvunga-,  O.  Engl,  geong)  ;  Lat.  /uga  (Gk. 
ipvyri)  from  root  bheug-,  *to  flee'  (Gk.  ^fv7a;)  ;  Lat.  urgeo  from  urg-,  the  weak 
grade  of  the  root  werg-,  '  to  confine,  press '  (Gk.  ^•(f)ipyoif,  Lat.  vergo.) 

$  25.  Iiatin  ft  and  Latin  5.  We  have  seen  that  Latin  6  became  H  when 
unaccented,  and  even  in  the  accented  syllable  before  certain  consonant-groups, 
and  that  in  late  Latin  H  and  5  came  to  have  the  same  sound  and  were  often 
exchanged  in  spelling  (see  §  17  and  ch.  ii.  $  39).  Some  doubtful  oases  may 
be  discussed  here.  As  turbo  and  turba  (Gk.  ripfirjf  arvpfidiu)  come  from  I. -Eur. 
turb-,  from  tur-,  the  weak  grade  of  tw6r-,  '  to  twirl,'  so  I.-Eur.  qlU*-,  ghSr-,  the 
weak  grades  of  q^r-,  gh^r-,  seem  to  appear  in  Latin  as  cur-^fur,  e.g.  /iimuSf 
an  oven,  from  I.-Eur.  ghllrno-  (O.  SI.  grunii,  'a  kettle'),  but/ormtu,  warm,  from 
L-Eur.  ghXormo-  (O.  H.  G.  warm,  Engl.  warm).  Whether  Nonius,  who 
derives /untua  from  formus,  has  any  justification  in  spelling  the  word  Jbrnits 
(531.  34  M.)  is  uncertain ;  but  fomax  has  0,  and  Plautus  Epid.  119  puns  on 
fumo  (so  the  MSS.),  and /oro.  Curro  may  then  stand  for  ^qSrso-  from  the  root 
q!ier-  (cf.  Lat.  querqu&rus)  ;  curtua  cannot  be  the  same  as  Gk.  tc€Lpr6Sf  from  the 
root  ker-  of  Gk.  Ktipca,  but  must  stand  for  *q5lrto-,  from  a  root  q5ter- ;  corpus 
must  represent  *q»orpes-,  not  *q5lrpee-  (cf.  O.  Ind.  kfp-)  ;  uraus  may  be 
a  loanword  (Lucanian,  according  to  Yarro,  L.  L,  v.  100),  or  may  owe  its  u  to 
a  velar  guttural  -rq%- ;  urceu«  cannot  be  connected  with  drca ;  the  spelling 
forciUia  in  MSS.  of  Catullus  (cv.  a)  must  be  late,  if  the  word  is  connected  with 
Hesychius'  <povpicopf  ^vpKosj  which  point  to  u  (Cyprian  <f>optc§s  «  xapoMti  shows 
dialectal  o  for  v)  ;  urbs  (cf.  Mars,  en  urbid  *  in  urbe')  cannot  be  connected  with 
orbSy  so  that  there  is  no  etymological  appropriateness  in  the  play  on  these 
words  which  is  often  found  in  the  later  poets  (e.  g.  Rutil.  i.  66). 

§  26.  The  Diphthongs.  In  its  treatment  of  the  diphthongs 
ai,  aUj  ei,  [(1)  I.-Eur.  ei  and  in  Latin  also,  (2)  I.-Eur.  ai  (oi?)  in 
the  post-tonic  syllable,  (3)  I.-Eur.  ai,  oi  in  the  final  syllable], 
oi,  auy  [(i)  I.-Eur.  eu,  (2)  I.-Eur.  ou],  Latin  stands  halfway 
between  Oscan  an  Umbrian.  In  Oscan  they  are  all  retained 
intact,  except  that  the  t-element  has  sunk  to  an  e-sound  ^.  In 
Umbrian  they  are  all  reduced  to   simple  sounds,  e.g.  Umbr. 


*  Perhaps  both  in  Oscan  and  Latin      a  sound  between  open  i  and  e,  just 
the  second  element  of  ai,  &c.  was      as  in  German  and  English. 
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devo-,  Osc.  deivo-,  *  god  ^ ;  Umbrian  toro-,  Osc.  raupo-,  bull ; 
Umbr.  toto,  Osc.  tchFto,  people,  community  [I.-Eur.  *teuta-, 
Goth.  J^iuda,  whence  some  derive  '  Teuton,*  O.  Ir.  tuath,  Graul. 
Teuto-bodiaci,  W.  tud  (in  Gaelic  tuath  is  used  for  *  the  country- 
people/  *the  tenantry^),  Lith.  tauta],  (see  von  Planta,  i.  p.  137). 
In  the  Latin  of  Cicero^s  time  ae  (from  ai)  and  au  are  the  only 
survivors ;  and  even  they  tend  in  rustic  or  colloquial  speech  to 
single  sounds,  e,  0,  e.g.pretor,  plostrum.  Diphthongs  whose  two 
elements  had  affinity  of  sound,  such  as  ei,  ou,  are  naturally  the 
first  to  be  simplified ;  ei,  for  example,  both  in  Greek  and  in  the 
Teutonic  languages,  passed  early  into  a  long  i-sound.  The  oldest 
Latin  inscriptions  offer  with  great  fidelity  ei  for  I.-Eur.  ei,  as  also 
for  the  ei  to  which  I.-Eur.  ai,  oi,  when  unaccented,  were  reduced. 
Thus  on  the  S.  C.  de  Bacchanalibus  of  186  b.c.  {C.LL,  i.  196) 
we  have  deicermt  (I.-Eur.  ei),  inceideretis  (I.-Eur.  post-tonic  ai), 
foideratei  (I.-Eur.  final  -oi).  But  this  diphthong  soon  became 
identical  in  pronunciation  with  the  long  i- vowel,  so  that  spelling- 
reformers  like  Accius  and  Lucilius  used  i  and  ei  for  this  long 
i-sound  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  past  history  of  the 
sound  (see  ch.  i.  §  9),  and  the  practice  grew  up  of  using  ei  to 
indicate  the  long  vowel-sound,  i  to  indicate  the  short.  Ou  is 
also  sometimes  used  for  Latin  u  (I.-Eur.  oi),  e.g.  couraverunt 
(CLL.  i.  1419,  from  Picenum),  though  not  at  all  to  the  same 
extent  as  ei  for  t.  Ou  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  simple 
sound  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  b.  c.  Ai  became  ae  a  little 
later.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  cent.  B.C.  we  find  the 
spelling  ae  estabUshed  in  use,  with  an  occasional  resort  at  the 
transition  period  to  a  spelling  aei\  but  the  original  spelling  (not 
pronunciation)  was  again  brought  into  fashion  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  and  is  foimd  occasionally  on  epitaphs  even  of  the  late 
Empire.  On  the  diphthongal  sound  of  ae  (Germ.  Kaiser  is 
evidence  of  this  sound  in  Lat.  Caemr)^  au^  see  ch.  ii.  §  32. 

Oi  passed  (through  oe)  into  u  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
cent.  B.C.,  though  (?i,  and  afterwards  oe^  were  long  retained 
on  official  inscriptions  in  phrases  like  faciundum  coiraverunt 
(caeraverunt),  e.g.  C.LL.  i.  567  (Capua)  of  106  B.C.:  tnurum 
et  pluteum  faciund,  coeravere,  where  the  spelling  murum 
(older  moerum,  moirom)  shows  that  the  pronunciation  was  ii, 
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not  oe^  and  in  some  words  of  the  official  or  legal  style  like 
poena^  foedus. 

The  long  diphthongs  are  not  common  in  I.-Eur.^  so  that  we 
have  hardlj  sufficient  material  from  which  to  discover  their 
history  in  Latin.  In  the  Veda,  the  oldest  literature  of  India, 
we  see  a  tendency  to  use  final  -a  (I.-Eur.  -o)  before  a  consonant 
initial,  final  -du  (I.-Eur.  -ou)  before  a  vowel  initial  (e.g.  deva 
and  devau  in  Dual  of  devd-,  I.-Eur.  *deivo-, '  god ') ;  and  the 
development  of  ei  and  ou  in  roots  and  suffixes  in  the  various 
I.-Eur.  languages  suggests  that  doublets  of  this  sort^  ei  and  e, 
ou  and  6,  already  existed  in  the  case  of  these  two  diphthongs  of 
kindred  elements  in  what  is  called  '  the  Indo-European  period.' 
Long  diphthongs,  composed  of  sounds  not  so  nearly  allied  as 
e  and  i,  5  and  u,  may  have  taken  on  Latin  soil  a  different  course 
of  development,  according  as  they  were  final  or  not.  When 
final,  the  second  element  may  have  been  suppressed  (probably 
after  passing  through  the  doublet-stage),  just  as  in  later  .times 
a  short  final  vowel  has  been  suppressed  after  a  long  syllable  in 
words  like  exempldr(e),  nev{e).  When  followed  by  a  consonant 
the  long  element  must  have  been  shortened,  by  the  rule  that  any 
long  vowel  is  shortened  before  y,  w,  n,  m,  1,  r,  &c.  followed  by 
a  consonant,  so  that  ai  (ay)  would  pass  to  the  ordinary  diphthong- 
sound  aij  au  (aw)  to  au^  eu  to  e»,  oi  to  oi;  just  as  we  have  vintua 
from  *went-  (root  we-,  *  to  blow,*  Gk.  Sijfxi)  (see  below,  §  45). 

§  27.  AI.  I.-Eur.  ai  is  Lat.  ae  (older  a»),  e.g.  the  I.-Eur.  root 
aiw6-,  *  time,  life  ^  (Gk.  aldvy  i^C  for  *aif  €(<r)i,  with  Ion.  Att.  5  for 
alF;  as  in  ikdd  for  *iA.aif d,  O.  Ir.  ais,  aes,  Goth,  aivs,  O.  Engl,  ft), 
appears  in  Latin  aevum  ;  I.-Eur.  aidh-,  ^  to  bum,'  (O.  Ind.  ^dhas-^ 
•firewood,'  Gk.  aWo),  O.  Ir.  aid,  aed,  *fire,'  O.  H.  G.  eit,  *pyre/  O. 
Engl,  ad),  in  Latin  aedes,  lit.  '  where  the  fire  is  kept  up/  aestus. 
In  the  last  root  I.-Eur.  ai  is  the  weak  grade  of  ayS^  thus  aidh-. 
of  aySdh-  (aye-  is  seen  in  I.-Eur.  *ayes-,  *  metal,  gleaming  metal'), 
and  in  the  first  of  ai  (§  45)  (cf.  O.  Ind.  ayu-).  In  the 
unaccented  syllable  ae  became  I,  e.g.  inquire,  occldo  from  quaere, 
caedo  (see  ch.  iii.  §  1 8)^  or  rather  ai  became  ei,  then  f ,  e.  g.  inceideretis 
on  the  S.  C.  de  Bacch. ;  and  in  the  final  syllable^  e.g.  tutUdi 
(O.  Ind,  tutud^)  with  the  i  Sg.  Perf.  Middle  ending  -ai  or  -oi 
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(ch.  viii.  §  76).  On  rustic  and  colloquial  e  for  ae^  and  on  the  late 
Latin  confusion  of  ae^  e,  oe  (that  is,  oe  which  had  been  restored, 
§  38),  see  ch.  ii.  §§  41,  44.  A  spurious  diphthong  ai  is  found  in 
the  verb  aio  (for  *aAio,  §116),  ain  (toT*aiMe),ai6at  (dissyllabic), &c. 

§  28.  L-Eur.  ai,  Lat.  ae  (ai).  Lat.  eaedo  from  L-Eur.  root  skaidli-  (Goth, 
skaidan,  0.  Engl.  BCftdan,  EngL  water-shed,  Lith.  sk^diio,  *  I  separate ')  ;  Lat. 
scaeouB  (Gk.  aitai^f)^)  ;  Lat.  laevm  (Gk.  kat(f)6s,  O.  SI.  Ifiyu)  ;  Lat.  caeous  from 
L-Eiir.  */caiko-,  '  blind  *  (O.  Ir.  caech,  with  another  sense,  ^  empty,'  cf.  GaeL 
caooh-ag,  'a  nut  without  a  kernel,'  Goth,  haihs ;  in  Gk.  MouevKXUf  <  to  gape  about,' 
the  cu  has  become  oc,  through  the  assimilating  influence  of  the  accented  v)  ; 
Lat.  haereo  from  I.-Eur.  root  ghais-  (Lith.  galszti,  '  to  tarry ' ;  Gk)th.  us-gaisjan, 
'  to  frighten,'  lit.  '  cause  to  hesitate,'  Engl,  gaze) ;  Lat.  haedus  (Goth,  gaits,  Engl, 
goat)  ;  Lat.  ZSvtr  from.  L-Eur.  *daiwer-,  O.  Ind.  dfivib*-.  Arm.  taigr,  Gk.  9&ip, 
0.  H.  G.  zeihhur,  O.  Eng.  t&oor,  Lith.  dSyeris,  O.  SI.  ddveri)  is  a  late  Latin 
spelling  for  laevir,  the  i  being  due  to  the  analogy  of  vir. 

$  20.  AI,  AJB  on  Insoripticna.  We  have  ae  on  the  S.  G.  Baoch.  {C.LL.L  196) 
of  186  B.  a  in  aedem  (along  with  aiquom^  taheUUj  datai,  &c)  ;  AemUiua  on  three 
inscriptions  of  187  b.  c.  (i.  535-7),  but  AimHUus  (C.  J.  L.  ii.  5041)  of  189  b.  a  ; 
aetaU  on  a  Scipio  epitaph  of  c  130  b.  a  (L  34),  (along  with  quairaitia)  ;  quaestor^ 
quaeroj  praetor  are  established  spellings  in  the  Lex  Bantina  of  133-118  b.  a*  (i. 
197),  the  Lex  Bepetundarum  of  123-139  b.  c.  (i.  198),  &c  The  spelling  aeij 
which  we  find  once  or  twice  towards  the  end  of  the  second  cent.  b.  c  ,  conquaeitvoei 
(in  the  post-tonic  syllable  under  the  older  Accent  Law)  (L  551,  of  139  b.  a), 
CaeicOiua  (i.  547  b.,  'of  141  or  116  b.c.,'  Momms.,  and  i.  1487,  from  Migorca), 
Cci«iaan[u5]  [L  378,  on  a  coin  with  an  alphabet  A-X,  so  older  than  the  intro- 
duction of  Y,  Z  (ch.  i.  §  9)],  Caeidia  (ix.  3087,  from  Sulmo),  seems  to  mark  the 
transition  stage.  Often  at  and  cm  are  found  side  by  side,  e.  g.  praitans  a/en 
Martio  emeru  (i.  11 48,  from  Cora)  ;  aetatei  and  8aip[i8]ume  on  the  dedicatory 
inscription  of  the  Faliscan  *  collegium  cocorum '  (Zvet.  J.  1. 1.  79  a).  The 
spelling  CaiaoTf  &c  is  frequent  on  inscriptions  of  Claudius'  reign,  when  anti- 
quarian lore  was  in  fashion  (e.  g.  C.  I.  L,  yi  353),  and  we  find  on  epitaphs  of 
the  late  Empire  Vakriai  (Rossi,  i.  113,  of  359  A.D.),  quai  and  fiUai  (Bossi,  i  410, 
of  393  A.  n.),  &c  E  is  not  regularly  exchanged  with  ae  till  the  fourth  cent.  a.  d. 
on  inscriptions  (Seelmann,  Auaapr.  LaL  p.  995),  but  in  dialectal  inscrr.  it  is  of 
course  much  earlier,  e.  g.  udre  for  caedere  on  an  old  inscr.  of  the  Umbrian 
territory  (C.  J.  L.  xi.  4766),  and  in  plebeian  from  the  first  cent.  a.  d.  (Hammer, 
Loc.  Verbr.  p.  11).  The  use  of  ai,  ae  for  <i  is  a  feature  of  inscriptions  of  the 
Etruscan  country  (see  Mem.  IsU  Lombard,  1899),  e.  g.  Pains9O08  on  a  Praenestine 
mirror  (C.  L  L,  xiv.  4098)  [cf.  Saetumi  on  a  Praenestine  vase  (L  48),  and  perhaps 
Lat.  Aesciddpius  for  'AaMXam6s]  ;  we  have  ei  in  queistores  (i.  183,  Marsic). 

§  80.  ATT.  I.-Eur.  au  is  Latin  an,  which  in  the  unaccented 
syllable  became  u  (see  ch.  iii.  §  18),  and  in  the  accented  syllable 
was  in  dialectal  Latin  5  (e.  g.  Plautus'  Umbrian  name  was  Plotu9 
*  splay «foot,'  Paul.  Pest.  305.  7  Th.).  Thus  the  I.-Eur.  root  aug-, 
indicating  *  growth'  or  *  strength,'  a  weak  grade  of  the  root  aw6g- 
of  Gk.  i(F)4(a>  (O.  Ind.  ojas-,  Goth,  aukan,  *  to  multiply,'  EngL 
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eke  vb.,  Lith.  &ugu, '  I  grow/  Gk.  at!f o),  av$av<o)  appears  in  Latin 
atip-eOf  augu9-tu9  j  the  I.-Eur.  particle  *au  [Gk.  o5,  av-T€^  aS-rty, 
Goth,  au-ky  *  also '  (with  -k  like  Gr.  yc),  O.  Engl,  eac,  Eng.  eke 
advb.],  in  Latin  au^t  (Osc.  avti,  Umbr.  ote\  au-tem  (Osc.  avt). 
This  I.-Eur.  "^au  is  perhaps  similarly  the  weak  grade  of  *a-we, 
(see  ch.  X.  §  4).  Lat.  au  represents  the  weak  grade  of  an  I.-Eur. 
du-root  in  ausculum  (Plant.)  beside  os  from  I.-Eur.  *6us  (of. 
cdtus  beside  cds^  §  54). 

§  81.  Other  examples.  Lat.  paueua  (Goth,  favai  PI.,  Engl,  few)  ;  Lat. 
aurdra  for  ^aiiaUsa  (Gk.  avfuov  for  *avapiov,  dyx'^vpos  vv(  ApolL  Rhod.,  '  nearing 
the  dawn/  Lith.  ausz-rk,  0.  Scand.  austr,  O.  H.  G.  Ostar,  Engl,  east)  from 
I.-Eur.  aus-y  a  weak  grade  of  Hw^s-,  '  to  gleam '  (cf.  Gk.  ^  for  *&fca5),  whence 
*au80-y  'gold'  (Lat. aurum,  Lith.  ^uksas);  Lat.  auria  for  *ausis,  aus-cUUo  (O.  Ir. 
au,  a  Keuter  S-stem,  Gk>th.  ausG,  an  N-stem,  Lith.  ausls)  from  I.-Eur.  *aus-, 
a  weak  grade  of  *&wd8-  [cf.  Gk.  aZv  {(fat),  I  perceive  ;  but  o^  is  a  Greek  develop- 
ment of  the  high  grade  ^us ;  cf.  O.  Ind.  Avis,  *  openly '].  Lat.  au-y  away,  as 
in  au'/ero,  aurfugio  (Pruss.  au-  of  au-mii-sna-n  Ace.,  'washing  off ' ;  0.  SI.  u-  of 
u-myti,  *  to  wash  off*)  from  I.-Eur.  'au,  a  weak  grade  of  *awe  (*awo  ?)  (O.  Ind. 
&va,  '  away/  ava-bhr-,  '  aufero  ')•  It^  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  this  Lat. 
au^  representing  L-Eur.  au  (a  reduction  of  L-Eur.  &wd)  from  Lat.  au^  a  reduc- 
tion of  Lat.  doS,  dxij  e.  g.  audeo  from,  avidus.  (Other  examples  in  ch.  iii.  §  16.  9.) 
On  the  occasional  appearance  of  U  for  au  in  the  accented  syllable,  e.  g.  aed/rude 
'sine  fraude '  in  the  Lex  Bepetundarum, post-class.  dudOf  and  on  the  plebeian 
and  dialectal  reduction  of  au  to  d,  e.  g.  plostrumy  Clodiua,  see  ch.  ii.  §§  36-37. 

§  82.  EI.  I.-Eur.  ei  was  in  Old  Latin  ei ;  but  this  diphthong 
became  identical  with  the  sound  of  long  t,  so  that  in  inscriptions 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  B.C.  the  symbol  ei  is 
used  not  only  for  I.-Eur.  ei,  but  also  for  I.-Eur.  i,  and  some 
spelling  reformers  proposed  to  reserve  the  letter  I  for  short  i,  and 
the  diphthong-symbol  EI  for  long  i  (see  ch.  i.  §  9).  In  Oscan, 
however^  the  diphthong  is  preserved*  In  Latin  it  is  used  in 
the  interjection  Aei,  «,  from  which  comes  the  verb  e^Ulo. 
Instances  of  I.-Eur.  ei,  Latin  ei  or  i,  are:  L-Eur.  deik-,  *  to  show, 
say'  (Gk.  deu-iw/ii,  Goth,  ga-teiha,  'I  declare'),  Lat.  dico,  O. 
Lat.  deicOy  Osc.  deicum  Inf.;  I.-Eur.  bheidh-,  'to  beUeve,  trust' 
(Gr.  'jr€i6onai)y  Lat.  fido,  O.  Lat.  /eido.  Before  a  vowel  ei,  ej 
became  e  in  Latin,  e.  g.  eo  from  I.-Eur.  ei-,  ^  to  go,'  both  in  the 
accented  (§  63),  and  in  the  unaccented  syllable  (ch.  iii.  §  24). 
O.  Lat.  ei,  class.  ?,  may  represent  other  I-diphthongs  in  the  final  or 
unaccented  syllables,  e.  g.  in  lUtUdi  Perf .  (O.  Ind.  tutude),  I.-Eur. 
-ai  or  -oi  (ch,  viii.  §  76);  in  pdpuU  Nom.  PI.  (oldest  Lat,  poploe\ 

II  2 
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I.-Eur.  -oi ;  in  con-cido  from  caedo,  older  caulo,  I.-Eur.  ai.  The  older 
spelling  of  all  these  words  shows  -ei,  tutudei,  pop(u)lei,  conceido, 
sometimes  e,  e.g.ploirume  ^]planmi,'  Nom.  Pl.^  on  a  Scipio  epitaph 
{C.LL.  i.  3a).  Greek  €i  before  a  vowel  was  written  e,  e.  g. 
Alexandria,  Ddreua  (shortened  to  e,  e.g.  balneum),  later  I,  e.g. 
Alexandria  (shortened  to  I)  (of.  eh.  ii.  §  143). 

$  88.  Other  examples  of  I. -Eur.  ei.  L-Eur.  *ei-ti,  3  Sg.  Pres.  Ind.  of 
ei',  *to  go'  (O.  Ind.  4ti,  Gk.  ttaiy  Lith.  eiti,  eTt),  Lat.  it  (with  I  in  Old 
Latin,  but  class,  ij  a  shortening  produced  in  the  course  of  the  second 
cent.  B.C.  by  the  influence  of  the  flnal  -f,  ch.  iii.  §  49);  I.-Eur.  *deiwo-,  'god' 
(O.  Ind.  der^-,  Lith.  dSyas,  Ir.  dla,  Gaul.  Atiovova,  W.  dwy-fol,  *  divine/ 
O.  Engl.  Tlwes-deBg,  *  Tuesday  * ;  butOk.  Miosis  for*5«ftoy,  likeO.  Ind.  divyi-), 
Lat.  dRvuSy  on  the  Dvenos  inscription  deiuo-.  When  6  of  the  flnal  syllable 
was  weakened  to  Hf  deivos  became  *deius  (for  *d^vus,  the  v  being  absorbed  by 
the  following  u,  §  70),  deivom  became  *d^ium,  which  passed  into  de{y)usj 
de{y)um  as  *ei-um,  Ace.  M.  of  is,  into  e{y)-umj  *ei-o  i  Sg.  into  e{y)o,  so  that  the 
word  would  be  declined  deus^  deiveif  deivdf  deurn,  &c. ;  from  this  variation  arose 
the  *  doublets'  divus^  divi,  divo^  divum,  &c.,  and  deuSf  dei,  deo,  deum,  &c.  (cf. 
C.  I.  L.  i.  63a  sei  deo  sei  deivae)  ;  some  grammarians  of  Yarro's  time  proposed 
to  restrict  divus  to  the  sense  of  a  mortal  made  a  god  (so  later  divas  Augustus), 
but  Yarro  contested  the  accuracy  of  this  usage,  showing  that  in  old  times 
divus  was  the  word  for  any  god  (Yarro,  L.  L,  iv.  fr.,  p.  150  Wilm.  ;  cf,  Serv.  ad 
Aen,  xii.  139  diva  deam,  &c).  lUus  (cf.  Hm^ts,  older  r«tv-),  seu  (cf.  fifv^,  older 
seive)  are  to  be  similarly  explained,  though  some  prefer  to  suppose  that  the 
prior  stages  of  all  three  words  were  *d?us,  VSus,  *8eu  (like  Alexandra,  DarSus, 
&c.),  and  quote  levis  as  an  example  of  the  passage  of  ei  before  v  into  e  (cf. 
Ok.  k€i{f)os)  (von  Planta,  Osk.-Umbr,  DidL  i.  p.  145).  Neu,  ceu  are  most  naturally 
explained  as  shortenings  from  *fiSu  (ct  nSve),  *cSu  (cf.  Gk.  tc^,  hat.  cS-terif  B.  B. 
XV.  313),  though  they  also  admit  of  being  referred  to  *nei-u  (fi*om  O.  Lat.  tiet, 
ni,  used  in  the  sense  of  class,  n^),  and  from  a  Locative,  either  Demon  str.  *ce% 
(ch.  viL  %  15)  or  Relative  ijuei,  qui  (ch.  viL  $  23).  On  meio  see  ch.  viii.  $  6, 
^us  ch.  vii.  %  13,  peicnr  below  §  116. 

%  84.  EI  and  I  in  Insoriptions,  Ao.  On  the  S.  G.  de  Bacchanalibus 
of  186  B.  c.  (C.  I.  L,  i.  196)  we  have  deicerent  (I.-Eur.  ei),  inceideretis  (I.-Eur. 
post-tonic  ai),  foideratei  (I. -Eur.  final  -oi).  But  we  have  ei  employed  merely 
to  indicate  long  i  in  audeire  of  the  Lex  Repetundarum  of  193-192  a.  a 
(i.  198);  ameiciHam  of  the  Lex  Agraria  of  izi  B.C.  (i.  900)  ;  ameicorumy 
vSneire  (i.  903,  of  78  b.  c.)  ;  erceiscunda  deividunda  and  feient  of  the  Lex  Rubria 
of  49  B.  c.  (i.  905)  ;  esureis  on  a  leaden  bullet  used  at  the  siege  of  Perusia 
with  the  cruel  message  carved  on  it,  eeureis  el  me  cdas  (i.  692)  ;  veivos 
(i.  1956),  &c. ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  function  of  ei  in  the  Plautine  text 
represented  by  the  Codex  Ambrosianus  (see  Index  to  Studemund's  Apograph, 
p.  504).  Even  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  cent.  b.  c.  we  have  opeinod 
dtuincam  ttd  on  a  Praenestine  mirror  with  a  representation  of  a  gaming-table 
{Rendic  Acoad.  Lincei,  v.  p.  253,  1889).  The  transition  stage  from  ei  to  t  is 
perhaps  marked  by  the  spelling  e  in  ploirutne  (Nom.  PI.)  on  a  Scipio  epitaph 
of  the  end  of  the  third  cent  b.  c.  (C.  /.  L.  i.  39),  oonpnmesise  on  the  S.  G. 
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Bacch.  of  i86  b.  c  {i»  196 ;  cf.  ameiserunty  i.  904))  though  this  spelling  is  often 
nothing  but  a  dialectal  variety,  e.  g.  uecos  (Lat.  vet-,  vicus)  on  an  inscription 
from  the  Marsic  territory  (i.  183)  (cf.  Umbr.  devo-,  'god/  Lat.  dtvo-).  Now  and 
then  we  find  ei  written  for  a  short  vowel,  as  in  inpeirator  on  the  inscription  of 
Aem.  Paulus  Macedonicus,  from  Spain  (C.  /.  L.  ii.  5041,  of  189  b.  c),  leiienu 
(see  eh.  ii.  $  130),  and  seine  on  the  Lex  Repetundarum  (L  198) ;  so  in  the 
Ambrosian  Palimpsest  of  Plautus,  ibeis,  Cos.  92  ;  curabeiSy  Mere.  536.  And  ei 
appears  occasionally  even  for  the  s-sound,  as  in  pleib-,  in  an  old  inscription 
found  between  Rome  and  Ostia  {Eph,  Epigr.  i.  3),  in  leigibus  on  a  Praenestine 
cippus  of  erratic  orthography  (jpro  sed  sueq  for  pro  ae  suisquef  &c.)  (C.  I.  L, 
ziv.  3893),  and  in  decreivii  on  the  Spanish  inscription  of  189  b.c.,  just 
mentioned  (C.  /.  L.  ii.  5041)  (see  ch.  ii.  §  11).  The  Dative  forms  in  -e  on  old 
inscriptions  (e.  g.  C.  /.  L,  i.  mo  lunone  Seispitei  Matri)  are  best  explained 
as  graphical  varieties  of  the  Dat.  in  -ei,  class,  -i  (see  ch.  vi.  §  38),  and  similarly 
the  3  Sg.  Perf.  Act.  forms  in  -ed,  -et^  e.  g.  f^aced  on  the  Praenestine  fibula,  dedet 
(beside  ceptQ  on  a  Scipio  epitaph  (C.  J.  L,  i.  33),  as  graphical  varieties  ot-eit  (e.g. 
probav-eit  beside  coeraviif  L  600)  (see  ch.  viiL  §  70).  The  Plautine  spelling  must 
have  been  m^ndieo-,  eira  to  judge  from  the  remarks  in  Rvd.  1305  that  mendicus  has 
'one  letter  more '  than  medicusj  and  in  True.  363  that  comprime  sis  eiram  becomes 
compritne  sis  eram  by  'taking  away  a  single  letter.'    (Cf.  Early  Greek  E  for  EI). 

§  35.  EU.  This  diphthong  has  been  merged  in  ou  in  most  lan- 
guages ;  but  Greek,  with  €v  and  ov,  and  Gothic,  with  iu  and  au, 
will  serve  as  criteria.  We  find  eu  in  Latin  in  the  interjections 
Aeu  (cf.  Gk.  ^eC),  eieUj  Aeus ;  the  pronoun  neuter  [a  trisyllable 
(ch.  ii.  §  32),  from  n^  and  uler^  with  accent  on  the  fiey  whereas  in 
neutiquam,  pronoimced  nutiquam  (or  nyutiquam,  ch.  ii.  §  149),  ne 
being  unaccented,  was  elided]  ;  the  conjunction  neu^  a  byform  of 
nevi^  seu,  a  byform  of  sive  (older  8eive),  ceii  from  ^ce-ve  or  *cei-ve 
(§  33)'  (^^  ^^^  pronunciation  of  ^  in  these  words  and  in 
Latinized  Greek  words,  like  OrpheuSy  see  ch.  ii,  §§  3a,  46.)  Eu 
is  assigned  to  the  Carmen  Saliare  on  the  strength  of  the  quota- 
tions Leucesie  (Ter.  Scaur,  a 8.  11  K.),and  cozeulodorieso  of  Varro, 
L,L.  vii.  26  (perhaps  0  Zeu^  &c.,  ch.  ii.  §  5),  but  whether  rightly  or 
not  is  a  matter  of  doubt.   (See  Rhein.  Mu%,  xxxiv.  i  on  Latin  ^/.) 

Examples  of  I.-Eur.  eu,  Latin  u  (O.  Lat.  ou)  are :  Lat.  ducere 
(Goth,  tiuhan,  O.  Engl,  teon,  Germ,  ziehen);  ljaA,.jugeribus  Abl.Pl. 
from  ^jiigtis  (Gk.  C^vyos) ;  Lat.  uro  (Gk.  e&o  for  *€iAa)).  The  Greek 
YloKvhtvKi]^  is  in  O.  Lat.  *Polloiices,  written  in  the  orthography 
of  the  early  Praenestine  inscriptions  Poloces  (C,  L  L,  i.  55),  and 
Polouces  (xiv.  4094),  then  Polluces  (so  the  MSS.  in  Plant.  Bacch. 
894;  cf.  Varro,  L.L,  v.  73  in  latinis  litteris  veteribus  nomen 
quod  est,  inscribitur  ut  rioAvdct/Ki;;, '  PoUuces,'  non  ut  nunc,  Pollux). 
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Before  a  vowel  eu  (ev)  from  I.-Eur.  ew  similarly  became  ov  in 
the  accented  syllable,  e.  g.  ndvus  from  I.-Eur.  *nSwo-  (see  §  10), 
and  in  the  unaccented  was  reduced  to  u,  e.  g.  deimd  (see  ch.  iiL  §  24, 
and  for  other  examples  Solmsen,  Siud,  LaL  Lautg,  p.  1 28) ;  in  cloaca^ 
8cc.  V  has  been  dropped  before  the  accent  (ch.  ii.  §  53),  leaving  0. 

§  86.  other  examples  of  L-Eur.  en.  JUpiUr^  in  the  usual  Latin  spelling 
JUppiUr  (ch.  ii.  %  130),  may  have  been  originally  a  Tocative  like  Gk.  Zcv  wArtp, 
(Can  the  fragment  of  the  Carmen  Saliare  quoted  above  from  Varro  have  OZeu 
with  Z  for  the  sound  dy-,  as  in  Oscan  inscriptions  written  in  Roman 
characters  we  find  gioolo-  as  the  Diminutive  of  the  word  for  'day/  like  Latin 
diSciaaf), 

§  87.  OU,  IT  in  Inscriptions.  The  diphthong  was  reduced  very  early  to 
a  simple  sound,  as  is  natural  where  the  two  elements  of  the  diphthong  have 
so  close  affinity  as  0  and  u.  We  have  U  for  ou  (I.-Eur.  eu)  in  the  name  Ludua 
in  two  of  the  oldest  Scipio  epitaphs  (C.  I.  L,  i.  3a  Luciom  ;  i.  30  Lucius  with 
Loucanam,  and  aibdoucU),  not  later  than  900  b.  c.  ;  deducundaef  181  b.  c.  (i.  538)  ; 
Lucius  in  a  dedicatory  inscription  of  the  constd  Mummius,  146  b.  c.  (i.  549)  ; 
luuci  and  iurarint  (with  iouranio,  ioudicetur,  ioudex,  &c.)  in  the  Lex  Bantina  of 
133-118  B.O.  (i.  197)  ;  iuratOf  iudicibus,  duco  (with  toudtctum,  ioudicaiiOy  ious)  on 
the  Lex  Bepetundarum  of  193-122  b.  c.  (i.  198),  while  the  spelling  with  ou 
is  entirely  discarded  in  the  Lex  Cornelia  of  81  b.  c.  (i.  909,  with  iuus,  iure^  &c.). 
Now  and  then  ou  occurs  for  a  short  vowel,  e.  g.  ioubeaHs  (beside  iousiset)  in  the 
13.  C.  Baoch.  (i.  196)  (but  see  ch.  viii.  S  99),  proboutn  on  old  coins  (i.  16), 
Laoumeda  on  an  old  Praenestine  vase  (xiv.  4108,  or  Lad-  ?),  possibly  to  represent 
the  transition-sound  between  6  and  iS,  or  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  ortho- 
graphy, in  which  ov  represented  the  u-sound,  v  the  H-sound.  Ou  is  some- 
times used  for  u  (I.-Eur.  oi),  e.  g.  oouraverunt  (i.  14 19,  from  Pioenum),  phurume 
(with  C{ot4[t]  for  Clodius,  i.  1997,  from  near  Amitemum),  though  not  at  all  to 
the  same  extent  as  ei  for  i.  (On  ou  for  I.-Eur.  ou,  see  $  41.)  The  spelling 
0  for  ou  (I.-Eur.  eu)  is  dialectal,  e.  g.  PoUxxs  and  Losna  on  a  Praenestine  mirror 
(i.  55)  (cf.  Umbr.  tore-  for  Latin  tauro-,  bull).  On  Latin  inscriptions  0  occurs 
for  I.-Eur.  ou,  and  for  the  new  ou-diph thong,  which  arose  by  syncope  in  words 
like  nov{e)ntiuSj  cov(jB)nHOf  but  not  for  I.-Eur.  eu  or  Q.  The  spellings  poMtoo-, 
pupU)-,  &c.  (see  index  to  C.LL,  i.),  are  due  to  confusion  of  the  two  radically 
different  words  puJbes  and  p6p{u)lus. 

§  88.  01.  I.-Eur.  oi  was  oi  till  the  second  century,  then  came 
to  be  written  oe^  and  finally  passed  into  the  sound  Uy  though  oe 
was  still  written  in  some  words  which  belonged  to  legal  or 
o£Scial  diction,  e.g.  foedus^  a  treaty,  poen/i  (but  pinio\  Poenus^ 
tnoenia  (but  munio),  iboedio^  in  the  poetic  words  foedus^  foul, 
dmoenuSy  and  in  the  family  name  Cloelius,  Thus  I.-Eur.  ^oino-, 
*one'  (cf.  *oiwo-,  Gk.  otos,  'alone')  (Gk.  olwy,  the  ace,  O.  Ir.  oen, 
W.  un,  Goth,  ains,  O.  Engl,  an,  Engl,  one,  an,  a,  Pruss.  ains, 
Lith.  venas,  O.  SI.  intL ;  in  Greek  the  numeral-root  used  was 
I.-Eur.  sem-  of  Lat.  sUmel,  &c.,  €U  for  *sem-s,  fjiCa  for  ^afAia^  iv 
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for  ^sem),  Lat.  unus,  older  oenus^  oino~.  I.-Eur.  oi  is  a  grade  of 
an  ei-root,  often  seen  in  the  Perfect  Tense  or  in  a  derivative 
noun^  e.g.  woid-  in  the  Perfect  of  weid-,  *to  know'  (Gk.  oCba  and 
viitoiOa  from  irci^tt,  I.-Eur.  bheidh-,  JjisA,,  fldo^feido\  *qSoina-,  *an 
assessment,  fine/  from  q«ei-,'  *  to  value,  care  for '  (6k.  irotrij,  from 
r€i(o,  often  written  rico,  borrowed  by  the  Romans,  poena^  Zend, 
ka^na-,  O.  SI.  cSna,  the  k  and  c  in  these  two  examples  indicating 
oi  not  ei)  and  similarly  in  Latin^  e.g.foeduiy  a  treaty,  tromfeido, 
fido,  just  as  d  appears  in  the  similar  grade  of  ^roots,  in  pondus 
trompendo.  After  initial  t;-  Latin  ai  became  ei,  bs  8  became  ^  in 
var9us,  ver9iM,  &c.  (§  lo),  e.g.  vidi  in  older  spelling  veidei,  from 
I.-Eur.  *woidai  (-ai),  Perf.  Mid.  (O.  SI.  v6d6 ;  cf .  Gk.  ol8a,  Goth, 
wait,  O.  Engl,  wat^  Engl.  wot). 

In  the  unaccented  syllable  oi  became  ei^  class,  i  in  the  nautical 
term  anquina,  a  truss,  a  loanword  from  the  Greek  (ayKolmj), 
perhaps  adapted  to  Latin  nouns  in  -ina  (Non.  536.  5  M. 
anquinae  vincla  quibus  antennae  tenentur),  but  in  most  cases 
was  as  resistive  of  weakening  as  0  (ch.  iii.  §  1 8),  e.  g.  ae-cums  from 
cnra^  older  coira,  impunis  {impoene  Cato/ra^.  p.  37.  21  Jord.)  from 
poena  (ctpunio);  in  the  final  syllable  ei,  i  is  regular^  e.g.  Nom.  PI. 
populiy  esLrUer  pop(u)lei,  from  a  still  earlier  jD(?^^tf.  (Fest.  244.  24 
Th.  quotes  from  the  Carmen  Saliare  pilumnoe  poploe,  a  designa- 
tion of  the  Romans  'velut  pilis  uti  assueti.')  A  spurious 
diphthong  oi,  oe^  class.  H^  has  arisen  through  composition  in  coepi 
(older  coepi),  coetus  for  co-itus,  and  through  loss  of  v  before  the 
accent  in  Julius,  older  luilio-  from  ^Io{v)illim  (§  43)  (cf .  Cloelius, 
older  Cluilius,  from  the  root  *klew-,  'to  be  heard,  famous ').  On  cui 
from  quoi,  see  ch.  vii.  §  25,  and  on  non  from  noeti{um),  ch.  x.  §  18. 

%  80.  Other  examples  of  L-Bur.  oi.  Lat.  munus,  PI.  mOnera,  ^mitne,  PI. 
motnia,  mUnia,  mOnldpium,  ccm-mikniSj  wi'mOnis,  O.  Lat.  moini-dpio-,  oomoiYMm 
(C.  I.  L,  i.  196,  of  186  B.  o.)  (Gk>th.  ga-mains,  Germ,  ge-mein,  '  common,'  Lith. 
malhas,  'exchange,'  0.  Ir.  moini,  maini, '  gifts '),  and  from  the  same  root  mOto, 
to  exchange,  mUtuuB,  lent  (Sicil.  Gk.  fjunrot,  requital,  Goth.  mai|)m8,  '  a  gift,' 
Lett.  meetOt,  <to  exchange') ;  Lat.  Utor,  O.  Lat.  oU'Ue  {C.LL,  i.  aoz.  9),  oeti 
(i.  603.  6.  8),  ftc.  (cf.  Mart.  Cap.  iii.  936  '  oisus '  etiam  dicitur ;  sic  enim 
Teteres  usom  dixere)  seem  to  show,  like  Gk.  otros,  fate,  'portion/  the  o-grade 
of  a  root  eit-,  seen  perhaps  in  Osc.  eitiuyft-,  '  money,'  for  *eitu-  ;  cQnae  shows 
the  o-grade  of  the  root  &ei-,  '  to  lie '  (Gk.  Kti-fuu  ;  cf.  tcolrfi), 

$  40.  01,  0x2,  IT  on  InsoriptioiiB.  Oi  is  reduced  to  ii  in  a  Scipio  epitaph  of 
the  beginning  of  the  second  cent.  b.o.  (C.  /.  L,  i.  33)  with  utUr ;  so  ugura  in  one 
of  Mummius'  tithe-dedications  to  Hercules  (i.  54a)  of  146  b.  c.  ;  mum  Ace.  on 
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a  Capua  inscription  of  o.  135  b.  a  {Eph.  Epigr,  viii.  476)  ;  procurandae  (with  omA 
and  motnid'pieia)  on  the  Lex  Agraria  of  1 1 1  b.  o.  (C.  /.  L,  L  aoo).  But  the  spelling 
o»\  and  after  it  the  spelling  oe,  long  continued  to  be  used,  especially  in  such 
phrases  tiAfaciundum  ooiravenmt  {coeranenmit)  in  magisterial  inscriptions  (e.  g. 
i.  566,  of  106  B.  c.  coiravere  and  loid{os\ ;  i.  600,  of  6a  B.  c.  coeraoii  ;  i.  617,  of  51 
B.  a  coeraver.) ;  and  Cicero  in  the  laws  which  he  draws  up  for  his  ideal  state 
seems  to  think  that  the  official  style  demands  the  spelling  oe  (e.  g.  ploeresj  Legg. 
iii.  3.  6 ;  oenusj  %b.  iii.  3.  9 ;  coerari  and  oesuSf  ib.  iii.  4.  10),  though  in  the  Lex 
Julia  Municipalis  of  45  b.  c.  (C.  I.  L.  i.  ao6)  we  have  regularly  euro,  tUor,  miuti- 
cipium  (once/oMiere),  and  similarly  on  the  Lex  Rubria  of  49  b.  c.  (i.  905),  Indus 
(not  loedus),  the  form  used  in  the  Comm.  Lud.  Saec.  and  the  Mon.  Anc,  both  of 
Augustus'  reign,  though  Virgil  MSS.  often  show  moerus  for  mums  (see 
Ribbeck's  Index).  The  traditional  nature  of  this  spelling,  even  in  the  second 
cent.  B.  a,  is  seen  from  the  occurrence  of  spellings  like  munw  side  by  side  with 
coeraverunt,  &c.,  e.  g.  i.  567,  of  106  b.  a,  murum . . .  coeravere . . .  loedos;  i.  568,  of  104 
B.  0.,  murum  ,  .  .  coirarer- ;  Eph.  Epigr.  viii.  460,  of  108  b.  o.,  murum  . . .  anraverunt. 
Examples  from  the  older  literature  are,  oenigenos  *■  unigenitos '  Paul.  Fest.  395. 
a  Th. ;  oenus  Plant.  True.  104  (B.)  ;  prcUio  Men,  186  (P.)  ;  momis,  obliging,  quoted 
by  Nonius  93.  9  M.  from  Pacuvius  ;  moerus  Accius  Trag,  347  R. ;  mo«nio  in  the 
Ambrosian  Palimpsest  of  Plautus  (see  Index  to  Studemund's  Apograph) ; 
Uoebesum'  et  '  loebertatem '  antiqui  dicebant  liberum  et  libertatem  Paul. 
Fest.  86.  30  Th.  (Loehasius  is  given  as  the  Sabine  name  for  Liber  by  Serv. 
ad  Qsorg,  i.  7  quamvis  Sabini  Cererem  Pandam  appellent,  Liberum  Loeba- 
aium ;  cfl  Gl.  Plao.  80. 99  G.).  This  oe  seems  to  have  represented  to  the  Romans 
a  long  i^sound,  the  sound,  in  fact,  of  Greek  v  ;  and  the  earlier  instances  of  u 
for  L-Eur.  oi  probably  indicate  this  sound.  Plautus  {Baoch,  199)  puns  on 
Lydus  (Gk.  Ai)8^)  and  ludus  : 

non  6mni8  aetas,  L/de,  ludo  c6nuenit; 
and  00  is  often  used  to  express  Gk.  0,  e.  g.  goerus,  oohephia  (ch.  ii.  §  98). 

§  41.  on.  I.-Eur.  ou  before  a  vowel  (ow)  became^  as  we  saw 
(§  19)^  first  ov  in  Latin,  then  in  the  second  century  b.o.  ar, 
which  in  the  unaccented  syll.  fell  to  u,  e.  g.  eluo  (ch.  iii.  §  24). 
For  I.-Eur.  ou  before  a  consonant  we  find  sometimes  5,  sometimes 
u.  Occasionally  both  these  spellings  occur  for  the  same  word. 
Thus  I.-Eur.  *roudho-,  '  red '  (Goth.  rau]7s),  is  Latin  robus,  rob-lgo 
[the  form  rubigo  (with  u  like  rufus,  or  with  u  like  ruber  f)  is 
rejected  in  the  Probi  Appendix,  199.  5  K.;  cf.  the  gloss  robigo 
non  'rubigo '  C.  G.L,  v.  144. 32,  and  see  ch.  ii.  §  24]^  and  rufM,  the 
last  being  shown  by  its^,  instead  of  ^  or  d  (§  11 4),  to  be  dialectal. 
RHA-dus  comes  from  a  verb  in  ~eo  (cf.  iumtdus  from  Aumeo, 
cdtidu9  from  caleo,  &c.),  ^rubeo,  with  I.-Eur.  eu  of  Gk.  ip^vBtA^ 
while  the  ordinary  form  of  the  verb,  rttbeo,  shows,  like  Hiber 
(Gk.  ipvdpos),  the  ii  of  the  weak  grade  of  the  root,  I.-Eur.  riidh-. 
The  same  variety  of  spelling  is  seen  in  a  word  indicating 
unshaped  metal,  &c.,  rodtis  and  riidus,  though  the  normal  spelling 
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is  perhaps  raudu*  (see  Georges,  Lea,  Wortf,  s.v.),  the  weak  grade 
of  this  stem  (perhaps  connected  with  the  stem  of  rdhu9^  ruftis) 
being  apparently  seen  in  rudis^  which  means  rough,  literally, 
e.  g.  aes  rudcy  or  rough,  metaphorically,  e.  g.  arte  rudis^  in  Ovid's 
criticism  of  Ennius :  Enhius  ingenio  maximus^  arte  rudis.  [Varro, 
L.  L.  v.  163  deinde  (porta)  Rauduscula,  quod  aerata  fuit.  Aes 
'  raudus '  dictimi :  ex  eo  veteribus  in  mancipiis  scriptum  *  raudus- 
culo  libram  ferito';  Festus  356.  4  Th.  rodus,  vel  raudus 
significat  rem  rudem  et  imperfectam^  nam  saxum  quoque  raudus 
appellant  poetae,  ut  Accius  .  .  .  hinc  manibus  rapere  roudus  (so 
the  MS.)  saxeum ;  Paul.  Fest.  377.  i  Th.  Rodusculana  porta 
appellata,  quod  rudis  et  impolita  sit  relicta,  vel  quia  raudo,  id  est 
acre,  fuerit  vincta].  This  variety  of  spelling  suggests  that 
I.-Eur.  OU  became  in  Latin  an  at^-sound,  which  was  sometimes 
written,  like  Lat.  au  from  I.-Eur.  au  (§  30),  as  ^,  sometimes,  like 
Lat.  OU  from  I.-Eur.  eu  (§  35),  as  «;  though,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  reliable  instances,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how 
far  these  spellings  corresponded  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
diphthong  at  various  periods,  or  how  far  they  were  influenced 
by  the  analogy  of  other  grades  of  the  same  root.  For  the  higher 
grade  with  I.-Eur.  6u,  o  would  have  in  Latin  0  (§  50),  and  the 
weak  grade  of  an  eu-root  with  I. -Eur.  ii  would  have  in  Latin 
«  (§  23),  while  a  t^grade  (I.-Eur.  u,  Lat.  u)  was  also  not 
unknown  (§51).  The  Latin  diphthong  corresponding  to  I.-Eur. 
eu  had  thus  a  different  sound  from  the  representative  of  I.-Eur. 
ou.  An  ^w-diphthong  arose  in  Latin  also  from  T.-Eur.  -og(h)"-, 
for  the  velar  g(h)s  took  in  Roman  lips  the  sound  of  v  (u).  Thus 
I.-Eur.  *n6g^Sdo-  became  in  Latin  ^novedo-y  ^noudo-,  whence 
*niidus,  an  example  which  suggests  that  the  ou  from  I.-Eur. 
og(h)-  had  the  same  sound  as  the  ou  from  I.-Eur.  eu,  and  was 
developed  in  the  same  way  to  long  u.  Also  by  syncope  in  words 
like  O.  Lat  noventius  (as  in  the  prophecy  of  Cn.  Marcius :  quam- 
uis  nouentium  duonum  negumate^  ap.  Fest.  164.  2%  Th.)  with 
Lat.  ^,  I.-Eur.  6w,  O.  Lat.  ^novendifiae,  from  ndvem  (I.-Eur. 
♦newn)  and  <««-,  a  stem  for  '  day,'  seen  in  O.  SI.  dM,  *  a  day/ 
O.  Ind.  dina-,  &c.     For  this  spurious  ou  we  have  first  5,  later  u. 

§  42.  other  ezmnples  of  I.-Xur.  ou.  From  the  root  neud-,  '  to  use,  enjoy ' 
(Goth,  niutan,  'to  enjoy')  comes  the  Latin  nutrioy  nOinx  (in  Old  Latin  notriXj 
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Quint,  i.  4.  i6),  perhaps  showing  the  o-grade,  L-Eur.  noud-  (Goth,  naujisy 
O.  Engl,  nfiadf  Engl,  need,  Qerm.  Noth.  Cf.  lAtin  tuusest,  there  is  need)  ;  Lat. 
dums  seems  to  represent  I.-Eur.  &loun-  (O.  Scand.  hlaunn,  '  haunch/  but  Ok. 
KX6vis)y  though  the  word  occurs  so  seldom  in  the  older  writers  that  we  cannot 
say  whether  ^daunis,  ^dGnis  were  earlier  spellings ;  Lat.  lUcus  is  L-Eur.  *louko- 
(O.H.G.  lOh,  'copse,  brushwood,'  the  -loo  of  Water-loo,  O.Engl,  leah,  Engl,  lea), 
properly  an  open  space  in  a  wood,  like  the  German  Lichtung  (cl  eoQiZcaiis, 
to  make  a  clearing  in  a  wood),  showing  the  o-grade  of  the  L-Eur.  root  leuk- 
of  Lat.  luceo,  ftc.,  so  that  the  old  etymology  *  lucus  a  non  lucendo '  had  a  grain 
of  truth  after  all.  The  O.  Lat  spelling  shows  -ou-,  e.  g.  in  hooe  lauecarid  on  the 
inscription  of  Luceria  (C  I,  L.  ix.  789)  ;  honce  Umcom  .  .  .  quod  loud  sid  on  the 
inscription  of  Spoletium  {C,  I.  L.  zi.  4766) ;  the  Perfect  Part.  Pass,  of  Utoo,  to 
wash,  L-Eur.  Idw-  (Gk.  koijca)  is  lautuSf  later  istus  (see  (Georges,  Lex,  Wort/,  s.t.)  ; 
the  Dat.  (Abl.)  Plur.  of  bds,  biMs  (I.-Eur.  *gWu-s,  *g«dw-es)  is  hSbm  and  bObua  ; 
formed  from  the  same  stem  bou-  after  the  fuhion  of  instor  (ch.  iii.  §  36),  comes  the 
word  spelt  bustar  in  the  Glossary  of  Philoxenus,  and  hodar  in  the  Glossary  of 
Gyrillus,  and  stated  in  both  glossaries  to  be  the  equiTalent  of  the  Greek  fiowrrd" 
atoy,  a  word  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  older  period  only,  for  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  alone  preserve  it  [Span,  bostar,  Port.bostal,  indicating  a  Latin 
original  bddar ;  huatar,  a  place  for  burning  a  dead  body,  (Gharisius  38.  19  K.), 
is  a  quite  dififerent  word,  connected  with  hUdian]  ;  Lat.  fiber  appears  to  show 
the  H-grade  of  the  root,  like  0.  Ind.  ddhar,  O.  Engl,  uder,  Lith.  fidniti, '  to  give 
milk,'  but  the  ou-grade  of  Gk.  oZ$ap,  Qen.  -aros  for  -ntos,  meaning  (i)  udder, 
(9)  fertility  of  soil,  may  appear  in  the  (dialectal)  name  of  a  river  in  Latium, 
^/ens  (modem  Uifente)  [cf.  the  Apulian  river,  A-ufidua  (modem  Ofluito)],  ftrom 
which  comes  the  name  of  one  of  the  Roman  tribes  "Ofenlinaf  in  Old  Latin 
(h^entina  (see  Index  to  C.  I,  L,  i.),  also  VqfenHnOf  and  0/eniina  (C.  1. 1,  xi.  5709), 
in  Greek  inscriptions  'H^,  0^00^-  (Eckinger,  p.  44). 

$  48.  u  for  older  ovl,  ovfi.  By  the  composition  of  conh,  00-  with  vir  we 
get  the  word  *corina  (cf.  Volsc.  covehriA-),  which  became  by  syncope  *cau(t)fia, 
curia/-.  The  name  Juliua  (written  luiUo  on  a  lamp  found  in  one  of  the  oldest 
graves  in  the  Esquiline  burying-place,  Ann.  Ind.  1880,  p.  960)  seems  to  come 
from  an  ea.rUer*  JovUlio',  from  a  word  found  in  Oscan  in  the  form  diuvilA-,  later 
iuvilA-,  meaning  apparently  a  gift  presented  yearly  by  a  corporation  or  clan 
to  its  tutelary  god.  Here  the  older  spelling  /utZ-  suggests  that  the  tZ  repre- 
sents not  ov(i)  but  o(y)if  the  v  having  been  suppressed  before  the  accent  (see 
ch.  ii.  §  53).  JuiUwt  is  the  original  form  of  the  substantival  name,  of  which  Julius 
is  an  adjectival  derivative.  The  trisyllabic  lulus  is  an  invention  of  Virgil's 
(Herm.xxiv.  155).  Similarly  OuiliuSf  the  older  form  of  dodius  (written  on  an  old 
inscription  C7ou2[ts],  C,  J.  L,  u  1997),  shows  its  derivation  from  the  name  Gudus, 
a  name  evidently  connected  with  the  root  kleu-, '  to  be  famous  *  (Gk.  «Xcf -ot) 
[compare  the  gloss  duvior :  nobilior,  LOwe,  Prodr,  p.  364  ;  Paul.  Fest.  39.  9  Th. 
refers  the  word  to  Glomus :  Cloelia  familia  a  CSlonio  Aeneae  comite,  est  appellata. 
The  family  name  retained,  as  often  happens,  the  older  spelling  with  oe,  CZoeUtis, 
not  CHUiusI,  Similarly  O.  Lat.  ooventio  {oouentionid  on  the  S.  0.  Bacch.  of  186 
B.  c,  C.  I.L.  i,  196),  lost  its  V  before  the  accent,  and  the  two  vowels  0  and  9 
were  fused  into  0 ;  oontio  (but  see  ch.  ii.  $  147,  and  below  on  nuntius), 

$  44.  The  q>arious  diphthong  ou.   NontiOf  the  older  spelling  {denonHari  on 
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the  Lex  Bantina  of  133-118  b.  c,  C.  J.  £.  i.  197 ;  pnfMfnXUOa  on  the  Lex  Repetun- 
danun  of  123-129  b.  o.,  i.  198  ;  wimiiajla  on  the  Epistnla  ad  Tiburtes  of  c.  100 
B.  o.y  i.  SOI ;  jpnmonA'a^  and  pnfnm^liaium  on  fragments  of  old  Laws,  i.  S07  and 
908)  became  nwmJlM  at  the  close  of  the  Republican  period  {^etimdia  is  the 
spelling  throughout  the  Lex  Julia  Municipalis  of  45  b.  c,  L  906 ;  so  fwmJUa^ 
ttonem  on  the  Lex  Rubria  of  49  b.  o.,  i.  905),  though  Cicero  in  his  Laws  (ii.  91) 
uses  nonHus,  Marius  Victorinus  (19.  18  K.)  says  the  old  spelling  had  ou.  For 
nundinae  the  oldest  spelling  is  with  cu,  noundinum  on  the  S.  C.  Bacch.  of  186 
B.  c  (C.  J.  L.  i.  196,  then  with  0,  nondinum  on  the  Lex  Bantina)  (i.  197). 

§  46.  AI.  The  I.-Eur.  root,  referred  to  in  §  27,  as  aiwS-^  *  time, 
life,'  is  perhaps  more  correctly  aiw6-  (cf .  O.  Ind.  iyu-,  *  life '),  with 
the  diphthong  originally  long,  but  shortened  in  Latin  aevum^ 
according  to  the  rule  that  a  long  diphthong  (including  combi- 
nations with  a  nasal  or  liquid  as  second  element)  shortened  in 
Latin  its  first  element  when  a  consonant  followed.  Final  I.-Eur. 
-ai^  the  ending  of  the  Dat.  Sg.  of  A-stems,  shows  traces  in  Latin 
of '  doublet '  forms^  (^)  ^  (with  suppression  of  the  second  element, 
by  a  similar  syncope  as  produced  exemplar  from  exempldre)^  a  form 
which  seems  to  occur  on  a  few  old  inscriptions,  e.g.  lunonei 
Laucina  (C.  I.  L.  i.  189),  lunone  Loucina  Tuscolana  sacra  (i.  1200) ; 
(2)  -ai  (one  syllable),  class,  -ae  (presumably  de ;  cf.  Osc.  -al,  Umbr. 
-e,  Rustic  and  Late  Latin  ^,  ch.  ii.  §  41)  (with  a  shortening  of  the 
first  element,  which  properly  took  place  only  before  a  consonant). 
Similar  dpublets  -J  and  -oi  seem  to  show  themselves  for  I.-Eur. 
-oi  in  0-stem  Datives  [(i)  class,  iqvdy  d9minOy  (2)  O.  hsA,  populoi 
JRomanoi^  Numanoi ;  cf .  Osc.  -ui,  Umbr.  -e],  though  in  O-stems 
the  first  (not  the  second  doublet  as  in  the  A-stems)  established 
itself  in  the  classical  usage.  (On  these  Datives,  see  ch.  vi.  §  23.) 
In  Greek  this  I.-Eur.  -ai  became  -a,  e.  g.  xdpqj  later  -d^  but  in 
dialects  also  -at  (presumably  at),  while  this  I.-Eur.  5i  became 
-y,  e.  g.  hiTif,  later  -o>,  in  dialects  -01. 

Shortening  of  long  '  diphthong  *  before  consonant.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  law  yeiy  widely  spread  through  the  L-Eur.  languages  that  a  long 
vowel  became  shortened  before  any  y  (in  i-diphthongs),  w  (in  u-diphthongs), 
m,  n,  r,  or  1,  when  this  was  followed  by  a  consonant.  Thus  I.-Eur.  ♦went-  from 
the  root  wfi-, « to  blow '  (Gk.  d-tf/u)  has  become  in  Gk.  d-hrr-,  in  Goth,  vinds,  our 
<  wind,'  as  in  Latin  v9niu8  (Span,  yiento)  ;  the  I.-Eur.  word  for  the  heel  or 
the  ham  (O.  lod.  pir^ni-)  is  in  Gk.  wripi^  in  Gh>th.  fairzna,  and  in  Latin 
pgma  (Span,  piema)  [curiously  enough  Mar.  Sacerdos  (vi.  451.  5  K.)  cites 
a  deriyatiye  of  this  word,  pemix^  swift  (lit. '  strong  in  the  ham,'  and  properly 
used  of  horses  and  other  animals.  A,  L.  L,  viii  453)  as  an  iUustration  of  a  short 
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€,  the  long  pronunciation  of  which  is  a  barbarism :  barbarismus  ...  fit ...  si 
dicas  pernix  et '  per '  producas,  quae  correpta  est] ;  the  Dat.  (Abl.  Loc.  Instr.) 
Plur.  Suffix  of  0-stems,  I.-£ur.  -Ois  has  become  in  Greek  -otf,  as  in  Latin  -eis, 
-is  (eh.  yi.  §  48)  ;  Ignhia  is  a  cognate  of  Unit.    (Cf.  Engl.  *  kept,*  *  wept '  from 

*  keep/  *  weep '). 

§  46.  iLu.  The  I.. Eur.  long  diphthong  au  is  seen  in  the  stem 
nan-,  'ship'  (O.  Ind.  naus,  nav&s,  Gen.;  Horn.  Ok.  vrfvs,  vri6s  Oen., 
Ann.  nav,  O.  Ir.  nau,  naue  or  noe,  Gen.,  W.  noe, '  a  dish/  like  our 
'  butter-boat/  O.  Scand.  nor),  which  is  in  Latin  an  i-stem  ndvU, 
like  cldvM  (Gk.  K\rj(F)ls).     The  -au-  of  nau-frS^iuniy  nau-stUulum 

*  vas  alvei  simile'  (Fest.  172.  23  Th.),  claudo  shortens  the  first 
element  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  consonant  follows  (see  above, 
§  45).  [That  claudo  had  the  same  au^  as  the  equivalent  of  I.-£ur. 
au  (e.  g'/raus),  we  see  from  its  sinking  to  «r  in  the  unaccented 
syllable,  e.g.  excludere^  like  defrudare,]  For  Latin  dv  from 
I.-£ur.  ow,  e.  g.  octdvus,  and  perhaps  fldvui  (beside  Jlarus,  Gk. 
X^tiipoi)^  see  §  50.  Gdtus  (a  trisyllable  till  late  Latin,  Harvard 
Studies^  1891)  is  the  class,  form  of  older  Gdvius  (Osc.  Gaaviis), 
with  suppression  of  intervocalic  v  (§  70),  a  name  apparently 
derived  from  the  root  of  gavdeo,  gdviaua  sum  (Gk.  yriBion  for 
^ydFfOfd))  (cf .  Baius  and  Hdviui)  On  the  curious  remark  of  Teren- 
tianus  Maurus  about  the  pronunciation  of  Lat.  au,  see  eh.  ii.  §  34. 

§  47.  EI.  I.-Eur.  ei  appears  e.  g.  in  *rei-,  *  property '  (O.  Ind. 
ras,  Gen.  rayds),  Lat.  res,  Oen.  rei  for  ^reyt,  a  root  in  which  the 
diphthong  had  apparently  in  the  'Indo-European  period'  the 
doublets  ei  (ey)  and  e.  The  Loc.  Sing,  ending  of  E-stems  shows  the 
second  of  these  doublets  in  Latin,  e.  g.  die  crasiini,  pastridie^  Sec 

§  48.  EU.  The  I.-Eur.  Nom.  *dyeus,  *the  sky,'  shows  the  long 
diphthong  eu  (O.  Ind.  dyaus.  Ace.  dfvam  and  dydm,  diydm;  Gk. 
Zci;9  for  *Zj]vsj  Lat.  dies  like  Ace.  diem ;  on  Jdvis,  &c.,  from  the 
stem  dySw-,  see  ch.  vi.  §  9).  A  final  ^«-diphthong  arose  in  Latin 
by  the  suppression  of  the  final  -e  of  neve,  and  produced  the  form 
neu ;  ceu  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  an  older  ^ce-ve  (ch.  x.  §  11). 
The  Loc.  Sg.  ending  of  U-stems,  if  this  was  I.-Eur.  -eu,  appears 
in  nocfu,  where  the  u  represents  an  earlier  -eu  with  shortening 
of  the  first  element  of  -eu  (see  §  26),  so  that  I.-Eur.  ''^dyeus 
should  be  Lat.  *dius  {ntt'dius-tertius?). 

§  49.  01.   Au  example  of  final  -oi  has  been  already  mentioned. 
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the  ending  of  the  Dat.  Sg.  of  0-stems.  This  in  Latin  shows  the 
doablets,  (i)  -o,  the  classical  ending,  e.g.  ^quo,  ddmXno^  (2)  -oi 
(presumably  -^i),  an  ending  found  in  very  old  inscriptions,  e.  g. 
Numasioi  (Osc.  -ui,  Umbr.  -e)  (ch.  vi.  §  36). 

§  60.  On.  I.-Eur.  ou-  is  seen  in  the  numeral  *5&tou,  a  dual  in 
form,  with  the  sense  apparently  of  *  two  sets  of  four '  (O.  Ind. 
aStau,  a|ta,  6k.  iKrdy  Goth,  ahtau,  O.  Engl,  eahta,  Lith.  asztu-nl), 
in  Latin  odd.  Duals  in  the  Veda  show  generally  -au  (I.-Eur.  -ou) 
before  an  initial  vowel,  -a  (L-Eur.  -6)  before  an  initial  consonant, 
e.  g.  devafi  and  deva,  *  twin-gods ; '  and  it  is  probable  that  these 
doublets  existed  even  in  what  is  called  the  I.-Eur.  period,  so  that 
the  'd  of  Latin  octo  (cf.  amboy  duo)  will  represent  an  I.-Eur.  -6, 
and  not  -ou.  As  I.-Eur.  5w  became  }iv  in  Latin  (§  19),  so  I.-Eur. 
ow  is  said  to  have  become  dv  in  the  corresponding  ordinal  number, 
octdvus  for  ^octdvus  (Gk.  6yho{jF)os)>  The  long  diphthong  seems  to 
have  occurred  in  the  I.-Eur.  declension  of  the  word  for  '  ox/  stem 
*g-ou-  (O.  Ini  gaiis,  Loc.  g&vi,  Ace.  gam,  Nom.  PI.  gdvas,  &c., 
Arm.  kov,  Gk.  )3o€v,  Dor.  fi&s^  according  to  the  grammarians, 
O.  Ir.  bou,  bo,  W.  bu,  buw,  O.  Engl,  cu,  Lett,  gflws) ;  but  the 
Latin  bos  is  a  doubtful  example,  for  its  i-  instead  of  the  normal  t;- 
(§  ^39)  suggests  that  it  is  a  dialectal  (or  rustic)  form  like  dvis  for 
*avis  (I.-Eur.  *6wi-,  §  19),  and  not  a  genuine  Latin  development. 

§  61.  Variation  (Ablaut)  of  Vowels.  A  root  like  pet-  of  Gk. 
7rir€(r0ai,  to  fly^  O.  Ind.  pdtati, '  he  flies/  appears  in  the  form  pt- 
in  Gk.  TtriaOaiy  O.  Ind.  a-pa-pta-t,  *  he  flew,'  the  shorter  form  being 
a  syncopated  form  of  the  other,  due  to  loss  of  accent.  Similarly 
the  root  ei-,  *to  go'  (Gk.  cl-o-i,  3  Sg.,  Lith.  ei-ti,  Lat.  it^  older 
ei-iy  ch.  viii.  §  2),  loses  the  ?  of  the  diphthong  in  the  P.  P.  P.  *I-t6- 
(O.  Ind.  -M-,  Gk.  -iTos,  Lat.  -^iuijy  where  the  accent  falls  on 
the  suffix ;  and  eu  becomes  %  through  loss  of  accent,  in  I.-Eur. 
*bhiiga,  *  flight '  (Gk.  <t>vyri,  Lat/Sj/fl)  from  *bheug6,  *  I  flee '  (Gk. 
^€vyo>);  while  en,  em,  er,  el,  similarly  reduced,  appear  before 
a  vowel  as  n,  m,  r,  1,  e.g.  Gk.  yf-yv-o/iai,  Lat.  gi-gn^o^  beside 
Gk.  yiv'OSf  Lat.  gin^us^  but  before  a  consonant  assumed  in  Greek 
the  forms  a,  pa,  Xa,  e.g.  <par6s  from  i^of-^  to  kill,  I.-Eur.  gh'en-, 
bpaK<iv  (O.  Ind.  drS&nt-)  from  depx-,  to  glance,  I.-Eur.  deric-,  in 
Latin  en^  em^  or^  ol^  e.g.  ten-ttu  (O.  Ind.  ta-td-,  Gk.  ra-rrf;)  from 
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ten-,  *  to  stretch/  fors  (O.  Ind.  bhr-ti-,  O.  Ir.  brith,  (joth.  ga- 
baur]?s)  from  bher-,  *  to  bear'  (see  §§  8i,  9a).  We  may  call  these 
reduced  forms  pt-,  bhiig^,  bhr-,  &c.,  the  'weak  grade'  of  the 
«>ot»,  and  pet-,  bheug-,  bher-  the  nonnal  or  £.giade.  We  find 
these  roots  also  with  their  S  replaced  by  5  in  such  words  as  Ok. 
yi-yov-a  Pft.,  o7ro;,  a  Derivative  Noun  from  the  root  ei-,  *  to  go/ 
y6vos  from  the  root  gen-^  <t>6vos  from  gh^en-;  and  gon-,  oi-, 
gh^on-  may  be  called  the  0-grade  of  these  roots.  There  are 
also  occasionally  forms  with  e,  5,  e.  g.  Ok.  iroircio/uuu  from  pet-^ 
'to  fly.'  This  variation,  or  gradation,  called  by  the  Oermans 
'Ablaut/  of  I.-£ur.  vowels  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  explained 
or  systematized ;  the  relation  for  example  of  u,  1  to  the  ordinary 
weak  grade  tl,  I  in  words  like  I.-Eur.  *tlu-t6-  (O.  H.  O.  hlut, 
'  loud/  Zend,  sru-ta)  beside  I.-Eur.  *tlii.t6.  (O.  Ind.  Irtt-tfi-,  Ok. 
kXv't6s)  is  not  quite  clear,  nor  yet  that  of  the  £-  and  0-fonns 
to  the  E-  and  0-forms,  e.g.  Ok.  ircordo/uuti  beside  voriofML.  They 
are  generally  called  '  lengthenings '  of  the  weak  grade  (of  diph- 
thong^ roots),  of  the£-gradeand  of  theO-grade,  and  are  by  Oerman 
philologists  classed  under  the  term  '  Dehnstuf  e '  ('  lengthened 
grade ').  [On  these  see  Streitberg  in  Indog.  Forsch.  iiL  306,  who 
explains  them  as  produced  by  syncope  of  a  following  short  vowel 
in  *bh6r  (Ok.  <^cJp)  for  *bh6r(o)s,  &c.,  *rets-  (Lat.  rex^i)  for 
*rSg-Ss-,  &c].  Nor  have  the  grades  of  other  than  E-roots  been 
properly  equated  to  grades  like  pSt-,  pt-,  p6t-j  the  variation 
of  the  root  do-^ '  to  give/  for  example,  which  has  5  in  Ok.  df-do>-/iij 
Lat.  do-nutn,  but  a  short  vowel  in  Ok.  do-rcfs,  Lat.  dSr-tus^  of  the 
root  se-,  '  to  throw/  or  '  to  throw  seed/  with  e  in  Ok.  t-i^-fu  for 
*<ri-<77y-/ii,  Lat.  se-men^  but  with  a  short  vowel  in  Ok.  i-rJy,  Lat. 
sd-tuSy  of  the  root  sta-,  '  to  stand,'  with  a  in  Ok.  t-orr/fxi  for 
^(T^-frrd^yLi^  Lat.  stdrre^  but  with  a  short  vowel  in  Ok.  ord-Trfy, 
Lat.  status  I  similarly  the  variation  of  &  and  a,  e.g.  in  the 
I.-Eur.  root  meaning  *to  drive/  &g;-  in  O.  Ind.  &ja-mi,  Ok. 
iyo),  Ir.  agaim,  Lat.  ago^  ag-  in  O.  Ind.  aji-, '  a  contest/  O.  Ir.  ag, 
'  a  contest/  Lat.  amb-dgesi  ^^^  the  variation  of  8  and  0,  e.g.  in 
IjSLtfMio  beside /St/?,  Ok.  db-firj  beside  €v-<ibris;  not  to  mention 
the  variation  of  &  and  5  in  Lat.  scabo  beside  scSbiSy  dcies  (Ok. 
aKpos,  Hom.  Jxpis,  a  hill-top)  beside  O.  Lat.  dcrU^  a  rugged  hill 
(Ok.  Jfcpif,  a  point),  from  the  root  a£:-,  olc-, '  sharp.' 
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Examples  of  this  variation  of  vowels  in  Latin  are  I.  in  E-roots: 
(a)  Weak  grade  in  (i)  Derivative  Nouns  with  A-suffix,  O-suffix, 
Tl-suffix,  &c.  (ch.  V,  §§  a,  42),  e,g,fuffa  (Gk.  <t>vy-rj)  from  the  root 
bheug-,  *  to  9iee^  jug^um  (O.  Ind.  ytlg-im,  Gk.  ^y-ov)  from  the 
root  yeng-,  *  to  join  \foT9  (O.  Ind.  bhr-ti-),  men9  (O.  Ind.  ma-ti-), 
moT%  (O.  Ind.  mr-ti) ;  (a)  in  P.  P.  P.  with  TO-sufc,  e.g.  dUc-tus 
from  diieo  for  *deueOj  uS'tw  {A.  L.  L,  ii.  607)  from  uro  for  ^euso 
(Gk.  cUo)  for  ci/^o)),  per-cul^us  for  *k|d-to-  (cf.  clddes);  (3)  in 
Reduplicated  Present-stem,  e.  g.  ffi-ffn-o  from  the  root  ^n-,  stdo 
for  ^si'Sd-o  from  the  root  sed- ;  (4)  in  Nasalized  Present-stems, 
e.g.  ju-fi'^'O  from  the  root  yeug-,  n-n-quo  from  the  root  leiq-- 
(Gk.  Xc^TTO)),  ft-n-d'O  from  the  root  bheid-  (Gt)th.  beita,  *I 
bite');  (5)  in  some  Present-stems  with  the  YO-suffix,  e.g.  fv^-io 
from  the  root  bheug-. 

(i)  Normal  or  E-grade  in  (i)  Neuter  ES-stems,  e.g.  ffen-us 
from  the  root  g;en-  (Gk.  7^1^09),  decus  from  the  root  dele-,  nemus 
from  the  root  nem- ;  (2)  Present-stems  formed  with  the  Thematic 
Vowel,  e.g.  veAo  from  the  root  wegh-  (O.  Ind.  vah-,  Lith.  veiii, 
O.  SI.  vez^),  sequor  from  the  root  seq^-  (O.  Ind.  sac-,  Gk.  iiroiiai^ 
O.  Ir.  sechur),  fido,  O.  Lat.  feido^  from  the  root  bheidh-  (Gk, 
vfCBfji  for  *it>€iOoi>)^  dtco,  O.  Lat^  deico^  from  the  root  dei^-  (Gk. 
bfUvv^),  dOcOj  O.  Lat.  douco  for  *deuco  (§  35),  from  the  root 
deuk-  (Goth,  tiuha),  uro  for  *euso  from  the  root  eus-  (Gk.  €i;a> 
for  *€iA(a),  pluo,  O.  Lat.  plovo  for  *plewo,  from  the  root  pleu- 
(Gk,  TT\i{F)(o),    (On  the  u  of  pluo  see  ch.  viii.  §  6.) 

(c)  0-grade  in  (1)  Derivative  Nouns  with  A-sufiSx,  0-suffix, 
&c.,  e.  g.  procu9  from  the  root  pre£:-, '  to  ask '  (Lat.  precor),  domus 
(Gk.  b6fix>s)  from  the  root  dem-,  *  to  build '  (Gk.  d^fxco),  toga  from 
the  root  (s)teg-,  *  to  cover,  thatch '  (Gk.  or^yco,  Lat.  tego) ;  (2) 
Causative  Verbs,  e.  g.  moneo^  lit.  *  cause  to  remember,'  from  the 
root  men-  (Lat.  me-min-i^  torreOj  lit.  '  cause  to  dry  up,'  from  the 
root  ters-  (Gk.  ripa-ofiai). 

II.  in  E-suffixes.  (i)  Nouns  of  the  Second  Declension  with 
Voc.  Sg.  in  -e,  e.  g.  ^yw^,  Nom.  Ace,  &c.  in  -os,  -om,  e.  g.  equos^ 
equom ;  (2)  N-stems,  B-stems,  S-stems,  &c.,  e.  g.  lemp-Ha  (O.  Lat. 
temp'ds\  temp'Sr-is  for  *temp'SS'es  Gen.,  iemp-Sr^i  Adv.,  aug-us^tiu 
for  ^aug-dS'tO',  auaXlinm  for  ^aug-s-ilio-y  pleb^es,  dic-or  (O.  Lat. 
deC'Os) ;  no-mitt^  car'n-is,  rdti-on-i .     In  the  I.-Eur.  declension 
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of  these  stems  the  suffix  may  have  shown  in  the  Nom.  Sg. 
e  when  accented,  o  when  unaccented,  e.g.  Gk.  do-r^p,  dcS-rcop, 
in  the  other  'strong'  cases  S  when  accented,  6  when  unaccented, 
e.  g.  Gk.  Tra-rcp-a,  0p(f-rop-a,  and  in  the  '  weak '  cases  the  weak 
grade,  e.g.  Gk.  -Tra-rp-os,  -Tra-rpd-cn  (O.  Ind.  pi-tf-|u),  but  the 
divergences  of  the  suffix-form  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
removed  in  the  various  I.-Eur.  languages,  e.  g.  Gk.  luqripo^  as 
well  as  firjTpos^  Trariptov  instead  of  Trarp&v,  The  alternation  of 
strong  and  weak  stems  in  Declension,  depending  on  the 
accentuation  of  the  stem  or  the  suffix,  has  left  its  mark  in 
the  divergent  form  of  words  like  Gk.  trovs,  irobSs  (cf,  Lat. 
trt'pdd-are)  and  Lat.  peg,  pSd-is  (cf .  Gk.  ircCa,  Tpd-ir^fa,  lit.  *  four- 
footed,'  TTcfos,  fee.,  for  *ped-ya-,  *ped-yo-),  Lat.  pecten  and 
Gk.  KT€is  for  *7rKT€i;s,  &c. 

The  combination  yS,  wS  was  treated  somewhat  similarly  to 
ei,  eu,  being  reduced  by  the  loss  of  accent  to  I,  ii,  e.  g.  Gk.  v-n^vos 
for  *siip-nos  (O.  SI.  sunti)  from  the  root  swep  (O.  Engl,  swefn, 
'  a  dream '),  Gk.  ir^puo-t,  last  year,  for  'nipvri  (O.  Ind.  par-ut)  from 
the  root  wet-  (Gk.  (F)dToi^  a  year,  Lat.  vetus).  This  root  wet- 
seems  to  have  lost  by  procope  an  initial  li,  and  the  reduced  form 
of  liwSt-  appears  in  Gk.  ivi-avT'Os,  just  as  the  reduced  form  of 
ftwSg-  (Gr.  i{F)4(u))  in  the  aug-  of  Lat.  au^-eo,  Gk.  aifco,  O.  Ind. 
6jas-,  '  strength/  while  ug-  the  reduced  form  of  wSg-  (with 
procope  of  initial  &)  appears  in  O.  Ind.  ukS-, '  to  grow  strong,'  Gk, 
vyirjs  for  *uyi77s,  &c.  And  as  we  sometimes  find  1,  u  beside  t,  H  the 
weak  grades  of  ei,  eu,  so  we  find  the  same  long  vowels  in  forms 
of  yS-  and  we-roots,  e.  g.  tu-  (O.  Ind.  Siina-,  *  want,  emptiness ') 
from  the  root  kwS-  (Gk.  K(f)€voy,  empty).  On  the  variation  of 
1  with  yS  (tye)  in  I.-Eur.  YO-stems,  see  ch.  v.  §  4,  of  I  with  ye  in  the 
I.-Eur.  Athematic  Optative  (O.  Lat.  sies  and  Hmus,  Sec.),  see 
ch.  viii.  §  55.  Latin  con-cut^io  for  ^con-quS^io  from  qudtiOy  ab-tc-io 
(with  the  first  syllable  short  in  the  older  poetry),  for  ^ab-y^c-io 
froia  jacioy  shows  that  the  Latin  language  had  the  same  tendency 
as  the  I.-Eur.  to  reduce  unaccented  yS  to  1,  wS  to  tL,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  reduction  belongs  to  the 
^  Indo-European '  period  or  is  a  Latin  development. 

III.  in  other  roots.  I.-Eur.  e  (Lat.  e)  varies  with  Lat.  &  in 
Lat.  se-men  (Gk.  yi^ika^  a  casting)  and  sd-tus  (Gk.  i-ros)  from  the 
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root  se-,  fec-i  (Gk.  f-O-qK-a)  and  fdc-io^  an  extension  of  the  root 
dhe-  (Gk.  t(-^-/uii)  ;  I.-Eur.  6  (Lat.  o)  varies  with  Lat.  &  in  Lat. 
dd-num  (Gk.  bQpov),  and  da-tus  (Gk.  horos^  doVis)  from  the  root 
dd-,  cos  (O.  Ind.  §a-,  'to  sharpen ')  and  catus^  which  in  O.  Lat.  meant 
'  sharp/  *  shrill  *  from  the  root  ko-  j  I.-Eur.  a  (Lat.  a)  varies  with 
Latin  a  in  Lat./a-««a  (Gk.  (^ij-M*?)  ^sAfat-eor  (eh.  viii.  §  33)  (Gk. 
fpdTos)^  std-re  (Gk.  laTrjfii  for  *o-t-(TTd-/bit)  and  std-tus  (Gk.  ora-Trfs). 
In  all  these  cases  the  Latin  weak- grade  vowel  is  &y  while  in  Greek 
we  have  «  for  E-roots,  o  for  0-roots,  d  for  A-roots,  but  in  Sanscrit 
\  for  all  roots  (e.  g.  M-td-  from  root  dhS-,  dl-ti-  from  root  dO, 
stU-t&-  from  root  sta-),  just  as  we  have  Lat.  &  oi  pater ^  which  is 
also  &  in  Greek  and  other  languages  (Gk.  Trari^p,  O.  Ir.  athir,  Goth, 
fadar)  represented  by  Sanscrit  \  (pMr-).  We  find  even  in  Greek 
occasionally  d  in  the  weak  form  of  E-,  0-roots  (e.  g.  K^Kahovro 
beside  ^k€k^5€i,  hdvos  beside  hQpovjy  so  that  we  are  perhaps  justified 
in  supposing  a  short  a-sound  (a)  to  have  been  the  form  of  the  weak 
grade  of  e,  o,  as  well  as  of  a,  in  European  languages  (see  §  3). 

The  Latin  tendency  to  weaken  every  unaccented  vowel  has 
greatly  obscured  the  traces  of  the  I.-Eur.  variation  of  vowels ; 
prosperus,  for  example,  has  spd-  (cf .  O.  Ind.  spUrd-,  *  wealthy')  the 
weak  grade  of  spe-  of  spes,  spero  (O.  Ind.  spha-,  O.  SI.  sp8-ti), 
with  a  weakened  before  r  in  the  unaccented  syllable  to  ^,  and 
creditus  (O.  Ind.  srad-dhYta-)  has  the  same  vowel  weakened  to  {. 

Words  like  fran/jfo  (&  is  shown  by  can-fringo  for  con-frengoj  &c.), 
with  the  weak  grade  frag-  in  the  Nasalized  Present-stem  of  the 
I.-Eur.  root  bhre^-  (Goth,  brikan,  *  to  break'),  gr&dus,  gradior^ 
with  a  weak  form  gr&d-  from  the  I.-Eur.  root  ghredh-,  *  to  step ' 
(Goth.  gri)>s, '  a  step '),  suggest  that  in  Latin  (as  perhaps  in  other 
languages,  Jf.  U.  v.  pref.)  m,  ma.  Sec.  were  the  weak  grades  of 
rS,  IS,  mS,  nS,  although  we  have  seen  Lat.  dr,  dl,  em,  in  to  be 
the  weak  grades  of  Sr,  SI,  Sm,  en  where  the  liquid  or  nasal  follows 
the  S.  But  we  occasionally  find  in  Latin  (and  perhaps  in  the  other 
Italic  languages)  £  in  forms  of  £-root8  where  ^  is  not  preceded  by 
a  liquid  or  nasal,  e.g.paleo  (Osc.  pate-)  from  the  root  pet-  (Gk. 
TTfTipiwfAi) ;  its  relation  to  the  obscure  or  indeterminate  vowel 
(like  the  Hebrew  sh*va),  written  5,  a,  •,  &c.,  is  not  clear  (see  §§  3, 

83^  94). 

As  an  I.-Eur.  &  is  the  weak  grade  of  5,  so  Su  may  be  the  weak 

s 
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grade  of  on ;  the  Plautine  aus-culum,  for  example,  may  then  exhibit 
the  weak  grade  of  the  stem  *5iis-  (O.  Ind.  as-,  Lat.  of-).  It  may 
also  be  the  weak  grade  of  eu  (Caurus  or  Cams,  Lith.  szidure, 
beside  O.  SL  s^vertl,  is  quoted  as  an  example),  and  of  an;  and 
similarly  ai  of  5i,  ei,  aL  It  is  also  possible  that  as  ft  varies  with 
o,  so  ai  may  vary  with  oi  (e.  g.  Lat.  aemidus  and  Gk.  olhaui\  and 
an  with  on  (e.  g.  6k.  xavAtf;,  a  stalk,  and  koIKos  for  ^koFiKos^ 
hollow);  and  some  explain  in  this  way  Latin  forms  like  l&vo  beside 
Gk.  Aovo)  (on  which  see  §  19). 

%  62.  L-Bur.  and  Lst.  h  and  5.  Lat.  procus  (Lith.  prasz^i,  O.  SI.  prositi) 
from  L-£ar.  root  pre&-  (Lith.  penzti  and  Lat.  pncesj  prwrr) ;  Lat.  110000^  the 
Causative  of  L-Eur.  ne&-  (O.  Ind.  naS-,  Gk.  v^irvr,  Lat.  fMx,  &c.) ;  Lat  pomdo^ 
in  weight  (used  with  ellipse  of  libra,  e.g.  centum  pondo  es,  'you  weigh 
a  hundred  pounds'),  the  Abl.  of  an  O-stem  *pondus,  -t,  beside  pondiM,  -^riSf 
from  pmdOy  to  weigh ;  Lat.  domus,  an  0-stem  in  Plautus  and  the  writers 
before  Sulla,  I.-£ur.  ^domo-  (0.  Ind.  dima-,  Gk.  ^itot)  from  L-Eur.  root  dem-, 
Ho  build*  (Gk.'8«fiA;,  ^iiuu,  form,  Goth,  tim-r-jan,  'to  build/  Engl,  tim-ber, 
Germ.  Zim-mer;  Goth,  ga-timan,  'to  be  suitable,  conformable,' Germ,  zie- 
men) ;  Latin  rdto,  r^^timdm  (O.  Ir.  roth,  '  a  wheel,*  W.  rhod,  O.  H.  G.  rad,  lath. 
rStas)  from  I.-Eur.  root  reth-,  '  to  run '  (O.  Ir.  rethim,  W.  rhedu  Inl,  Lith. 
ritu,  '  I  roU ') ;  Latin  Mms,  L-Eur.  *drbho-  (Arm.  orb,  Gk.  6piptu^6t,  dptpo-Birm, 
0.  Ir.  orbe,  from  stem  *orbio-,  '  an  inheritance,'  Goth,  arbi)  from  I.-£ur.  root 
erbh-  (O.  Ir.  erbim,  'I  entrust,  bequeath*);  cunae  from  *e(dnae  (of.  Gk.  Moinf) 
from  iei-  '  to  Ue '  (Gk.  «cr/iai). 

$  68.  S  and  6.  This  0  is  best  seen  in  the  Noun  Suffixes  -On-,  -Oiv  which  yary 
with  -€n-,  -€r-  and  -6n-,  -^r-,  as  well  as  with  -dn-,  -dr-,  e.  g.  Lat.  hUmd  Nom., 
hominis  for  *tunneni8  Gtou.,  Lat.  ddtor,  dcUSris  beside  Gk.  Sdirrwp,  Zinopos  and  8on}^, 
ho-nipot  (see  ch.  y.  §  57) ;  in  Greek  it  is  seen  also  in  the  Perf.  of  yerfos  with  6, 
e.  g.  riBonerai  from  0ify^,  A^iouca  from  d/^fjfu,  &o.  The  root  of  Lat.  Jlds,  IVira  is 
bhlo-  (Ir.  bl&th,  Goth.  bl6-ma,  Engl,  bloom  ;  O.  Engl.  bl08-tm»  Engl,  blossom ; 
0.  Engl.  bl(V-wan,  Engl,  to  blow,  of  flowers),  which  is  connected  with  the  root 
bhle-  of  Lat.yzemtna,  congestion  of  blood  (Goth,  uf-blfisan,  Germ,  auf-blasen), 
just  as  the  root  pie-,  '  to  be  fuU  *  (Latin  ptenus,  Gk.  wK/ffnjs ;  Lat  pUbes,  Gk. 
wKri$os)  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  root  plO-  of  Ir.  l&r,  Engl,  floor,  &c. ; 
but  these  are  rather  to  be  explained  like  gnO-  and  gnft-  of  Lat  gnOhta,  and 
ffn&rus  (§  i). 

§  54.  6-&,  6-&.  From  root  led-,  '  to  leaye,  to  let  *  (Goth.  Ifitan,  O.  Engl.  laHan, 
Engl,  let),  with  6-grade  in  Goth.  Iai-l6t  Perf.,  we  haye  in  the  weak  grade  Lat. 
laasua  (Goth,  lata,  Germ,  lass)  ;  Lat  caius,  which  Varro  makes  the  equiyalent 
of  dctUnSf  used  in  Old  Latin  and  in  the  Sabine  dialect  of  sounds,  i.  e.  sharp, 
shrill  {L.  L.  yii.  46  apud  Ennium  : 

lam  cata  signs  fere  sonitum  dare  yoce  parabant. 

Cata  acuta ;  hoc  enim  yerbo  dicunt  Sabini :  quare : 

catus  Aelius  Sextus 

non,  ut  aiunt,  sapiens,  sed  acutus)  is  in  O.  Ind.  8Iti-,  '  sharp)'  from  S&-,  '  to 
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sharpen/  and  is  connected  with  Lat.  cSs,  a  whetstone  (like  dda  from  root 
do-).  Simih&rly  we  have  r&-tus  beside rB-ri,  fUc^io  besidey^i  (oh.  viiL  §  4i),  and 
from  I.-£ur.  A-,  'swift'  (connected  with  &!:-,  < sharp'?)  (O.  Ind.  ftSu-,  Gk. 
itK^f  Lat.  dcior)  aeupedium  (presumably  with  d)^  equated  in  the  Philoxenus  and 
Cyrillus  Glossaries  to  d^vMobla  (cf.  Gl.  Plac.  p.  7.  40  G. ;  the  acupedius  of  Paul. 
Fest.  7.  19  Th.  is  a  mistake,  see  Cl(U8,  Bev.  y.  p.  9)  ;  acdpUer  (acC'  Ter.  Maur. 
1967)  is  probably  a  corruption  of  ^&cu-peter  (cf.  O.  Ind*  ASu-patvan-  fot  ^oku-, 
'  swift-flying/  and  Gk.  iHcv-wirrfSy  the  epithet  of  a  hawk  in  Hesiod,  Op,  aio), 
due  to  a  popular  etymology  from  accipio;  the  form  acceptor,  the  original  of 
O.  Span,  acetore,  is  used  by  Lucilius  (inc.  123  M.)  exta  acceptoris  et  unguis, 
but  is  censured  by  the  grammarian  Caper  vp.  107. 8  K.  accipiter  non  'acceptor') ; 
Amarus  shows  the  root  dm-  (0.  Ind.  am-la-,  '  sour'),  which  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  weak  form  of  6m-,  '  raw '  (0.  Ind.  km&r,  Gk.  iffi6s), 

§  55.  &>d.  Examples  of  this  interchange  are  Lat.  airox  for  *adrox  (Arm. 
ateam,  '  I  hate ')  and  odium ;  scabo,  to  scrape  (Gk.  ca&vrwj  to  dig)  and  flcobis, 
sawdust ;  acuOy  <icuSf  ctcieSf  acer-bus  (Gk.  dxposy  Hom.  dxptSj  a  hill-top)  and  ocris 
(Gk.  oiepiSf  a  point,  6iepi6Mf  an  epithet  of  unhewn  stone  in  Homer),  an  Old 
Latin  word  for  a  rugged  hill.  [Fest.  196.  17  Th.  ocrem  antiqui,  ut  Ateius 
Philologus  in  libro  Glossematorum  refert,  montem  confragosum  vocabant,  ut 
apud  Livium : 

sed  qui  sunt  hi,  qui  ascondunt  altum  ocrim? 

. . .  unde  fortasse  etiam  ocreae  sint  dictae  inaequaliter  tuberatae  ;  in  XJmbrian, 
and  Marrucinian  the  stem  ocri-  (Nom.  Sg.  ocar,  in  XJmbrian)  seems  to  bear  the 
sense  of  citadel] ;  ancuSf  an  Old  Latin  word  for  a  person  with  a  crook-elbow 
(Paul.  Fest.  15.  3  Th.  ancus  appellatur,  qui  aduncum  bracchium  habet,  et 
exporrigi  non  potest),  which  went  out  of  use  c.  aoo  b.c.,  to  judge  from  the 
fact  that  the  word  survives  only  in  Portuguese  anco,  '  the  elbow  *  (Gk.  dyx^v 
and  dyxAXfj,  O.  Ir.  Ccath,  'a  hook,'  from  root  ank-),  and  uncuSf  a  hook,  reduncum 
bracchium,  aduncus  unguis  (Gk.  oyxos,  a  hook) ;  doceo  and  Gk.  Ht^aiiu  for 
*8<-8a#r-o'«w.  We  have  Oscan  a,  Latin  0  in  tongere,  a  word  used  by  Ennius, 
declared  by  Aelius  Stilo  to  be  equivalent  to  noacere,  and  to  be  still  employed 
in  the  Praenestine  dialect  (Paul.  Fest.  539.  5  Th.  tongere  nosse  est,  nam 
Praenestini  '  tongitionem '  dicunt  notionem.  Ennius :  alii  rhetorica  tongent 
Cf.  Fest.  538.  9  Th.  [tongere  Aelius  Sti]lS  ait  noscere  esse),  appearing  in 
Oscan  in  the  noun  tangion-  with  the  sense  of  sentevUicL,  e.  g.  senatels  tanginud, 
'  senatus  sententia,'  the  cognate  of  our  word  '  think,'  probably  from  a  root 
ten^-.  [Cf.  the  ^dialectal  ?)  variation  of  names  like  Blosaius,  Blastius ;  Fodriusj 
Fohius.'] 

§  56.  ft  and  ft.  I.  Eur.  p&g-,  *  to  fasten '  (cf.  p&L)  (Sanscr.  p^-,  '  cord,'  Dor. 
Gk.  vdyvv/u  and  liref:7i7F,  Mid.  High.  Germ,  vuoge,  *  deftness  in  fastening,' &c., 
Mod.  Gtorm.  Fuge,  and  Goth,  fagrs,  ^  suitable),'  Lat. pdn^^o  (with  d ;  cf.  com-ptn^o), 
pepiffi  (from  *pe-pdg-i)  and  comrpdgesy  pddacor  and  pdc-em  Ace  ;  I.-Eur.  sw&d-,  ^  to 
make  pleasant  *  (0.  Ind.  svddati  and  sv&dats,  Dor.  Gk.  hloiuu  and  Hom.  Gk. 
^(fdJ^v,  dZw  Aor.),  Lat.  suddeo ;  I.-£ur.  *n&s-,  *  the  nose,'  probably  Nom.  n&s(s). 
Gen.  nfts-08  (O.  Ind.  n&a-  and  n&s-,  Lith.  n68is  and  O.  SI.  nosu),  0.  Lat  n&asumj 
class.  Lat.  nasua  (ch.  ii.  §  199),  ndris;  similarly  Lat.  adgiOj  a&gua  and  tdgax 
(Dor.  Gk.  kyiofuu,  Ir.  saigim,  '  I  seek,'  Goth.  sOkja,  Qerm.  suche,  O.  Engl. 
86ce).    The  Latin  words  aagio  and  sdgax  were  used  of  hounds  on  the  track, 
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whence  praeaagio,  to  ^ scent  out'  the  future  (Cic.  Div,  i.  65:  cf.  Ennius,  A. 
375  M.  nare  sagaci  Sensit ;  voce  sua  nictit  ululatque  ibl  acuta) ;  saga  was 
applied  to  an  old  match-maker,  like  Gyllis  in  the  first  Idyll  of  Herondas 
(Non.  32.  34  M.  sagae  mulieres  dicuntur  feminarum  ad  libidinem  Tlronim 
indagatrices ;  cf.  Lucil.  vii.  6  M.  saga  et  bona  conciliatrix).  So  Latin  dcer^  stem 
dcri-,  and  dcuo  (Gk.  inpos,  Lith.  asztrii-s,  kc,  show  I.-£ur.  &) ;  Lat.  dcrv-  beside 
Gk.  ixpo-  reminds  us  of  Latin  adcri-  (jsdcres  porci,  pigs  for  sacrifice,  Plant.) 
beside  s&cro~. 

§  67.  S  and  6.  I.-Eur.  Sd-,  ^  to  eat '  (0.  Lid.  ad-,  ^  to  eat '  and  fidyk-, 
'eatable,'  Gk.  iBofuii  and  JSi/ddtv,  Goth,  itau  and  €tum,  Lith.  ^d-^s  Part,  0.  SI. 
jad-u),  Lat.  Sdo  and  Sdi  Perf. ;  Lat.  lix,  isg-is  and  ISgo,  &c. ;  L-Eur.  rSg- '  to  stretch, 
rule '  (0.  Ind.  riji-,  *  a  row,'  rij-,  *  a  king,'  0.  Ir.  rigim,  *  I  stretch,'  ri,  *  a  king'), 
Lat.  rSgoj  I  rule,  reg-y  a  king.  This  lengthening  appears  chiefly  in  Preterites, 
e.g.  O.  SI.  nds^,  'I  carried'  (beside  n^s^,  'I  carry),'  Goth.  s€tum,  ^we  sat' 
(beside  sitam,  'we  sit'),  O.  Ir.  ro  midar,  ^I  judged'  (beside  midiur,  ^ I  judge, 
think,'  from  the  root  mdd-  of  Gk.  fiiBo/iai),  and  in  the  nouns  derived  from  Verb- 
stems  like  iSXy  r£E.  The  occurrence  of  the  long  vowel  in  some  Present-forms 
like  Lith.  ^d-mi,  '  I  eat/  is  probably  due  to  the  use  of  a  Perfect-stem  as 
a  Present  (like  Gk.  dyaryw  Pres.  from  dvejya  Perf.\ 

$  68    I  and  i.     L-Eur.  *wtro-,  *a  man*  (O.  Ind.  vlra-,  Lith.  vyras  have  T  ; 

O.  Ir.  fer  from  *wiro-,  Goth,  vair  from  ♦wlro-,  0.  H.  G.  wer.  Germ.  Wer-wolf, 

Engl,  were- wolf  and  Lat.  vir  have  i) ;  I.-Eur.  *g!liro-,  *  lively  *  (0.  Ind.  jTril-,  Lat. 

vireo).    But  most  examples  of  Latin  t-t  are  really  cases  of  i-ei,  e.  g,  fides  And 

ido,  older  feido  (see  §  13). 

§  60.  5  and  d.  The  I.-Eur.  root  oqS-,  '  to  see  *  (Gk.  S^o/jm  and  &if/)  appears  in 
Lat.  oc-ulus ;  the  root  ^-,  'to  smell '  (Gk.  dSfiii,  Arm.  hot,  and  Gk.  Bva-wdrfSj  Lith. 
iidziu)  in  Lat.  6dor ;  nSgH-,  '  naked '  (O.  Ind.  nagn^-,  Ir.  nocht,  Goth.  naqa)>8, 
and  lath,  niigas),  in  Lat.  niidus  for  *nov(i)diis ;  ^len-,  ^  the  elbow '  (Gk.  ouXivrj^ 
Goth,  aleina,  ^a  cubit,'  'ell,'  0.  Ir.  uile,  uilenn  Gen.,  W.  elin,  O.  Engl,  eln, 
Engl,  ell,  el-bow)  is  Lat.  ulna  for  *6l(i)na.  As  with  6  (varying  with  6)  we  find 
C  (varying  with  d)  in  the  Perfect-stem,  in  nouns  derived  from  Verb-stems,  &c., 
e.  g.  Gk.  5v-a;ir-a,  &\f/. 

§  60.  ISl  and  xl  I.-Eur.  ♦nu,  *now,'  from  the  root  neu-  of  ♦newo-,  'new* 
(0.  Ind.  nil,  Adv.  and  Particle,  nundm,  Gk.  vO,  vi^,  O.  Ir.  nd  and  nu,  a  Verbal 
Part,  often  used  with  the  Present  Tense,  e.g.  no  chanim,  ^  I  am  singing,*  Goth, 
nil,  O.  Engl,  nu,  Germ,  nun  and  sometimes  nu,  Lith.  nii-gi,  O.  SI.  ny-nd), 
Lat.  nuHiius  tertitu  the  day  before  yesterday,  lit.  *  now  the  third  day,'  -num  in 
eHam-num,  &c.  (Gk.  toi-vw),  niin-c ;  I.-Eur.  lu-  from  the  root  leu-,  *  to  loose '  [Gk. 
fiovkvrdv-^,  about  the  time  of  loosing'  the  oxen  from  the  plough,  towards 
midday  (Class.  Rev.  ii.  260  ;  Schulze,  Quaesi.  Ep.  p.  321),  and  Xih-^r],  Lat.  so-luUis  ; 
I.-Eur.  sii-,  'a  sow  *  (O.  Ind.  su-kaiii-,  Gk.  ^,  O.  Engl,  su),  Lat.  aiUs  and  su^cerdae, 
'stercus  suillum'  (Fest.  432.  8  Th. ;  cf.  Paul.  Fest.  433.  2  Th. ;  Kon.  175. 
14  M.)  (W.  hw-ch,  Goth,  sw-ein,  O.  Engl.  sw-In);  I.-Eur.  tli,  the  accented 
and  the  unaccented  form  of  the  2nd  Personal  Pronoun  (Gk.  r^V'tj  and  o-v,  &c.\ 
Lat.  ta  (on  tH-quidem,  see  ch.  iii  §  51) ;  I.-Eur.  pii-,  'to  rot*  (Gk.  wdBw,  Goth,  fuls 
ist,  '  he  stinketh,'  0.  Engl,  ful,  Engl,  foul,  Lith.  puti ;  Gk.  vvos  for  *Hfaos)f  Lat. 
piUeo  andpOter;  I.-Eur.  ♦fctiti-,  *skin'  (Gk.  iy-KirriAnd  O.  Engl,  hyd,  Engl.hide, 
O.  H.  G.  hQt,  Germ.  Haut),  Lat.  cutis.  But  usually  the  alternation  of  u  with  u  in 
Latin  is  the  alternation  of  I.-Eur  eu,  ou  with  u,  e.  g.  dUco  and  dUx,  fugi  and 
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fugio  (see  §  23).  The  u-grade  of  eu-roots  and  the  I-grade  of  ei-roots  are 
frequent  before  certain  sufflxeSi  especially  the  TO-suffix  (ch.  t.  %  a8),  e.g. 
I.-Eur.  *lu-to-  (Lat.  Bo-UUuSy  Horn.  /3ov-X&r^v-<«),  though  the  ii-grade  and 
i-gitide  are  most  common  in  the  P.  P.  P.,  e.  g.  Gk.  M-r6s  {ib.)  (cf.  d^rHtumf 
must  boiled  down,  Plaut.  Pseud.  741,  Mar.  Vict.  24.  15  K.  in  defruto  apioem 
secundae  syllabae  imponere  debetis,  nam  a  defenrendo  et  decoquendo  fit  tale ; 
but  d^firiUum  Virg.  Q.  It.  269).  [See  OsthofTs  list  of  forms  with  I,  u  in  Morph. 
Unters.  vol.  iv.,  such  as  Lat  fa-mtu  (I.-Eur.  *dhu-mo-,  O.  Ind.  dhQ-miU),  aiitus 
(Gk.  vto-KdrrvToSy  O,  Ind.  syti-tA-),  pu-ruSf  kc] 

§  61.  S  and  &.  Cognate  with  O.  Ind.  as^-,  Lettish  asins,  *  blood/  is  an 
0.  Lat.  word  aaery  blood,  with  a  derivative  *<uer<Uumy  a  mixture  of  wine  and 
blood  (Paul.  Fest.  la.  19  Th.  assaratum  apud  antiques  dicebatur  genus 
quoddam  potionis  ex  vino  et  sanguine  temperatum,  quod  Latini  prisci  sangui- 
nem  '  assyr '  vocarent ;  Gl.  Philox.  23.  56  G.  aser  :  ol/ia)  which  appears 
with  an  e-sound  in  Greek  (lap  in-  the  Cretan  dialect,  fiiXjiy  *tap  Callimachus). 
Another  Old  Latin  word  sacena^  a  priest's  knife  or  axe,  whose  byform  scena 
recalls  the  Irish  word  for  a  knife,  scian  (stem  sc6n&-)  (Fest.  466. 16  Th.  scena  ab 
aliis;  a  quibusdam  ^sacena'  appellatur,  dolabra  pontificalis;  id.  488.  33  Th. 
scenam  genus  [fuisse  fern]  manifestum  est,  sed  utrum  securis  an  dolabra 
sit,  ambigitur.  quam  Cincius  in  libro  qui  est  de  verbis  priscia,  dolabram  ait 
esse  pontificiam.    Livius  in  Lydio  : 

corrult  quasi  ictus  sc^na,  haut  mult6  secus) 

may  be,  like  another  word  for  a  priest's  knife,  seoespita  (Fest.  522. 4  Th. ;  Paul. 
Fest.  523.  3  Th.  dicta  autem  est  secespita  a  secando  ;  *  Serv.'  ad  Aen,  iv.  262) 
derived  from  seco^  to  cut.  O.  H.  Gtorm.  sahs,  O.  Engl,  seax  Neui,  *  a  knife,' 
suggest  connexion  with  Lat.  scaum,  Lat.  ariea,  Gk.  ipi-^,  ia  in  Lithuanian 
^raa,  '  a  lamb,"  with  6,  and  has  in  Umbrian  some  e-sound,  erietu  Ace.,  so  that 
it  has  been  suggested  that  Lat.  d,  Gk.  c  (but  see  %  51  on  KtK&^orro  with 
6,  from  root  icrfi-),  may  be  weak  grades  of  an  6-root ;  and  the  same  explanation 
might  be  given  of  oaer  and  sacena.  In  several  cases  of  Lat.  a,  Gk.  c  we  have 
a  Gk.  byform  with  <,  e.  g.  Lat.  ixi^eo,  %iando^  Gk.  utriywtu  and  wirnfiu ;  Lat. 
quattuor  (Osc.  petoraj  Umbr.  j)efur-).  Dor.  Gk.  rirop^Sy  Aeol.  wicvpts  and  Hom. 
mtjvpts ;  Lat.  lapis,  Gk.  X^vos,  and  in  Hesych  X/^  .  .  .  whpa.  Other  examples 
ai-e:  Lat.  gradior,  and  gresaus  (0.  SI.  gr^d^  'I  come,'  O.  Ir.  ingrennim,  'I 
pursue,'  from  root  grend-,  Goth,  gri^,  'a  step') ;  Lat.  magnus  (cf.  mdgia,  mdjor, 
ch.  ii.  §  55),  Gk.  lUfts  (Goth,  mikils,  Arm.  mec) ;  Lat.  nands-cofj  nactus,  Gk. 
k'veyictiv  (Lith.  n^szti,  *to  carry,'  0.  SI.  nesti,  O.  Ir.  conioim,  'I  am  able') ; 
Lat.  2a&tum,  labrum  (by  analogy  of  lamho  ?),  O.  Engl,  lippa  from  root  leb-  (?) ; 
Lat.  glades  and  gdu ;  Lat.  alnuSy  Lith.  elksnis,  O.  SI.  jelicha,  O.  H.  G.  elira  and 
erila,  Germ.  Erie).  Farcio  (cf.  frequens)  shows  dr  (cf.  cot^er{c)tus),  perhaps  by 
metathesis  (like  Gk.  ipapierAs  beside  ^patrrds)  (but  see  §  92). 

§  62.  6U-&U.  Another  example  of  *&us-,  the  weak  grade  of  the  L-Eur. 
stem  ^6u»-,  'mouth,'  is  attreae,  whence,  by  composition  with  dgo,  aitriga  (Paul. 
Fest.  6.  27  Th.  *  aureax ' :  auriga,  *  aureas '  enim  dicebant  frenum,  quod  ad 
aures  equonim  religabatur ;  '  orias '  quo  ora  cohercebantur,  with  an  absurd 
reference  to  auriSf  ear),  a  byform  of  oreae  (Fest.  202.  23  Th.  *  oreae ' :  freni 
quod  on  inseruntur  .  .  •  Naeviua  in  Hariolo : 

depriindi  autem  le<Sni  st  obdas  6reas, 
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like  our  proverb  *  to  beard  a  lion ')  ;  austium  (C.  7.  L,  i.  1463)  (0.  Pruss.  austin, 
*  mouth/  O.  Ind.  6&tha-, '  lip  *\  a  b3rform  of  dstium  (Lith.  il8tl^  '  mouth  of  river/ 
Lett,  (tela,  *  harbour').     (Schmidt,  Huralb,  p.  921.) 


T,  W. 

§  68.  Y.  I.-Eur.  initial  y  is  represented  in  Greek  sometimes 
by  the  rough  breathing,  e.g.  *ToK-tvdo9,  from  I.-Eur.  *3ruwnL-, 
sometimes  by  f,  e.g.  (vyov  (I.-Eur.  *ytlgo-),  the  same  letter  as 
we  find  used  for  an  initial  y-  or  ^^-sound  which  has  developed 
from  an  original  dy-,  e.g.  Zeis  (I.-Eur.  *Dy6u-).  But  in  Latin 
both  these  kinds  of  I.-Eur.  y  are  represented  by^',  as  we  write 
the  letter,  but,  as  the  Romans  wrote  it,  i,  e.g.  juvenc-us^  jugum. 
The  question  whether  this  j  was  pronounced  like  a  consonantal 
spirant  (jr),  or  like  the  half- vowel  {^  is  discussed  in  eh.  ii.  §  48.  In 
the  middle  of  a  word  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
original  form  of  the  sound,  the  *  Indo-European  form,'  as  we  call 
it,  is  more  correctly  expressed  by  the  spirant  y,  or  by  the  vowel 
i  (oriy,  ij,  8y,&c.).  This  would  no  doubt  often  depend  upon  the 
preceding  consonant  or  consonant-group.  The  I.-Eur.  word  for 
*  middle,'  for  example,  we  write  *m6dhyo-  (cf.  O.  Ind.  mddhya-, 
Gk.  fx^<r(<r)off,  Goth,  midjis,  O.  SI.  me^da,  *  the  middle  *) ;  the 
word  for  *  paternal/  *pfltrio-  or  *pfltriyo-  (*pfltrij[o-,  *pfltrayo-) 
(cf.  O.  Ind.  pitriya-,  Gk.  -Trdrptos).  In  Latin,  this  suffix  -yo-, 
-io-  appears  as  -20-,  tn^dius^  p&triuSy  though  a  word  like  sdcitis 
gives  us  a  clue  that  -^0-  may  often  have  been  the  original  form. 
For  in  this  word  the  qu  of  the  root  seqS-,  *  to  follow,  accompany' 
(Lat.  sequor)y  has  become  c  in  the  derivative  with  this  suffix,  and 
with  the  o-grade  of  the  root ;  and  this  would  not  have  happened 
unless  q?  (Lat.  qii)  had  preceded  a  consonant  (§  ij6)  (cf.  Gk. 
i'Oaa-riTrjp  from  *6<r(ro-  for  *soq*yo-);  so  that  the  word  originally 
soc^o-  has  become  in  time  a  trisyllable,  ^socio-. 

At  a  later  period,  owing  to  that  wave  of  Syncope  which,  as 
we  saw,  passed  over  Late  and  Vulgar  Latin,  this  Adjective- 
ending  -iuSy  and  similar  dissyllabic  endings,  were  reduced  to 
single  syllieibles,  the  i  (now  become  y)  merging  itself,  in  the 
preceding  consonant  and  giving  it  a  palatal  character,  e.g.  Tiiifi^ 
became  *Tityus,  and  then  something  like  *Titsu8 ;  the  i  '  lost 
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itself  in  a  sibilant  sound/  as  a  fifth-century  grammarian  puts  it 
(perdit  sonum  suum  et  aceipit  sibilum ;  see  ch.  ii.  §  90  ;  also  §  151). 

It  is  this  palatalization  of  a  consonant  before  an  i,  reduced  to 
y^  which  has  made  many  Romance  words,  especially  French,  so 
unlike  their  Latin  originals,  e.g.  Fr.  bras  from  Lat.  bracehium^ 
through  *braccy-;  ni^e  from  neptia^  through  *netty-j  ache 
from  dpium,  through  ^apy-;  rage  from  r&biea,  rabia^  through 
*raby-  ;  singe  from  simian  through  *simy-  (see  ch.  iii.  §  13).  The 
history  of  the  suffix  -yo-  in  Latin  is  very  like  that  of  the  suffix 
-lo-.  After  a  consonant  both  developed  a  parasitic  vowel; 
^soc-yo^  became  ^soc-iyo-y  sodus,  as  *oc»lO'  (from  root  oq"-) 
became  *oc-olo-^  oculus;  and  this  vowel  was  in  both  cases 
absorbed  by  syncope  at  a  later  period,  ^soc-yus^  *oclut  (whence 
the  Romance  forms^  e.g.  Ital.  occhio).  Between  vowels  y  was 
dropped  in  Latin,  e.g.  I.-Eur.  *eya-,  the  Fem.  of  the  Demonstra- 
tive (60th.  ija  Ace.)  is  Latin  ea  (so  in  Umbro-Osc.,  Umbr.  eo^  ea^ 
Osc.  iu,  to;  von  Planta,  i.  p.  175).  Causative  Verbs,  which 
ended  in  I.-Eur.  in  -eyo  (e.g.  O.  Ind.  man£ya-mi  from  root  man-, 
the  I.-Eur.  root  men- ;  Gk.  <l>ofii(o  from  root  <^c)3-),  end  in  Latin 
in  -^0,  e.g.  mdneOy  1  remind,  ^ cause  to  remember,'  from  root  men- 
of  mlmtni  for  *me^men^i^  I  remember.  On  the  weakening  of 
-yS-  to  !f  in  I.-Eur.  and  in  Latin  (e.g.  ab-icio)^  see  §  51,  p.  256. 

The  intervocalic  j  (y)  which  we  find  in  major,  aio^  &c.  (pro- 
nounced *  m&yyor,'  '  ayyo,'  ch.  ii.  §  55),  has  arisen  through 
suppression  (or  assimilation)  of  A  (for  I.-Eur.  gh)  before  y.  In 
the  first  syllable  y  is  not  found  after  any  consonant  in  Latin, 
except  dy  and  that  only  in  the  older  period,  e.g.  O.  Lat.  Diovem^ 
classical  Jdvem  (from  dy8u-,  O.  Ind.  Dyaus,  Gk.  Zct/y,  while 
Lat.  dies  shows  a  bystem  *di8u-,  O.  Ind.  Diyaus),  though  how 
far  this  j  (y)  of  Jovem  (for  yy-,  I.-Eur.  dy-,  Gk.  f-)  differed  at 
any  time  in  pronunciation  from  the  j  otjuvenis  (I.-Eur.  y-:  Gk. '-) 
and  from  the  J  of  jugum  (I.-Eur.  y-,  Gk.  f-),  we  cannot  say. 
All  these  have  developed  to  the  same  sound  in  the  Romance 
languages,  e.g.  Ital.  Giove,  giovane,  giogo  (with  the  sound  of  our 
j  or-dgein  *  judge'). 

The  Oscan  orthography  shows  both  ii  and  i  for  intervocalic 
i  (y),  though  the  paucity  of  the  remains  of  the  language  makes 
it  impossible  to  determine  how  far  this  was  arbitrary  or  reflected 
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the  actual  pronunciation,  e.g.  diiviiai  **  diviae/  mefial '  mediae' ; 
heriiad  is  3  Sg.  Pres.  Subj.  of  the  verb  and  heriam  Ace.  Sg.  of 
the  noun  derived  from  her-,  *to  wish'  (I.-Eur.  gheb-).  The 
presence  of  the  ^-sound  is  indicated  by  the  doubling  of  a  pre- 
ceding consonant  after  the  accented  vowel,  e.g.  medikkiai  ^med- 
diciae '  Dat.  Sg.,  Iramrjis  '  Statii  *  Gen.  Sg.,  Pettio-^  &c.  In 
the  Oscan  dialect  of  Bantia  this  ^-sound  is  merged  in  the  pre- 
ceding consonant,  e.g.  Bansae  'Bantiae,'  aUo  'alia'  (see  von 
Planta,  i.  p.  165).     [Cf.  Pel.  d  (ch.  ii.  §  51),  written  *  in  Muse^a.] 

§  64.  I.-lhiT.  initial  y.  I.-Eur.  *yuwpio-  (O.  Ind.  yuva&i-,  Gk.  *r<iir-ii^oj, 
O.  Ir.  Oac,  Welsh  ieuanc,  Gaul.  Jovincillus,  Goth,  juggs  for  ^juvuDga-, 
O.  Engl,  geong),  Lat.  jiivencus,  with  its  cognates  jUvinia  (O.  Ind.  yuvan-), 
jvLvemta  (Goth,  junda,  Engl,  youth),  &c  ;  L-Eur.  *yugo-,  (0.  Ind.  yug^Un,  Gk. 
ftry^v,  Goth,  juk,  Engl,  yoke,  0,  SL  igo  for  •ylgo,  *yugo),  Lat.  jUgum^  from  the 
root  yeug-,  *  to  join'  (O.  Ind.  yuj-,  Gk.  (ei&yvvfUy  Lith.  jiingiu,  *  I  yoke  ')j  JjAt.  Jungo ; 
L-Eur.  *yu8-  (O.  Ind.  yuia-,  Gk.  (v-f^  for  ♦fwa-fwy,  leaven,  Lith.  juszd),  Lat. 
jUsy  broth,  while  Lat.  jQs,  law,  older  jousj  is  L-Eur.  *yeu8-  (O.  Ind.  y^ 

*  welfare') ;  L-Eur.  y&-,  *  to  go/  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  &  to  i-,  the  weak 
grade  of  the  root  ei-,  ^ to  go'  (O.  Ind.  y&-,  'to  go,'  Lith.  j6ti,  'to  ride,'  O.  SI. 
jad)  appears  in  Lat.  jd-nuoj  a  door,  Januaritia,  (On  the  tendency  to  give  Latin 
a  after  initial  j  the  open  e-sound,  whence  Vulg.  Lat.  *JenuaritUj  see  ch.  ii.  §  i. ) 
Similarly  Lat.  jiicus  with  I.-Eur.  yd-  (cf.  Lith.  jfikas,  '  ridicule,'  with  L-Eur. 
yd-,  B,  B.  zviii.  255)  (cf.  §  59  above).  On  risn  (Plant. ;  cf.  liSn)  and  rin,  see 
Prise,  i.  149.  7  H.  On  Vulg.  Lat  qu{t)S(ii8,  ch.  ii.  §  151,  and  cf.  ch.  iii.  §  11 
on  par(i)i8, 

i  66.  I.-Eur.  7  preoeded  by  a  consonant,  (i)  In  the  first  syllable : — 
This  y  has  been  dropped  in  the  Latin  derivatives  from  I.-Eur.  roots  like  syu-, 

*  to  sew '  (0.  Ind.  syu-,  Gk.  /vo-o'ffvw,  a  compound  with  «rar(d),  Gk)th.  siujan, 
O.  Engl,  seowian,  lath,  siuti,  O.  SI.  &iti),  Lat.  suo ;  *ghyds-,  '  yesterday '  (O.  Ind. 
hy^  Gk.  x^^y ;  cf.  Goth,  gistra-dagis),  Lat.  hiriy  with  Adj  fOster-nua ;  though 
it  is  possible  that  there  were  sometimes  I.-Eur.  byforms  without  y  (cf.  O.  Ind. 
sd-tra-,  'thread,'  also  used,  in  the  sense  of  'clue,'  for  ritual  and  grammatical 
text-books,  the  Siitras).  So  Lat.  spuo  (Gk.  irr^,  Lith.  8pidi:gu,  0.  SI.  plj^j%f  Ac.). 
There  is  a  similar  doubt  about  dy-.  It  may  have  lost  the  dental  at  a  very  early 
period,  for  we  have  loves  ('  Jovios '  ?)  on  the  ancient  Dvenos  inscription,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  the  form  Diovem  had  gone  out  of  use  by  the 
time  that  the  form  Jfhem  came  in  (cf.  Diouenif  C.  I.L.i.  57,  loueij  i.  56,  both  on 
old  Praenestine  mirrors).  Diovem  may  quite  well  have  come  from  a  byform 
♦diyfiw-,  as  O.  Lat.  siis  from  *siyes  (O.  Ind-  siyis),  a  bjrform  of  ♦syfis,  (O.  Ind. 
sy&s)  and  have  been  discarded  in  course  of  time  for  the  other  '  doublet ' 
♦dyfiw-  Jovem, 

(9)  In  other  syUables : — Y  after  a  consonant  in  other  syllables  than  the 
first  became  vocalic  in  Latin.  Thus  after  p  we  find  y  becoming  r  in  Greek  in 
verbs  formed  with  the  suffix  -yo-  (-iyo-),  e.  g.  rvr-roj  for  ♦nnr-yw,  x«»^«*-*''«  for 
*Xa^<«-yw  ;  but  in  Latin  these  verbs  appear  with  -pio,  e.  g.  cdpiOf  a&pio  ;  after 
n  we  find  y  producing  epenthesis  in  Greek,  e.  g.  fialvu  for  *g!(i)i-yO,  root  gitem-, 
but  not  in  Latin,  e.  g.  vihiio.    But  -ghy-,  as  has  been  mentioned,  became  hy. 
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then  y  or  rather  yy,  e.  g.  aio,  pronounced  *ayyoj  and  often  written  aiio  (ch.  L 
§  7),  from  &gh-,  *  to  say/ 

§  66.  I.-Sur.  7  between  vowels.  The  Nom.  PI.  of  I-stems  shows  I.-Eur. 
-fiyfis,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *treye8  from  the  stem  tri-,  *  three'  (0.  Ind.  tr^yas),  *ghosteyea 
from  the  stem  ghosti-,  *  a  stranger '  (0.  81.  gostije),  in  Latin  Ss  for  -*e-e8j  e.  g. 
tnsy  hosUa.  In  the  words  dihinusy  afoneus  the  letter  k  indicates  the  hiatus  caused 
by  the  dropping  of  y  of  I.-Eur.  *&y68-,  ^ metal/  ♦ayes-no-,  'made  of  metal' 
(0.  Ind.  liyas-),  like  h  in  the  Umbrian  stahu  for  *8ta-yo,  *  I  stand '  (Lat.  sto). 
Like  Lat.  sio  for  *8ta^yo  (Lith.  pa-st6-ju),  aiejleo  for  ♦/K-yo  (O.  SI.  bl^j^),  neo  for 
*n^yo,  kc.j  where  the  similar  vowels  a  and  0  are  blended  into  one  sound,  but 
the  dissimilar,  e  and  0,  remain  in  hiatus.  Similarly  Lat. /ormo  for  *fonna'yo, 
from  fonna  (stem  */crmd-)y  and  other  ist  Conj.  verbs  from  ist  Decl.  nouns, 
like  Gk.  rcfw,  for  nyA-iay  *Tifidyw,  from  riftfi,  Dor.  rtfii&  (stem  rc/io-). 

§  67.  Latin  j.  Any  j  which  has  been  developed  by  the  phonetic  changes 
of  the  language  is  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  I.-£ur.  y.  Thus  the  group 
«/-  (sy-)  has  been  produced  by  the  union  under  one  accent  of  the  two  words 
8i  aude8.  The  j  (y)  is  dropped,  like  I.-£ur.  y  in  suoj  in  the  form  8Sde8j  a  form 
which  seems  to  have  come  into' use  in  the  period  between  Plautus  and  Terence. 
For  Plautus  has  the  frill  si  attdeSj  e.  g.  Poen.  757  mitte  &d  me,  si  audes,  h6die 
Adelphasium  tuam,  but  Terence  the  shortened  form,  e.g.  Andr.  85  die, 
sodes.  Internal  j  (y)  after  a  consonant  becomes  vocalic  in  nunc-iam  (3  syll. 
Plaut.),  and  between  two  vowels  disappears  in  JAgae  for  *bi-jiga/e  from  &t-  and 
jugum.     On  o^^cio,  citificiOy  cibicio  see  ch.  iii.  §  18,  ch.  ii.  §  48,  ch.  i.  §  7. 

§  68.  W.  I.-Eur.  initial  w  is  represented  in  Latin  by  the 
sound  which  we  write  t?,  and  which  the  Romans  wrote  w.  (On  the 
spelling  and  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter,  see  ch.  ii.  §  48),  e.g. 
I.-Eur.  *wegh6, '  I  carry'  (O.  Ind.  vdha-mi,  Gk.  {F)oxpSf  Pamph. 
F€x(d,  O.  Ir.  fen  for  *f egn,  *  a  waggon,'  W.  gwain,  Goth,  g^viga, 
Germ,  be-wege),  Lat.  v8Ad,  The  suffix  wo-  after  a  consonant  was 
perhaps^  like  the  suffix  yo-  (§  63),  vocalic  in  early  Latin,  e.g.furvus 
for  early  *fusuos  (§  148  *,  cLfus-cus),  Minerua^  a  quadrisyllable  in 
Plautus  [Bacch.  893) ;  though  Syncope,  like  that  which  reduced 
TitiuSy  &c.  to  *Tif^us^  reduced  Uruumy  Idniay  mlluus  (all  trisyllabic 
in  Plautus)  to  arvuMy  larva^  milvus.  Between  vowels  v  remains, 
e.  g.  avis^  dvis ;  but  in  the  imaccented  syllable  we  find  u  for  &t\ 
?t7,  dv,  e.g.  denuo  for  de  novo  (see  ch.  iii  §  34),  and  before  the  accent 
V  is  often  dropped^  e.  g.  seorsum  (and  aorsum)  for  sevaraum,  especially 
between  similar  vowels,  e.  g.  O.  Lat.  di{y)lnu9^  lct{y)dbrum  (see  ch. 
ii.  §  53).  After  a  consonant  in  the  initial  syllable^  w  is  dropped 
in  pitt9  for  ^pw-lyo-  (?)  from  the  same  root  as  piirua,  but  remains 
(like  y)  after  d,  e.  g.  O.  Lat.  duofiua^  Duenos,  duellum ;  though  at 
the  beginning  of  the  literary  period  this  dv--  passed  into  b-,  e.  g. 
bdnus,  b^y  belhim.    Side  by  pide  with  dissyllabic  duanus,  duellum 
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we  find  trisyllabic  duonus,  duellum,  just  as  in  I.-Ear.  we  have 
duw-  and  dw-  in  the  words  for  'two'  (O.Ind.  duvi,  and  dva, 
Gk.  8i/a)  and  *b(F)C^,  Lat.  duo  and  bU),  *  dog  *  (O.  Ind.  suvdn-  and 
§vdn-y  Gk.  Kvuii;  and  Lith.  sz5).  And  side  by  side  with  I.-Eur. 
*twoi,  the  Locative  case  of  the  and  Pers.  Pron.  Sg.  we  have  the 
unaccented  form  *toi  (O.  Ind.  tve  and  te,  Gk.  <roC  and  roi),  so  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  say  when  the  I.-Eur.  form  has  dropped  w, 
when  it  has  w,  and  when  it  has  uw  (qw),  and  to  determine  when 
the  w  has  been  dropped  in  the  *  I.-Eur.  period '  and  when  in  the 
'  Latin  period.'  An  S  has  been  turned  into  5  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  preceding  w  in  the  group  swS-,  e.g.  sdror  (L-Eur. 
♦swgsor-),  sdcer  (I.-Eur.  *swSkiiro-),  &c.  (see  §  lo).  Before  a  con- 
sonant (1,  r)  I.-Eur.  w  is  dropped  in  Latin,  e.g.  radix  for  *wrad-  (cf . 
Goth,  vaurts,  Engl.  wort).  On  the  weakening  of  unaccented  wS 
to  ti  in  I.-Eur.,  e.  g.  *p6rut(i)  (O.  Ind.  parut,  Gk.  -nipvtn)  from 
the  root  wSt-  (Gk.  FtVos,  a  year,  Lat.  vUu4f\  and  in  Latin,  e.  g. 
con-cHtio  for  ^-quetio^  see  §  51,  and  on  ferbui  tor  fervui,  ch.  ii.  §  52. 

Latin  v  often  represents  I.-Eur.  g^,  ghs  (see  §§  139, 143),  both 
initial,  e.g.  vinio  for  *g?my6  from  the  root  g?em-  (Gk.  jSa&ro), 
O.  Ind.  gam-,  Goth,  qima,  Engl,  come),  and  between  vowels, 
e.  g.  n^v-em  Ace.  for  *nighHm  (Gk.  vl(f>a  Ace,  W.  nyf )  from  the 
root  sneigh--  (e.  g.  O.  Ir.  snechta,  Goth,  snaivs,  Lith.  snaigyti,  *  to 
snow,'  O.  SI.  snSgii,  '  snow '). 

In  Umbro-Osc.  there  are  separate  symbols  in  the  native 
alphabets  for  the  consonantal  and  for  the  vocalic  U-sound 
(written  in  our  transcription  v  and  u  respectively).  The  rules 
for  the  use  of  uv  and  v  in  Umbr.  have  not  yet  been  determined ; 
we  have  arvia  and  (once)  aruvia,  vatuva  (never  *vatva),  &c.  (see 
von  Planta,  i.  p.  180). 

§  69.  I.-Eur.  initial  w.  The  L-Eur.  root  weld-,  ^to  know,  to  see*  (O.  Ind. 
v^da,  Arm.  gitem,  Gk.  foi9a,  O.  Ir.  fiadaim,  Goth  vait,  O.  Engl,  wftt,  Engl, 
wot,  O.  SI.  Yid5ti,  '  to  see,*  v^ddti,  *  to  know  *)  appears  in  Lat.  video  ;  the  I.-Eur. 
*wei&-  (O.  Ind.  Y1I-,  ydS^-,  Gk.  cIkos,  Goth,  yeihs,  O.  SI.  yIsI),  in  Latin  vfcus  ; 
the  conjunction  ♦w^,  *  or*  (O.  Ind.  vft,  Gk.  ^-(f)i),  Lat.  -vg  ;  the  root  wert-,  *  to 
turn*  (O.  Ind.  vart-,  Gtoth.  yair])a,  Engl.  *  woe  toorth  the  day,*  W.  gwerthyd, 
'  a  spindle/  Lith.  yartaii,  O.  SI.  yratiti  Inf.)  in  Lat.  verto.  Similarly  Lat.  rieo,  vUi8 
(O.  Ind.  yi-,  Lith.  v^ti,  O.  SI.  yiti,  Ir.  ftith,  'woodbine,'  W.  gwydd-fid) ;  Lat. 
wfftts,  with  U  for  In  (,§  78),  (Gk)th.  yulla,  Engl,  wool,  Lith.  yilnos,  O.  SL  yliina)  ; 
Lat.  vsrus  (O.  Ir.  fir,  W.  gwir,  Goth.  tuz-y6rjan,  *  to  doubt,'  O.  Engl,  wftr,  *true,' 
Germ.wahr;  cf.  Lith.  ydrit,  *  faith,'  O.SL  y^ra) ;  Lat.  vespa  CO.  Engl,  wnsp  and 
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wiepfiy  O.  SI.  Yosa) ;  Lat.  rfirua  (O.  Ind.  vl^-,  Gk.  i6s  for  fiffos) ;  Lat.  v^o  (O.  lud. 
yam-y  Gk.  kfUw  for  V*/''*  lath,  vemiii). 

9  70.  I.-Eur.  w  (and  Iiatin  v)  between  vowela.  I.-Eur.  *g%iwo-,  '  alive ' 
[O.  Ind.  jivi-,  W.  byw,  O.  Ir.  bin,  Goth,  qius,  O.  Engl,  cwicu-  (with  -c-  deve- 
loped before  u',  Engl,  quick,  Lith.  g^as,  O.  SI.  zivu]  is  Lat  vims ;  I.-Eur. 
♦n*wo-,  -new'  (O.  Ind.  n^va-,  Gk.  yi(f)ot,  O.  SI.  novu)  is  Lat.  nUkms ;  I.-Eur. 
•n6wn,  *  nine  *  (O.  Ind.  n^va,  Gk.  Iv-v^o,  O.  Ir.  n6i,  W.  naw,  Goth,  niun)  is  Lat. 
nSvem ;  I.-Eur.  *yuw9io-,  (O.  Ind.  ynysM-,  Gk.  T^-iv$os,  Gaul.  Jovinc-illus, 
W.  ieuanc)  is  Lat  jUvencus.  Similarly  Lat.  ddvis  (Gk.  ic\Tj{^ii) ;  Lat  iBvir, 
better  Uuvir,  brother-in-law  (O.  Ind.  dfivAr-,  Arm.  taigr,  Gk.  9dijp  firom  *9aiffp-) ; 
Lat.  aevum  (Gk.  al(f)&y,  Goth,  aivs,  O.  Engl.  «)  ;  Lat  laevus  (Gk.  Xai(f )<$$). 

The  question  of  the  change  of  the  ending  -vos  to  -vus  and  -us  is  a  difficult 
one.  The  most  natural  explanation  of  the  change  of  deivoa  to  deus  (the  form 
in  ordinary  use  as  early  as  Plautus)  is  that  given  in  $  33  (through  *de(t)iui), 
which  takes  for  granted  that  -vos  became  -vus  when  -os  became  -us  (§  17)  [cf. 
Flaiu  on  a  coin  of  aoo-150  b.o  (C.J.  L.  i.  277)1  Qnaeus,  bourn,  coum  and  cohum 
($  19) ]y  and  seems  to  conflict  with  the  fact  that  the  spelling  -vo-  (with  -quo-f 
-guo-)  Is  retained  to  the  end  of  the  Republic  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  spelling  vo  did  not  represent  the  sound  rm,  the  spelling  vo  being  preferred 
to  w,  because  this  last  might  be  confused  with  the  sound  u  ^ch.  i.  §  9)  or  uv. 
Velius  Longus  (first  cent.  a.  d.)  expressly  asserts  this  (58.  4  K.) :  a  plerisque 
superiorum  'primitivus'  et  'adoptivus'  et '  nominativus '  per  v  et  o  scripta 
8unt|  scilicet  quia  sciebant  vocales  inter  se  ita  confundi  non  posse  ut  unam 
syllabam  [non]  faciant,  apparetque  eos  hoc  genus  nominum  aliter  scripsisse, 
alitor  enuntiasse.  Nam  cum  per  o  scriberent,  per  u  tamen  enuntiabant 
The  tendency  to  re-insert  the  v  from  other  cases  and  cognate  words,  divOy 
divoSf  diva,  &c.  would  interfere  ^m  time  to  time  with  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  sound.  (Cf.  §  67  on  abjecio,  dbjicio  and  dbieio.)  On  Republican 
inscrr.  we  find  v  in  iveitta  (C.  I,  L.  i.  laoa),  &c.,  where  w  (uv)  is  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Augustan  age,  but  that  this  always  represents  the  pronunciation 
(as  in  Pdcu(y)iu8  also  written  Pdqmus;  Vi8u{v)iu8,  cf.  Galen  z.  364)  is  unlikely. 
[For  examples  of  the  spellings  vo,  w,  v  (yo,  vu,  uv,  u).  and  for  a  fuller  discussion 
of  the  treatment  of  intervocalic  v  in  Latin,  see  Solmsen,  Stud.  Lautg.  sect  iii.] 

The  process  of  Syncope  affected  at  various  periods  intervocalic  v  in  different 
ways.  Under  the  early  Accent  Law  ^dvi-spex  was  reduced  to  auspex  (cf. 
au-^sepa),  *vivUa  (Lith.  gywatk;  cf.  Gk.  fiiorri)  to  vUa,  &c. ;  under  the  Paenul- 
tima  Law  *&vidHe  became  audere,  &c. ;  in  the  period  of  the  Early  Literature 
ttevttas  became  ados,  Hvidus  became  udus,  praevides  became  praedes,  &c. ;  while 
four-syllabled  words  with  the  first,  second,  and  third  syllables  short,  which 
were  in  the  second  cent.  b.  0.  still  accented  on  the  first  syllable  (ch.  iii.  $  8), 
may  have  suffered  syncope  within  the  literary  period  or  at  a  much  earlier 
time,  e.  g.  Auliua  firom  AuUios  (C.  I.  L,  i.  83,  Praeneste).  (On  the  loss  of  -v- 
through  Syncope  see  ch.  iii.  §  id.  9. ) 

§  71.  L-Sur.  w  after  a  consonant,  (i)  In  the  first  syllable  : — Latin  Orius 
(Goth.  sv6rs,  ^honourable' ;  Germ,  schwer,  *  heavy  *)  is  from  the  root  swer-,  *  to 
weigh '  (Lith.  svefti)  ;  for  Latin  ri  we  have  in  Oscan  svaf ,  in  Umbr.  sve ; 
Latin  tUdus  is  connected  with  Lith.  svid^ti, '  to  shine ' ;  Lat  suf-fio,  to  fumigate, 
with  Gk.  Ovof,  from  I. -Eur.  *dhw-iyG.  But  swft-  is  Lat.  aud-  in  suavis  (a  trisyl- 
lable in  Vulg.  Lat.,  cf.  Ital.  soave ;  Servius  ad  Aen,  i.  357  says  that  many 
persons  in  his  day  made  Buddet  a  trisyllable).    Lat.  dU-,  apart,  asunder,  seems 
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to  be  I.-Eur.  *dis-y  a  byform  of  '^dwls  (Lat.  his,  O.  Lat.  duis),  as  L-Eur.  *toi 
(unaccented)  was  a  byform  of  *twoi  (accented),  though  some  regard  Lat.  dis 
as  the  direct  descendant  of  I.-Eur.  *dwls,  and  O.  Lat.  duis  (class,  bis)  as  the 
descendant  of  L-Eur.  ^diiwis.  Sdvitan,  a  kiss,  seems  to  represent  s{u)dviiun. 
On  SOS,  &c.  for  suos,  &c.,  see  oh.  vii.  $  la.  . 

(a)  In  other  syllables  : — Internal  -dw-  becomes  -v-  in  suavis  for  *8ucid-vis  ; 
*dervio8uSy  later  derhiosus  (see  ch.  ii.  %  5a),  for  ^der-dwi-oso-  (O.  Ind.  dardu- ;  at. 
Engl,  tetter).  VXduns  does  not  show  L-Eur.  -dhw-,  but  -dhdw-,  for  it  repre- 
sents I. -Eur.  *widh6wo-  (O.  Ind.  vidhiva-,  Gk.  i)-(f)id€(/:)os,  O.  SI.  vidova, 
'widow.')  Postconsonantal  u,  later  v,  is  in  Vulgar  and  Late  Latin  dropped 
before  the  ac<:ent  in  Jan{v)arius,  Febr{v)ar\U8,  tatt(v)«rd,  cansiy)4re,  quaU{v)ordecim, 
coniin{v)ariy  whence  Ital.  Gennajo,  Febbrajo,  quattordici,  &c  (see  ch.  ii.  §  54), 
like  V  between  yowels  before  the  accent  (see  above).  The  sufBbc  -^uo-  remains 
dissyllabic  in  the  classical  form  of  words  like  mortuus  (O.  SI.  mritvu).  So 
quattiu}r  (O.  Ind.  catvAras,  Lith.  ketveri,  O.  SL  (etvero)  ;  tinuis  (O.  Ind.  tanyi 
F.),  ghiua  (Zend,  zanva,  Lesb.  Gk.  y6vya  for  *yovfa),  though  tenvia,  genva  are 
found  in  classical  poetry,  and  in  the  first  cent.  ▲.  d.  tenuis  is  declared  to 
have  wavered  between  a  dissyllable  and  a  trisyllable  (Oaesellius  ap.  Gassiod. 
vii.  ao5  K.).  Late-Lat.  mortvusy  &c.  (ch.  ii.  §  48)  became  mortus,  &c.  (Ital. 
morto),  as  rivus,  &c.,  riiu. 

dw-,  duw-.  DueUius  (DutO-  ?),  consul  of  a6o  B.  c,  was  the  first  to  change  his 
name  to  BOUiis  (Gic.  OrcU,  Iv.  153 ;  cf.  Quint,  i.  4.  15) ;  duonus  seems  to  be  a 
trisyllable  in  the  Saturnian  fragments  (c£  ch.  ii.  §  141  n),  viz.  C.  L  L.  i.  3a : 
duondro  dptumo  fiiise  uiro,  and  Naevius  (?)  ap.  Fest.  53a.  aa  Th. :  simul 
duona  e6rum  p6rtant  ad  niluis,  dudlum  to  be  a  disyllabic  (Aem.  Lepidus' 
inscr.  ap.  Gaes.  Bass.  365. 35  K. :  duello  mAgno  dirim^ndo,  r6gibus  subig^ndis), 
as  it  always  is  in  Plautus  (e.  g.  Amph.  189 ;  extincto  duello  mAxumo),  whereas 
Ennius  has  {A,  168  M. ) :  pars  occidit  ilia  duellis,  a  scansion  imitated  by  later 
poets.  (On  O.  Lat.  duw,  dut-  for  bis,  hi-  see  ch.  vi.  $  59 ;  on  du-  in  glosses, 
see  LOwe,  Prodr,  p.  363,  and  add  DueUonOf  C.  0.  L.  ii.  56.  34.) 

$  72.  I.-Ear.  w  before  a  oonsonant.  Lat.  Uquoy  Rguor  stand  for  *vliq'  (O.  Ir. 
fliuch,  '  wet  *)  ;  Lat.  rSpens  may  be  a  Pres.  Part,  of  I.-Eur.  wrdp-  (Gk.  fi^ma,  to 
fall;  cf.  Lith.  virpgti,  Ho  tremble*)  (but  see  ch.  viii.  §  18). 

§  78.  My  JX.  In  Sanscrit  various  kinds  of  nasals  are  dis- 
tinguished in  writing.  The  palatal  n  (made  palatal  by  the 
preceding  j)  of  yajnA-,  'worship'  (Gk.  ityvos^  holy)  is  written 
difEerently  from  the  cerebral  n  (made  cerebral  by  the  preceding 
r)  of  mrnami,  '  I  crush,  annihilate '  (Gk.  fxdpvcuiai  Mid.).  And  in 
Greek,  owing  to  the  fact  that  y  before  v  of  ytyvotxau^  &c.  had 
come  to  take  the  sound  of  the  Agma  (see  ch.  ii.  §  63),  ^yif9voy^i 
(cf.  Dor.  yii/ofxai),  y  was  used  to  express  the  guttural  nasal, 
e.  g.  &yKvpay  iyyvs,  though  in  inscriptions  we  often  find  ii/icvpa, 
ivyvs.  But  in  Latin  we  have  only  the  symbols  w,  n  (see  ch.  ii. 
§  63,  and  on  their  pronunciation,  ch.  ii.  §61).  Before  a  consonant, 
though  sometimes  omitted  on  inscriptions,  they  were  not  dropped 
in  'correct  speech.    lAgula^  spoon  (cf  .  O.  Ir.  liag,  W.  Uwy),  is  not  the 
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same  word  as  lingula^  strap ;  *nepe  in  Pkiatas  should  be  corrected 
to  nemp{e),     (For  other  instances,  see  Skutsch,  Forsch,  i.  §  a.) 

M.  I.-Eur.  m  is  Latin  w,  whether  initial,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *mater- 
(O.  Ind.  matfir-,  Arm.  mair^  Dor.  Gk.  fidrrip^  O.  Ind.  mathir, 
O.  H.  G.  muoter,  O.  Engl,  modor,  Lith.  mote,  '  wife,*  O.  SI.  mati), 
Lat.  mater,  or  internal,  e.g.  from  I.-Eur.  root  wem-  (O. Ind. 
vim-,  Gk,  (F)€fX€a),  Lith.  vemadaT,  PI.),  Lat.  v^hno;  I.-Eur. 
*termen-  (O.  Ind.  tdrman-,  Gk.  ripfKov),  Lat.  termd,  tenmnus ; 
I,-Eur.  rump-, '  to  break '  (O.  Ind.  lumpami),  Lat.  rumpo^  or  final, 
e.  g.  I.-Eur.  -m  of  the  Ace.  Sg.,  as  in  I.-Eur.  *t5m  (O.  Ind.  tim, 
Gk.  Tov,  Goth.  )?an-a,  Lith.  t§,  O.  SI.  tii),  O.  Lat.  ia-tom^  class. 
Lat.  is'tum.  Before  y  (i),  t,  s,  rf,  c  we  find  n  in  qudniam  (for 
quomjam,  and  originally  used  in  a  temporal  sense  'when  now,' 
'  now  that/  ch.  x.  §  13),  quan-^ei,  C.  L  L,  i.  acx).  27  (on  qudsi,  see 
ch.  X.  §  11),  altrin-s^cm,  centum  from  I.-Eur.  *tmtom  (Lith. 
szifhtas),  aepten-triones  (lit.  '  the  seven  oxen,*  according  to  Aelius 
Stilo  and  Varro,  who  regarded  the  -trio  not  as  a  mere  termina- 
tion, but  as  a  rustic  word  for  an  ox,  Gell.  ii.  21),  septen-d^cim,  nunc 
(from  num,  now,  which  survives  in  etiamnum  in  a  temporal 
sense,  but  usually  has  the  interrogative  sense  of  'now,'  as  in 
our  *now  is  this  the  case?  *,  'now  is  that  true?',  where  'now* 
has  something  of  the  dubitative  significance  of  lAt,num)yprtnceps 
for  *jprim(iyceps ;  though  a  traditional  spelling  is  often  used, 
e.g.  numcubi,  quamtus,  O.  Lat.  quamde,  than,  &c.  (see  ch.  ii.  §  6] ). 
A  j9  is  inserted  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation  of  these  groups  in 
iumptuSy  sumpai  for  9umtu^,  sumsi,  exemplum  for  ^exemlum^  &c. 
I.-Eur.  mr  is  Latin  hr  in  Atbernus  from  ^hiMno-  (§  13),  (Gk. 
X€iyL€pi.v6s\  but  initial  mr  probably  became  in  Latin yV.  On  the 
loss  of  final  -urn  by  elision  in  sed  from  older  sedum,  nihil  from 
nihilum^  fee.,  see  ch.  iii.  §  52. 

Latin  m  represents  an  original  n  before  a  labial,  &c.,  e.g. 
impello  for  inpello,  an  original  labial  before  n,  e.  g.  scamnum  from 
the  root  skabh-, '  to  support,'  with  Diminutive  scabellum.  It  is 
sometimes  lost  in  a  consonant-group,  e.  g,  forceps  for  *form{i)-ceps^ 
irom  formuSy  warm. 

I.-Eur.  m  is  Umbro-Osc.  m,  e.  g.  Umbr.  matrer,  Osc.  maatreis 
'  matris.'  Final  -m  is  usually  dropped  in  Umbrian  (see  von 
Planta,  i.  pp.  301,  570). 
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%  74.  I.-Eur.  m ;  other  ezasiples.  I.-Eur.  ^mddhyo-  (O.  Ind.  midhya-,  Gk. 
tUff(ff)oSf  It.  medOn,  '  the  middle/  Goth,  midjis,  O.  SI.  mezda,  *  the  middle ')  is 
Lat.  mSditu ;  I.-Eur.  root  men-,  ^  to  think '  (O.  Ind.  man-,  miLnman-,  *  thought/ 
O.  Ir.  men-me,  'thought/  O.  H.  G.  minna,  'remembrance/  Lith.  menu,  *I 
remember ')  appears  in  Lat.  mhnini  for  ^me-meip-if  mensj  &o.  Similarly  Lat. 
na  (O.  Ind.  mim,  Gk.  fit,  Ir.  mi,  Goth,  mi-k)  ;  Lat.  aSmi-  (O.  Ind.  s&mi-,  Gk. 
i)fu-)  ;  Lat.  h6mo  (Goth,  guma,  Engl,  groom,  bride-groom)  ;  Lat.  cumy  com-,  with 
(O.  Ir.  com-) ;  Lat.  mors,  mortis  (O.  Ind.  mrti-,  Lith.  mirtis,  O.  SI.  su-mrit!  ;  of. 
Goth.  maur]}r,  '  murder ') ;  lAL/Umtu  (O.  Ind.  dhumil-,  Lith.  dumai,  PI.,  O.  SI. 
dyma). 

§  76.  n  for  m.  Lat.  con-tra  from  com  ;  qucn'dam  from  guom ;  venun^o,  class. 
vSndOf  from  vSno-,  sale  (cf.  Gk.  cDvos),  lit.  '  to  put  or  make  sale/  like  tSnum  00, 
class.  vSneOj  lit.  '  to  go  to  sale '  (cf.  pessum  do,  to  ruin,  and  peswrn  00,  to  be 
ruined).  On  the  spellings  damdumj  damdam  (C.  I.  £.  i.  906.  17.  49,)  &c. 
see  ch.  ii.  §  64. 

$  76.  L-Eur.  ms.  In  Lat.  i^gbrae  (Plur.,  like  O.  Ind.  tiimfsi,  Russ.  sumerki) 
from  the  L-Eur.  root  tem-  (Lith.  t^mti,  '  to  grow  dark*,  Ir.  tem,  'dark/  temel, 
'  darkness  *)  the  n  seems  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  «,  for  O.  Ind.  ULmisriL 
O.  H.  G.  dinstar,  G«rm.  fluster,  show  that  *iemi8rd'  or  *temsrd-  was  the  old  form 
of  the  stem  in  Latin.  The  m  remains  in  tSmire  Loc., '  in  the  dark '  (ch.  iz.  $  5) 
(cf.  O.  Ind.  tdmas-  from  I.-Eur.  ^tdmes-,  'darkness, 'and  Germ.  Dammerung). 
Another  example  of  I. -Eur.  -ms-  (mes-?)  is  Lat.  Hm^nia  (Umbr.  onso-, 
O.  Ind.  ^ati-j  Arm.  us,  Gk.  c&ftos,  Goth,  ams),  and  perhaps  Lat.  nUmSrua, 
Numerius  (cf.  NumiaiuSj  O.Lat.  ^um<uio-,  Oscan  Niumsio-) ;  and  another  example 
of -msr-  is  Lat.  membrum  for  ^mems-ro-  (cf.  Gk>th.  mimz, '  flesh,*  O.  SI.  m^o  ;  also 
Gk.  ttTip6s  for  iifjffpO't  the  thigh,  O.  Ind.  m^-, '  flesh,*  Arm.  mis.)  The  fewness 
and  the  contrariety  of  these  instances  make  it  difficult  to  decide  how  I.-£ur. 
-ms-  was  treated  in  Latin.  Latin  -nu-  became  na,  e.  g.  con-seniio,  con-sQio,  kc^ 
from  com-,  where  the  m  might  be  regarded  as  the  flnal  letter  of  a  separate 
word,  but  mps,  e.  g.  sumpsiy  dempai,  where  the  m  could  not  be  so  regarded. 
(On  the  spellings  sumpsij  sumsi,  &c.,  hiemsy  hiempsy  see  Brambach,  Lat.  Orih. 
p.  248  ;  the  Roman  grammarians  approve  of  aumpsi,  &c.,  but  not  of  hiempa.) 

§  77.  I.-Eur.  mr,  ml  are  equally  difficult  to  trace  in  Latin.  They  are 
represented  by  0py  fik  in  Greek  when  initial,  e.  g.  fiporSsy  fikitaicwy  fiKtrrw  (from 
fUKi)y  by  fifipy  iifiK  when  medial,  e.g.  dfifiporosy  /Ufifikouea,  In  Irish  we  find 
initial  mr-  to  be  an  early  spelling,  which  was  changed  later  to  br-,  e.g. 
mraich,  *  malt,*  later  braich,  from  a  stem  *mr&ci-,  and  similarly  ml-,  later  bl-, 
e.g.  mlicht,  blicht,  'milk.'  The  I^tin /races,  olivelees,  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
this  Irish  word  mraich,  in  which  case  fir-  will  be  the  Latin  equivalent  of 
I.-Eur.  mr-  (for  other  examples,  see  Osthoff,  Morph.  Untera.  y.  85),  and  the  h  of 
hihemtLBy  tubery  a  swelling,  a  truffle  (from  tumeoy  to  swell),  will  be  like  the  b  of 
rubtTy  &c.  (§  1 14),  for  which  /  is  found  in  other  dialects,  e.  g.  Umbr.  rufro-. 
[Ital.  tartufo,  'truffle,' lit.  ' earth- mushroom,'  from  terra  and  taber,  a  name 
borrowed  by  the  Germans  in  the  eighteenth  cent,  for  the  potato,  Kartoflidly 
shows  that  the  dialectal  form  of  tober  had/  (ch.  ii.  $  83)].  The  long  vowel  in 
hlbemuay  taber  might  then  be  explained  like  the  long  %  of  if\feroy  ir^firingoy  &e., 
(ch.  ii.  $  144),  and  the  original  forms  would  be  *Mmfrino-y  iiln^ro'.  On  the 
other  hand  the  analogy  of  other  languages  and  the  connexion  of  m  and  6  in 
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Latin  would  make  us  expect  to  find  Latin  br  as  the  equivalent  of  I.-£ur. 
initial  mr-.  A  fiirther  difficulty  is  caused  by  giner,  a  word  which  it  is  hard 
to  dissociate  from  Gk.  ya/Afip^Sf  with  n(e)r  for  -mr-.  I.-Eur.  medial  -ml- 
appears  in  eacemplum  for  *ex-tfm-2o-,  lit.  *  something  taken  out/  with  a  euphonic 
p  inserted,  while  a  vowel  seems  to  have  intervened  between  m  and  1  in  irSmu- 
luBf  tUmiiltia,  &c.  (ch.  v.  §  91). 

§  78.  W.  I.-Eur.  n  is  in  Latin  «,  whether  (1)  initial,  e.g.  I.-Eur. 
*nSwo-,  *newio-,  *new'  (O.  Ind.  nd,va-,  nivya-,  Arm,  nor,  Gk.  w'os, 
O.  Ir.  nue,  Gaul.  Novios,  W.  newydd  from  *noviyo-,  Goth,  niujis, 
O.  Engl,  neowe,  Lith.  naujas,  O.  SI.  novil),  Lat.  ndvtis^  Ndvius^  or 
(2)  internal ;  e.g.  the  I.-Eur.  root  sSn-,  *  old '  (O.  Ind.  s&na-,  Arm. 
hin,  Gk.  (vrj  kcu  via^  O.  Ir.  sen,  W.  hen,  Goth,  sineigs,  sinista 
Superl.,  Lith.  senas)  appears  in  Lat.  senexy  senior^  the  root  angh-, 
*to  choke'  (O.  Ind.  ^has-,  *need,'  Arm.  anjuk,  *  narrow,'  Gk.  ayx<«>, 
O.  Ir.  cum-ung,  '  narrow,'  Goth,  aggvus,  '  narrow,'  Engl,  anger, 
Lith.  anksztas,  'narrow,'  O.  SI.  ^ziikil)  in  Lat.  ango^  angor^ 
anguatus^  or  (3)  final ;  e.  g.  the  I.-Eur.  preposition  *§n  (Gk.  iv^  O.  Ir. 
in,  Goth,  in,  Lith.  |)  Lat.  £»,  O.  Lat.  en.  Before  a  labial  we  find 
my  e.  g.  impeUo,  immuto.  But  nm  seems  to  have  become  in  Latin 
mty  if  carmen  stands  for  ^can-meiiy  germen  for  *gen-meny  just  as  the 
nm  which  arose  at  a  later  time  from  the  syncope  of  i  in  dn^ma  has 
become  in  some  Romance  languages  rm  (e.  g.  Prov.  anma,  alma, 
and  arma,  O.  Fr.  anme,  alme,  and  arme,  Catal.  anna  and  alma, 
Sicil.  arma,  Milanese  armella).  Before  I  it  was  assimilated,  e.  g. 
c6rdlla  for  ^caran-la,  idmUllus  for  *AomSn-lu€,  illtgo,  illex^  malluviae, 
water  for  washing  the  hands,  from  ^man-luviae  (so  before  r  in 
irritu9y  &c.),  and  also  after  /,  e.g.  collis  for  ^col-ni-s  (Lith.  kdlnas ; 
cf .  Gk.  KoAcDi/ov),  vellus  (Lith.  vUha,  O.  SI.  vliina),  as  in  Greek  we 
have  AX  for  \u  in  iWos,  a  fawn  (Lith.  £lnis,  O.  SI.  jelent),  &c. 
In  ulnay  &c.  a  vowel  originally  came  between  I  and  n  (cf.  Gk. 
iXivri).  On  the  pronunciation  oi  ns  ss  ««,  or  «,  with  lengthening 
of  the  preceding  vowel,  e.  g.  vicessimus  and  vweaimus  from  vicenn- 
mtiSy  see  ch.  ii.  §  64.     So  with  nf{ib,), 

I.-Eur.  n  is  in  Umbro-Osc.  n,  e.g.  Umbr.  neruSy  Dat.  PL, 
Osc.  nerum^  Gen.  PL,  from  the  same  root  as  Gk.  arrjp  (cf.  Niro). 
Before  mutes  and  spirants  we  find  n  often  dropped,  especially  in 
O.  Umbr.,  e.  g.  iveka  '  juvencas*  (N.  Umbr.  ivenga\  but  in  Umbr. 
of  all  periods  before  s,  e.  g.  aseriatu  and  aseriatOy  anseriato ;  in 
Oscan  before  a  mute  in  an  unaccented  final  syllable,  e.  g.  -et  for 
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-ent  3rd  Plur.,  iak  in  Ace.  Sg.  for  iank  (Lat.  eam^  with  the  particle 
'Ce^  ch.  vii.  §  15)  (see  von  Planta,  i.  p.  301). 

§  79.  I.-Eiir.  n;  other  examples.  L-Eur.  *ndwn,  ^nine'  (O.  Ind.  niva,  Gk. 
Iv'vka^  O.  Ir.  nOi,  W.  naw,  Goth,  niun,  O.  Engl,  nigon,  Lith.  dewyni,  O.  SI. 
dey^t!  with  d-  by  analogy  of  the  words  for  ten,  just  as  Vulg.  Engl.  *  thrup- 
pence '  takes  its  u  from  '  tuppence,'  '  twopence.')  Lat.  iwtem  [for  noven  (§  81)  : 
a  similar  substitution  of  -m  for  -n  has  been  found  in  Subj.  feram,  (O.  Ind. 
bharftni)] ;  L-Eur.  ♦nO,  *nOu,  *  we '  (0.  Ind.  nftu,  Gk.  KtO,  O.  SI.  na  ;  cf.  O.  Ir.  ni), 
Lat.  no-s',  L-Eur.  '^n&s-,  Hhe  nose'  (0.  Ind. nasa  Du.,  Lith.  ndsis ;  cf.  O.Engl, 
nosu),  Lat.  naria  for  *fia9-i8 ;  I.-Eur.  ♦n&u-,  *  ship  '  (0.  Ind.  nRu-,  Arm.  nav, 
Gk.  vows,  O.  Ir.  nau,  W.  noe,  *  a  dish,  vessel '),  Lat.  navis ;  I.-Eur.  *nftpot-, 
'grandson'  (0.  Ind.  ndp&t-,  M.  Ir.  niae,  niath  Gten.,  W.  nai),  Lat.  «U^,  Gten. 
nepGti8\  I.-Eur.  sneighis-,  ^ to  snow'  (Zend,  snaeiaiti,  Gk.  viipa  Ace.,  &y6yvt^itoT 
*dya'avi<poSf  O.  Ir.  snecht,  W.  nyf,  Goth,  snaivs,  Lith.  snaigo^Yb.,  O.  SLsnegii), 
Lat.  niXf  ninguit ;  I.-Eur.  *gn6-to-,  *  known '  (O.  Ind.  jnAtil-,  Gk.  TfftmJs,  O.  Ir. 
gnftth,  'accustomed'),  Lat.  notuSf  0.  Lat.  gndtus  ;  the  I.-Eur.  root  bhendh-, 
*  to  bind '  (O.  Ind.  bandhana-,  '  binding/  biindhu-,  '  a  relation,'  Gk.  viv$€p6sf 
stepfather,  vtiafMj  a  rope,  for  *ir€v$'fffMj  Goth,  bindan, '  to  bind')  survives  in  the 
religious  term,  of-fendicesj  the  knots  with  which  the  priest's  apex  was  tied  on, 
an  old  word  wrongly  connected  by  some  Roman  antiquarians  with  offendo 
[Festus  244.  a  Th.  o£fendices  ait  esse  Titius  nodes,  quibus  apex  retineatur  et 
remittatur.  At  Veranius  coriola  existimat,  quae  sint  in  loris  apicis,  quibus 
apex  retineatur  et  remittatur,  quae  ab  o£fendendo  dicantur.  nam  quom  ad 
mentum  perventum  sit,  offend  it  mentum.  Paulus  Diaconus,  the  epitomator 
of  Festus,  has  been  misled  by  the  corruption  offendimentum  for  offendit  mentum 
(Paul.  345.  z  Th.)  :  offendices  dicebant  ligaturae  nodos,  quibus  apex  retineba- 
tur.  Id  cum  pervenisset  ad  mentum,  dicebatur  '  offendimentum  ;'  whence 
the  '  ghost-word '  offendimenhtm  has  come  into  our  Latin  dictionaries  ;  cf. 
C.  0,  L.  iv.  13a.  3  offendix  nodus  proprius  quo  apex  flaminum  retinetur  (MS. 
restinguitur)  et  remittitur] ;  L-Eur.  ^ghans-,  *  a  goose '  (O.  Ind.  h^sii-,  Lith. 
l^ls,  O.  Engl.  gOs  ;  cf.  Gk.  xh^  •  ii^  Irish  the  word  means  a  swan,  gGis  from 
stem  *g6si-,  originally  ♦ghansi-),  Lat.  anser,  properly  hanser. 

The  instances  of  a  nasal  (n  or  m)  being  dropped  before  a  consonant  in  Latin 
without  '  compensation '  are  illusory  :  ligula^  a  spoon,  from  lingo,  to  lick,  is 
a  different  word  from  luigukif  a  strap,  lit.  'a  little  tongue/  though  the  two 
were  sometimes  confused  ,  as  we  learn  from  Martial's  lines  on  a  silver  spoon 
(xiv.  lao) : 

quamvis  me  ligulam  dicant  equitesque  patresque, 
dicor  ab  indoctis  *  lingula '  grammaticis, 

(see  Friedl&nder  ad  loc.)  ;  lantema  (from  Gk.  Ka/xwrfip)  is  the  correct  spelling 
(see  Gorges,  Lex.  Wm-^,  s.v.),  laUma  being  probably  a  corruption  due  to 
a  fanciful  connexion  of  the  word  with  l&tus  ;  lypHnum  is  Gk.  rvwawov,  tympa- 
num, Gk.  rvfivavoy,  &c. 

§  80.  nm.  How  far  the  theory  that  ^canmen  became  carmen  is  supported 
by  the  comparison  of  cancer  with  O.  Ind.  karkara-,  '  hard/  Gk.  Kopxlyot,  and  of 
crSpuS'Culum  with  Gk.  itviipas  is  doubtful.  For  the  change  of  r  to  n  in  the  first 
of  these  examples  is  due  to  Dissimilation,  like  the  change  of  I  to  r  in  the  first 
syllable  of  caendeus  ($  84),  and  the  second  example,  if  correct,  would  exhibit 
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the  same  change  of  initial  en-  to  or-  for  facility  of  pronunciation,  as  is  seen 
in  dialects  of  Gaelic,  e.g.  cnu,  *  a  nut*  (pronounced  cm  with  nasalized  vowel), 
cnoc,  '  a  hill '  pronounced  similarly  cr-  ;  in  Manx,  cronk),  gnath  (I  -Eur. 
*gn5to-)  (pronounced  grft  Mrith  nasalized  h).  In  Latin,  however,  I.-Eur.  cn- 
and  gn-  seem  to  have  become  n-  (§  1x9),  so  that  crepus-culum,  creper^  '  dark/  if 
they  represent  an  earlier  en-,  must  be  dialectal.  Varro  makes  them  Sabine 
words  {L.  L.  vi.  5  secundum  hoc  dicitur  *  crepusculum  *  a  crepero.  id  vocabu- 
lum  sumpserunt  a  Sabinis,  unde  veniunt '  Crepusci  *  nominati  Amitemo,  qui 
eo  tempore  erant  nati,  ut  *  Lucii '  prima  luce  in  Beatino ;  '  crepusculum ' 
significat  dubium  ;  ab  eo  res  dictae  dubiae  *■  crepei'ae,'  quod  crepusculum  dies 
etium  nunc  sit  an  jam  noz  multis  dubium).  The  Probi  Appendix  censures 
the  pronunciation  ^parcarpus*  instead  of  pancarpus  (Gk.  v^y-Kapiros)  (197. 
3a  K. ;  the  reading  is  doubtful,  and  ^prancarpus'  has  been  proposed \ 

The  evidence  for  the  change  of  »  to  r  in  carmeti,  germen  i  cf.  §  91  on  n  for  r) 
is  thus  not  very  strong,  and  a  good  deal  may  be  said  for  the  view  which 
refers  germen  to  *g€8'i-inen  (from  g^ro  for  *geso,  cf.  ges-sif  ges-tum)  and  gemma  to 
*gen^ma.  Carmen  may  be  connected  with  O.  Ind.  karu-,  'a  singer,'  or  with 
caro  (^in  Lat.  a  portion  of  meat,  flesh,  but  in  0.sc.  any  portion,  e.  g.  maimaa  car- 
neis  senaleis  tanginud  'maximae  partis  senatus  sententia'),  as  O.  Ir.  drecht 
means  (z)  part,  portion,  (a)  song.  (O.  Ind.  ias-man-  Neut., 'praise,'  a  word 
which  occurs  only  once  in  the  Rig  Veda,  comes  from  the  O.  Ind.  root  fi^s-, 
'to  praise/  which  is  usually  connected  with  Lat.  censeo \  In  Compounds 
with  m,  con",  &c.  -nm'  became  mm,  e.  g.  im-mittOj  com-mitto,  so  that  gemma  seems 
a  natural  development  of  gen^ma. 

The  connexion  of  n  with  I  seen  in  Provencal  alma  for  Lat.  an{%)ma^  &c 
receives  an  equally  doubtful  support  from  the  mispronunciation  censured  in 
the  Probi  Appendix  (197.  34  K.)  '  cuntellum  '  for  cuUdlum,  and  in  the  curious 
form  of  the  word  neptis  mentioned  in  glossaries,  *  leptis  *  (LOwe,  Prodr.  p.  340)  ; 
nu^cicio  explained  as  '  caecitudo  noctuma '  [Fest.  180.  a3  Th. ;  cf.  nuscxdotfua, 
ib.f  nusciosus  in  glossaries  (LOwe,  Prodr.  p.  17  ^  qui  plus  vespere  videt ')]  seems 
to  be  a  popular  adaptation  of  lusciHo  i-cio  ?)  (Paul.  Fest.  86.  a i  Th.),  derived 
from  luscuSf  to  the  word  nox.  Conucdla,  the  Diminutive  of  cuius  (C.  0.  L.  iii. 
3aa.  9)  (cf.  Ital.  conocchia,  *  a  distaff,'  from  Lat.  *conucuIa,  Fr.  quenouille,  &c.), 
may  be  influenced  by  cSnus.  N  appears  as  1  in  dialectal  Greek,  e.  g.  \dpya^  for 
vdpva(.  {K.  Z.  xxxiii.  aa6.)  On  the  affinity  of  the  n-,  2-,  and  r-sounds,  see 
eh.  ii.  §$  61,  96,  105,  106.    (Cf.  Germ.  Himmel,  Goth,  himins,  Engl,  heaven?). 

§  81.  The  M-  and  N-Sonants.  For  the  sounds  to  which  Sm, 
en  (mg,  n6)  are  reduced  in  the  unaccented  syllable  of  such  a  word 
as  I.-Eur.  *tnt6-  (O.  Ind.  tatd-,  Gk.  Taro?,  Lat.  tentus)  from  the 
root  ten-, '  to  stretch/  some  write,  m,  n,  others  am,  an  (ma,  na), 
the  a  indicating  an  obscure  vowel  sound,  or  else  "m,  ®n  (m®,  n®). 
In  Latin  these  sounds  became  em,  ^//,  e.  g.  decern  (Gk,  hUa,  Goth, 
taihun),  tentus^  the  i  being  subject  to  all  the  changes  of  S  for 
I.-Eur.  e  (e.g.  incerlu^y  Gk.  a»cptros,  und^cim,  decumug,  decivnut^ 
&c.) ;  in  Greek  they  became  a  before  a  consonant  [but  a/ui,  av  before 
vocalic  i  (y)] ;  in  Teutonic  um,  un,  and  so  on ;  so  that  it  is  only 
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by  reference  to  another  I.-Eur.  language  that  we  can  tell  whether 
Lat.  ?/«,  ^n  are  I.-Eur.  Sm,  gn,  or  I.-Eur.  m,  n.  We  occasionally 
find  md^  nd  in  Latin  words  from  roots  in  mS^  nS,  which  are 
probably  to  be  explained  similarly  by  the  weakening  influence  of 
the  accent,  e.  g.  nadus  from  the  root  nek-,  nenk-,  *  to  obtain ' 
(O.  Ind.  nafi-,  Gk.  i-ptyK-dv,  Mid.  Ir.  co-emnacar,  '  potui/  Lith. 
neszti,  *  to  carry,'  O.  SI.  nesti).  (See  OsthofP,  Morp/i,  Vnt.  v.  Pref., 
and  cf.  above,  §  6i.)  Whether  Gk.  vd,  Lat.  «a  of  Gk.  vrjaaa  (Lat. 
dnait)  for  ^var-ifa^  a  duck,  Lat.  gndtiis^  and  Lat.  an^  O.  Ind.  a  of 
Lat.  antaCy  O.  Ind.  jati-,  *  bom/  are  rightly  called  the  long  sonant 
nasals  from  roots  like  gen-,  &c.  is  a  point  which  has  not  yet  been 
settled  (see  §  i).  I.-Eur.  initial  m,  n  have  been  also  referred  to 
a  weakening  of  an  original  initial  am-,  an-,  e.  g.  "^mbhi  beside 
*ambhi  (Gk.  ufi<l>i),  like  *po  beside  *apo  (Gk.  a-no)  (ch.  ix.  §  12). 

I.-Eur.  m,  n  are  in  Umbro-Osc.  treated  as  in  Latin,  e.  g. 
Umbr.  deaen^  'decern,'  ivenga  'juvencas,*  Osc.  tristaamentud 
'  testamento '  Abl.  Sg.  Why  an-  should  appear  for  Lat.  /«-  (««-), 
in  Umbr.  antakres  'integris,'  Osc.  amprvfid  'improbe,*  Umbro- 
Osc.  anter  '  inter,'  is  not  quite  clear  (see  von  Planta,  i.  p.  315). 

§  82.  Other  examples  of  the  Nasal  Sonants.  I.-Eur.  -mn  of  the  Nom. 
Sg.  Neut.  of  men-stems  (e.  g.  Gk.  ^iia)  is  Lat.  -ment  e.  g.  simen ;  the  weak 
form  of  the  root  ten-,  *  to  stretch/  appears  albo  in  I.-Eur.  •tenu-,  *  thin ' 
(0.  Ind.  tanu- ;  cf.  Gk.  raw-,  stretched,  of  Tavi/-7Aa;ffffor,  Tcwv-irrcpos,  ravi- 
mrnXosi),  Lat.  tenuis  from  the  Fem.  form  (O.  Ind.  tanvi)  (ch.  v.  %  47) ;  I.-Eur. 
*ki)it<5m,  *  hundred*  (0.  Ind.  ?atAm,  Gk.  i-«oT<Jv,  0.  Ir.  c6t,  W.  cant,  Goth, 
hund,  Engl,  hund-red,  lit.  <  zoo-number,'  Lith.  szimtas,  O.  SI.  siito)  is  Lat. 
centum  ;  I.-Eur.  *g!Unti-,  the  Verbal  Noun  from  the  root  glSem-,  'to  go '  (O.  Ind. 
g&ti-,  Gk.  &6xfii^  Goth.  ga-qum])S,  *  assembly,'  Germ.  Her-kunft,  &c.:,  Lat.  tn- 
venii'O  ;  I.-Eur.  *siji-,  the  weak  grade  of  the  root  sem-,  *  one  '  (O.  Ind.  sa-kH, 
*  once,'  Gk,  a-ira^,  d-irA<$os),  Lat.  simplex  ;  I.-Eur.  *mnt6-,  mnti-,  the  P.  P.  P.  and 
Verbal  Noun  of  men-,  *  to  think '  (O.  Ind.  mata-,  matf-  Gk.  avro-fiaros^  O.  Ir. 
der-met,  *  forgetting,'  Goth,  ga-munds, '  remembrance,'  O.  Engl,  gemynd,  Engl, 
mind,  Lith.  mintas,  0.  SI.  m^tu,  pa-m^t!,  'memory')  appear  in  lAt.  cotn-mefUut, 
mens,  Qen.  mentis.  Similarly  Lat.  ensis  (0.  Ind.  asi-)  ;  Lat.  ingenSj  lit  ^  un- 
known,* *  uncouth*  (O.  Eng.  un-cud)  from  the  root  gen-,  *to  know' ;  Lat. 
jiirencus  ['see  §  64)  ;  Lat.  lingua^  older  dingua  ^Goth.  tug^o,  O.  Engl,  tunge.) 
(On  noiem  for  *note9^  see  §  79.)  The  late  retention  of  the  m-,  n-sounds  (as  of 
the  J-,  r-Aounds,  §  9a)  has  been  inferred  from  patrfm  (beside  po/n"*),  nomen  (not 
-vi)  (but  see  p.  186). 

§  83.  Other  examples  of  am,  an,  m&,  n&.  Lat.  gnarus  from  root  gen-,  '  to 
know '  (0.  Ind.  j&nftmi) ;  antae,  pillars  at  door  of  a  temple  (O.  Ind.  Iltft-,  Arm. 
dr-and)  ;  Lat.  janitrices,  sisters-in-law  0.  Ind.  yatar-,  cf.  Gk.  tlvdrtptiy  O.  SI. 
j^try).     Lat.  mnAre  is  explained  by  some  as  derived  from  ?wo,  'I  take/  with 
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a  reduction  of  the  Sm-,  as  dtoare  shows  reduction  of  the  deic-  of  dico  (O.  Lat. 
detco).     (Cf.  §  94  on  aZ,  or,  and  $  3  on  pdteo  (Gk.  ircr-),  dq>er. 

§  84.  L,  B.  These  two  sounds  are  often  interchanged  in 
Latin  by  *  Dissimilation '  of  /-/,  e.  g.  caeruleus  from  caelum, 
pdpuld-ris  and  austrd-lis  (eh.  ii.  §  loi).  The  same  thing  is  found 
in  other  langpiages,  e.  g.  O.  H.  G.  turtula-tuba,  our  ^  turtle-dove ' 
from  Lat.  turtur  (6k.  Ki<l}a\apyia  and  K€(l>aAa\yia)  and  perhaps 
occurred  in  what  is  called  the  I.-Eur.  period,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  g^er- 
g"el-in  the  reduplicated  root  (Loit.  ffur-^ul-io,  O.  H.  G.  querechela, 
Lith.  gargaliiju).  On  the  parasitic  vowel  often  found  between 
a  consonant  and  I  (r),  see  ch.  ii.  §  103,  and  on  the  avoidance  of 
r-r,  Q.g,  praest{r)lgiae  (like  Gk.  bpii~<f)aKTos  for  bpv-(l>paKTo^)  ib. 

§  86.  L.  I.-Eur.  1  is  Lat.  /,  e.  g.  the  I.-Eur.  root  leiq^,  '  to 
leave '  (O.  Ind.  ric-,  Arm.  Ik'anem,  Gk.  Ac^tto),  O.  Ir.  lecim,  Goth, 
leihvan, '  to  lend/  O.  Btigl.  leon,  Lith.  lekii,  *  I  leave,'  O.  SI.  otil- 
lekii,  *  remainder ')  appears  in  Latin  linquo^  Pft.  liqvi ;  the  root 
klei-, '  to  lean '  (O.  Ind.  sri-,  Gk.  KAfi^w,  O.  Ir.  cloen,  *  awry,'  Goth, 
hlains, '  a  hill,'  Lith.  szlaitas,  szleti, '  to  lean '),  appears  in  Lat. 
cllvns,  ac'clinis;  su&xsl  -lo,  -la,  as  in  derivatives  from  the  root 
dhe-, '  to  suck  *  (O.  Ind.  dharu-.  Arm.  dal,  *  beestings,'  Gk.  ^17 A?}, 
OijXvs,  O.  Ir.  dSl,  *  teat,'  Gael,  deal,  *  leech,'  O.  H.  G.  tila,  *.teat,'  Lith. 
dele,  *  leech'),  in  IjB,t,fellare  iorfe-lare^  &c.  (ch.  ii.  §  130). 

We  find  II  in  Latin  for  original  Id,  e.g.  per-cello  (cf.  Gk. 
K\alap6sy  brittle,  Lat.  clddes)^  In,  e.g.  collis (Lith.  k&Inas;  cf.  Gk. 
KoAwro's)  [ulna  had  I.-Eur.  -iSn- ;  cf.  Gk.  <iA«Vr]),  Is,  e.  g.  colluw, 
O.  Lat.  collus  (O.  Engl,  heals.  Germ.  Hals  M.),  velle  for  *velse  (cf. 
esse),  rl,  e.  g.  Stella  for  ^sler-la,  agUlns  for  ^ager-lus.  So  dl  in 
compound  verbs,  e.  g.  aWigo  for  ad-ligo.  But  usually  a  parasitic 
vowel  was  inserted  to  facilitate  pronunciation,  when  /  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  consonant,  e.  g.j)idculum  iovpia-clum  (see  ch.  ii.  §  154). 

I.-Eur.  d  became  /  in  the  Sabine  dialect  (see  LF.  ii.  157),  and 
this  form  was  sanctioned  in  a  few  words  in  Latin,  e.  g.  lingua, 
older  dingua,  from  I.-Eur.  *dngh"a-  (Goth,  tuggo)  (§111).  On 
facid,  &c.  for  ^factt,  fac{iyey  &c.,  see  §  13;  on  leptis,  a  byform 
of  nejdis,  ch.  ii.  §  106;  on  the  change  of  ^  to  ^  («)  before  Latin 
/  [except  before  I  followed  by  e,  i  (y)  or  before  the  group  //], 
§  10,  and  on  the  various  pronunciations  of  Latin  I  when  alone, 
when  double,  and  when  preceding  a  consonant,  ch.  ii.  §  96. 

T  2 
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I.-Eur.  1  is  Osean  1,  e.  g.  ligatuis  ^legatis.'  Similarly  we  have 
Umbr.  plener  *  plenis,*  veltu  '  vulto '  Imperat. ;  but  initial  1  does 
not  occur  in  the  Eugubine  Tables,  the  chief  record  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  not  impossible  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
I.-Eur.  1  is  Umbrian  v  in  words  like  vapef(L3Lt.  Idpideif?  Ace.  PI.), 
Vuv9is  (Lat.  Lucius?  ef.  Osc.  Luvkis),  vutu  (Lat.  lav^to  ?) ;  between 
vowels  1  became  (like  d)  r  (rs)  in  karetu,  carnlu  *  let  him  call ' 
(Gk.  Ka\^(o^  Lat.  cdldre\  famerias  *  familiae,'  &c. ;  before  t  it  was 
dropped  in  muta  '  multa  '  (*  a  fine,*  Osc.  miilta-),  fee,  while  the 
Umbrian  name  Voisieno-  (Lat.  Vohieno-)  ^  suggests  that  it  became 
i  before  s  (see  von  Planta,  i.  p.  285). 

%  86.  I.-Eur.  1 ;  other  examples.  The  I. -Eur.  root  leuk-,  *  to  shine '  (0.  Ind . 
rue-,  Gk.  XfVKos,  0.  Ir.  l6che,  lOchet  Gen.,  *  lightning,*  Gaul.  Leucetios,  W. 
lluched,  Goth,  liuhath,  O.  Engl,  l^oht,  0.  SI.  Iu5i)  appears  in  Lat.  Iwc^  luceo, 
liicema  ;  the  rootghel-,  *  green,  yellow  '  (0.  Ind.  l^ri-,  Gk.  x^»^s>  X^^Vi  ^'  I*"* 
gel,  *  white,'  O.  H.  G.  gelo,  O.  Engl,  geolo,  *  yellow^  Lith.  2^1ti,  *  to  grow  green,' 
O.  SI.  zelije,  '  vegetables,'  zelenii,  '  green  '),  in  Lat.  kelvits,  Mus,  and  holus.  Simi- 
larly Lat.  sal  (Arm.  aA,  Gk.  &Ay,  0.  Ir.  salann,  W.  halen,  Goth,  salt,  0.  SI.  soli, 
Lith.  salunka,  'salt-box') ;  Lat.^s  (O.  Ir.  blath,  *bloom,*  W.  blodau,  *  flowers,' 
Goth.  blOma,  O.  H.  G.  bluomo)  ;  Lat.  dfmis  (0.  Ind.  Sr6ni-,  W.  clun,  0.  Scand. 
hlaunn,  Lith.  szTaunis) ;  Lat.  plBnuSj  plPri-tptef  plitus  (O.  Ind.  prftta-.  Arm.  li,  Gk. 
vXrfprjSj  0.  Ir.  linaim,  *  I  fill,'  lin,  *  a  number,'  Lith.  plTnasi,  •  full,'  O.  SI.  plunu  ; 
Lat.  in-clidus  (O.  Ind.  frutA-,  'heard,'  Gk.  #cAwT<5y,  in  Horn,  'heard,  loud,*  e.g. 
Svo/xa  KkvToVf  Kifiijv  KkvToij  O.  Ir.  cloth,  *  famous ' ;  cf.  0.  Engl,  hlud,  '  loud  '). 

§  87.  B.  I.-Eur.  r  is  Lat.  r.  Thus  the  I.-Eur.  *reg-,  '  a  king ' 
(O.  Ind.  raj -an-,  O.  Ir.  ri,  rig  Gen.,  W.  rhi,  Gaul.  Catu-rTges,  lit. 
'  kings  in  fight ')  is  Lat.  rex,  stem  ret/-  ;  I.-Enr.  *bhSr6,  '  I  carry  * 
(O.  Ind.  bhara-mi.  Arm.  berem,  Gk.  <^€/ow,  O.  Ir,  berim,  W.  ad-feni 
Inf.,  Goth,  baira,  O.  Engl,  here,  O.  SI.  ber^)  is  h&t./erd;  I.-Eur. 
wert-,  *  to  turn  '  (O.  Ind.  vrt-,  Goth,  vairj^an,  Engl,  worth,  in  '  woe 
worth  the  day,'  Lith.  versti  and  vart^ti,  O.  SI,  vratiti)  is  Lat. 
vertere ;  L-Eur.  *Hpro-  (Gk.  Kairpos,  boar,  O.  Engl,  haefer,  *  goat ') 
is  Lat.  caper,  stem  ^cdpro-,  L-Eur.  rs  before  a  vowel  became  rr  in 
Latin,  e.  g.  torreo  for  *lorseo  (O.  Ind.  trs-,  Goth.  ]7aursjan, '  to 
thirst ' ;  cf.  Gk.  Tipaofxai).  But  r  was  assimilated  to  a  following 
*  in  pronunciation,  e.  g.  Persa  pronounced  ^Pessa  (see  ch.  ii.  §  96), 

'  On  inscrr.  of  Asisium  the  Umbr.  ,xi.  5390  =  i.    141a).    The  Volsienus 

Voisimer  Gen.  Sing.  (C.  I.  L,  xi.  5389  of  no.  5390  seems  to  be  the  son  of  the 

■a  Biicheler,  Umhrica  Inscr.  Min.  i.,  Volsienus  of  no.  5389. 
p.  M7a)  corresponds  to  I^t  Volsienus 
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and  I.-Eur.  rs  before  a  consonant  became  ss,  e.  g.  tostus  for 
*fosslus,  ^lorstus  from  torreo.  B  was  also  assimilated  to  /  in 
Latin,  e.  g.  stella,  dgUlus  for  *sterlay  ^agerlun.  The  Campanian 
town  of  which  the  Latin  name  was  Atella  has  on  its  coins  Aderl, 
so  that  its  Oscan  name  must  have  been  *Aderlo,  a  name  appa- 
rently meaning  '  the  little  black  town/  On  the  metathesis  by 
which  n  became  ^r,  e.g.  ter^  terr-  inters)  for  *tru^  see  §  13. 
Sometimes  the  cacophony  of  a  repetition  of  r  (§  84)  seems  to  be 
avoided  by  using  n  for  one  r,  e.  g.  cancer  for  *carc'  (Gk.  KapK-wos; 
cf.  O.  Ind.  kar-kar-a-^  *  hard ')  (but  see  ch.  ii.  §  105).  On  carmen^ 
possibly  for  ^can-me7i,  see  §  78,  and  on  r  for  d  before/",  t?,  ^,  e.  g. 
arfuerunt,  arvorsum,  arger,  §112.  Between  vowels  I.-Eur.  s  became 
r  in  Latin,  e.  g.  peniris  from  the  stem  gSnSs-  [cf.  Gk.  y4v({(r)oi],  on 
which  see  §  j  48).     I.-Eur.  r  is  Umbro-Osc.  r,  e.  g.  Umbr.  rehte 

*  recte,'  Osc.  Regaturei  *'  Regatori  *  (see  von  Flanta,  i.  p.  285). 
In  Umbrian,  as  in  Latin,  intervocalic  s  became  r,  but  not  in 
Oscan  (cf.  infr.  §  146). 

§  88.  I. -Eur.  r ;  other  examples.  Lat.  rota  (O.  Ind.  r^tha-,  'chariot/  O.  Ir. 
roth,  *  wheel,'  Gaulo-Lat.  petor-ritum,  *  a  four-wheeled  vehicle,'  O.  H.  G.  rad, 
'  wheel,'  Lith.  rStas)  ;  Lat.  porcus  (Gk.  n6pK0Sy  O.  Ir.  ore,  0.  H.  G.  farh,  Engl, 
farrow,  Lith.  parszas,  O.  SI.  pras^)  ;  Lat.  vir  (O.  Ir.  ftr,  Goth,  vair ;  cf.  O.  Ind. 
viri-,  Lith.  v^ras) ;  Lat.  inter  (O.  Ind.  antir,  O.  Ir.  eter)  ;  Lat.  serpo  (O.  Ind. 
srp-,  Gk.  l/wro>)  ;  Lat.  riiber  (0.  Ind.  rudhird-,  Gk.  i-fw$p6ty  O.  SI.  riidru ;  cf. 
0.  Ir.  mad,  Goth.  rau)>8) ;  Lat.  rumpo,  (O.  Ind.  nip-  and  lup-,  O.  Engl,  be- 
r3ofan,  *  to  bereave/  Lith.  rup^ti,  *  to  trouble  *) ;  Lat.  prS-  ,0.  Ind.  pra,  Gk.  wpo, 
O.  Ir.  ro,  used  like  the  augment  to  indicate  a  past  tense,  e.  g.  ro  alt,  *■  he 
nourished,'  ro  char,  *he  loved,'  0.  Bret,  ro,  Lith.  pra-,  O.  SI.  pro-). 

§  89.  88  for  ra  before  oon8onant.  Other  examples  are  :  Lat.  testdmentum 
for  *tea8t-j  *ter8t-  from  ♦<rw^  (Osc.  tristaamentud  Abl.  Sg.)  ;  cina  for  *cesnay 
*ce3m%a  from  *cersna  (Osc.  kersna-,  Umbr.  desua-).  The  spelling  coeno,  due  to 
the  analogy  of  Gk.  KotvSsy  is  very  old.  It  appears  on  an  early  Praenestine 
cista  of  the  third  cent.  b.  c.  with  the  representation  of  a  kitchen  where  cook- 
ing operations  are  going  on.  One  servant  is  saying  feri  porod  ( =  feri  porro)  ; 
another  replies  cqfeci  ( »--  confeci) ;  a  third  orders  made  mirecie  ( »  made  mi  regie 
or  made  mire,  cie)  ;  a  fourth  misc  sane  (  =  misce  sane)  ;  a  fifth  says  asom  fero 
(-  assum/ero) ;  a  sixth  confice  pisdm.  The  title  is  coenaiia  or  coenapia  (see  MeL 
Arch.  1890,  p.  303).  Similarly  Lat.  fastigium  for  */arst-  (0.  Ind.  bhrSti-,  *a 
point  *) ;  posco  for  *porcsco  (O.  Ind.  prchimi,  0.  H.  G.  forscCn,  Germ,  forschen). 

§  90.  rr  for  rs  before  vowel.  Other  examples  :  Lat.  farreus  (Umbr. 
farsio- and  fasio-;  cf.  O.  SI.  bra^ino,  *  food');  garrio (Lith.  garsas,  'noise');  horreo 
(O.  Ind.  hrf-)  ;  porrum  (Gk.  vpdtrov)  ;  terreo  [O.  Ind.  tras-,  Gk,  Tp€{a)w,  Umbr. 
tursitu  tremitu]  ;  verres  (Lith.  verszis,  '  calf  ;  cf.  O.  Ind.  visni-,  *  ram  ') ;  verruca, 

*  a  rising-ground'  in  0.  Lat.  (Lith.  virsziis ;  cf.  O.  Ind.  v^r^man-) ;  Maspitery 
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a  byform  of  Marspiter  ;  Titscus  (Umbr.  Turaco-  and  Tuaco-).  Lat.  fers  has  pro- 
bably re-appended  -a  to  an  older  *feTf  *fen  for  *fer-8  [so  uL-s  has  appended  -s 
a  second  time  to  *m7,  *uH  for  *oZ-«  (ch.  ix.  §  56).]  In  Umbrian  inscriptions 
written  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  the  Umbrian  d-sound  (see  ch.  ii.  §  88)  is 
written  r^,  e.  g.  capirse  (in  the  native  alph.  kapife)^  (Lat.  capidi),  Dat.  Sing,  of 
cdpid-,  a  bowl. 

§  91.  n  for  r.  Lat.  crSpusculumf  if  it  has  cr-  for  en-  (compare  Gk.  Kviipas), 
with  that  change  of  en-  to  cr-  which  we  find  in  some  languages,  e.g.  Gael, 
cnu  (pronounced  cru  with  nasal  yowel)^  Bret,  kraoun,  'a  nut/  must  be  like 
our  'gloaming/  a  dialectal  word  :  Varro  {L.  L,  vi.  5)  makes  it  Sabine  (see 
§  80).     On  the  spellings  rnenetris  for  nieretrix^  &c.,  see  ch.  ii.  §  105. 

§  82.  The  L-  and  B-Sonants.  For  the  sounds  to  which  el, 
er  {le^  re)  are  reduced  in  the  unaccented  syllable  of  such  a  word 
as  I.-Eur.  *drt<5-,  *drti  (O.  Ind.  drti-,  Gk,  bparS^  and  fia/jTos, 
ftdprrts,  Lith.  nu-dirtas,  Goth.  ga-taur]7s)  from  the  root  der-,  *  to 
flay/  some  write  1,  r,  others  al,  ar  (la,  ra),  the  a  indicating  an 
obscure  vowel  sound  (also  %  %  fee).  In  Latin  these  sounds 
became  dl,  ^r,  e.  g.  mors^  Gen.  mortis  (O.  Ind.  mrti-,  Goth.  maur|7r, 
O.  H.  G.  mord,  Lith.  mirtis,  O.  SI.  su-mrttt),  fors,  stem  ^forti- 
(O.  Ind.  bhrti-,  O.Ir.  brith,  Goth.  ga-baurj?8, '  birth/  O.  Engl,  ge- 
byrd, '  fate '),  the  0  being  subject  to  all  the  changes  of  <i  for  I.-Eur. 
o  (e.  g,  pulsus f  Gk.  TraArds  from  the  root  pel-),  while  before  a  vowel 
we  seem  to  find  a/,  ar  in  saliw  (O.  Ir.  sail ;  cf .  Gk.  ^XCkyj  with 
E-grade),  cdro  (Umbr.  karu, '  a  portion ' ;  cf .  Gk.  KeCpaa) ;  in  Greek 
they  became  dp  (pd,  e.  g.  Tiarpdai),  d\  (Xa),  in  Teutonic  iir,  ul ;  in 
Slavonic  Ir,  tl,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  it  is  only  by  reference  to 
another  I.-Eur.  language  that  we  can  tell  whether  Lat.  dly  dr  are 
I.-Eur.  61,  or,  or  I.-Eur.  1,  r.  (Lat.  dl  may  also  be  I.-Eur.  61,  §  10.) 
We  occasionally  find  la,  rd  in  Latin  words  from  roots  in  16,  r6, 
which  are  probably  to  be  explained  similarly  by  the  weakening 
influence  of  the  accent,  e.  g,frdngo,frdg%l\s  from  the  root  bhre^-, 
'  to  break '  (Goth,  brtkan,  O.  Engl,  brecan)  (see  OsthofE,  Morph. 
Unt,  V.  Pref .,  and  above  §  3).  Whether  Gk.  pw,  pd,  Lat.  ra,  of  Gk. 
(TTpfATos,  TtiirpoiTai,  KpoTos,  Lat.  stratus,  clddes,  and  Gk.  op  (a/)), 
Lat.  ar  of  Gk.  (TTopvvpn,  Lat.  pars,  pdrtior,  qtiartus,  are  rightly 
called  the  long-sonant  vowels  from  roots  ster-,  per-,  &c.  is  a  point 
which  has  not  yet  been  settled  (see  §  1).  There  are  some  indica- 
tions that  vocalic  1  and  r  were  sounds  not  unknowTi  to  the  Italic 
languages  down  to  a  fairly  late  period,  e.  g.  Marrucinian  pacrsi 
'  pacer  (pacris)  sit,*  ^  may  she  be  propitious  '  (Zv.  /.  7.  /.  8)  (cf . 
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Umbr.  pacer ^  Lat.  acer,  acria  Fem.),  Sabine  Afrfio  (Zv,  10),  Osc. 
Tantrnnaitim  Gen.  PI.,  though  how  far  these  are  merely  graphic 
is  hard  to  decide  (cf.  ch.  iii.  §  14) ;  corresponding  to  Gk.  aypos  we 
have  in  Lat,  offer,  in  Umbr.  a^er,  and  so  on  (see  ch.  vi.  §  4).  On  Lat. 
ier(r)  for  ^trtSyfacul  ior  fac(i)liy  see  §  13.  I. -Eur.  1,  r  receive 
the  same  treatment  in  Umbro«Osc.  as  in  Latin,  e.  g.  Umbr.  orto^ 
(Lat.  ortu8\  Osc.  7noHo  (Lat.  muHa,  a  fine)  (see  vonPlanta,  i.  p.  314). 

§  93.  other  examples  of  the  liquid  Sonants.  I.-Eur.  *pr&-s!L6  (O.  Ind. 
pTch4mi,  prch&-,  'enquiry/  Arm.  har^anem,  harc^  0.  H.  G.  forscon,  forsca) 
Lat.  posco  for  ^pafrt-sco  ;  I.-Eur.  *ird-.  i,0.  Ind.  hfd,  Gk.  leapbia  and  Kpahirj^ 
O.  Ir.  cride,  Lith.  szirdis,  O.  SI.  sndice),  Lat.  cor  for  *cord  ;  I. -Eur.  *pri&-,  Hhe 
ridge  of  a  ftirrow*  (W.  rhych  F.,  O.  Engl,  furh  F.),  Lat.  porca  (Varro,  R.  R.  i. 
29.  3  qua  aratrum  vomere  lacunam  striam  fecit,  '  huIcub  '  vocatur.  quod  est 
inter  duos  sulcos  elata  terra  dicitur  '  porca ' ;  Paul.  Fest.  77.  i  Th.  explains  the 
name  Imporcitor  as  *  qui  porcas  in  agro  facit  arando,'  the  name  of  a  deity  invoked 
by  the  flamen  in  the  sacrifice  to  Tellus  and  Ceres,  with  a  number  of  other 
agricultural  diyinities  :  Vervactor,  Reparator,  Imporcitor)  Insitor,  Obarator, 
Occator,  Saritor,  Subruncinator,  He»sor,  Convector,  Conditor,  Promitor,  whose 
names  are  given  by  Fabius  Pictor  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  (7.  i.  ai.  The  word 
porca  occurs  also  in  a  line  of  Accius  ap.  Non.  61.  19  M.  bene  proscissas  cossi- 
gerare  ordine  porcas)  ;  I. -Eur.  iin-  (Gk.  ledfxyos  Hesych.,  Goth,  haurn),  Lat. 
cornu  (cf.  Lat.  cornus,  cornel,  Gk.  Kp&vos,  Kpavov)  ;  I. -Eur.  *pr80-  (Gk.  wpdaoy), 
Lat.  pomim  for  *por8um.  Certain  examples  of  I.-£iu*.  1  in  Latin  are  not 
numerous.  Ulmus  may  stand  for  *lmo-  (Ir.  lem,  Russ.  ilemu)  ;  or  for  *elmo- 
(0.  Engl,  elm) ;  or  for  ♦olmo-  (O.  Scand.  almr)  ;  muictus,  milked,  for  ^ml&to- 
(Lith.  miisztas,  O.  Ir.  mlicht  or  blicht,  '  milk ') ;  oc-cuUus  for  *'k\to-  from  the 
root  feel-,  *  to  hide ' ;  cf.  sepuUus  from  s^Uo. 

§  94.  Other  examples  of  al,  ar,  1&,  r&.  Lat.  palmaj  palm  of  hand  (0.  Ir. 
lAm  F.  ;  cf.  Gk.  waXafiTj)  ;  scalpo  (cf.  aculpo)  ;  dddes  (cf.  Gk.  K\adap69,  perculsuSj 
from  the  root  ^eld-  of  per-cdlo)  ;  ddmo  (cf.  ocUoy  calendae)  ;  Jldvus  (cf.  JvlvuSj 
O.  Lat.  FQlm%is) ;  laius^  carried  ^cf.  toilo)  ;  l&hiSy  wide^  earlier  sOdtus,  from  the 
root  stel-,  Ho  extend'  (O.  SI.  stelj^)  ;  ardea  (cf.  Gk.  i-pojhws)  ;  armus  (O.  Ind. 
irmas,  Goth,  arms,  O.  SI.  ram^  ;  cf.  Pruss.  irmo) ;  carpo  from  the  root  kerp-, 
'  to  cut '  (Lith.  kerpii)  (cf.  Gk.  Kapw6%,  Engl,  harvest)  ;  /asdgium  for  *farst-  (cf. 
O.  Ind.  bhrfti-,  *  point,'  O.  Engl,  byrst,  *  bristle '),  or  *fra8t-  (see  ch  viii.  §  18,  on 
farcio  for  */racio)  ;  crdbro  for  *crd-8ro  (cf.  Lith.  szirszfi,  O.  SI.  sruseni)  ;  cratis  and 
cartUdgo  (cf.  Gk.  tcdpraXos,  basket,  O.  H.  G.  hurt,  Engl,  hurdle)  ;  frcudmis  and 
/arnus  i^O.  Ind.  bhurja-,  *  a  birch -tree  ')  from  the  root  bherg-,  (O.  Engl,  beorc, 
Lith.  berias,  O.  SI.  br^za  ;  granum  (O.  Ind.  jirni-,  *  worn  out' ;  cf.  Goth,  kaurn, 
*  corn,'  Lith.  Amis,  *  pea,'  O.  SI.  zruno,  *  a  grain ')  ;  graius  (O.  Ind.  gurt^-,  •  wel- 
come') ;  radix  for  ♦rrfi-  (cf.  Goth,  vaurts,  Engl,  wort);  sbdmen  (^Gk.  ffrpSffia)  from 
tiemo  ;  Idna  for  *tldna  (O.  Ind.  drna,  Gk.  ovkos  for  ♦foXKos).  On  Lat.  dZ,  dr  for 
el,  er  before  a  vowel,  see  M  S.  L,  viii.  279,  Osthoff,  Dunklea  u.  helles  2,  p.  5a, 
{pcUeay  parens,  varioc,  &c.),  and  cf.  §  3  on  pdteo  (Gk.  ir€T-),  &c. 

§  86.  Tenues,  Mediae,  and  Aspirates.  In  Sanscrit  we  have 
four  varieties  of  each   class   of  mutes  or  stopped  consonants, 
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(i)  tenues,  or  unvoiced,  (2)  mediae,  or  voiced,  (3)  tenues  aspiratae, 
or  tenues  followed  by  h  (like  our  ih  in  *  ant-Hill'),  (4)  mediae 
aspiratae,  or  mediae  followed  by  h  (like  our  dh  in  ^sandhill'). 
But  these  varieties  are  not  kept  distinct  in  other  I.-Eur. 
languages.  In  Greek  tenues  aspiratae  take  the  place  of  the 
Sanscrit  mediae  aspiratae  (e.  g.  dtfio9,  O.  Ind.  dhumds) ;  in  the 
Celtic  and  Slavonic  families  the  mediae  and  mediae  aspiratae  of 
Sanscrit  are  merged  in  mediae  (e.  g.  Lith.  du-ti,  *  to  give/  O.  Ind. 
da-,  O.  Ir.  dan,  'a  gift,  an  accomplishment' ;  Lith.  dele  '  a  leech,' 
O.  Ind.  dha-,  '  to  suck/  O.  Ir.  dSl, '  teat ').  The  tenues  aspiratae 
of  Sanscrit  are  especially  difficult  to  trace  in  the  other  languages  ; 
nor  is  it  always  easy  to  say  whether  they  are  due  to  some 
phonetic  law  peculiar  to  Sanscrit,  or  represent  I.-Eur.  tenues 
aspiratae.  In  the  O.  Ind.  root  stha-, '  to  stand,'  where  the  dental 
tenuis  is  found  in  all  other  languages  (Gk.  trrrT/fii,  Lat.  %to^  &;c.),  it 
seems  probable  that  the  I.-Eur.  form  of  the  root  was  sta-,  whereas 
in  O.  Ind.  nakhd-, '  a  nail,  claw/  for  which  we  have  an  aspirate  in 
Gk.  61  v\'  the  tenuis  aspirata  may  be  original.  Tenues  aspiratae 
have  been  with  more  or  less  probability  conjectured  for  such 
words  as  I.-Eur.  *konkho-, '  a  shell '  (O.  Ind.  Iai9kh&-,  Gk.  ti^oy\i)$^ 
Lat.  congiusy  a  quart)  ;  I.-Eur,  skhi(n)d-, '  to  split  *  (O.  Ind.  chid-, 
Gk.  fTyJ,^m^  rrxtySoXfjiJs,  a  splinter,  Lat.  scindo^  O.  H.  G.  scintan, 
Germ,  schinden) ;  the  suffix  of  the  2  Sg.  Pft.  Ind,  (O.  Ind. 
vet-tha,  Gk.  ot(r-6ia,  Lat.  vid-is-ti,  Goth,  las-t,  &c.) ;  and  the 
same  hypothesis  has  been  used  to  explain  the  anomalous  cor- 
respondence of  Latin  A-  and  Goth,  h-  in  the  verb,  '  to  have,'  Lat. 
Aabel^  Goth,  habai]?  (I.-Eur.  khabhe-  ?),  &c. 

These  I.-Eur.  tenues,  mediae,  and  aspiratae  were  liable  to 
change  their  character  under  the  influence  of  an  adjoining 
consonant.  A  media  became  a  tenuis  before  an  unvoiced  con- 
sonant, e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *yukto-,  P.  P.  P.  from  the  root  yeug-,  *  to 
join '  (O.  Ind.  yukt4-,  Lat.  juncfm),  A  tenuis  similarly  became 
a  media  before  a  voiced  consonant,  [cf.  I.-Eur.  *si-zd-o,  the 
reduplicated  form  of  the  root  sed-, '  to  sit '  (Lat.  ndo)].  A  media 
aspirata  before  ^  or  «  is  in  Latin  and  other  languages  treated 
like  a  tenuis,  e.  g.  vectus,  vexi  (recsi),  from  Lat.  ve/to  (L-Eur. 
root  wegh-),  but  whether  this  was  the  case  in  what  is  called  '  the 
Indo-European  period'  is  not  certain.      More  plausible  is  the 
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theory  that  t  before  t  or  th,  and  perhaps  d  before  d,  dh,  produced 
already  at  this  period  some  sibilant  sound ;  for  a  trace  of  this 
appears  in  every  branch  of  the  I.-Eur.  family,  e.  g.  from  the  root 
sed-,  with  the  P.  P.  P.  suffix  -to-,  we  have  Zend  ni-§asta-,  Lat. 
-sessus,  Lith.  sSstas,  O.  Seand.  sess)  (for  other  examples  in  Latin, 
see  §  1 08).  The  occasional  confusion,  too,  which  we  find  between 
tenues  and  mediae  (e.  g.  Gk.  aKa-navri  beside  Lat.  scabo),  mediae 
and  aspiratae  (e.g.  Gk.  aT€fifii»  beside  ao-rc/m^^s;  O.  Ind.  ah£m 
beside  Gk.  iyat,  Lat.  ?^o,  &c.)  may  in  many  instances  date  from 
the  same  early  time. 

In  Umbrian  a  tenuis  becomes  a  media  before  r  in  mbra  *  supra/ 
podrukpei  *utroque,^  regularly  after  n,  e.g.  ivenga  'juvencas,* 
aiider  *  inter '  (Osc.  anter)  (von  Planta,  i.  p.  547) ;  and  we  have 
both  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian  many  instances  of  a  tenuis  appearing 
for  a  media,  which  are  by  some  explained  as  miswritings,  due  to 
the  earlier  use  of  the  tenuis-symbol  only  in  the  native  alphabets 
(derived  from  Etruscan,  ch.  i.  §  i),  but  are  by  others  considered 
as  a  proof  that  the  Italic  mediae  were  liot  voiced  (ch.  ii.  §  77). 
(For  instances,  see  von  Planta,  i.  p.  555.) 

§  96.  Media  or  aspirata  assimilated  to  unvoiced  consouaiit  in  Iiatin. 
Other  examples  are  ceUte  for  *cS-ddtej  the  plural  of  cidd,  give,  lit.  *  give  here ' 
(ch.  vii.  §  15),  hoc{c)  for  *hod'Ce  (oh.  vii.  §  16)  ;  topper  for  *tod-per  (ch.  ix.  $  7)  ; 
ac'tus  from  ago  ;  scriptus  from  scribo ;  vec-ttis  from  vefio,  &;c.  On  spellings  like 
optenui  (Scip.  £p.\  apscede,  urpsj  see  ch.  ii.  §  80. 

§  97.  Tenuis  assizmlated  to  voiced  consonant  in  Iiatin.  On  ob-duco 
beside  op-tenui,  see  ch.  ii.  $  73.  I.-Eur.  d  becomes  t  before  r  (unvoiced?)  in 
Latin,  e.g.  dtnacy  from  ad-,  a  byform  of  the  root  od-  of  ddium  (§  113). 

Interchange  of  tenuis  and  media  in  Iiatin.     (See  ch.  ii.  §§  73-77-; 

Interchange  of  media  and  aspirata  in  Iiatin.  On  g  occaBionally  appear- 
ing for  I.-Eur.  gh,  see  §  1 16. 

P,  B,  BH,  PH. 

6  98.  P.  I.-Eur.  p  is  Lat.  jo,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *pgku-  N.  (O.  Ind. 
pd§u,  Goth,  faihu.  Germ.  Vieh,  Engl,  fee),  Lat.  j)^cu,  I.-Eur. 
♦septm  (O.  Ind.  saptA,  Arm.  evt'n,  Gk.  ^Trra,  O.  Ir.  secht, 
W.  saith,  Goth,  sibun;  cf.  Lith.  septyni).  P  becomes  m  before 
n,  e.  g.  9omnv9  for  ^sop-nus ;  it  is  assimilated  before  labials,  e.  g. 
summus  for  ^supmus^  suffio  for  ^supjio. 
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The  Labial  Tenuis  receives  a  similar  treatment  in  Umbro- 
Oscan,  e.  g.  Umbr.  patre,  Osc.  paterei  *  patri ' ;  but  pt  is  in 
Osc.  ft,  in  Umbr.  ht,  e.  g.  Osc.  sen/to-,  TJmbr.  screihtO'  ^  scripto ' 
(see  von  Planta,  i.  p.  424). 

%  99.  Other  examples  of  I.-Eur.  p.  I.-Eur.  *pater-,  (O.  Ind.  pitilr-,  Arm. 
hair,  Gk.  rmrripy  O.  Ir.  athir,  Goth,  fadar)  Lat.  pater  ;  O.-Eur.  *pro  (O.  Ind. 
pnl,  Gk.  vp6,  O.  Ir.  ro,  O.  Bret,  ro,  Lith.  pra-,  O.  SI.  pro-),  Lat.  pro-  ;  I.-Eor. 
*»erpO  (0.  Ind.  siirpft-mi,  Gk.  Ipvw',  Lat.  serpo  ;  I.-£ur.  root  8pe&-  (O.  Ind.  spad-, 
O.  H.  G.  8peh6n,  Engl,  spy),  Lat.  au-spex,  con-spicio  ;  from  I.-Eur.  root  pre&- 
(O.  Ind.  praB-n&-,  *  a  request,'  Goth,  fraihnan,  Germ,  fragen  ;  Lith.  praaz^, 
O.  SI.  prositi)  come  Lat.  pr^or,  and  procus  ;  I.-Eur.  ♦nepot-  (O.  Ind.  n4pAt-, 
M.  Ir.  niae,  ninth  Gen.,  0.  H.  G.  nefo),  Lat.  nSpos  ;  I.-Eur.  root  p&&>  p&g- 
(0.  Ind.  pii&-j  '  string,'  Dor.  Gk.  vdyvvfUj  Goth,  f^han,  *  to  catch,*  Germ.  Fuge]) 
L&t.  pdXy  pagina  ]  I.-Eur.  *fdkpTO-  (Gk.  xdvpiKj  O.  Engl,  hsefer,  ^goat*),  Lat. 
edper. 

§  100.  B.  I.-Eur.  b  is  Lat.  i,  e.g.  I.-Eur.  *pTbo,  '  I  drink' 
(O.  Ind.  pibami,  O.  Ir.  ibim),  Lat.  l^Uo  ioT*pibo  (§  163).  Lat.  ^, 
whether  from  I.-Eur.  b  or  bh,  becomes  m  before  n,  e.  g.  scamnum 
beside  scabellum,  Latin  b  may  represent  I.-Eur.  -bh-,  e.  g.  scrlbo 
(cf.  Gk.  a'Kapl(l>aofiaL,  scratch)  (§  103),  -dh-,  e.g.  ruber  (Gk.  ipvSpos 
(§  114),  m  before  r,  e.g.  Albemus  (Gk,  x«M€/>ti'09)  (§77),  s  before 
r,  e.g.  cereb-rnm  for  ^cerHs-rum  (§  152),  dw-,  e.g.  bu  for  *(hcis 
(Gk.  his)  (§  68).  On  the  confusion  of  b  and  v  in  late  spellings, 
see  ch.  ii.  §  52,  and  on  the  substitution  of  -b  for  -p  in  9vby  ab, 
ch.  ii.  §  73. 

§  101.  other  examples  of  I.-Eur.  b.  Lat.  balbus  (O.  Ind.  balbalft-,  Gk. 
0dp$apos)  ;  Lat.  lambo  (O.  H.  G.  laffan,  O.  SI.  lobuzu  ;  cf.  Gk.  \dvTw)  ;  Lat. 
lubricus  (Goth,  sliupan,  *  to  slip*^ ;  Lat.  labium  (O.  H.  G.  lefs,  O.  Engl,  lippa). 

§  102.  mn  for  bn.  amnia  from  abh-  (0.  Ind.  ^mbhas-,  *  water,'  Ir.  abann, 
*  river').  On  the  spellings  amnuere  in  glosses,  see  LOwe,  Prodr.  p.  491  ;  cf. 
amnegaverit  'C.I.L.  vi.  14672).  Similarly  bm  of  *glub'ma  (root  jyleubh-,  Gk. 
yKv<l>w)  became  wm,  and  wa«  reduced  to  m  (ch.  ii.  §  197),  gluma. 

§  103.  BH.  I.-Eur.  bh  when  initial  became  Latin  /,  when 
medial  b,  e.g.  I.-Eur.  root  *bher-, '  to  carry '  (O.  Ind.  bhar-,  Arm. 
berem,  Gk.  <^^pw,  O.  Ir.  berim,  W.  ad-feru  Inf.,  Goth,  baira^  Engl. 
I  bear,  O.  SI.  benj)  is  hat.Jero;  I.-Eur.  *orbho-  (Arm.  orb,  Gk. 
dp<l}av6s,  O.  Ir.  orhe,  *  inheritance/  Goth,  arbi,  Germ.  Erbe, '  heir '), 
Lat.  orbus ;  I.-Eur.  root  bheu-  (O.  Ind.  bhu-,  Gk.  <^i5a),  O.  Ir. 
buith,  Lith.  bu-ti,  O.  SI.  by-ti),  Lat.  fiti,  futurm\  I.-Eur. 
*bhrator-   (O.  Ind.  bhratar-,  Gk.    <^paTa)p,  O.  Ir.  brathir,  W. 
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brawd,  Goth,  broj^ar,  Lith.  broter-elis,  O.  SI.  bratrtt),  \aLt»f rater. 
A  good  example  of  the  different  treatment  of  ijiitial  and  medial 
bh  in  Latin  is  the  word  for  a  beaver,  I.-Eur.  *bh?,bhru-  (O.  H.  G. 
bibar,  Lith.  bebrus,  O.  SI.  bebrtt  ;  O.  Ind.  babhru-,  *  brown '), 
Lat.  fiber.  On  mn  for  bn  (with  b  from  I.-Eur.  b  or  bh), 
e.  g.  scamnum  from  skabh-  *  to  support/  with  Dim.  scabellmn 
{'illnm)  (also  scamillum  Ter.  Scaur.  14.  6  K.),  see  §  102,  and  on 
dialectal  f  for  b  (e.g.  Aljius^  a  byform  of  Albius),  see  ch.  ii. 
§  83.  I.-Eur.  bh  is  Ilmbro-Osc.  f,  whether  initial  or  internal, 
e.g.  Umbr.-Osc.  fust  *  erit,'  Umbr.  alfo~,  Osc.  Alafatemum  *  albo-.' 
On  Faliscan  Aaba  for  Ij&t.  fabuj  see  §  121,  ch.  ii.  §  57. 

§  104.  L-lSur  bh  ;  other  examples.  Lat.  nSbula  (Gk.  y€<p4\rff  O.  Ir.  n€l  for 
♦neblo-,  O.  H.  G.  nebul,  Germ.  Nebel),  Lat.  fdfeor,  fdma  (Gk.  ^17/11)  ;  Lat. 
sorheo  (Gk.  fitxpioay  Arm.  arb-enam,  Lith.  srebiii) ;  Lat.  urnboy  umb^lRcus  (0.  Ind. 
nabhi-j  n&bhila-,  Gk.  o/<^aA.<$r,  0.  Ir.  imbliu,  0.  H.  G.  naba,  nabolo,  Pruss. 
riabis,  Lett,  naba);  Lat.  /Ids  {O.  Ir.  blath,  *■  bloom/  Goth,  bloma);  Lat.  allrus  (Gk. 
dXip6sf  white  leprosy) ;  Lat.  amhl-  (O.  Ind.  abhf,  Gk.  d/jupiy  O.  Ir.  imme  for 
imbe,  Gaulish  AnHn-gatus*  O.  Engl,  ymb,  Engl,  ember-davs,  from  O.  Engl, 
ymb-ryne  ^running  round,  circuit,*  Germ,  um  for  umb)  ;  Lat.  ambd  (O.  Ind. 
u-bhA-,  Gk.  dfutxuj  Goth,  bai,  baj-(>l»s,  Engl,  b-oth,  Lith.  abii,  O.  SI.  oba) ;  Lat. 
findo  from  I.-Eur.  root  bheid-  (O.  Ind.  bhid-,  Goth,  beita,  Engl.  I  bite' ;  Lat. 
fdgua  (Dor.  Gk.  4>dy6sy  O.  Engl.  b6c).  Barba  for  ^farba  (I.-Eur.  bhardh-,  0.  81. 
brada,  Lith.  barzd^  Engl,  beard)  is  due  to  assimilation  (see  §  163). 

T,  D,  DH,  TH. 

§  105.  T.  I.-Eur.  t  is  Lat.  I ;  e.g.  the  I.-Eur.  root  ten-, '  to 
stretch '  (O.  Ind.  tan-,  Gk.  rcfi/w,  O.  Ir.  tennaim,  Goth.  uf-)?anja, 
Germ,  dehnen  ;  O.  Ind.  tanu-, '  thin,*  Gk.  Tavv-nTtpos,  O.  Ir.  tana, 
W.  teneu,  O.  H.  G.  dunni,  O.  Engl.  J^ynne,  Lith.  dial,  tenvas,  O.  SI. 
tTnlkii)  appears  in  Latin  ten-do,  fetiuis ;  I.-Eur.  *wert-, '  to  turn  ' 
(O.  Ind.  vdrtate  3  Sg.,  Goth.  vair)?an,  Germ,  werden,  Lith.  verszti, 
vartyti,  O.  SI.  vratiti,  W.  gwerthyd,  *  spindle')  is  Lat.  vert^re. 
Before  /  it  is  dropped  when  initial,  e.g.  Idtns  for  *tldtus^  P.  P.  P.  of 
firOy  tuli^  but  becomes  c  when  medial;  thus  the  suffix  -tlo-, 
which  indicates  the  instrument  with  which  an  action  is  per- 
formed, or  the  place  of  its  performance,  appears  in  Latin  as 
-tffo-,  e.g.  vHielum  or  veMculmn,  *that  by  which  one  is  carried' : 
poclum  or  poculum,  '  that  out  of  which  one  drinks/  cUbiclum  or 
cub^cu/utn,  '  the  place  where  one  lies  down,'  &c.,  by  the  same 
change   as    is  seen  in   later  Latin  veckis  for  v^f(u)lus,  in  the 
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English  mispronuDciation  '  acleast '  for  '  at  leasts'  in  Mod.  6k. 
(tcvkAo  from  Gk.  (rerkKov,  &c.  Before  c  it  is  assimilated,  e.g. 
ac  for  *acc  from  *atc^  afqu{e\  while  tt  became  w,  after  a  eon- 
sonant  «,  e.g.  passus  for  *pattu€  from  patior,  salsus  for  *salUu^ 
from  *fl/fo,  *saldOy  verstis  from  t?^r^o,  &c. 

Final  -nt  seems  to  have  become  -iw  in  the  Umbro-Oscan 
languages,  for  the  3  Plur,  Act.  ending  of  Secondary  Tenses 
(I.-Eur.  -nt)  appears  in  them  as  -ns,  e.g.  Osc.  fufans  'erant' 
quasi  'fubant'  (ch.  viii.  §  73).  The  same  may  hold  of  Latin, 
for  qiiMienSy  tdliens  suggest  the  O.  Ind.  suffix  -yant  of  ki-yant, 
*  how  large/  &c.  (See  A,  L.  L.  v.  575).  Latin  I  represents 
an  original  d  before  r,  e.g.  dtrox  beside  8di?im  (see  §  113).  On 
the  loss  of  t  in  consonant-groups,  e.g.  nox  for  *noc{t)8,  verwXna 
for  *ver(t)mina,  see  §  157,  and  on  nn  for  tn,  e.  g.  annus,  §  161. 

In  Umbro-Osc.  I.-Eur.  t  remains,  e.g.  Umbr.  tota-,  Osc. 
tu)Fto,  a  community,  but  tl  became  (as  in  Latin)  kl,  e.g.  Umbr. 
pihaklu,  Osc.  sakaraklum  (cf .  Pelignian  sacaracirix  ^  sacratrices/ 
pristafalacirix  <  praestabulatrices '). 

§  106.  other  examples  of  I.-Eur.  t.  I.-Eur.  *&mtom  (0.  Ind.  iat^Lm,  Gk. 
i'KaT6yj  O.  Ir.  c^t,  W.  cant,  Goth,  hund,  Lith.  szifiitas,  O.  SI.  suto)  is  Lat. 
centum  ;  I.-Eur.  ♦6ktO(u)  (O.  Ind.  astfi,  Arm.  ut',  Gk.  6ict&,  O.  Ir.  6cht, 
W.  wyth,  Goth,  ahtau,  O.  Engl,  eahta,  Lith.  asztti-nl,  O.  SI.  os(t)-mi),  Lat. 
dctd]  I. -Eur.  *mater-  (O.  Ind.  m&tiLr-,  Arm.  mair,  Dor.  Gk.  /Jiirrjp,  O.  Ir. 
mftthir,  0.  Engl,  modor,  O.  SI.  mater-,  Lith.  moterk,  *  woman '),  Lat.  mater ; 
I.-Eur.  *w^to8,  *a  year'  (O.  Ind.  vats-A-,  *calf/  lit  *  yearling,'  Gk.  {f)iT0Sj 
O.Sl.  vetuchii,  'old'),  Lat.  vitus-lus^  v^tus ;  I.-Eur.  ♦Cs-ti  (O.  Ind.  isti,  Gk.  €<m, 
Goth,  ist),  Lat.  est ;  I.-Eur.  root  steig-,  *  to  pierce '  (0.  Ind.  tij-,  tigmil-,  *  sharp,* 
Gk.  an^ciiy  oTfyiajj  Goth,  stiks,  'point  of  time,'  Germ.  Stich),  Lat.  insdgo]  the 
*  Comparative  *  Suffix  -t6ro-  (O.  Ind.  katar^-,  Gk.  vdrtpos,  O.  Ir.  -ther,  Gh>th. 
hva]ar,  Engl,  whether,  Lith.  katrks,  O.  SI.  kotory-ji)  is  in  Lat  -tSro-y  e.g.iUer, 

§  107.  I. -Eur.  IL  Lat.  Idquor  is  I.-Eur.  tloqil-  (O.  Ir.  atluchur  for  ad-tluchur 
in  the  phrase  atluchur  bude,  *  I  thank,'  'ad-loquor  gratias '}.  On  the  spellings 
sUiSj  sdta,  alis  for  class.  liSj  see  §  150. 

§  108.  I.-Eur.  tt.  Verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  a  dental  show  as  (after 
a  diphthong,  &c.  reduced  to  5,  ch.  ii  $  127)  in  their  P.  P.  P.,  formed  with  the 
suffix  -to  (e.  g.  fisaus  from/truio,  ausus  from  audeoy  flaus  fromytdo,  &c.  (see  §  155 
and  ch.  v.  $  28).  So  in  formations  with  the  suffix  -iiimo-,  e.  g.  vicensumus  for 
*vicefU'tumO'  (ch.  v.  §  14),  Adjectives  in  -^sus  (ch.  v.  §  65),  &c. 

The  combination  tt  in  Latin  appears  where  a  vowel  has  been  dropped  by 
syncope,  e.  g.  cette  for  *cS-ddte  a  Plur.  Imper.,  egrei{t)\iSj  adgret{t)us  (§  109). 

§  109.  D.    Of  I.-Eur.  d,  Lat.  d  examples  are :  I.-Eur.  *d6km, 
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'  ten '  (O.  Ind.  di§a,  Arm.  tasn,  Gk.  b^Ka,  O.  Ir.  deich,  W.  deg, 
Goth,  taihun,  O.  H.  G.  zehan,  Lith.  deszimt,  deszimtis,  O.  SI. 
des^tl),  Lat.  decern  ;  I.-Eur.  root  weid-,  *  to  see,  know '  (O.  Ind. 
veda.  Arm.  git-era,  Gk.  otSa,  O.  Ir.  ad-fiadaim, '  I  narrate/  Goth, 
vait,  Engl,  wot,  O.  SI.  vedeti  Inf.),  Lat.  video,  vldi.  In  the  Sabine 
dialect  d  became  1  (/.  F.  ii.  157);  and  we  find  the  spelling  I 
sanctioned  in  a  few  Latin  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  literary 
period,  e.g.  Idcnma,  older  dacrima,  dacruma  (Gk.  haKpv,  Welsh 
dagr,  Goth,  tagr),  (Paul.  Fest.  48.  15  Th.  *  dacrimas '  pro  lacrimas 
Livius  saepe  posuit).  D  became  r  before  g  in  inergo^  mergvs  (O. 
Ind.  madgu-, '  a  waterfowl '),  &c.,  and  before  v  andy,  though  the 
old  forms  arger,  arvorsua,  arfuerunt,  had  their  d  restored  from  ad 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  cent.  B.C.  Initial  dw-  became 
by  e.g.  beilum  (older  duellum,  always  a  dissyllable  in  Plautus),  &ts 
for  *dwls  (Gk.  6ts),  (see  §  68),  and  initial  dy-  became  j-  (y),  e.g. 
JdviSy  O.  Lat.  Biovis  (see  §  63),  but  internal  -dw-  leaves  v  in 
sudvis  (§71).  D  is  assimilated  to  a  following  m  in  rdmentum  from 
rddo^  caenieutum  from  eaedo,  c  in  O.  Lat.  reccido,  hoc  for  *hod'Ce^ 
I  in  relUgiOy  pelluviae^  water  for  washing  the  feet,  grallae^  stilts, 
from  gradior^  but  assimilates  a  preceding  I  in  per  cello  for  ^-celdo 
(cf.  clddes),  &c.  (see  ch.  viii.  §  33),  sallo  for  *8aldo  (Goth,  salta). 
It  became  t  before  r,  e.g.  atrox  (cf.  ddium),  and  before  /,  this  U 
becoming  sa  (see  §  108),  e.g.  egresms,  adgresms.  The  forms  egrettuSy 
adgrettus  (Paul.  Fest.  55.  3  Th.  quotes  egretus^  adgretus,  apparently 
from  some  early  writer,  earlier  than  the  practice  of  writing  the 
double  consonant)  seem  to  stand  ioT*egred(i)tO'yadgred{i)tO'{^  108). 
L-Eur.  d  remains  in  Umbro-Osc,  e.g.  Umbr.  devo-,  Osc. 
deivo-  '  divus/  but  between  vowels  became  in  Umbrian  a  sound 
(d  ?  ch.  ii.  §  88)  which  is  expressed  in  the  native  alphabet  by  a  sign 
conventionally  written  by  us  f  and  in  the  Latin  alphabet  by  r*, 
e.g.  te?a,  dersa  Met'  (quasi  *dSdat)  (Pel.  dida;  cf.  Osc.  didest). 
For  nd  we  have  in  Umbro-Osc.  nn  as  in  -nno-  the  Gerundive 
ending,  e.g.  Umbr.  pihano-  *  piandus,'  Osc.  upsanno-  *operandus/ 

§  110.  Other  instances  of  I.-Eiir.  d,  Lat.  d.  I.-Eur.  root  deii-,  Ho  point'  (0. 
Ind.  dii-,  Gk.  diltcwfu,  Goth,  ga-teihan, '  to  proclaim '),  Latin  dicere^  indicare ;  I.- 
Eur, root  ddks-,  *  right  hand '  (0.  Ind.  diLkSina-,  Gk.  Sc^ios.  S(^<rc/>or,  0.  Ir.  dess, 
Gaul.  Dexsiva,  W.  deheu,  Goth,  taihsva,  Lith.  deszine,  O.  31.  desinu),  Lat. 
dexter ;  I.-Eur.  root  sed-,  '  to  sit  *  (O.  Ind.  sad-,  Gk.  c8of ,  0.  Ir.  sudim,  sadaim, 
W.  seddu  Inf.,  Goth,  sita,  0.  SI.  sedlo, ^saddle '),  Lat.  sSdeo.    Similarly  Lat.  scindo 
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(0.  Ind.  chind-,  Gk.  <rx^yb-a\fi6sj  a  splinter)  ;  Lat.  dlvus  (O.  Ind.  dSvd-,  Litli. 
dSvas)  ;  Lat.  pes,  Qen,  pSdia  (O.  Ind.  pM-,  Gk.  woi/j,  voSSs  Qen.,  Wfa,  Qoth, 
fOtus,  Lith.  p^dk,  *  footprint ') ;  Lat.  suadeo  (O.  Ind.  svAdu-y  ^  sweet/  Gk.  i^^, 
Goth,  suts) ;  Lat.  ido  (0.  Ind.  ad-.  Arm.  ut-em,  Gk.  ido),  Goth,  ita,  Lith.  0du, 
O.  Sl.jadi, 'food'). 

§  111.  Lat.  1  for  d.  Lautiay  which  usually  occurs  in  an  alliterative  formula,e.g. 
Liv.  xxz.  17.  14  aedes  liberae,  loca,  lautia  legatis  decreta;  xxviii.  39.  19  locus 
inde  lautiaque  legatis  praeberi  jussa)  was  in  Old  Latin  dauHaj  a  form  quoted 
from  Livius  Andronicus  by  Paul.  Fest.  48.  i6Th.  *  dautia'  (Livius  saepe  posuit  \ 
quae  lautia  dicimus,  et  dantur  legatis  hospitii  gratia ;  linguaj  for  I. -Eur. 
^dnghU-  or  *dnghw&-  (Goth.  tuggO  ;  cf.  O.  Ir.  tenge)  was  in  Old  Latin  dingua 
[nos  nunc  .  .  .  linguam  per  1  potius  quam  per  d  (scribamus),  Mar.  Vict.  9.  t  7  K. ; 
communionem  enim  habuit  littera  (1  cum  d)  apud  antiques,  ut  *  dinguam '  et 
linguam,  et  'dacrimis'  et  lacrimis,  et  *  Kapitodium'  etKapitolium,  id.  a6.  i  K.). 
(Was  AquUonia  the  Oscan  Akudunnia-,  now  Cedogna  ?  cf.  O.  Umbr.  akeJtunia-. ) 
Pompey,  according  to  Mar.  Vict.  8.  15  K.,  affected  the  old  spelling  and 
pronunciation  kadamHas  for  caldmitcu  (perhaps  from  the  same  root  as  Oscan 
cad(fi3  amnxidj  *  with  intent  to  injure/  *  out  of  malice/  Gk.  KticaZrjoai,  explained 
by  Hesychius  as  fiXjoafxu,  KcucwacUf  artp^ffai) ;  the  di  Novensiles  appear  on  an 
old  inscription  from  Picenum  as  deiy.  hoyesede  {C.I,L.  i.  178)  (cf.  the 
Marsic  esos  novesedej  Zv.  I.J.I.  39).  In  many  or  all  of  these  words  the 
preference  of  the  byform  with  I  can  be  explained  by  false  analogy  ;  in  lingua 
by  the  analogy  of  lingo  (cf.  O.  Ir.  ligur,  *  the  tongue,'  Arm.  lezu,  Lith.  leiiiyis)  ; 
in  calamitaa  by  the  analogy  of  ccUamus ;  in  lautia  by  the  analogy  of  tovo,  &c. 
Similarly  O.  Lat.  deltcare  with  the  sense  of  indicare  (e.  g.  Plant.  MU.  844)  may 
owe  its  I  to  the  influence  of  dSliqucwe,  to  clarify.  Perhaps  Lat.  lympha, 
a  Graecized  form  (cf.  Gen.  PI.  lymphon,  Varro,  Sai.  Men,  50  B.)  of  *dumpa,  (Osc. 
Diumpa-\  with  Lat.  Ulysses^  does  not  exhibit  a  Latin  change  of  d  to  {,  but 
a  change  which  had  already  been  made  in  Greek  ;  for  Quintilian,  i.  4. 16,  quotes 
dialectal  Gk.  *0\vaatvi ;  and  on  Gk.  vases  (see  Kretschmer,  Or.  Fas.  p.  146)  we 
have  'OXi/ccvs  (C.I.O.  7697),  frequently  'Okvrtvs  {C.I.O.  7383,  7699,  8185, 
8208),  while  Varro,  L.L.  vii.  87,  quotes  Kv/ifif*6\ijwTos  (cf.  0.  Lat.  TMis  for 
SiriSy  Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  87).  The  exact  relation  of  simila,  similSgo,  fine  wheaten 
flour  (cf.  Germ.  Semmel),  to  Gk.  trtfJi^aXis  is  doubtful,  as  also  that  of  catrila 
(Paul.  Fest.  33.  aa  Th. ;  for  cassilla  7)  to  cassis,  cassida  (an  Etruscan  word 
according  to  luidore,  Orig.  xviii.  14.  i).  The  form  relurium  mentioned  by 
Festus  (370.  17  Th.  rediviam  quidam,  alii  'reluvium'  appellant,  cum  circa 
unguis  cutis  se  resolvit,  quia  lucre  est  solvere)  never  ousted  the  form  redivia. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  phonetic  variety  of  redivia,  but  rather 
a  separate  word,  perhaps  a  grammarian's  coinage,  derived  from  luo,  as  redivia, 
red-uvia  was  derived  from  *<ko  of  ind-uo,  er-uo,  eociiviae.  Some  of  the  forms  with 
I  mentioned  above,  e.  g.  calatnitas^  'injury  to  crops,'  may  similarly  have  been 
different  words  from  the  r/-forms.  [So  consilium,  &c.  beside  praesidium,  &c. ; 
cf.  Mar.  Vict.  9.  18  R.  praesidium  per  d  potius  (scribamus)  quam  per  1 ; 
considium  Plant.  Cas.  966  ^see  below  on  sdiujn)].  Some  appear  to  be  dialectal ; 
e.  g.  lepesfa  or  lepista  [Greek  htntara  (but  cf.  Xciraar^),  according  to  Varro,  L.  L. 
V.  123]  was  Sabine  (Varro,  l.  c.\  and  perhaps  Novensiles  (id.  v.  74)  (cf.  Paul. 
Fest.  77.  7  Th.  *  inpelimenta '  inpedimenta  dicebant) ;  so  probably  Idrix  for 
*darix  (O.  Ir.  dair  for  *darix, '  an  oak '),  and  possibly  laurus  for  *daurus  (O.  Ir. 
daur  for  *daru8,  •  an  oak  ') ;  Melica  fgallina)  for  MPdica  (Varro,  R.  R.  iii.  9. 19)  (cf. 
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Paul.  Fest.  89.  a^  Th.)  ;  and  the  few  modem  Italian  words  which  show  this 
change  of  d  to  I  may  be  dialectal  too,  e.g.  cicala  from  Lat.  cicdda,  ellera  from  Lat. 
hSdira,  trespolo  from  Lat.  tr?s  and  pideSy  aa  tiepolo  is  a  dialectal  variety  of  tepido 
(Lat.  t^pidua)  (cf.  the  Digentia,  now  Licenza,  in  the  Sabine  district).  It  is 
possible,  but  unlikely,  that  Lat.  publtcua  (Umbr.  pupdiko-),  PuUitia  from  pubeSf 
a  name  whose  spelling  was  often  altered  after  Poplicola  and  other  names  derived 
from  pSpulus  (cf.  Umbr.  Puplecio-),  may  stand  for  *pubdi'  and  exliibit  that 
change  of  d  to  2  after  a  labial  which  is  seen  in  these  Italian  forms  tiepolo  and 
trespolo  (cf.  the  byform  impSHmenta).  The  town-name  Tel^sia  shows  d  on 
Oscan  coins  with  Tedis  (Zv.  J.  1. 1.  a6a).  Other  examples  of  /  for  d  are  levir, 
better  laeviff  a  brother-in-law  for  *daever  (O.  Ind.  dfiv^r-,  Gk.  da^p  for  *Satfr}p, 
Lith.  dSveris,  O.  SI.  dSver!),  which  Nonius  (557.  6  M.)  explains  :  quasi  laevus 
vir ;  oleo,  which  stands  in  puzzling  contrast  to  odor  from  the  root  od-,  *  to  smell  * 
(Arm.  hot,  Gk.  6Sf4,  Lith.  ud«u)  (od^fctcii  of  Paul.  Fest.  193.  ai  Th.  *odefacit' 
dicebant  pro  olfacit,  may  be  a  grammarian's  coinage).  But  the  otlier 
instances  uaually  quoted  are  doubtful :  uligo  may  come  from  *uvilis  as  well  as 
from  HtMu3 ;  solium  and  O.  Lat.  sdlum  (e.  g.  Enn.  Ann.  93  M.  scamna  solumque) 
may  be  from  a  root  swel-  (Gk.  aiXiM^  Lith,  sulas,  *■  a  bench  *),  and  not  represent 
^sodium  (O.  Ir.  suide)  from  the  root  sed-,  as  ^um,  the  ground,  the  sole  of  the 
foot  (cf.  sclea^  a  slipper)  stands  for  *bwo1o-,  (0.  Ir.  fol,  ^  the  base,  foundation  *)  ; 
mdlu8  might  be  from  *maz-lo-,  as  Engl,  mast  is  from  *maz-do-.  The  inter- 
change of  d  and  I  in  lacruma,  lingua^  &c.  was  well  known  to  the  native  Latin 
grammarians,  and  was  often  appealed  to  by  them  to  support  tLeoretical 
etymologies  of  words  with  I.  Thus  they  explained  sella  (really  for  *8ed-la  ; 
Lacon.  Gk.  iXXd  ;  cf.  Goth,  sitls,  Engl,  a  settle,  0.  SI.  sedlo,  *  a  saddle  *)  by  this 
interchange  (Mar.  Vict.  a6.  3  K.)  ;  similarly  ancilia  from  ambe-cido  (Varro, 
L.  L.  vii.  43)  ;  sSliquastra  from  sideo  (Fest.  508.  10  Th.) ;  miditor  from  fi§\fr6ca 
^Serv.  ad  Ed.  i.  a) ;  dsUcatus  from  dBdkatus  [Paul.  Fest.  49.  17  Th. ;  who  quotes 
a  (suppositious)  ddieare,  51.  35  Th.  'delicare'  ponebaut  pro  dedicare;  cf. 
Gl.  Plac.  16.  II G.  delicare:  deferre,  quod  et  ^  dedicare  '  dicebant  pro  commercio 
litterarum].  This  delicare  for  dedicare  is  either  an  etymological  coinage  to 
explain  delicatuSf  or  the  Old  Latin  delicare^  to  explain,  inform,  which  was 
mentioned  above.  Modern  etymologists  have  adopted  a  similar  course  to 
explain  some  difficult  words  like  miilier,  rntleSy  stliceniiuniy  Indus  (for  other 
examples,  see  Wharton  :  On  Latin  Consonant  Laws,  in  the  Phil.  Soc.  Trans. 
1889  ;  and  Conway,  Indogertn.  Forsch.  ii.  157).  But  the  evidence  rather  points 
to  this  Mike  pronunciation  of  d  having  asserted  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
literary  period,  but  not  having  gained  admission  into  the  literary  language, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  words  where  the  I  was  supported  by  analogy  or 
other  causes.  (Latin  haliolus,  from  hddiusj  is  a  *  ghost- word,'  the  time  reading 
in  Plant.  Poen.  1301  is  baiiduSf  the  old  spelling  of  bajulus). 

Whether  an  original  1  is  ever  represented  by  d  in  Latin  is  doubtful.  The 
mispronunciation  alipes  for  ddtpes  (Prob.  App.  199. 3  K.)  was  probably  influenced 
by  the  Gk.  dXtuftay  but  is  no  argument  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  are 
connected ;  the  O.  Lat.  sedda  for  aeUa^  quoted  by  Ter.  Scaur.  13. 14  K.,  seems  to  be 
a  grammarian's  coinage  to  illustrate  the  etymology  from  sMeo,  though  it  might 
possibly  be  the  same  dialectal  sedda,  with  a  peculiar  form  of  d,  which  is  still 
heard  in  S.  Italy  and  Sardinia,  where  every  Italian  Sis  replaced  by  this  (2d-sound 
;see  ch.  ii.  §  85).     (On  medipontus  and  meliponhis,  see  Keil  on  Cato  2?.  R.  iii.  5.) 

§  112.  Lat.  r  for  d.    Priscinn    i.  p.  35.  a  H.)  tells  us  that  the  ^  antiquissimi ' 
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used  arvenae,  arvenioresy  arvoctUi,  arftneSy  arvdare,  ar/ari,  also  arger ;  and  other 
grammarians  mention  arventum  (Mar.  Vict.  9.  17  K.),  arvorsus,  arvorsarius  >  Vel. 
Long.  71.  2aK.), arrcmef, Gl.  Plac),  ar/ma( Paul.  Fest.  8.  3a Th.;  Gloss,  ap.  LOwe 
Prodr,  p.  13  vas  vinarium  quo  Tinum  ad  aras  ferebant;  cf.  ad/etialf  Gl.  Cyr.). 
In  Cato  we  find  arveho  (e.  g.  R.  R.  135.  7  ;  138)  ;  and  on  inscriptions  arfueninij 
arfuise  and  arvorsum  (C.  I.  L.  i.  196)  in  the  S.  C.  de  Bacchanalibus  of  186  b.  c, 
arvorsario  beside  advorsarium  i^i.  198),  in  the  Lex  Repetundarum  of  133-2  e.g., 
arwrsu  (ix.  78a).  Apur  (Mar.  Vict.  9.  17  K.),  apor  (Paul.  Fest.  19.  34  Th.),  the 
old  form  of  apudj  was  probably  a  *  doublet '  used  before  a  word  beginning 
with  g,  r,/  ;cf.  apurfnem  in  an  old  inscription  from  the  Marsic  territory,  Zv. 
J.  1. 1.  45)  ;  but  quirquir  in  the  augur's  formula  for  marking  out  a  temptum  (Varro, 
L,  L.  vii.  8)  is  a  doubtful  example  ;  and  arduuitur  (Legg.  XII  Tabb.  10.  7  Br.', 
ar  me  Lucil.  ix.  30  M.  unlikely  readings.  The  affinity  of  the  sounds  is  seen 
in  the  dialectal)  mispronunciation  4n  usu  cotidie  loquentium'  (Consent. 
39a.  15  K.)  peres  for  pedes  (cf.  arrenire  Diom.  45a.  39  K.)  ;  and  r  (or  else  d,  tlie 
tA-sound  of  our  Hhis,'  Hhen')  takes  the  place  of  Italian  d  in  the  dialects  of 
S.  Italy  and  Sicily,  o.  g.  dicere  and  ricere  for  Ital.  dicere  in  the  Abruzzi ; 
Neapolitan  rurece  for  Ital.  dodici,  and  (like  Consentius'  peres)  pere  for  Ital. 
piede,  &c.  Arger  persisted  in  Vulgar  Latin  (Ital.  argine.  *  a  dam,*  Span,  arcen, 

*  a  parapet.')   Arhiler,  from  the  root  g«et-  of  Lat.  i^to  (0.  Scand.  at-kvaeda, 

*  a  decision ')  seems  to  be  dialectal  1 0.  Umbr.  adputrati,  in  Lat.  *  urhUraiu  *)  (cf. 
monerula,  the  form  used  by  Plautus,  classical  mGncdula  with  the  termination  of 
ocrBdidctjficSdulaj  querquSdula,  nltedulu,  alcfdo  ;  and  the  glosses  maredus  for  madidiiSy 
solerare  for  sdlidare,  maic^srat  for  marctdat  ^LOwe,  Prodr.  35a  ;  Opusc.  14a).  The 
change  of  d  to  r  in  0.  Lat.  arfuerunt  (preserved  in  the  formula  sob.  abf. 
scrihetido  arfuerunt) ^  ^c.  was  often  mentioned  by  the  native  grammarians,  who 
regarded  a  reference  of  any  r  to  an  original  ^  as  a  legitimate  device  in 
framing  etymologies.  Thus  VeliusLongus  (71 .23  K.^  derives  auridila  from  audio^ 
and  rntndies  (older  meridie  Adv.)  from  mSdius  and  dies.  This  explanation  of 
meridies  is  probably  right,  the  r  being  due  to  dissimilation  (cf.  Cic.  OrcU,  xlvii. 
157  jam  videtur  nescire  dulcius.  ipsum  meridiem  cur  non  '  medidi^m ' ;  Varro, 
L.  L.  vi.  4,  says  that  niedidies  was  the  old  form,  and  that  he  had  seen  it  on 
a  Praenestine  sundial :  meridies  ab  eo  quod  medius  dies,  d  antiqui,  non  r, 
in  hoc  dicebant,  ut  Praeneste  incisum  in  solario  vidi),  though  a  good  deal  may 
bt>  said  for  the  derivation  from  fnerus  ^cf.  mero  meridie,  Petr.  37.  p.  35.  i  B.),  and 
the  Praenestine  D  seen  by  Varro  may  have  been  merely  an  old  form  of  the  letter 
R,  as  LADUVOD,  LADiNEi  ou  all  coius  (c.  250  B.C.)  of  Larinum  ;  modern  Larino) 
(C.  /.  L.  i.  24)  may  show  the  Osom  D,  the  symbol  of  r,  as  R  was  of  d.  Isidore 
{Orig.  xii.  7.  69}  similarly  explains  mtnVa  :  morula  antiquitus  *  medula  *  voca- 
batur,  eo  quod  moduletur ;  and  Varro  [L.  L,  v.  no)  derives  pema  *a  pede.' 

Modem  etymologists  explain  in  the  same  way  gldrea  (Gk.  x^^^o^)?  possibly 
a  dialectal  form,  simUur  (eh.  ix.  §  8)  beside  simitu,  and  other  words  of  doubtful 
origin  (see  Wharton,  Latin  Consonant  Laws^  in  PhU.  Soc  Trans,  1889,  on  cdreo, 
ploroy  &c.).  But  the  available  evidence  hardly  allows  us  to  ascribe  any  r  to 
an  original  d  in  a  Latin  word  except  before  9,  v,  /.  Cddiiceusy  a  loanword  from 
Gk  Krjpvmov  (Dor.  icdp-)  may  owe  its  dio  b.  fanciful  connexion  of  the  word  with 
caducus.  In  Umbrian  ar-  is  found  for  the  Preposition  ad  in  compounds 
perhaps  only  before  f-,  v-,  e.g.  arveitu  *advehito,*  arferivar  (and  ars/eriur) 
'adfertor'  (von  Planta,  i.  p.  408).  (On  Lat.  art^sso  and  other  doubtful  exx. 
of  rtr-  for  arf-,  see  Schoell,  xii  Tahh.^  p.  81.) 
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$  118.  tr  for  dr.  Lat.  citrus  was  the  old  form  of  Gk.  tciSpoi,  for  Naerius  has 
cUrosa  vesHSf  while  cedms  is  not  found  till  Virgil ;  CaasarUra  and  Aleocanter  were 
the  old  forms  of  KaaaAyBpa^  'AXi^avipoij  according  to  Quint,  i.  4.  t6  [we  find 
Alixentrom  (C.  J.  L.  i.  50),  Alixente{r),  CaserOeiia)  (i.  1501),  on  old  inscriptions  from 
Praeneste].  So  Gk.  Tdpovs,  -oOvrof,  Lat.  Hydruntumy  is  modern  Otranto,  Lat. 
natrio  is  for  *noud-rio  (§  49)  (Lith.  naudii,  *■  use/  Goth,  niutan,  ^  to  enjoy/  Germ, 
geniessen)  ;  taeter  for  *taed-ro-  (cf.  taedet)  ;  so  Uter,  Gen.  u/rts  (Gk.  irS/H'a)  ;  liUra, 
an  otter,  may  be  a  malformation  of  *iUra  (O.  Ind.  udrtl-,  Lith.  udra,  Engl, 
otter).  The  group  dr  is  not  found  in  Latin,  except  in  quadru',  quadra,  &c.  (but 
cf.  triquetrus).  The  name  2)ru9U5  (cf.  Gloss  ap.  LOwe,  Prodr.  p.  398  drusus :  patiens, 
rigidusy  contumax)  is  declared  by  Suetonus  {Tib.  iii.)  to  be  a  Gaulish  name  : 
DrusuSi  hostium  duce  Drauso  comminus  trucidato,  sibi  posterisque  cognomen 
inyenit ;  andruare  and  drua  (Paul.  Fest.  7.  15  Th.)  are  very  doubtful  spellings 
of  antnuare  (antroare)  and  trua  (id.  1.  17). 

§  114.  DH.  I.-Eur.  dh  became /in  Latin,  which  in  proximity 
to  r  became  b ;  but  in  the  middle  of  a  word  between  vowels 
d  is  found ;  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *dhiimo-  (O.  Ind.  dhum&-^  Gk.  Ov^os, 
Lith.  dumai  PI.,  O.  SI.  dymu),  JjB,t,fumug]  I.-Eur.  rttdhro-  (Gk. 
i'pvOpos,  O.  SI.  riidru;  cf.  O.  Ind.  rudhird-),  Lat.  ruber,  stem 
rubro- ;  I.-Eur.  root  bheidh-  (Gk.  TreWo)  for  *<^€t^a)),  Lat.  fido. 
This/,  ft,  d  may  have  all  three  developed  from  an  older  ^-sound^ 
the  sound  of  our  tA  in  *  this,'  *  that,'  *  then ; '  but  whether  Sicilian 
KCrpa  (for  Lat.  libra)  is  a  survival  of  the  ^-stage  is  uncertain. 
The  change  of  dr  to  fr,  br  may  be  compared  with  the  change  of 
sr  to/*,  br  in  tenebrae  for  ^lenes-rae,  &c.  (§  15a). 

I.-Eur.  dh  is  in  Umbro-Osc.  f,  whether  initial  or  internal,  e.g. 
Umbr.  fa9ia,  Osc.  fakiiad  *faciat,*  Umbr.  rufra  *  rubra,'  Osc. 
mefiai  *  mediae '  (von  Planta,  i.  p.  451).  This  f  for  Lat.  (internal) 
d,  b  is  found  in  some  dialectal  words,  e.g.  crefrare  for  cribrare, 
like  dialectal  f  for  Lat.  (internal)  b  from  I.-Eur.  bh  (see  ch.  ii. 

§  83)- 

$  115.  Other  examples  of  I.-Eur.  dh^  (i)  Initial :  I.-Eur.  root  dhs-,  dheA--, 
*to  place,  do'  (Gk.  i'$rf-y,  VBriK-a,  Arm.  d-nem,  ^I  place,' Goth.  ga-d6->s,  Engl, 
deed,  Lith.  d&-ti,  O.  SI.  d^ti,  ^to  lay'),  Lat.  fdc-iOy  but  with  dh  medial,  condo 
iJiiC'  shows  the  weak  grade  of  dhe*-) ;  I. -Eur.  root  dh6-,  dhfiy-,  *to  suck,'  (O.Ind. 
dh^y&mi,  Arm.  diem,  Gk.  OrjaOoif  O.  Ir.  dith  3  Sg.  Pret.,  Goth,  daddjan,  'to 
suckle,'  O.  SI.  det^, '  an  infant '),  Lat./^o,  usually  spelt /eUo,  filiiu  (§  7).  Simi- 
larly Lat./onim  (Lith.  dvaraSf  'court,'  0.  SI.  dvoru)  ;  Lat.  y5tvo,/dv&7a  from  the 
I.-Eur.  root  dhoghV-,  *  to  burn '  (0.  Ind.  dah-,  Lith.  degii,  Gk.  r4<ppa  for  *$€<ppny 
ashes)  [the  original  meaning  of  fovea  was  '  to  warm '  (see  the  dictionaries^ 
and  cf.  Paul.  Fest.  6a  15  Th.  a  fovendo,  id  est  calefaciendo) ;  hence  fdciUumy 
a  fire-pan,  e.  g.  Plant.  Capt.  847  foveri  foculis  ferventibus]. 

(a)  Medial :  from  I.-Eur.  root  reudh-,  *  to  be  red '  (O.  Ind.  rrfhita-,  *  red,'  10h&-, 
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*  metal/  Gk.  l-pcv^w,  O.  Ir.  ruad/  red/  *  strong/  GaoL  Roudos,  W.  rhudd,  Goth. 
rauH  'red,'  O.  H.  G.  rost,  *  rust,'  O.  SI.  rudSti,  *  to  blush/  ruda,  <  metal/  rufida, 
f  rust ')  come  Lat.  raudus,  rodus  and  rudtu,  unahaped  metal,  rUdiSy  unshaped,  and 
%vith  5, besides  rUber  mentioned  above,  rUbeOj  rSlms,  rdbuTj  r9&t^,while  n^/us  with/, 
is  dialectal ;  from  I.-Eur.  root  bhendh-,Ho  bind'  (0.  Ind.  btodhana-,  Gk.  w€tofM 
for  *v€v0ofuit  wfv9€p6t,  Goth,  bindan),  Lat.  offmdix  (§  79^  with  d,  while  Lat. 
lumlma  shows  b  for  dh  (or  dhw?)  (O.  SI.  l^vija,  0.  Engl,  lenden),  and  h 
appears  for  dh  of  the  suffix  dhlo-  (see  ch.  v.  $  96),  in  M-btdum,  stdhtdumy  &c.  as 
-bro-  for  I.-Eur.  dhro-  in  cfi-brum,  verti-bra,  Ac  ;  I.-Eur.  *m6dhyo-  (O.  Ind. 
m^dhya-,  Gk.  fi4<r(o-)or,  Goth,  midjis),  Lat.  mXditu ;  I.-Eur.  root  aidh-,  *  to  bum ' 
(O.  Ind.  ^ha-,  *  firewood/  Gk.  atOw,  O.  Ir.  aid,  *  fire,'  O.  Engl,  ftd,  *  pyre),'  Lat. 
aedes,  house,  lit.  *  hearth.'  Similarly  Lat.  vidua  (0.  Ind.  vidhiLvft,  O.  Ir.  fedb, 
Goth.  viduvO,  O.  SI.  vidova)  ;  /miia  (Gk.  vi$os) ;  grddus  (Goth,  grijw) ;  v&dea 
(€k>th.  vadi,  Germ.  Wette,  Lith.  vadiSti,  *  to  redeem ')  ;  uber  (0.  Ind.  iidhar,  Gk. 
o^Pf  O.  EngL  uder)  ;  oombrS/um,  a  bulrush  (cf.  Lith.  szvendrai  PI.)  ;  barba  for 
*/arba  (§  104)  (Engl,  beard,  O.  SI.  brada,  Lith.  barz-dii)  ;  arbos  (0.  Ind.  ardh-, 
'  to  grow,  thrive ')  ;  gldber  (O.  H.  G.  glat,  *  smooth/  Engl,  glad,  Lith.  glodiis, 
' smooth/ OL SI. gladuky) ;  verbum  (Goth.vaurd,  Neut.,  Lith.  vafdas,  'a  name'). 

§  116.  The  Qntturals.  There  are  three  series  of  Gutturals,  viz. 
(i)  Palatals  (in  some  languages  Sibilants,  e.g.  O.  Ind.  iat&m,  Lith. 
szimtas,  O.  SI.  suto,  *  hundred '  corresponding  to  Lat.  centum) ; 
(a)  Velars,  better  called  Gutturals  proper  (Gutturals  in  all 
languages,  e.g.  the  onomatopoetie  name  of  the  cuckoo^  O.  Ind. 
koka-,  Gk.  kokkv^,  Lat.  cuculus ;  cf .  Lith.  kukuti, '  to  cry  cuckoo ') ; 
(3)  Velars  with  Labialisation,  i.e.  followed  by  a  i^'-sound  (in 
some  languages  Labials,  e.  g.  Hom.  Gk.  Tr^orpe;,  W.  ped war^  Osc. 
petora,  *  four/  corresponding  to  Lat.  quattuor).  They  are  most 
conveniently  written,  (i)  t,  g,  &c.,  (a)  k,  g,  &c.,  (3)  q5,  g9,  &c., 
while  the  symbols  A,  ^,  &c.  may  be  reserved  for  Gutturals 
whose  exact  nature  is  doubtful.  So  far  as  Latin  is  concerned, 
we  might  write  (i)  and  {%)  as  ^,  g^  &c.,  and  (3)  as  kw^  gio^  &c.. 
for  the  same  letter  c  represents  the  £:  of  centum  and  the  k  of 
carpo  (O.  Ind.  krp-),  nor  does  the  tw  of  equm^  &c.  (O.  Ind. 
dsva-)  present  a  different  appearance  from  the  (f^  of  quattuor^ 
9equor  (O.  Ind.  sac-).  I.-Eur.  k  and  k  became  Lat.  c  [k\  g  and 
g  Lat.  ^,  gh  and  gh  became  a  guttural  spirant,  which  was 
written  g  with  a  consonant,  elsewhere  h ;  I.-Eur.  q»  is  Lat  qu 
(which  we  might  write  kv^  iw),  g«  is  Latin  gu,  gv  {gw),  which 
became  g  before  a  consonant,  but  lost  its  g  when  initial  just  as 
dj'  {(fy-)  when  initial  became  j-  (y-),  or  as  Teut.  gw  from  I.-Eur. 
gh^  became  w  in  *  warm,'  *  snow,^  &c.  It  lost  its  g  also  when 
medial  between  vowels.     L-Eur.  gh^  became  a  guttural  spirant 
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followed  by  a  ir-  sound,  which  was  written  with  a  consonant  gu  or 
g^  but  elsewhere  became  hto^  this  hto  developing  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word  into/  [just  as  the  Greek  ^u^HSOund  from  I.-Eur. 
initial  sw-  seems  to  have  developed  into  some/-sound  (ch.  i.  §  3)], 
but  in  the  middle  of  a  word  into  v  {to),  (For  examples  see  below.) 

The  I.-Eur.  Gutturals  offer  considerable  difficulty.  It  is  not 
only  that  we  find  occasionally  the  confusion,  found  with  every 
species  of  Mute,  between  Tenuis  and  Media  (ch.  ii.  §  75),  Media 
and  Aspirate,  &c. ;  e.  g.  the  guttural  Media  seems  to  replace  the 
Aspirate  in  Lat.  Kgurrio  (cf.  lingo),  from  the  root  leigh-,  *  to  lick ' 
(Gk.  Aeixco),  Lat.  adagio,  proMgiumj  from  the  root  i^h-, '  to  say ' 
(O.  Ind.  ah-),  Lat.  figura  (cf.  fingo)  from  the  root  dheigh-,  *  to 
mould,'  (O.  Ind.  dih-, '  to  smear,')  just  as  we  find  the  labial  Media 
replacing  the  Aspirate  in  Gk.  or^fi/Su)  beside  d(rr€fi<^i79.  We 
find  also  apparent  confusion  of  one  series  of  Gutturals  with 
another;  thus  in  Greek  (and  perhaps  in  other  languages)  the 
proximity  of  the  vowel  u  seems  to  change  a  Guttural  of  the 
third  into  a  Guttural  of  the  second  series,  e.g.  yvvri^  (Boeot. 
^ava,  O.  Ir.  ban),  Kvkos  (dial.  Lat.  liipus) ;  and  very  often  the 
want  of  a  cognate  word  in  a  language  which  treats  one  series 
differently  from  another^  prevents  us  from  ascertaining  to  which 
series  a  Guttural  properly  belongs,  e.g.  whether  the  c  of  collum 
is  a  palatal  or  a  true  guttural.  We  are  also  confronted  with  an 
apparently  I.-Eur.  dialectal  change  of  q^  to  p,  perhaps  made  in  order 
to  avoid  that  similarity  between  two  successive  syllables  which 
was  so  sought  after  in  Latin  (§  163).  Thus  the  I.-Eur.  word  for 
*five^  may  have  been  *qSnq-6  in  one  dialect  (O.  Ind.  pdnca, 
Gk.  Triirr^,  Sec),  *qSenq°e  in  another  (Lat.  quinque,  O.  Ir.  coic) ; 
the  root  meaning  *to  cook,^  peq*-  (O.  Ind.  pac-,  Gk.  ttcVo-o)), 
q"eq"-  (W.  pobi,  with  p^  from  I.-Eur.  q",  Lat.  cdquus),  and  even 
q"ep-  (Lith.  kepii.  What  of  Gk.  Apro-Koiros  ?).  The  same 
explanation  has  been  suggested  for  the  q^  of  Lat.  quercus  beside 
the  p-  of  O.  Engl,  furh,  Engl,  fir,  and  for  the  p-  of  Goth,  fidvor, 
Engl,  four,  beside  the  q"  of  other  languages,  e.g.  Lat.  quattuor. 

A  Latin  Guttural,  to  whatever  series  it  belongs^  combines 
with  a  following  *  into  x,  e.g.  vexi  from  vSAo  (I.-Eur.  gh),  before 
t  becomes  the  group  ct,  e.g.  vectu9,  actus,  which  in  late  Latin 

'  So  w  is  dropped  before  the  u-sound  in  EngL  *  two.' 
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came  to  be  pronounced  ft  (Ital.  atto),  before  n,  m  becomes  the 
group  ffn,  ffm,  e.  g.  Uignus  from  Ilex,  or  the  loanword  cygnus 
from  KVKvos,  Initial  gn-  became  »-  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  cent.  B.C.,  e.g.  ndtus.  But  luna  does  not  stand  for  *lucna, 
but  for  *lucsna  (Zend  raoxSna-,  '  shining/  Pruss.  lauxnos, 
'  stars '),  as  we  see  from  the  old  form  on  a  Praenestine  mirror, 
LosTia  (C.  L  L,  i.  55),  just  as  velum,  a  sail,  stands  for  ^vex-lum 
(O.  SL  veslo, '  a  rudder'),  as  we  see  from  the  Diminutive  form 
vexillum,  so  that  6k.  Xv^vos  has  been  declared  to  represent 
*\vKsvos  {M.  S,  L,  vii.  91).  Another  instance  of  Greek  x" 
appearing  in  Latin  as  n  with  long  vowel  is  the  (loanword  ?) 
ardnea  (Ok.  ipaxvrj),  Exdmen  beside  agmen,  amb^dges  (on 
exagmen  see  CIobs,  B^v.  v.  294),  contdmino  beside  eonf4gium; 
[contraBtpropagmm  (Enn.  Ann.  587  M.)  beside  j^rcywi^e^,  and  cf.  9ub- 
temen  from  texo  beside  subtegmen,  e.  g.  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  483],  have 
been  variously  explained  by  hypotheses  that  have  as  yet  failed 
to  establish  themselves,  such  as  (i)  that  the  Guttural  is  assimi- 
lated (like  d  in  caementnm  from  caedo)  after  a  long  vowel, 
^exdg'fnen  becoming  ^exdmmen,  exdmen,  while  hg-men  remains 
agmen;  (2)  that  the  Guttural  is  assimilated  in  the  unaccented 
syllable  (under  the  earlier  Accent  Law),  whence  exdmen  but 
dgmen;  (3)  that  the  unassimilated  forms  had  originally  a  con- 
necting vowel,  e.g.  ag{l)men)  (cf.  jugnmentum,  a  joining,  Cato, 
R.  R,  xiv.  I  and  4).  Another  theory,  that  these  forms  add  an 
*  to  the  final  Guttural  of  the  root,  exdmen  for  ^ex-ax-men  from 
^ags-men-  (cf.  ^ax-la,  ax-ui),  connects  the  forms  with  a  known 
law  of  Latin  phonetics,  and  is  preferable  on  that  account. 

The  cognates  of  major,  aio  show  g  in  Latin,  e.g.  magnus, 
m&gis,  adagio,  prodtgium,  but  the  guttural  Aspirate  in  other 
I.-Eur.  lang^uages  (O.  Ind.  mah-,  ah-);  so  it  is  better  to  refer 
them  to  the  ordinary  law  that  Latin  h  may  be  dropped  between 
vowels,  than  to  posit  a  new  law  that  the  guttural  Media  was 
dropped  before  y.  Major  will  thus  come  from  an  older  *m&hior 
(cf .  O.  Ind.  m&hiyas-) ;  piileium^  fieabane,  apparently  from  pulex, 
a  flea,  may  be  dialectal,  like  Umbr.  muieto  P.  P.  P.,  with  i  for 
palatalized  g,  beside  mvgatu  Imperat. ;  brivis  (Gk.  Ppa^vs)  will 
represent  an  older  trisyllable  brekuis,  and  livis  (Gk.  iXayvsi 
what,  of  Ma<^po9?)  an  older  */«Awm,  while  pifiguis  (Gk.  vaxvi), 
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where  the  Aspirate  is  preceded  by  the  consonant  n,  will  represent 
an  older  trisyllabic  form  ^pvngms  (see  §  1^7). 

Aspirate  Tenues,  which  are  difficult  to  trace  (see  §  95),  have 
been  found  in  unguis  (cf .  O.  Ind.  nakh&-,  6k.  Swx-,  O.  Ir.  inge, 
Lith.  nagas^  O.  Engl,  nsegel)  (see  B.  B,  xvii,  133),  congius  (O. 
Ind.  §aidkh&-,  *  a  shell/  Ok.  i^6y\j]^  Lett  sence).  On  dat.  cl  for 
I. -Eur.  -tl-,  e.g.  pdc(u)lum  see  §  105  ;  on  cc  for  tc,  e.g.  ac  for*flfo, 
atque,  hoc  for  ^Aod-c(e\  §  109 ;  on  the  mispronunciations  ss,  sc 
for  a?,  e.g.  coxim,  ascella,  ch.  ii.  §  117. 

In  Umbrian  the  combination  kt,  when  due  to  Syncope,  seems 
to  be  differently  developed  according  as  the  k  represents  on  the 
one  hand  an  I.-Eur.  q^  or  on  the  other  an  I.-Eur.  k  (or  k) ;  in 
the  former  case  it  becomes  kt,  e.g.  fiktu  (Lat.  figito  for  Jiviio, 
ch,  viii.  §  7),  in  the  latter,  j^t,  e.g.  deUu  (Lat.  didto).  In  Osc. 
both  are  kt,  e.  g.  fruktatiuf  *  f ru(v)itationes,'  factud  *facito,' 
while  I.-Eur.  q^  (not  due  to  Syncope)  is  Umbro-Osc.  kt,  and 
I.-Eur.  kt,  kt  (not  due  to  Syncope)  is  Umbro-Osc.  ht  (for 
examples  see  Buck,  Focalismus  Osi,  SpracAe,  p.  145). 

S 117.  X  for  Guttural  with  s.  Vexi  from  vSho  (L-Eur.  root  wegh-,  *  to  carry ') ; 
panxi  (cf.  Gk.  irffywfu)  ;  finxi  from  Jingo  (I.-Eur.  dheigh-) ;  nix  for  *(8)nigh%8 ; 
cooci  from  cSquo  ;  Uxa^  prd-iixuSj  S-iiacus  from  liquor  for  *vliquor  (O.  Ir.  fliuch, '  wet,' 
W.  gwlyb).  Before  most  consonants  x  became  s,  e.  g.  sesOni  for  ^sex-eenif  (as 
after  r  in  mers  for  merxj  sparsif  teraij  &c.,  §  158),  but  not  before  i  in  dexter ,  dextray 
sextus,  &c.  (but  luslro,  to  illuminate,  iUushris,  &c.  from  ^lucs-tr- ;  on  Sestivs^  misiuSf 
see  ch.  ii.  §  195),  while  before  m,  n,  Z  it  was  (like  s  for  I.-Eur.  s,  e.  g.  qudltu 
for  *qua84u8y  cf.  qudsiUiis,  $  151)  dropped  with  'Compensation,'  e.  g.  pdlus  for 
*pax-Itts  (Dim,  paoriUus) ;  cUa^  wing,  shoulder,  for  *ax4a  {Dim,  axilla),  like  axis,  an 
axle,  from  the  root  ag-  of  dgo  (0.  H.  G.  ahsala,  ^  shoulder,'  W.  echel,  *  an  axle,' 
Engl,  axle) ;  tSlum,  for  *tex-lum,  from  texo,  to  shape  (0.  H.  G.  dehsala,  *  an  axe,' 
O.  SL  tesla)  ;  tila,  for  *iex-la,  from  texo,  to  weave  (Ter.  Heaut.  385  texentem 
telam)  ;  toZuA,  for  ^iax4iu  (Dim.  UtxiUus) ;  aini  for  *sex-m  ;  aula.  Dim.  auxiUa. 

$  118.  ot  for  Guttural  with  t.  Vedua,  with  vediSf  a  lever,  from  v8ho  (gh) ; 
panctum  and  pocfum  from  pan^  (g  ?)  ;  Jieium  from  fingo  (gh)  ;  Zt<cfu«,  grief,  from 
lUgeo  (g) ;  coctum  from  c^i^uo  (q9)  ;  n»cto,  to  wink ;  cf.  c(hniveo  (ghS).  After 
a  consonant  c  was  dropped  in  course  of  time  ( §  157),  e.  g.  forHs,  in  O.  Lat. /oreto 
[in  the  XII  Tables /orcto  was  the  name  given  to  the  loyal  neighbours  of  Bome, 
sanates  to  those  who  had  swerved  from  their  loyalty,  but  had  returned  to  it, 
Fest.  534.  15  Th.  ;  cf.  Paul.  Test.  59.  a6  'forctes'  {leg.  ^forctis')  frugi  et 
bonus,  sive  validus] ;  quintusj  in  the  older  spelling  gutnctus,  the  older  form 
being  long  retained  in  the  names  QuincHlitu,  QuincHus,  QuindiliSf  &c.  (see 
Georges,  Lex,  Wor^f.  s.  v.).  On  Vulg.  and  Late-Lat.  ft  for  c^  e.  g.  brattea,  see 
ch.  ii.  §  95,  and  cf.  Rhein,  Mus.  xlv.  p.  493. 

$  119.  gn,  gm  for  on,  cm.  Like  iUgntu  from  Uex  are  karignus  from  l&rix,  salignua 
from  saUx ;  similarly  segmetitum  from  88co ;  dignus,  usually  explained  as  *dec-nus 
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from  cUketj  but  better  as  *dic-nu8  (O.  Scand.  tiginn,  'high-born/  tign,  'rank') 
a  P.  P.  P.  NO-stem  from  the  root  deil-  of  cRcerey  indicare,  &c.  Apruntts  is  a  late 
spelling  of  apruffnua ;  aprinus  is  an  entirely  different  formation  (see  Oeoiiges, 
Lex,  Wortf,  s.  v.).  After  a  consonant  the  Guttural  is  dropped,  e.  g.  qMmus  for 
*9iMrc-ntM  from  quercus  ;  famua  for  *farg-nu8j  a  byform  of /roxinMs,  though  not  in 
Compounds  with  ad,  &c,  e.  g.  agnosco.  When  the  consonant  is  a  Nasal,  it  seems 
to  combine  with  the  following  Nasal,  e.  g.  qwni  for  *quinc-ni,  so  that  contdmino 
might  stand  for  *eon-iang-mino  as  well  as  for  *oon-tags-mino.  Compounds  with 
in,  con  show  different  spellings  ;  tn-  with  gnoaco  gives  %gno8o0y  con-  with  gnosco 
both  cognosco  and  donoaco,  as  con-  with  necto  gives  wnecto^  &c.  (cf.  ch.  ii.  §  130). 

Initial  Latin  gn  became  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  cent.  b.  c.  ra  (as  in 
Engl,  'gnat'),  e.  g.  yu>sco,  older  gni^sco  vgn-),  nUtus^  older  gnaius  (gn>)  {ffnaUxrt 
vai5oToi7<rai,  C.  O.  L.  ii.  35.  10),  nixus,  older  gnixus  (In- ;  cf.  O.  H.  G.  hnlgan. 
Germ,  neigen),  n&rua,  older  gmxnis  {gnaritwr  yvMpi^ttai,  C.  O.  L,  ii.  35.  la),  ndvus, 
older  gnavusj  Naeviua  (cf  Gk.  Nouof  on  the  Mon.  Anc.)  beside  Gnaeus  (cf.  Qnaivod^ 
Abl.,  on  a  Scipio  epitaph,  C.  I,  L,  i.  30).  For  instances  of  the  older  forms,  see 
Georges,  Ler.  Wort/,  s.  w.,  and  LOwe,  Prodr.  354:  e.g.  gnoscier  on  the  S.  C.  Bacch. 
of  186  B.  c,  C.LL,  i.  196.  37,  but  natianunij  norerit  (beside  gnatus  Part.)  on  the  Lex 
Bepetundarum  of  133-132  b.  c,  i.  198  ;  natus  Part,  on  the  Sent.  Minuciorum 
of  117  B.C.,  i.  199.  Plautus  and  Terence  use,  as  a  rule,  natus  for  the  Participle, 
gnatus  for  the  Substantive ;  the  g  of  these  forms  appears  in  the  compounds 
agnoscOf  agnatus,  ignams,  ignavus^  Ac,  and  strangely  also  in  agtwmen,  cognomen ; 
for  nomen  (so  in  S.  C.  Bacch.)  was  not  originally  *gnomen  (cf.  0.  Ind.  n4ma-, 
and  for  the  various  forms  of  the  root,  see  B.  B,  xvii.  133).  On  cr^ausculum  and 
Gk.  Kri^tasj  see  §  80. 

$  120.  Lat.  h  dropped  between  vowels.  Btmus  for  *bi-himu8,  lit. '  two  winters 
old,'  like  EngL  twlnter,  a  two-year  old  beast  (cf.  xiiiafto^,  goat,  lit.  'a  winter 
old,'  Scotch  ginmier,  a  yearling  lamb)  ;  nU  (so  always  in  Plautus),  for  nt^, 
nihMum  from  nS  and  hUum  (cf.  Enn.  A.  8  M.  nee  dispendi  facit  hilum  ; 
Lucil.  ziv.  1 1 M.  hilo  non  sectius  vivas ;  Lucr.  iii.  830  nil  igitur  mors  est  ad  nos 
neque  pertinet  hilum),  kXLum  being  explained  as  *  quod  grano  fabaa  adhaeret ' 
(Paul.  Fest.  73. 10  Th. )  ;praebeo  for  praehibeo  ;  cors  for  colwrs.  On  the  h  of  dhenus 
{aenus)  for  *&yds-no-,  and  on  the  question  whether  h  was  used  in  vekemensj 
&c.  to  indicate  a  long  vowel  (as  in  Umbrian,  e.  g.  comokota  '  commOta '), 
see  ch.  ii.  §  56. 

§  12L  Dialectal  f  for  h.  In  Spanish,  Latin  /has  become  h,  e.  g.  hablar, '  to 
speak'  (Lat.ya&ttton,  O.  Lat. /o^utore),  and  an  interchange  of  A  and /shows  traces 
of  itself  in  the  dialects  of  Italy.  We  find  the  form  fasena  for  haaSna  ascribed  to 
the  Sabine  dialect  by  the  grammarians  (Vel.  Long.  69. 8  K.),  along  withyfrcus 
(cf.  the  name  of  a  citizen  of  Beate  mentioned  by  Yarro,  FirceUius)  and  fedus. 
Similar  forms  roughly  classed  by  the  grammarians  as  *■  Old  Latin '  we  may 
believe  to  have  been  dialectal,  e.  g.  fordewn  for  /lonieum,  fdlus  for  hSlus^  fosHs  for 
hosHSf  fostia  for  hostiaj  &c.,  though  some  of  them  may  be  mere  coinages  to 
strengthen  the  argument  for  the  spelling  with  A-  (see  Quint,  i.  4.  14 ;  Ter. 
Scaur,  pp.  II,  13  K.  ;  Vel.  Long.  p.  81  K.  ;  Paul.  Fest.  59.  31  Th.  &c.). 
A  Faliscan  inscription  has  foied  for  ?iodie  (Not.  Scav.  1887,  pp.  36a,  307} :  foied 
uino  pipafo  kra  karefo  ^  hodie  vinum  bibam,  eras  carebo/  but  a  Sabine  inscrip- 
tion has  hiretunij  apparently  from  the  root  gher-  (?  gher-)  (Osc.  heriiad,  Gk. 
Xf^ip^i  ^')t  i^<l  Ter.  Scaurus  (13.  9  K.)  quotes  ftaba  (Lat.  faba,  O.  SI.  bobu. 
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I. -Eur.  bh-)  as  Faliscan.  (See  yon  Planta,  i.  p.  449  ;  LOwe,  Prodr,  p.  496  ;  and 
on  the  interchange  of  f  and  h  in  Etruscan  inscriptions,  Pauli|  AUitcUische 
Forschungeriy  iii.  p.  114).  Lat. /eZ  has  been  explained  as  a  dialectal  form  for 
*hel  (cf.  Gk.  x6\os\  and  fovea  for  *hovea  (Gk.  x*«i)  (cf>  the  gloss  *  fiima '  terra, 
C.  Gf.  L.  V.  296.  50). 

§  122.  The  Palatal  antturals:  ]&,  6,  d-H,  &H.  These 
were  in  Latin^  as  in  Greek,  Celtic,  and  Teutonic,  guttural  sounds, 
while  in  the  Asiatic  languages  and  Slavonic  they  were  sibilants. 

]fe.  I.-Eur.  t,  Lat.  c,  is  seen  in  I.-Eur.*Smtom/  hundred '  (O.  Ind . 
satdm,  Gk.  i'KaT6v,  O.  Ir.  cet,W.  cant,  Goth.hund,  Lith.  szimtas), 
Lat.  centum ;  *8wSktlro-, '  step-father '  (O.  Ind.  svdSura-^  Arm. 
skesur  F.,  Gk.  iKvpo?,  O.  Corn,  hwigeren,  hweger  P.,  Goth,  svaihra, 
Germ.  Schwaher,  Lith.  szeszuras),  Lat.  sdcer ;  *6kt6(u), '  eight  * 
(O.  Ind.  aStau,  aSta,  Gk.  Skt^,  O.  Ir.  ocht,  W.  wyth,  Goth,  ahtau, 
O.  Engl,  eahta^  Lith.  aszt&nl^  O.  SI.  osmi),  Lat.  dctd,  I.-Eur. 
kw  was  merged  in  qu,  the  representative  of  I.-Eur.  q^;  thus 
I.-Eur.  *6kwo-,  *  horse'  (O.  Ind.  dSva-;  cf.  Lith.  aszvd,,  'mare/ 
&c.)  is  Lat.  equiis, 

I.-Eur.  k  is  Umbro-Osc.  k,  e.  g.  Umbr.  kletram  Ace,  *  a  litter ' 
(Gk.  Kklvu>,  &c.),  Kluvlier,  Osc.  Kluvatiium  from  the  root  kleu- 
(Lat.  cltieo,  Gk.  K\io9,  &c.),  (von  Planta^  i.  p.  326).  In  Umbrian 
k  (whether  from  I.-Eur.  &  or  k)  was  palatalized  before  e,  i,  and 
was  written  in  the  native  alphabet  by  a  sign  which  we  conven- 
tionally express  by  g,  in  the  Latin  alphabet  by  i  (sometimes  s), 
e.  g.  9ersnatur,  iesna  (Lat.  cena,  Osc.  kersna-)  {ii.  p.  359). 

§  123.  Other  examples  of  L-Enr.  k.  From  I. -Eur.  root  wei&-,  *to  enter' 
(O.  Ind.  yifi-,  v6$ii*  M.^  ^a  tent,'Gk.  foT/ros,  Alb.  vis  M.,  'a  place,'  Goth,  veihs. 
*a  vUlage,'  Lith.  v6sz6ti,^*  to  be  lodged,'  O.  SI.  visi,  *  a  farm'),  Lat.  vicus ;  I. -Eur. 
•yiiw^o-  (O.  Ind.  yuvaia-,  Gk.  'TdK-ivSos^  0.  Ir.  Cac,  W.  ieuanc,  Qoth.  juggs), 
lAtjuvencus'f  I. -Eur.  *ird-,  *  heart'  (O.  Ind.  Srad-dhi-,  *  confidence,'  Arm.  sirt, 
Gk.  Kop^f  O.  Ir.  cride,  Goth.  hairtO,  lith.  szirdls,  O.  SI.  sridlce),  Lat  cor^  credo ; 
I.-Eur.  root  ^eu-,  *  to  hear '  (O.  Ind.  Sru-,  Gk.  irXuoi,  O.-Ir.  cloor,  cluinim,  W. 
clywed  Inf.,  Goth,  hliu-ma,  'hearing,'  0.  SI.  sluti,  'to  be  famous'),  Lat  dtieo; 
I.-Eur.  *pdr&o-  (Gk.  w6pK0Sj  O.  Ir.  ore,  0.  Engl. fearh,  Engl,  farrow,  Lith.  pa?8za&, 
O.  SI.  pra8^\  L&t  porous  ;  I.-Eur.  ii-,  a  Demonstrative  Pronoun-stem  (Ann.  -8, 
Gk.  -M,  Alb.  si-,  O.  Ir.  ce,  Goth,  hi-mma,  Lith.  szis,  O.  SI.  si),  Lat.  cfe,  ciifer,  ciira ; 
I. -Eur.  ilei-f  'to lean'  (0.  Ind.  Sri-,  Gk.  leXh^oj,  O.  Ir.  cloen,  'awry,'  Goth,  hlains. 
'a hill,'  Lith.  si^aitas',  Lat.  ac-dtnis,  cRvtu  ;  L-Eur.  '^dd&ip,  'ten '  (O.  Ind.  diSa, 
Arm.  tasn,  Gk.  8i«a,  O.  Ir.  deich,  W.  deg,  Goth,  taihun,  Lith.  dSszimt,  O.  SI. 
des^t!),  Lat.  dicem ;  I.-Eur.  root  dei&-, '  to  point,  say '  (0.  Ind.  dii-,  Gk.  h^ltcvviu, 
Goth,  gateihan, '  to  proclaim),'  Lat.  dtcere,  indkart ;  L-£ur.  root  pre&-, '  to  ask ' 
(O.  Ind.  prai-n^-,  'a  question,'  O.  Ir.  imm-ohom-arcim,  'I  ask,'  O.  W.  di-er- 
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chinii  Goth,  fraih-na,  Gterm.  frage,  Lith.  praszatL,  O.  SI.  profi^),  Lat.  prhcor. 
Similarly  Lat.  crSbro  for  *crasro  (cf.  Lith.  szirszl,  O.  SI.  srusenii  Engl,  hornet) ; 
acus,  deer,  &o.  from  the  root  a&-, '  to  be  sharp '  (O.  Ind.  airi-,  *  edge/  Arm.  aaeXn, 
'a  needle/  Lith.  aaztriiB,  'sharp/  O.  SI.  ostru,  &c.) ;  dSr&jrum  for  ^cerSs-nim  (of. 
O.  Ind.  ^fras-,  N.,  'head,'  Gk.  itapa^  &c.). 

$  124.  I.-Xiir.  Wr.  Lat.  combretunij  bulrush,  from  the  stem  iwdndhr-,  seen 
in  Lith.  szveiidrai  PI.,  has  been  compared  to  sdror  for  ^swdsor-  ($  68) ;  but  it 
more  probably  shows  the  0-grade  of  the  stem,  *9i4om&r-eft«m  (cf.  O.  Scand.  hvOnn 
'  angelica '),  with  reduction  of  que-  to  co-  as  in  cSio  for  older  quolo  (cf.  $  137). 

§  126.  d*.  Of  I.-Eur.  g,  Lat.  ^,  we  have  examples  in  the  I.-Eur. 
roots  g:en-,  gno-/  to  know,  learn '  (O.  Ind.  ja-n^-mi^  jnat&-,  Arm. 
can-eay  Aor.,  Gk.  yi-yi;cS-cr*cft),  yvwrrfs,  O.  Ir.  gnath, '  accustomed,' 
W.  gnawd,  O.  Engl,  cnawan^  Engl,  to  know,  Lith.  Kn-<5ti,  O.  SI. 
zna-ti),  Lat.  ffndsco,  gno-tus-,  melg-,'  to  milk '  (O.  Ind.  myj-,  *  to 
wipe  off/  Gk.  iLfjiikya),  O.  Ir.  bligim,  O.  Engl,  melee,  Lith. 
meiiu,  O.  SI.  mliiz%),  Lat.  tnulgeo. 

I.-Eur.  gw  would  be  indistingtiishable  in  Latin  from  I.-Eur. 
g? ;  thus  uvidiis  (cf .  Gk.  vyp6s),  if  connected  with  the  root  weg-, 
*  to  be  strong'  (cf.  Gk.  vytijs),  shows  v  between  vowels  for  gw. 

In  Umbro-Osc.  I.-Eur.  g  is  g,  e.  g.  Umbr.  ager  '  ager/  Osc. 
aragetud  '  argento '  Abl.  (von  Planta,  i.  p.  329).  In  Umbrian  gy 
whether  I.-Eur.  g  or  g,  suffers  before  e,  i  palatalization,  and  is 
written  i,  e.  g.  muieto,  P.  P.  P.  of  a  verb  whose  Imperat.  3  sg.  is 
mtigatu  (von  Planta,  i.  p.  372). 

(  126.  other  examples  of  I.-Iiar.  g.  L-£ur.  geus-, '  to  taste '  (O.  Ind.  jui-, 
Gk.  7ci$o;  for  *y€vav,  O.  Ir.  to-gu,  *  1  choose,'  Goth.  kiusa\  Lat.  gUshu ;  I.-£ur. 
reg-,  *  to  stretch,  rule '  (0.  Ind.  rj-,  r^-  or  r^j-an-,  *  king,'  &-p4yw,  O.  Ir.  rigim, 
rig  Gen.,  Gaul.  Gatu-riges,  W.  rhi,  Goth,  uf-rakja,  Lith.  r^tau),  Lat  rSgo,  rfgia 
Gen. ;  I.-Eur.  gen-,  *to  beget'  (O.  Ind.  jan-,  j&nas-,  Arm.  cin.  Gk.  ylyvofjuu, yivosj 
O.  Ir.  gdnar  Pft.,  gein,  W.  geni,  genid,  Goth,  kuni,  *  race/  Engl,  kin),  Lat. 
gi-gnrOj  ginua.  Similarly  Lat.  argenium  (Zend  er"zata-,  Arm.  arcat*  ;  cf.  O. 
Ind.  iijuna-,  '  white,'  Gk.  dpytf^)  ;  Lat.  glos  (Gk.  ydXoWj  O.  SI.  zluva)  ;  Lat. 
ago  (O.  Ind.  aj-,  Arm.  aoem,  Gk.  &yw,  O.  Ir.  ag-,  0.  Scand.  aka),  Lat.  gr&num 
(O.  Ind.  jlrsA-i  *  crushed,'  Goth,  kaum,  Lith.  fimis,  ^apea,'  O.  SI.  zrino)  ;  Lat. 
g^u  (O.  Ind.  j^Uy  Arm.  cunr,  Gk.  tiSvv,  Goth,  kniu  N.,  O.  Engl,  cndo  N.) ;  Lat. 
vSgeOj  Digitus  (O.  Ind.  vaj-, '  to  be  strong,'  Zend  va^,  Gk.  v7<i^,  Engl.  I  wake, 
Germ,  wacker) ;  Lat.  g&u  (O.  SI.  Sledica)  (on  SI  instead  of  dl,  see  §  10). 

§  127.  d-H.  I.-Eur.  gh  is  in  Latin  A,  but  g  before  or  after 
a  consonant,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *gh6rto-  (Gk.  xopros,  O.  Ir.  gort,  Lith. 
iardis),  Lat.  Aortus ;  I.-Eur.  root  wegh-  (O.  Ind.  vah-,  Gk.  Sxos, 
Goth,    g^viga^    Germ,   be-wege,  Engl,  waggon,  Lith.   wezu, 
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O.  SI.  vez^),  Lat.  vSko ;  I.-Eur.  root  angh-  (O.  Ind.  ^has-,  *  need/ 
Arm.  anjuk^ '  narrow/  Gk.  &yx<»)  O.  Ir.  cum-ung,  *  narrow/  Goth, 
aggvns,  O.  Engl,  ange,  Germ,  eng,  O.  SI.  ^zukil),  Lat.  an^o,  angor^ 
angu%ius ;  Lat.  grando  (O.  Ind.  hraduni-).  A  good  example  of  the 
rule  for  g  and  h  is  mingo  beside  mejo  for  *meiho,  from  the  root 
meigh-  (O.  Ind.  mih-,  Lith.  m|zau,  Gk.  d-/uiix€(i>). 

I.-Eur.  ghw  was  in  Latin  merged  in  I.-Eur.  gh",  e.g.  I.-Eur. 
♦ghwer-/  a  wild  animal '  (Gk.  di}p,  Thess.  ^€^p,  Lith.  iveris,  O.  SI. 
zvSrif),  with  which  is  connected  Lat.  fSrua^  Fem.  /?ra,  a  wild 
animal.  (But  Engl,  deer,  Germ.  Thier,  Goth,  dius  point  to  some 
I.-Eur.  original  like  *dheus<5-,  cf.  h&t.furo  for  *fu^o?), 

I.-Eur.  gh  is  in  Umbro-Osc.  h^  as  in  Latin,  e.g  Umbr. 
AondrOy  Osc.  himtro-  from  the  root  of  Lat.  hurnvs  (von  Planta, 
i.  p.  436).  On  h  for  f  in  Sabine  fasena  *  harena^'  &c.,  see 
above  §  121. 

(  128.  other  examples  of  I.-Xhir.  gh.  Lat.  hUms  (O.  Ind.  him^,  Arm. 
jiirn,  Gk.  x<^i  X^f^T  O*  ^'>  S<^™»  O*  ^-  W^^^i  Lith.  2fim&,  O.  SI.  zima)  ; 
Lat.  humus  r,0.  Lad.  jmi-  F.,  Gk.  xaitaiy  Lith.  iSme,  O.  SI.  zemlja) ;  Lat.  hSlvs^ 
older  helust  helvua  i5  lo)  (0.  Ind.  hAri-,* yellow,'  O.Ir.  gel/ white/ 0.  EngLgeolo, 
Engl,  yellow,  Lith.  ielii,  *  I  grow  green,'  O.  SI.  zelije,  *  vegetables ') ;  Lat.  lingo 
(O.  Ind.  lih-,  Arm.  lizum,  Gk.  ^tix^i  Goth.  bi-laigO,  Lith.  leXiii,  O.  SI.  liif )  ; 
Lat  {h)an8er  (O.  Ind.  h^-,  Gk.  x^^t  O*  ^^'  S^^^i  '  ^  swan/  Engl,  goose,  Lith. 
i^ls) ;  Lat  Jingo  (O.  Ind.  dih-,  *  to  smear,'  dfihi,  '■  a  wall,'  Arm.  dizem,  Gk.  rcixos, 
0.  Ir.  dengaim,  *I  feuiten,'  Goth,  deigan,  'I  mould,'  daigs,  *  dough,'  Germ. 
Teig) ;  Lat  hiare  (0.  H.  G.  gidn,  Engl,  to  yawn,  Lith.  -ii6ti,  O.  SI.  zijati). 

§  128.  The  Gutturals  Proper;  K,  G,  GH,  KH.  These 
appear  as  Gutturals  in  all  the  I.-Eur.  languages.  The  fact  that 
the  I.-£ur.  onomatopoetic  name  for  the  cuckoo  shows  this  form 
of  Guttural  (O.  Ind.  koka-,  Gk.  kokkv^,  Lat.  cuculus,  O.  Ir.  cuach, 
W.  cog ;  cf.  Lith.  kukuti,  *  to  cry  cuckoo*)  indicates  what  sort  of 
Guttural  it  was. 

K.  I.-Eur.  k  is  Lat.  c,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  root  kert-,  *to  plait'  (O.  Ind. 
crt-,  kdta-,  '  mat,'  Gk.  Kci/DTaAo;,  basket,  Goth,  haurds  P., '  door,* 
Engl,  hurdle),  Lat.  crates^  cartildgo ;  I.-Eur.  kerp-, '  to  cut,  reap ' 
(O.  Ind.  krpana-, '  a  sword/  Gk.  xapirrfs,  fruit,  Engl,  harvest,  Lith. 
kerpil,  *  I  cut  *),  Lat.  carpd  (on  ar,  see  §  3). 

In  Umbro-Osc.  I.-Eur.  k  remains  as  in  Latin,  e.  g.  Umbr. 
kanetu  *canito'  (von  Planta,  i.  p.  327),  though  in  Umbrian  k 
suffers  palatalization  before  e^  i  (see  above  §  122). 
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$  130. 1.-Eur.  k ;  other  examples.  Lat.  cruor,  ehidus  (O.  Ind.  kraviS-  N., '  raw 
meat,'  Gk.  xpiasy  0.  Ir.  cru,  '  gore/  W.  crau,  Lith.  kraiSjas,  0.  SI.  kruvi,  O.  EngL 
hrfiaw,  *  raw  ')  ;  Lat.  collis  (Goth,  hallus  M.,  Lith.  kitnas ;  cf.  Gk.  Ko\eay6i) ;  Lat. 
ddvisj  dSvus  (Gk.  KKti'iSj  O.  Ir.  clO  M.,  *a  nail,'  Germ,  schlieasen,  O.  SI.  klju6{, 

*  a  hook,  a  key ') ;  Lat.  ancusy  uncus  (0.  Ind.  aiak^-,  Gk.  Ayisdw,  ayicoij  O.  Ir.  death) ; 
Lat.  cdpio  (Arm.  kap,  'a  fetter/  Gk.  ledwrj,  O.  Engl,  hseft, '  captive/  Lett,  kampu, 
*I  seize') ;  Lat.  coxa  {O.  Ind.  kakSa-,  0.  Ir.  coss,  *the  foot/ W.  coes,  *the  leg/ 
M.  H.  G.  hahse,  ^  bend  of  knee,  hough') ;  Lat.  ciipa  (O.  Ind.  kupa-,  ^  a  pit,'  Gk. 
Kvinf) ;  Lat.  sSco  (O.  Scaud.  sigdr,  'a  sickle/  0.  Engl,  sage, '  a  saw,'  O.  SI.  sSk^,  *  I 
cut'),  0.  Lat.  depo  (Gk.  KXiwrwy  Goth,  hlifa,  Engl,  shop-lifter,  Pruss.  au-klipts, 

*  hidden') ;  Lat.  vinco  (O.  Ir.  fichim,  '  I  fight,'  Goth,  veiha,  Engl,  wight,  Lith. 
Y&kk,  ^  strength,'  ap-veikiii,  ^  I  compel ')  ;  Lat.  acando  (0.  Ind.  skibidft-mi, 
'  I  spring,'  Gk.  aKavidkijOpoVf  a  springe,  0.  Ir.  ro-sescaind,  ^he  sprang'). 

§  181.  Q.  Of  I.-Eur.  g,  Lat.  ff,  examples  are :  I.-Eur.  root 
gar-,  *  to  shout '  (O.  Ind.  gj*-,  Gk.  yripv(o,  O.  Ir.  gair,  *  a  shout/ 
W.  gawr,  O.  H.  G.  chirru, '  I  shout/  Lith.  garsas^  *  noise '),  Lat, 
ffarrio ;  I.-Eur.  *yiigo-,  *  a  yoke  *  (O.  Ind.  yugd-,  Gk.  C^6v, 
Goth,  juk,  O.  SI.  igo),  Ij^t.jugum, 

I.-Eur.  g  is  g  also  in  Umbro-Osc.  (von  Pknta,  i.  p.  330) ; 
but  an  Umbrian  g,  as  we  have  seen,  is  palatalized  (written  i) 
before  the  vowels  i,  e,  &c.  (§  125). 

%  182.  Other  examples  of  I.-Eur.  g.  Lat.  grus  (Arm.  kfunk,  Gk.  yipav<n, 
Gaul.  Tri-garanus,  W.  garan,  0.  Engl,  cran,  Lith.  g^rve,  O .  SI.  Seravl)  ;  Lat. 
tigo  (O.  Ind.  sth^gft-mi,  Gk.  ffriyojf  ariyoSf  and  riyos,  O.  Ir.  teg,  O.  W.  tig, 
Engl,  thatch,  Germ.  Dach.  Lith.  st<3ga8)  ;  Lat.  avgeo  (O.  Ind.  6jas-, '  strength,' 
Gk.  av^avofj  O.  Ir.  og,  *  entire,'  Goth,  auka,  ^  I  multiply,'  Engl,  eke,  Lith. 
^ugu,  '  I  grow*),  O.  Lat.  e-rugOj  of  which  e-ructo  is  the  Iterative  form  (Paul. 
Fest.  58.  30  Th.),  used  by  Ennius,  Ann.  593  M.  : 

contempsit  fontes  quibus  ex  erugit  aquae  uis, 

comes  from  the  I.-Eur.  root  reug-  (Gk.  cpct^o/uu,  Lith.  rdgiu,  O.  SI.  rygaj^). 

§  133.  GH.  I.-Eur.  gh,  like  I.-Eur.  gh,  became  A  in  Latin, 
except  before  or  after  a  consonant,  when  it  became  ff.  Examples 
are :  I.-Eur.  *gh6sti-  (Goth,  gasts,  Engl,  guest,  O.  SI.  gostl), 
Lat.  hostis,  Aas{tt)p€S  (O.  Lat.  hostis^  *  stranger/  Varro  Z.  L,  v,  3); 
I.-Eur.  root  ghred-  (O.  Ir.  ingrennim^  *  I  pursue/  Goth,  gri}?s,  *  a 
step,'  O.  SI.  gr^d^, '  I  come'),  Lat.  grddior  (on  a,  see  §  3),  gradus. 

In  Umbro-Osc.  also  I.-Eur.  gh  is  h  (von  Planta,  i.  p.  438). 
On  f  for  h  in  some  dialects,  such  as  the  Sabine,  see  above,  §  121. 

§  184.  I.-Eur.  gh  :  other  examples.     Lat.  prg^hendo  (Gk.  x'^^^'^'^y  Alb.  ^cn, 

*  I  find/  ^cndem,  *  I  am  found,'  Goth,  bi-gita,  Engl.  I  get) ;  Lat.  hordeum  (Arm. 
gari,  Germ.  Ctorste) ;  Lat.  haereo  (Goth,  us-gaisja,  '  I  frighten,*  Engl,  gaze, 
Lith.  gaisztii, '  I  taiTy '). 
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§  136.  Velar  Gutturals  with  Labialisation.  These  appear 
as  Gutturals  in  some  languages,  and  as  Labials  in  others, 
and  show  this  divergence  even  on  Italian  soil,  e.  g.  Umbr., 
Osc.  pis,  Lat.  quis.  (On  the  Italic  treatment  of  the  Gutturals 
of  this  series,  see  von  Planta,  i.  pp.  331  sqq.)^  Q-.  I.-Eur. 
q'  is  Lat.  qu  (but  qai  for  classical  qui  on  the  Dvenos  inscrip- 
tion). Before  u  we  find  c,  e.  g.  sicutus  from  seqiwr,  a  change 
which  may  have  been  very  ancient  (see  §  116).  Before  0  this 
qny  though  often  retained  in  writings  seems  to  have  come  to 
sound  like  c ;  hence  qudquo-,  a  cook,  was  written  coqno-  as  well 
as  quoquo^^  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Preposition  cum,  older 
cdm  [for  kom  or  kom  (Osc.  kum,  Umbr.  -kum)],  was  written 
quam  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  P.  P.  P.  of  occulo,  from 
a  root  tel-  or  kel-  (W.  celu),  appears  with  the  spelling  oquoltod 
on  the  S.  C.  de  Bacch.  of  186  b.  c.  {C.  L  L.  i.  196).  When  in 
the  eighth  cent.  a.  u.  c.  0  before  a  final  consonant,  came  to  be 
universally  changed  in  spelling  (see  §  20)  to  u,  we  find  the  spelling 
quo  (guo)  replaced  by  C7i  [gu\  so  that  ^uos  became  ecus  (Gen. 
equi)^  quoquos  or  coquos  became  cocus  (Gen.  coqui).  The  gram- 
marians of  the  first  cent.  a.  d.  were  puzzled  by  the  want  of 
analogy  between  ecus  Nom.,  and  equi  Gen.,  &c.^  and  reconstituted 
the  Nom.  as  equus,  &c.  Instances  of  I.-Eur.  q^  in  Latin  are : 
I.-Eur.  root  seq-  (O.  Ind.  sac-,  Gk.  Iiro/xai,  O.  Ir.  sechur^  Lith. 
sekti),  Lat.  sequor ;  I.-Eur.  root  leiq^-  (O.  Ind.  ric-,  Arm.  e-lik*, 
•  he  left,*  Gk.  Acfira),  O.  Ir.  lecim,  Goth,  leihva,  '  I  lend,'  Germ, 
leihe,  Lith.  lektl),  Lat.  linquo ;  I.-Eur.  *q^-  (O.  Ind.  -cid  Neut., 
Gk.  tI  for  *n6,  O.  SI.  61-to  *what?'),  Lat.  quU  Indef.;  I.-Eur. 
*q"e  (O.  Ind.  ca,  Gk.  t€,  O.  Ir.  -ch,  W.  -p,  Goth,  -h),  Latin  -qu^. 
Before  a  consonant  this  qu  became  e,  e.  g.  sdcius,  older  ^socyo- 
from  the  (?-grade  of  the  root  seq",  with  the  adjectival  suffix  -yo- 
(O.  Ind.  sacya-,  Gk.  i-o<r<r-TyT^p,  with  era  for  *cy) ;  dculus,  older 
*oclo'  from  the  root  oq"-,  'to  see '  (Gk.  Saari,  with  o-o-  for  icy,  J/uifxa 
for  *6iT'yMy  Lith.  akls,  O.  SI.  oko)  with  the  suffix  -lo. 

I.-Eur.  q-w  has  been  postulated  for  the  initial  u  {v)  of  ubi 
(Osc.  puf,  Umbr.  pufe),  iity  uti  (cf .  Osc.  puz,  Umbr.  puze)  (with 
cu  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  e.  g.  sl-cUbi),  vapor  (Lith.  kvapas), 
in-vltus  and  in-vito  (Pruss.  quaits,  'will*;  Lith.  kvec^iii,  'I 
invite  *),  &c.  (see  K.  Z.  zxxii.  405). 
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In  Umbro-Osc.  I.-Eur.  q^  is  p.  (On  the  date  of  the  change, 
see  von  Planta,  i.  p.  331).  hAtin  pdpinaj  lupus^  &c.  are  dialectal, 
just  as  Pontius  and  Pompeitis  are  the  dialectal  names  correspond- 
ing to  Lat.  Quintius,  and  Petreius  to  Lat.  Quartius.  (A  full 
list  of  examples  in  von  Planta^  I.  <?.). 

$  186.  I.-Eur.  q%,  Lat.  qu :  other  examples.  Lat.  quathujr  (O.  Ind.  catviraa. 
Arm.  $ork\  Ion.  Gk.  riactp*s^  Aeol.  Gk.  viavptt,  O.  Ir.  cethir,  W.  pedwar, 
Gaulo-Lat.  petor-ritum,  Lith.  keturi,  0.  SI.  Setyrije)  ;  Lat.  guSnque  (O.  Ind. 
pdnca,  Arm.  hing,  Gk.  Wftc,  O.  Ir.  c<3ic,  W.  pump,  Lith.  penkl)  ;  Lat.  qui, 
quam,  &c.  (O.  Ind.  kA-,  Gk.  v6$tVf  wfjy  O.  Ir.  cia,  W.  pwy,  Goth,  hyas,  hve,  Lith. 
kha,  O.  SI.  ku-to). 

§  137.  o  for  qu.  ( i)  Before  u ;  arcua  (Goth,  arhv-azna, '  an  arrow/  O.  EngL 
earh),  beside  arquitenenSf  carqidtes,  the  old  word  for  adgittdrii  (Paul.  Fest. 
15.  33  Th.) ;  the  change  to  -cti-  appears  to  be  Italic  and  not  merely  Latin,  if 
Umbr.  artflata-  (cf.  Paul.  Fest.  la.  15  'arculata'  dioebantur  circuli,  qui  ex 
farina  in  sacrificiia  fiebant)  comes  from  arcus ;  from  quinque  come  quincunx, 
quincuplex  ;  from  aeaque  comes  8escu]^u8  (^but  cf.  LOwe,  Prodr.  p.  403). 

(a)  Before  a  consonant :  Lat.  nSc  for  niqui,  ac  from  *atc  for  cUquef  with 
Syncope  of  S  before  an  initial  consonant  (ch.  iii.  (  36)  ;  torcMua  from  torquM ; 
c6culum  from  cdquo.    On  d  for  q%-t,  x  for  qVs,  see  §  116. 

(3)  Before  0  :  cSlo  (older  quob :  we  haye  qolunt  in  the  Ambroeian  Palimpsest 
of  Plautus,  Pseud.  8aa,  and  quolundam  on  the  inscription  of  the  Faliscan 
'  collegium  coquorum,*  which  also  has  ququei  for  coquiy  Zv.  7.  /.  7.  7a)  beside 
inquWinua  ;  oulu8y  a  distaff  (Gk.  v6\os,  an  axle).  The  fact  that  quo  (I.-Eur.  qSo 
or  kwo)  had  come  to  be  pronounced  like  co  (I.-Eur.  !eo  or  ko)  explains  why  qu 
seems  not  to  offer  the  same  resistance  to  the  Brevis  Brevians  law  in  the  Early 
Poets  when  it  precedes  0,  as  when  it  precedes  other  vowels,  e.g.  00914^  but 
only  loqul  (ch.  iii.  $  4a).  But  the  indiscriminate  spelling  of  every  quo  as  co  is 
not  found  till  the  fifth  cent.  a.  d.,  e.  g.  cot,  corunij  amdam,  locor  (see  Bersu,  die 
Outturalen,  p.  90)  and  the  analogy  of  the  other  cases  and  persons  kept  quo  as 
the  spelling  in  the  Nom.  Sg.  of  equosy  kc.,  and  the  3rd  PI.,  sequoniur,  ^.,  until 
the  0,  hitherto  preserved  in  spelling  by  the  preceding  u,  became  in  the  eighth 
cent.  A.  u.  c.  u  (ch.  iii.  $  17),  when  ecus,  secuntur  were  adopted  as  the  proper 
spelling.  In  words  where  the  analogy  of  other  forms  played  no  part  (e.  g. 
sesconciam,  C.  I.  L.  i.  1430)  the  spelling  co  is  found  much  earlier.  Similarly  the 
first  syllable  of  the  stem  coqiw-  shows  co  earlier  than  the  second  syllable  ;  we 
have  qur  however  in  the  older  period  (e.  g.  in  all  the  MSS.  of  Plant.  Pseud,  38a ; 
cf.  ququei  on  the  inscription  of  the  Faliscan  *  collegium  coquorum,'  Zv.  7.  7.  i. 
7a).  Puns  are  imsafe  evidence  of  pronunciation  ;  but  the  punning  reply  may 
be  quoted  of  Cicero  to  the  cook's  son  who  asked  for  his  vote :  ego  *  quoque  ' 
tibi  favebo  (Quint,  vi.  3.  47).  The  spelling  equus,  &c.  was  instituted  by  Velius 
Longus  in  Trajan's  time.  (On  this  transition  of  orthography  -quo-,  -cu-,  -quu-, 
see  Bersu,  die  QtUhiralen,  who  quotes  a  large  number  of  instances  of  these 
spellings,  as  also  of  the  use  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  of  q  for  c  before  u,  e.  g. 
oqupare,  pequnict,  Ac.,  and  has  collected  those  passages  of  the  grammarians 
which  bear  on  the  subject.  A  list  of  the  instances  of  the  spelling  quom  for 
cum  in  the  MSS.  of  Plautus  is  given  by  Probst,  Gebrauch  von  *ut'  hei  TerenSf 
p.  178  n.)     I.-Eur.  qud  did  not,  as  is  often  stated,  become  qud,  06  in  Latin  (as 
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it  did  in  Oeltic,  e.  g.  Ir.  cdic,  W.  pump,  but  Lat.  quinque)  ;  and  though  -wd- 
after  other  initial  consonants  appears  as  5  in  Latin  socer  (swSIl-),  soror  (swds-), 
&c.,  it  probably  did  not  afl«r  a  palatal ;  for  the  evidence  points  to  kw,  gw, 
&c.  having  been  meiiged  in  q!^  g^  in  Latin.  Comhritumj  bulrush,  may  show 
the  0-grade  of  the  stem  Wendhr-  of  Lith.  szvendrai  PI.  (cf.  O.  Scand. 
hvOnn  *  angelica '). 

$  138.  Iiat.  qu  of  other  origin.  We  have  already  seen  that  I.-Eur.  &w 
became  qu  in  Latin,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *Avfo-, '  horse '  (0.  Ind.  iiva- ,  cf.  Lith.  asivk, 
^mare '),  Lat.  iqaua.  The  guttural  of  locus  (Gk.  xAkkos^  <a  tank/  0.  Ir.  loch), 
lacunar,  is  not  I.-£ur.  qH,  but  when  followed  by  a  consonantal  u  we  find  qu  in 
dquecar.  The  occasional  spelling  sterquXtinium  (see  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf,  s.  v.) 
may  be  like  that  usage  of  Late  Latin  orthography,  whereby  qui  is  written  for 
Greek  «v,  e.  g.  quinicus,  hetquisticoriy  liquiritia  (see  ch.  ii.  §  a8),  the  ui  being 
meant  to  express  the  ii-sound  of  Greek  v,  or  possibly  the  qu  being  meant  to 
indicate  the  hard  unpalatalized  guttural.  In  Italian,  Latin  qu  before  e,  t  has 
this  hard  sound  (written  ch),  e.  g.  chi,  che,  retaining  the  labial  affection  (the 
following  ic-8ound)  before  a,  e.  g.  quale  (see  ch.  ii.  §  91),  though  in  cinque, 
'  five,'  where  two  Latin  labialized  velars  stood  in  successive  syllables,  the  first 
seems  to  have  lost  its  labialization  in  Vulgar  Latin. 

§  188.  gu.  I.-Eur.  g^  is  in  Latin  v,  but  after  a  consonant  ffu, 
and  before  a  consonant  ff.  Thus  I.-Eur.  *g-iwo-,  *  alive '  (O.  Ind. 
jiv4-,  O.  Ir.  biu,  Lith.  g^vas)  is  Lat.  vivus ;  I.-Eur.  root  ong--, 
'  to  anoint '  (O.  Ind.  anj-,  O.  H.  G.  ancho, '  butter ' ;  cf .  O.  Ir.  imb, 
*  butter,'  W.  ymen-yn)  is  Lat.  unffuo ;  Lat.  gravis  is  cognate  with 
O.  Ind.  g^uru-,  Gk.  fiapvs,  Goth,  kaurus.  Before  u  I.-Eur.  g- 
was  replaced  by  ^  in  Latin,  a  change  probably  of  a  very  early 
date,  e.  g.  gurges  (Gk.  inro'fipvxa,  wo-^S/wxtos),  though  the  u  may 
be  often  regarded  as  a  weak  form  of  the  wS  of  ^wg  (see  §  51). 
Before  0,  Latin  gu  (^gv)  seems  to  have  come  in  time  to  sound  like 
Latin  g,  as  quo  came  to  sound  like  co  (§  137).  After  0  in  ter- 
minations had  come  to  be  written  w,  even  when  preceded  by  v, 
u,  we  find  spellings  like  distingunt^  exfingunt,  for  which  dUtin- 
guufUy  extinguunt^  &c.  were  afterwards  restored  by  the  analogy  of 
the  other  persons,  distinguimuSy  &c.  The  grammarians  of  the 
Empire  have  difficulty  in  determining  the  proper  spelling  of 
verbs  in  -guo  and  -go,  and  generally  follow  the  rule  of  writing  -go 
when  the  Perfect  ended  in  -xi^  e.  g.  extingo,  ungo. 

%  140.  I.-XSiir.  g\,  Ijat.  ▼ :  other  examples.  Lat.  xiSmo  (O.  Ind.  gam-,  gach-. 
Arm.  e-kn,<  became,'  Gk.  ^aiyw,  3^<r/rai,  Goth,  qima,  Engl.  I  come,  Germ,  kommo; 
Lat.  vSko  (0.  Ind.  gr-,  Arm.  ker,  'food,'  Gk.  &opA^  fiifip^tritca,  Lith.  geriii,  *I 
drink,'  O.  SI.  Hr^,  <  I  swaUow  *) ;  Lat.  t^ru  (0.  Ir.bir  N.,  a  U-stem,  W.  ber) ;  Lat. 
nSdus  for  *nooedo-  (Goth.  naqa]>s  ;  cf.  O.  Ind.  nag-ni-,  Lith.  niigas,  O.  SI.  nagu). 
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An  intervocalic  gvo  of  later  origin  is  similarly  treated  in  m&vSUi  (*ma(mUii)  from 

(  141.  Dialectal  b.  In  Umbro-Osc.  I.-Eur.  g%  is  b,  e.  g.  Umbr.  hmusty  Oso. 
ce-bnuat  from  the  root  of  Lat.  o^to.  So  Lat.  &$s,  &c.  seem  to  be  dialectal  or 
rustic  (see  von  Planta,  i.  p.  335). 

%  142.  g  for  L-Eur.  9SI.  (i)  Before  consonant :  Lat.  ajgmu  (Qk.  d^iyoy  for 
*A0y6s,  0.  SI.  jagn^)  (on  dviUua,  see  (  19)  ;  Lat.  n^lgro  (Gk.  A-fuifiwy  O.  SI. 
miglivii,  ^  mobile ') ;  Lat.  glans  (Gk.  fidkayos,  Arm.  kaXin^  Lith.  gil6,  0.  SI. 
lel^di). 

(a)  Before  u.    (On  the  spellings  distinffuntj  kc,  see  Bersu,  die  Outturalen). 

(3;  Before  0.  (On  the  spellings  disHngOj  kc,  see  Bersu,  die  Outturalen), 
Similarly  gu  from  I.-Eur.  ghn  is  written  g  before  0  in  ntngo. 

§  143.  gH".  I.-Eur.  gh*  is  Latin/,  when  initial,  but  between 
vowels  V,  after  a  consonant  ffu  (before  u  reduced  to  ^),  and  before 
a  consonant  ^.  Thus  Ijs,t.formus  (O.  Ind.  gharm&-, '  heat/  Arm. 
jerm,  Gk.  6€piJL6si  Engl,  warm  for  *gwarm,  Pruss.  gorme, '  heat ') ; 
ntvem  Ace,  O.  Lat.  nivit  [Gk.  i^t^a,  vi<l>€i  (v€l-)  ;  cf.  Zend  sna^aiti, 
Goth,  snaivs,  *  snow,'  Lith.  snaigyti  Inf.,  O.  SI.  snSgii, '  snow,' 
W,  nyf] ;  ninffuil  (Lith.  sninga)  from  the  root  sneigh"-,  *  to  snow.' 

I.-Eur.  gh-  is  f  in  Umbro-Osc.  whether  initial  or  intervocalic, 
&c.  (see  von  Planta,  i.  p.  447,  for  examples). 

$  144.  I..Ihir.  ghs  in  Latin  :  pther  examples.    Lat.  cd^veo  from  the  root 

kneighn-  (Goth,  hneiyan,  Gterm.  neigen)  ;  tergus  (Gk.  arip^,  ripi^)  ;  Lat. 

f^^,  the  original  meaning  of  which  is  ^  to  warm  *  (e.  g.  Plant.  Capi.  847 ; 

foneri  foculis  ferueutibus)  from  the  root  dheghl-,  ^to  burn'  (Lith.  degii),  and 

from  the  same  root,  Lat.  JaviUa  i,Gk.  ri^pa  for  *$i^pa), 

§  146.  The  Sibilants :  S,  Z.  In  Sanscrit^  besides  the  s 
(I.-Eur.  k)^  which  corresponds  to  a  guttural  in  Greek,  Latin, 
&c.  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  sat^m,  6k.  k'KaT6v,  Lat  centum)  we  have  s 
(I.-Eur.  s)  which  corresponds  to  s  in  other  languages  (e.g. 
O.  Ind.  8apt&,  Lat.  aejitem,  O.  Ir.  secht,  Goth,  sibun^  Lith.  sep- 
tynl)^  and  s  (like  our  sh)  which  appears  after  i-  and  m-,  r-  and  k- 
sounds,  e.  g.  usta-,  Lat.  ustus.  Sanscrit  k|  is  the  equivalent  of 
Greek  kt  in  fk|ar,  Gk.  apKTos,  &c.,  of  Greek  f  in  ^ksa-,  Gk. 
afwj;,  &c.,  and  even  of  Greek  x^  in  kgam-,  Gk.  x^ciii'-  The  exact 
number  and  nature  of  the  I.-Eur.  sibilants  have  not  yet  been 
determined,  but  we  can  at  least  discriminate  an  unvoiced  and 
a  voiced  sibilant,  which  we  may  call  S  and  Z  (cf.  Engl.  *  use ' 
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Noun  and  *  use '  Verb),  without  precluding  the  possibility  of  this 
S  and  Z  representing  more  than  one  variety  of  sibilant. 

§  146.  Sy  Z.  Latin  9  was,  as  we  have  seen  (eh.  ii.  §  117), 
unvoiced  or  hard.  The  voiced  or  soft  sibilant^  for  which  the 
symbol  Z  may  have  been  used  in  early  times  (ch.  i.  §  5)  passed 
in  the  fourth  cent.  b.  c.  into  r  between  vowels  (cf.  Engl.  *  for- 
lorn,^ Mid.  Engl,  f orloren^  beside  '  lost ').  Before  a  consonant  the 
voiced  sibilant  was  dropped  with  lengthening  of  the  preceding 
vowel,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *ntzdo  (O.  Ind.  nida-,  Arm.  nist,  *  situation/ 
O.  Ir.  net  M., '  a  nest/  Engl,  nest),  Lat.  nidus.  An  initial  sibilant 
was  often  dropped  in  I.-Eur. ;  thus  we  have  a  root  teg-,  *  to 
cover,  roof*  (Lat.  %(?,  Gk.  rcyos,  O.  Ir.  teg,'  house/ Engl,  thatch), 
as  well  as  a  root  steg-  (O.  Ind.  sthag-,  6k.  oT^yo)),  the  roots 
without  initial  s-  being  perhaps  those  used  after  words  ending 
in  -s  (cf .  TatoTcyaiy  for  rais  ortyais  on  the  Gortyn  inscr.,  Svctttj- 
vos  for  *hv(T'<rn)voSi  &c.) ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether 
Latin  words,  which  lack  an  initial  sibilant  that  is  found  in  cog- 
nate words  of  other  languages,  have  lost  it  through  the  phonetic 
laws  peculiar  to  Latiu,  or  represent  an  I.-Eur.  *  doublet.^  Ldius, 
broad,  from  the  I.-Eur.  root  stel-/ to  extend '(O.  SI,  stelj^),  appears 
in  Old  Latin  in  the  form  sllulus,  stldtaria  or  stlattaria  navis  (ch. 
ii.  §  130);  and  we  have  sUo-cns^  stlis  (slis)  as  the  old  forms  of 
WcvSy  lis^  just  as  in  Greek  (riJLiKp6s,  &c.  are  the  older  forms  of 
liiKpoi,  &c.  An  initial  sibilant  is  not  found  in  Latin  before  m, 
e.g.  mordeo  from  the  root  smerd-  (Gk.  a-fiepbaXios,  O.  H.  G. 
smerzan, '  to  feel  pain,'  Engl,  to  smart),  before  n,  e.  g.  nurvs  from 
I.-Eur.  *sntiso-  (O.  Ind.  snu|a.  Arm.  nu,  Gk.  in;(cr)os,  O.  H.  G. 
snur),  before  /,  e.  g,  Idbo  for  *slabo  (O.  H.  G.  slaf,  *  loose,'  Lith. 
slabnas,  'weak ').  Before  r  in  the  middle  of  a  word  a  sibilant 
becomes  b,  e.  g.  sobrlnus  for  ^stoesrinns  (Lith.  seser3mai,  PI.), from 
I.-Eur.  *swSsor-,  *  a  sister/  probably  from  an  earlier/  (§  114) ; 
whether  it  becomes  /  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  e.  g.  frlgvs 
(Gk.  piyos),  or  is  dropped,  e.g.  repo  for  *8repo  (cf.  serpo\  or 
becomes  *^r-,  e.  g.  atringo  (O.  Ir.  srcngim, '  to  draw '),  is  uncertain. 
After  r  and  /  it  is  assimilated,  e.  g.  verres  for  ^verses  (Lith.  vers- 
zis ;  cf.  O.  Ind.  vfsa-),  collum^  O.  Lat.  coUns,  for  ^coho-  (O.  Engl, 
heals.  Germ.  Hals).     Initial  ps-,  ts'  appear  to  have  become  ^-, 
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e.  g.  sctbultim,  sand  (Gk.  yjtiufxoi  for  *^a<^-/uw)£),  dis-Apo  (O.  Ind. 
ksip-, '  to  throw  '). 

Latin  s  often  represents  an  original  dental  sound,  e.  g.  adores- 
sua  formed  from  the  stem  of  adgrMior  with  the  participial  ter- 
mination 'to-.  This  change  was  probably  very  old,  so  that  the 
form  adgrettu9  (written  in  the  earlier  orthography  adgretus), 
quoted  from  Ennius  by  Paul.  Fest.  5.  6  Th,,  probably  represents 
*ad-gred(iyus  (like  cetle  for  *cS'(ltte,  §  108).  A  double  w  (gener- 
ally arisen  from  Uy  ts ;  cf .  our  '  gossip  '  for  god-sip)  was  after 
a  diphthong  or  long  vowel  (see  ch.  ii.  §  129)  reduced  in  the 
Early  Empire  to  single  *,  e.  g.  fusuSy  older  fussus^  usus,  older 
ussus.  In  aescetii^  from  sex^  the  second  9  represents  an  original  x 
(i.  a  C'S)  (see  §  158) ;  and  x  reduced  to  ^  is  first  assimilated,  then 
dropped  with  lengthening  of  the  vowel,  in  words  like  telum^  older 
tellum,  for  *teslum,  *texlum  (§  117).  On  initial  *-  for  «y-,  e.  g. 
auo^  see  §  65 ;  for  9w-^  e.  g.  sudor ^  §  7i«  On  «*,  see  ch.  ii.  §  66, 
on  I.-Eur.  ms,  above,  §  76. 

In  Umbro-Oscan  I.-Eur.  s  remains  when  initial,  e.  g.  Umbr. 
aent^  Osc.  set '  sunt,'  but  when  intervocalic  became  first-  voiced  s 
(written  in  Oscan  in  the  native  alphabet  s,  in  the  Lat.  alph.  r, 
e.  g.  Pluusaf '  Florae,*  egmazum  *  rerum '),  which  in  Umbr.  passed 
into  r,  e.  g.  kuratu  *  curato '  (Pel.  coisatens  '  curaverunt').  I.-Eur. 
ss  became  tt  if  the  Perfect  ending  -atted  3  Sg.,  -attens  3  PI. 
(e.  g.  Osc.  prufatted  *  probavit,'  prufattens  '  probaverunt ')  is 
rightly  compared  with  the  Lat.  Future  in  -*«?,  e.  g.  amasso  (ch. 
viii,  §  3) ;  sr  probably  became  f r  (Lat.  br)  (cf .  mod.  Neapolitan 
Uttrafe for  Ital.  Ottobre,'  October');  sn,  sm,  si  remain, e.g.  Umbr. 
snata  P.  P.  P.  (Lat.  nare)^  Osc.  Slabiis  '  Labius '  (cf .  Lat.  Stlabo- 
rius) ;  rs  appears  in  Osc.  sometimes  as  r  with  '  compensatory ' 
lengthening,  e.g.  teerum  'terram,'  sometimes  as  rr,  e.g.  Keni, 
in  Umbrian  sometimes  as  rs  (s),  e.  g.  turaitu,  tusetu  (cf.  Lat. 
terreo),  sometimes  as  rf ,  e.  g.  (perfu- ;  ns  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
became  nts,  e.  g.  Umbr.  menzne  '  mense ' ;  when  final  it  is  in 
Osc.  -ss,  in  Umbr.  -f ,  e.  g.  Osc.  viass  *  vias,'  Umbr.  turuf  •  tau- 
ros  * ;  final  -nts  is  in  Unabr.  (and  Osc.  ?)  -f ,  e.  g.  Umbr.  zdFef 
'  sedens."  (On  the  treatment  of  I.-Eur.  s  in  Umbro-Oscan,  see 
von  Planta,  i.  p.  47a.) 
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§  147.  I. -Bur.  8,  Iiatin  8  :  other  examples.  I. -Eur.  *8dno-,  '  old '  (O.  Ind. 
B&na-,  Arm.  hin,  Gk.  ivrj  Koi  via,  *  the  old  and  new  day/  i.  e.  the  last  day  of 
the  month,  O.  Ir.  sen,  W.  hen,  GK>th.  sinista  Superl.,  Lith.  sSnas),  Lat.  sin-ior^ 
sSn-ex,  Gen.  aenis;  I. -Eur.  root  wes-,  *to  clothe'  (O.  Ind.  vas-,  Tdstra-,  N.,  'cloth- 
ing,' Arm.  z-gest,  Gk.  tcr-B-fis,  Goth,  vasjan,  vasti  F.),  Lat.  restis ;  I. -Eur.  *aStB(i)-, 
'axle'  (0.  Ind.  ^kSa-,  Gk.  A^w^  0.  H.  G.  ahsa,  Lith.  aszls,  O.  SI.  osl),  Lat. 
axis;  I. -Eur.  ^pdtis  Nom.  Sg.  ^O.  Ind.  p^tis,  '  master,'  Gk.  v6ais)j  Lat.  p6tis. 

§  148.  Ijat.  r  for  intervooalio  sibilant.     Intervocalic  s  became  h  in  Greek, 
e.g.  €iw  for  tvJw  (L-Eur.  *euso),  and  was  dropped,  e.  g.  yivto^y  yiyow  Gten. 
(I.-Eur.  *gdn6s-ds),  but  in  Latin  it  appears  as  r,  e.  g.  uroj  gSnSriSj  having 
probably  passed  through  the  stage  of  voiced  s  (z),  a  stage  at  which  the  sibilant 
remained  in  Oscan,  e.  g.  ezum  '  esse,'  while  it  suffered  rhotacism  in  TJmbrian, 
as  in  Latin,  e.  g.  erom.     The  grammarians  often  quote  Old  Latin  forms  with 
intervocalic  8,  e.g.  loses,  VcUesiij  Fusii  (Quint,  i.  4.  13  ;  cf.  Ter.  Scaur.  13.  13  K. 
FusiuSf  asay  loses);    dost,  arbosem,  robosemy   helusa  'holera,'  loehesum  'liberum' 
(Paul.  Fest.  48.  19;  11.  ao  ;  71.  la;  86.  30  Th.)  ;  r  pro  s  littera  saepe  antiqui 
posuerunt,  ut  maiosibuSf  mdiosihuSy  Icisibus,  fesiis  (id.  359.  i  Th.)  ;  pignosa  (id. 
960.  II  Th.)  (for  other  passages  see  Miiller  ad  Paul.  Fest.  p.  15),  and  often 
refer  similar  forms  to  the  Sabine  dialect  (e.  g.  Paul  Fest.  6.  36  Th.  aurum  .  .  . 
alii  a  Sabinis  translatum  putant,  quod  illi  ^  ausum '  dicebant ;   id.  18.  3  Th. 
Aureliam  familiam  ex  Sabinis  oriundam  a  Sole  dictam  putant,  quod  ei 
publice  a  populo  Romano  datus  sit  locus,  in  quo  sacra  faceret  Soli,  qui  ex 
hoc  'Auseli'  dicebantur,  ut   'Yalesii/   'Papisii'  pro  eo  quod  est  Valerii, 
Papirii ;  Yarro,  ap.  Yel.  Long.  69.  8  K.  (cf.  L.  L.  vii.  97)  gave  fasena  as  Sabine 
for  Lat.  hcarena.  Yarro  (L.  L.  vii.  96)  quotes  examples  of  this  older  spelling  from 
the  Carmen  Saliare ;  Livy  speaking  of  Sp.  Furius  Fusus,  the  consul  of  464  b.  c. 
says  that  some  of  his  authorities  spelt  the  name  Fusio-  (iii.  4.  i  Furios  *  Fusios' 
scripsere  quidam)  ;  on  the  inscription  with  the  Carmen  Arvale  (C.  I.  L.  i.  38) 
we  have  Loses  *  Lares' :  enos,  Lases,  iuuate ;  in  the  most  ancient  piece  of  Latin 
preserved  for  us,  the  Praenestine  fibula,  Numosioi  ^  Numeric '  (xiv.  4133  Manios 
med  fefaked  Numasioi),  and  in  the  Dvenos  inscr.  Toiiesioi  ^Tuteriae/  But  words 
of  the  literary  period  with  intervocalic  s  are  either  (i)  dialectal,  e.  g.  dmOsiuSf 
a  gallant  (Sabine  ?,  see  Nettleship,  Coniribuiions,  s.  v.),  or  (2)  foreign  loanwords, 
e.g.  ffoesum  (Gaulish;  cf.  gaesaii,  Gaulish  mercenaries,  C,  G.  L,  v.  71.  23,  O.  Ir. 
gai)  (so  dsXnus,  Idser^  rUsa,  stser^  &c.),  or  (3)  had  originally  ss,  whether  derived 
from  I.-Eur.  tt,  e.  g.  oaesus  for  *caet-tu8  from  coedoy  from  ns  (I.-Eur. ~ntt,  Ac), 
e.g.  vicisimus  older  vieenaumus  (ch.  ii.  §  66)^  formdsitSj  older  fonnonsus  («'&.),  from 
I.-Eur.  ss,  e.  g.  quaesOy  older  quaes- so^  a  different  word  from  quaero  (ch.  viii.  §  33), 
ndsus,  older  nassum,  or  from  some  other  consonant-group.     This  older  ss  was 
after  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  written  s  after  the  close  of  the  Republic,  but 
Quintilian  tells  us  that  cattssae,  ceasus,  divissiimeSy  &c.  was  the  spelling  of  Cicero 
and  Yirgil  (i.  7.  ao  quid  quod  Ciceronis  temporibus  paulumque  infra,  fere 
quotiens  s  littera  media  vocalium  longarum  vel  subjecta  longis  esset,  gemina- 
batur  ?  ut  '  caussae,  cassus,  divissiones ' :   quomodo  et  ipsum  et  Yergilium 
quoque  scripsisse  manus  eorum  decent),  and  this  spelling  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  MSS.  of  Plautus,  Yirgil,  &c.  (see  ch.  ii.  §  199).     After  a  short 
vowel  ss  remained,  e.  g.  fXssus.   QudsVlus,  p&siUits  (cf.  piisus)  are  said  to  show  the 
same  reduction  in  the  pretonic  syllable  as  6/eUa  (beside  offa^  mdmiUa  (beside 
mamma)  (ch.  ii.  §  130) ;  rather  the  Dim.  qwisiUtis  was  formed  from  *quaS"los 
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after  Bhotacism  had  ceased  to  operate ;  miser  (on  the  spelling  myMr  see  ch.  ii. 
$  i6,  p.  99)  has  been  explained  as  a  loanword  from  the  Greek  (jxvffap&s)y 
like  other  adjectives  expressive  of  nuances  of  feeling,  e.  g.  hUdris  older 
hUarus  (Gk.  Ikoftds).  An  initial  s  is  not  rhotacized  when  it  comes  after  the 
final  vowel  of  a  preposition,  &c.,  in  a  compoundi  e.g.  p6-8Uus  from  po-, 
a  byform  of  ah  (L-Eur.  *kp6)  and  the  P.  P.  P.  of  nno,  but  the  final  s  of 
a  preposition,  &c.,  in  a  compound  is  rhotacized  before  an  initial  vowel,  e.  g. 
dtr-imo  from  dis-  and  imOf  diribeo  from  dis-  and  hdbeo.  Furvus  points  to  an 
earlier  trisyllabic  fus'uo-  (cf.  aroum  from  trisyllabic  aruuniy  $  68),  a  by- 
formation  of  fuS'CUSf  and  Minerva  to  ^Menes-ud  (the  word  is  a  quadrisyllable  in 
Plant.  Bacch.  893,  Attius,  Trag.  127  R.),  but  before  consonantal  v  we  have  s 
dropped  with  ^  Compensation '  in  di-veUo,  dt-vendOy  &c.  Other  examples  of  forms 
with  r  beside  forms  with  a  are  niaereo  (mae8tu8)j  g^  {ges^ai,  ges-tum),  haurio 
\^haus-{a)if  /iaua-ium),  quaero  {quaea'tua;  but  quaea{a)ivij  quaea(a)Uum  come  from 
9t(aes(s)o,ch.  viii.  §  33),  Ethiria  {Etruact)^  auria{aua-cuUo),  ndrea  {tiSa-{a)um)f  and  ob- 
lique cases  of  S-stems,  e.  g.  funeria  {/unea-tua),  iineria  (pnua-iua),  verberia  {aubverbua- 
tam  Plant,  ap.  Fest.  444. 15  Th.),  hiinSria  {Jumeatua)  ;  by  analogy  of  these  oblique 
cases  r  has  found  its  way  into  the  Nominative  of  honor  (older  honoa),  arbor 
(older  arboa ;  cf.  arbuatum  and  arborSiuin)^  odor  (older  odos),  &c.  (ch.  vi.  §  7). 
(For  a  fuller  list  of  examples  of  the  Latin  and  Umbro-Oscan  treatment  of 
L-Eur.  intervocalic  a,  see  Conway,  Vemer'a  Law  in  Italy).  The  change  of  inter- 
vocalic «  to  r  is  a  common  occurrence  in  language.  English  r  corresponds 
to  Gothic  z  in  words  like  ^  ore '  (Goth,  aiz-,  I. -Eur.  *ayes-,  Lat.  aea,  aeria  Gen.), 
and  in  Polish  a  word  like  mole,  '  can,'  has  a  trilled  sound  of  the  voiced  sibilant 
that  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  r  (see  B.  B,  xv.  pp.  270  sqq.). 

(  149.  Initial  Sibilant  before  Oonsonant:  (i)  before  unvoiced  consonant : 
L-Eur.  root  st&-,  *  to  stand '  (0.  Ind.  sth&-,  Gk.  ardais,  Goth,  stajs,  O.  SI.  stati 
Inf.), Lat.  atdrBf  at&tio ;  L-Eur.  root  sper-,  *  to  strike  with  the  feet '  (O.Ind.  sphur^, 
Gk.  aftaifiWy  Engl,  spurn,  Lith.  spiriu),  Lat.  aperno ;  I.-Eur.  root  skand-, '  to  spring' 
(O.  Ind.  skand-,  Gk.  aKOMULKrfipov^  a  springe,  O.  Ir.  ro  se-scaind, '  he  sprang'), 
Lat.  aoando.  Similarly  we  have  8(r-,  e.  g.  in  Lat.  strdtuaj  atramen  (cf.  Gk.  arpvroij 
0Tpa;/id),  apT'  in  apritusy  acr-  in  aerSbia,  a  ditch  (Lett,  skrabt,  '  to  scrape '),  while 
aU-  of  O.  Lat.  atldtuaj  aUdtaria  {aUatt)  navia  has  become  class.  Lat.  I-  of  Idtuay  broad. 

(a)  Before  voiced  consonant:  L-£ur.  rootsneighS-,  *  to  snow'  (Zend  snaeSaiti, 
Gk.  vfi^ti,  dyd-ypupot  for  *dya-ayi^s,  O.  Ir.  snechta,  W.  nyf,  Gk)th.  snaivs,  Lith. 
anSgas,  O.  SI.  snfigu)  Lat.  nivem  Ace. ;  I.-Eur.  root  snft-  (O.  Ind.  snft-,  '  to 
bathe,'  Gk.  yrix^y  I  swim,  O.  Ir.  sn&im),  Lat.  ndre]  I.-Eur.  root  sl6g-  (Gk. 
Kayya(tUf  to  slacken,  Ai^a>,  to  cease,  O.  Ir.  lac,  '  weak/  W.  llag,  O.  H.  G.  slach, 
Engl,  slack),  Lat.  langueo;  I.-Eur.  root  sleub-  (Goth,  sliupan,  Engl,  to  slip), 
Lat.  lUbricita;  L-£ur.  root  smerd-  (Lith.  smirdSti,  *to  stink'),  LaC  merda; 
Gk.  {a)iaKp6ij  Lat.  mica.  If  we  may  infer  from  the  treatment  of  an  internal 
sibilant  before  a  voiced  consonant,  e.  g.  nldua  for  *nizdo-,  it  would  seem  that 
the  initial  sibilant  was  first  assimilated,  *nnix  for  *sinix  (cf.  Gk.  ^Ao-/i/«ci2ii$ 
for  *^iAo-a/Aci5i;;)  then  dropped,  nix. 

(3)  Before  r.  The  use  of  t  for  I.-£ur.  d  with  r  in  Latin,  e.  g.  dter,  stem  dtro- 
for  *ddiv-,  suggests  that  Latin  r  was  not  voiced,  so  that  it  is  better  to  consider 
sei>arately  the  treatment  of  an  initial  sibilant  before  r.  The  instances  are 
unfortunately  few  and  uncertain.  Lat./rigua  goes  naturally  with  Gk.  ^70;, 
but  it  has  also  been  connected  with  Gk.  ^piaawy  while  Lat.  rigor,  rigid%»»  has 
been  assigned  to  t!iiioi\  Lat.yrtfyo,  strawberries,  has  been  referred  by  some  to 
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Gk.  ^(,  a  grape,  by  othem  to  fraqro^  and  certainly  Lat.  racjbmu»  goes  more 
naturally  with  pi^  than  frSjga,  Whether  Greek  ^'Vof,  ^  originally  began 
with  <r  or  f  is  a  moot  point.  Lat.  ifij^  goes  naturally  with  «e97o,  but  Lith. 
repli6ti,  Zend  rap-,  '  to  go/  suggest  an  L-Eur.  'doublet'  without  the  initial 
sibilant.  The  L-Eur.  root  sreu-, '  to  flow '  (O.  Ind.  sru-,  Gk  ^i(f  )(v,  Lith.  sraviu, 
Ir.  sruaim,  <  a  stream/  O.  H.  G.  stroum),  has  been  sought  in  the  Latin  words 
rumtn^  (Jicus)  Ruminoj  Rumon,  the  old  name  of  the  Tiber  (Serv.  ad  Aeti.  viii. 
63.  90)  and  in  the  name  BiSma  itself ;  Lat.  r&Ha  has  been  connected  with  a^ro, 
Lat  tubus  with  Germ.  Ge-strupp,  and  so  on  [ioT  other  examples  see  Osthoff, 
M.  U.  T.  6a).  On  the  other  hand  Latin  forms  with  initial  r  which  have  in 
other  languages  a  sibilant  before  the  r,  may  come  from  an  I.-£ur.  '  doublet  * 
which  lacked  the  sibilant,  as'  tigo  comes  from  I.-Eur.  teg-,  a  byform  of  the 
root  steg-,  'to  cover/  roof.  Another  possibility  is  that  sir*  may  be  the  Latin 
equivalent,  as  in  our  <  stream,'  &c.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  where 
Lat.  str-  and  sir-,  sr-,  in  other  languages,  represent  an  original  str-  or  an 
original  sr- ;  and  similarly  O.  Lat.  sU-y  of  sWkua^  sttla  and  alis  may  have  been 
originally  tH-  and  not  sU-, 

%  150.  O.  laat.  stl,  si,  sol.  Quintilian  (i.  4.  16)  quotes  sUocub  and  sRUes  as 
O.  Lat.  forms.  The  old  form  sUia  was  retained  in  the  legal  phrase  decemviri 
8tlUibu8Judicandi3  in  Cicero's  time  (Gic.  Or.  xlvi.  156) ;  on  the  Lex  Repetundarum 
of  123-133  B.c  (C.  I.  L.  i.  198)  we  have  once  dis  but  usually  lis,  and  sl.  fvdik 
on  a  Scipio  epitaph  of  c.  130  b.  c.  (i.  38),  sditib  . . .  (x.  1349) ;  cf.  sGoclus]  (v.  7381). 
Stlembus,  slow,  is  quoted  from  Lucilius  (Paul.  Fest.  455.  4  Th.) ;  adoppm  (v.  L 
sUoppus)^  is  used  by  Persius  (v.  13)  to  indicate  the  sound  of  slapping  the  cheek 
when  distended  ^cf.  Ital.  schioppo)  : 

nee  scloppo  tumidas  intendis  rumpere  buccas. 
In  dialectal  names  these  combinations  are  preserved,  e.  g.  Stlaccius  (C.  I.  L.  vi. 
36863,  &c.)  (cf.  Lat.  lacca,a.  swelling  on  the  leg?),  Stlaborius  (Wilm.  1913,  Pom- 
peii) (cf.  Lat.  labor '^)f  Oscan  Slabio-.  In  Latin  the  t  of  stl-  (or  c,  for  U  became 
<^h  §  105)  would  be  dropped,  as  it  is  in  the  name  Fosiius  (cf.  Fosttdus,  Faustulus), 
C,  I.  L.  i'"'.  p.  130)  (cf.  f(3r{c)Hsj  §  157),  leaving  si-,  which  would  become  ♦fl- 
(see  above),  then  ^. 

§  151.  Sibilant  before  voiced  oonaonant  in  middle  of  word.  Lat.  audio 
for  *aus'diOj  from  *au8,  a  byform  of  auria ;  Lat.  pSdo  from  I.-£ur.  pezd-  (M.  H.  G. 
fist,  Pruss.  peisda, '  podex ')  with  o-grade  of  root  in  p6dex  for  *posd-ex  ;  Lat.  sido 
for  *8i-8do  from  the  weak  grade  of  the  root  sed-,  *  to  sit,'  with  t-reduplication 
(ch.  viii.  $  9) ;  Lat.  sOdiis  for  *sus-dua  from  the  root  saus-,  *  to  dry  *  (0.  Ind. 
iu8-,  Gk.  aSof,  Lith.  saQsas,  Engl,  sear) ;  Lat.  nuUus  for  *mas-lus  or  for  *ma8-dus 
(§  III)  (Engl,  mast) ;  Lat.  dUtnus  (O.  Lat.  dusmus),  dilmetunif  dummetum  in  the 
earlier  spelling,  e.  g.  in  Virgil  MSS.  (see  Ribbeck's  Index)  for  *du8metum  (.cf. 
O.  Ir.  doss, '  a  bush ')  (the  dialectal  name  Dusmia  is  found  on  inscriptions,  Eph. 
Epigr,  viii.  138.  830,  both  from  Teate  Marruc).  Lat.  comis  (coamia  on  the  Dvenos 
inscr.)  ;  Lat.  primus  for  ^prismua  (cf.  prisctcs,  priatinua,  Pelign.  prismo-) ;  Lat. 
pomfrium  for  *poa{t)moeiium  (Varro,  L,  L.  v.  143 ;  cf.  Paul.  Fest.  337.  13  Th.)  ; 
Lat.  prBlum  for  *pre8-lum  (cf.  pres-si :  a  Latin  *preso  must  have  existed  beside 
premo,  as  Gk.  Tp4((r)oj  beside  rpiftca) ;  Lat.  qu&lua  for  *(fuas-lua  (cf.  quaaiUua ; 
Lith.  kSszius,  O.  SI.  kofti)  ;  Lat.  cdrius  for  *ca3nua  (cf.  caucus,  Osc.  caanar,  an 
old  man) ;  Lat./anum  for  */danum  (cf.  Osc.  fiisna-,  Umbr.  fesna-,  from  stem 
*f6snft- ;  on  d-«,  see  $  54)  ;  Lat.  Jts-tus^  Jhiae  from  f^-iat,  Osc.  fiisia-) ;   Lat. 
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pdne  for  *po8{t)-n0 ;  Lat.  pSno  for  *po's(i)nOy  a  compound  of  pd-,  a  byform  of  aft, 
ap'  of  aperio  (cf.  O.  Ind.  ^pa,  Gk.  dvo)^  and  sino  [cf.  the  P.  P.  P  po-situSf  and 
Pft.  Ind.  originally po-«ii»,  then  by  false  An&logy  of  pos-itusj  pomi  (ch.viii.  §  39)]  ; 
aSnus,  ahSnus  for  *aye8-no-,  Umbr.  ahesno-),  and  so  with  many  stems  in  -fno-, 
-tno-f  -Ho',  &c.  In  some  of  these  examples  the  sibilant  is  a  development  from 
an  earlier  group  of  sounds,  e.  g.  from  st  in  pomSriumj  p6ney  from  s(t)  in  p^no ; 
similarly  from  {i)  C8j  x  in  luruiy  written  Losna  on  an  old  Praenestine  mirror 
{C.  I.  L.  i.  55),  for  *ltioc-na  (Zend  raoxina-,  '  shining/  Pruss.  lauxnos,  *  stars  '1 ; 
aSnij  aSmenstris  (cf.  ses-ceni)  for  *8exnij  *sex-men8tri8 ;  Wa  from  tero,  Ac.  (other 
examples  in  $  i6a^  ;  (2)  ns  in  (h)dlo  for  *anido  (0.  SI.  ^chati,  *  to  be  fragrant ') ; 
pilum  from  pinso.  The  older  spelling  showed  a  double  consonant  in  these 
cases.  Thus  vSlatura,  the  carrying  trade,  for  *v€x-latura,  from  vehOj  was  probably 
spelt  vellatura  by  Yarro  in  a  passage  {R,  R.i.  2.  14)  where  he  connects  the  woixl 
with  velUij  the  rustic  form  of  villa  ;  a  sibilant  which  came  at  a  later  time  to 
stand  before  a  voiced  consonant  was  similarly  treated,  e.  g.  div^lo  for  dis-vdlo, 
dimota  for  dismota  (S.  C.  Bacch.  C.I.L.  i.  196),  dimitte  ('dismitte'  non  dicas, 
Caper,  97.  7  K.),  di-numero,  di-luo.  In  the  same  way  the  form  9  arose  from  ex 
in  collocations  like  ^-re/fo,  B-moreOy  ^-mitto,  S-numero.  S-luo  (see  ch.  ix.  §  29)  ;  vidin  for 
ridi8'ne  was  shortened  to  vidSn  ( ch.  iii.  §  42).  C&millus  {Camdio  on  old  Praenestine 
epitaphs,  C.  I.  L.  i.  74 ;  1501  a)  was  derived  by  the  Romans  from  a  Greek 
(or  Etruscan  ?)  icdtrfuKos,  meaning  a  servant  of  the  gods  (see  Yarro,  L.  L. 
vii.  34  ;  Macr.  iii.  8.  5  :  Paul.  Fest.  44.  33  Th. ;  cf.  Yirg.  Aen.  xi.  542).  Yarro 
refers  Cdmena  to  an  earlier  Casmenay  which  he  connects  with  carmen  {L.  L. 
▼ii.  26).  How  CasmiUus  and  Caamena  (if  the  word  ever  existed  in  this  form) 
failed  to  become  *C(lmillu8,  *Cdmena  is  not  clear.  The  group  rsd  became  rd 
(through  *rrdj  for  rs  becomes  rr)^  e.  g.  hordeum  (cf.  0.  it.  G.  gerstA,  Germ. 
Gerste) ;  turdus  (Lith.  strSzdas,  0.  Ir.  truit,  Engl,  throstle).  The  I.-Eur. proto- 
type of  ciistos  (Goth,  huzd,  Engl,  hoard),  ?iasta  (Goth,  gazds,  'a  sting,'  Germ. 
Gerte,  Engl,  yard,  0.  Ir.  gat)  may  have  had  sth-,  not  -zdh-. 

QudsiHus  from  *qua3-lo8  (class,  gudlioi)  shows  that  8l  remained  later  than  the 
change  of  intervocalic  s  to  r  ($  148).  Dustnus  Adj.  occurs  in  Liv.  Andronicus 
(end  of  third  cent  B.C.)  (Trag.  39  R)  dusmo  in  loco.  Plautus'  videti  for 
videsnCf  ai7i  for  aisne^  &c.  show  that  the  law  was  operative  in  his  time. 

§  162.  Sibilant  before  r  in  middle  of  word.  Lat.  UrSbrum  for  ^cerisrum 
(O.  Ind.  fifras-,  *the  head ')  ;  Lat.  crdbro  for  *crdsro  (Lith.  szirszfi,  O.  SI.  sriiseni)  ; 
fibra  for  fisra  {cf./Uum  for  ♦yfsZwm,  Lith.  gjsla,  'a  sinew');  Lat.  tSfi^brae  for 
^teTiisrae  (0.  Ind.  t^misrA,  from  t^mas-,  *  darkness,'  Germ.  Dftmmerung );yun^&ris 
for  *funSS'ris. 

§  168.  Asolmilation  of  sibilant  to  preceding  r,  1.  Lat. /arreus  for  *far8ais 
(Umbr.  farsio-,  cf.  O.  SI.  brasino,  '  food  * ;  Goth,  barizeins,  *  made  of  barley ')  j 
Lat  torreo  for  *tor8eo  (0.  Ind.  trS-,  Gk.  ripaofuu);  Lat.  ferre  for  */er'ae;  Lat.  velle  for 
*rei««;  Lat  erro  for  *er«o (Goth. airayan,  *to  mislead,'  Germ,  irren);  Lat.  garrio  for 
*ffar8io  (Lith.  gaTsas,  *  noise ')  ;  Lat.  pcrrum  from  L-Eur.  *pr80-  (Gk.  vpdffw)  ; 
Lat  terruncius  for  *ter8;  older  ♦<m-  (Gk,  rptsi).  This  rr  from  rs  was  when  final 
reduced  to  r,  e.  g.  ter  (scanned  as  long  by  position  in  Plautus)  (ch.  ii.  (  133), /ar, 
Gen.  /arris.  Before  f  the  s  kept  its  place,  and  the  r  was  dropped,  e.  g.  testSmentum 
for  ^tersta-  from  older  *triatn-  (Osc.  tristaamento-) ;  tosttta  for  *tor8his. 

An  8  {as),  arisen  out  of  an  earlier  te,  &c.  was  not  assimilated,  e.  g.  versus  for 
*verttus,    rursus   and   receraus  for  *rcr«rWu«,   ars    beside  far,      Latin   rs  was 
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pronounced  like  88,  as  we  see  from  the  pun  in  Plautus,  Pers.  740  Persa  me 
pessum  dedit)  and  often  came  to  be  written  ssj  and  after  a  long  vowel,  s ; 
hence  mssus  and  rusns,  in&osum,  prosay  &c.  (see  ch.  ii.  §  199). 

§  154.  Assimilation  of  preceding  dental  to  the  sibilant.  Lat.  sudsi  for 
*8rid88i  from  suddeo ;  concusai  from  cmiciitio,  &c  ;  po8aum  for  *p6t(e)8unu 
Similarly  in  the  final  syllable,  ko^pe8  for  *ho8pet8,  mUes  for  *miUi8  ;  this  ~es  is 
short  in  classical  poetry,  but  probably  long  by  position  in  Plautus  (ch.  ii.  §  133). 

§  155.  Ijat.  ss  for  tt.  Before  r  we  find  8t  for  ft,  e.  g.  pidestris  for  *pedet'iri8 
from  pedeSf  Gton.  peditis,  aasestrix  Fern,  of  assessor,  and  perhaps  at  the  end  of 
a  word,  e.  g.  est,  3  Sg.  Pros,  of  Mo.  But  in  other  cases  U  became  ss^  e.  g.  tisus, 
older  u8SU8y  from  titoi-  (older  ottor,  oetor)  for  *ut'tus,  usio  for  *ut-iio,  *oit-tio  (Osc. 
oittiuf  *  usio/  beside  Pel.  oisa  *  usa '  is  best  explained  as  *oit(i)tions) ;  sof&saus 
from.  JSieor,  8&ssus  from  aideOf  morsus  from  mordeo,  percuisus  from  per-cdlOj  ^per-cddo^ 
&c,  all  formed  by  adding  the  participial  TO-suifix  (see  ch.  v.  §  37)  to  the  root  of 
the  Terb.  In  the  second  cent.  b.  c.  some  verbs  whose  root  ended  in  a  guttural 
followed  the  analogy  of  these  verbs,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  their  Perfect 
Indicative  Active,  e.  g.  spargo^  sparsi  made  ^parstUj  as  ardeoj  arai  made  araus ; 
tergOf  terai  made  terauaj  as  mordeoy  morai  made  moraua.  But  in  the  period  of  the 
older  literature  these  false  forms  in  -stis  had  not  established  themselves ; 
Paul.  Fest.  quotes  mertat  for  meracU  (57.  16  Th. ;  cf.  89.  96) ;  Quintilian 
^i.  4.  14)  says  :  *■  mertare '  atque  *  pultare  '  dicebant ;  and  Nonius  (179.  4  M.) 
quotes  from  Yarro  tertus  for  (eraua^  and  from  Accius  mertare  for  meraare.  Exfutiy 
explained  by  Paul.  Fest.  57. 16  Th.  as  exfuai  (cf.  cwi-fnto,  futtilia,  futilia)  has  been 
referred  to  ♦/iWtis,  P.  P.  P.  of  a  verb  *fw},  to  shake  (O.  Ind.  dhu-) ;  if  it  comes  from 
fwndo  it  must  represent  an  older  ^fudij^itia,  a  byform  of  ^fud'tus  as  al{%)tua  of 
(d-tua ;  so  maUtuSj  drunk  (the  Romance  forms  attest  tt)  for  *mad{i)iu3j  like 
adgrettua  (§  109).  J^s^is,  este^  &c.  from,  edo,  to  eat,  must  be  due  to  the  analogy  of 
dmd'ti3f  ama-tey  &c.  ;  so  cont'eatua  beside  comeasua.  FSruntOf  &c.  for  */eront't6d  (ch. 
viii.  §  57),  rehemenier,  if  for  *vehement-ter  (ch.  ix.  §  a)  retain  t  in  the  same  way. 

§  156.  Other  groups  with  a  sibilant.  When  a  sibilant  came  between  two 
labials  or  gutturals,  the  first  was  dropped,  e.  g.  aapcrtc  for  *aba-porto,  diaco  for 
*diC'8co  (cf.  di-dic-t),  sescini  for  ♦s«x-ren«,  *aeca-ceni.  Similarly  pat  becomes  at  in 
oetendo  (but  0.  Lat.  obatinet)  beside  obatrudOf  obaHno. 

As  ra  became  rr,  and  la  became  U,  so  ra,  la  before  a  consonant  become  r,  2, 
e.g.  hordeum  for  *hor8deum,  cUnua  for  *ai»nua  (Lith.  elksnis),  pemay  the  ham, 
from  I.-£ur.  *persn&-,  *  the  heel '  (Gk.  m-ipvoy  Goth,  fairzna,  0.  Engl,  fyrsn. 
Germ.  Ferse  ;  cf.  0.  Ind.  p.^rini-),  but  an  unvoiced  consonant  preserves  the  sat 
the  expense  of  the  r,  I,  e.  g.  ioatua  for  *tar8tua,  poaco  for  *poraco  (O.  H.  G.  forscdn, 
Germ,  forschen),  properly  for  *prk8io  from  the  root  prei-  of  precor,  &c.  (On 
these  groups  see  the  next  paragraph.) 

§  167.  Loss  of  Consonant  in  Group.  It  is  convenient  here 
to  bring  together  the  various  examples  of  the  loss  of  consonants, 
when  they  occur  between  two  other  consonants,  or  in  some  un- 
pronounceable combination  (cf.  Engl.  *  hal(f)penny,'  *  Satur(n)- 
day,' '  be(t)st,'  *  cas(t)le,'  *  go(d)6pel ').  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  decide  whether  the  consonant  was  already  ejected  in  what  we 
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call  the '  Indo-European  period,'  e.  g.  mTsk-,'  to  mix '  (Lat.  misceo, 

O.  Ir.  mescaim,  W.  mysgu  Inf.,  O.  H.  G.  miseu),  for  *mlt-st-, 

from  the  root  meik-, '  to  mix  '  (O.  Ind.  mis-rd-,  *  mixed,*  Lith.  su- 

m^szti, '  to  get  mixed  '),  with  the  addition  of  the  Inceptive  suffix 

(ch.viii.  §  ai),  or  whether  its  ejection  is  due  to  the  phonetic  laws 

of  Latin,  e.g.  Ima  (on  an  early  Praenestine  mirror  Lostm)  for 

*lu(c)sna  (Zend  raox&na-, '  shining,'  Pruss.  lauxnos,  *  stars  *). 

A  consonant  between  two  others  is  dropped  in  such  groups  as  : 

(i)  l(o)t,  l(c)fl,  r(o)t,  r(o)fl,  r(t)o,  fl(c)t,  8(t)l,  8(c)l,  o(t)fl,  r(t)B 

or  r(d)8,  e.  g.  ullus  for  *ulctuSy  muUi  for  *mulcsi,  forth,  O.  Lat. 

forctu  (§  1 1 8),  tortuB  for  ^torctus,  torsi  for  *torcsi,  corculum  for 

*cort-culum  from  cor(d)ypastum  for  ^pasctum,  O.  Lat.  */w,  class,  lis 

for  stlis  {sells)  (§  150),  nox  for  ^nocts^  ars  for  *arts,  arsi  for  *ar(lsi. 

(2)  r(g)n,  r(g)m,  r(d)n,r(d)m,  r(b)m,  e.  g.  7(ma  for  *urgna  (cf. 
nrceus),  tormetdum  for  ^torgmentum,  from  torqueo^  omo  for  *ordno 
(cf.  orcKno),  vermina,  gripes  (Gk.  <TTp6<f>os,  Paul.  Fest.  571.  12  Th.) 
for  *verdmi7ia  from  verto^  sarmentum  for  ^sarhmetitum  from  sarpo. 

The  first  consonant  is  dropped  in  groups  like : 

(3)  (t)8C,  (c)flo,  (p)flp,  (p)8t,  (p)80,  (8)p8,  (n)gn,  (r)8t,  (r)80, 
e.  g.  esca  for  ^etsca  from  edo,  disco  for  *dicsco  (§  156)  (cf.  dt-dtc-i), 
asporto  for  *apsporto  from  abs  (ch.  ix.  §  12)  and  porto,  ostendo  for 
^opstendo  from  obs  and  tendo  (but  obsthidtns,  O.  Lat.  obstinet,  &c.), 
Oscus,  older  Opscus  (Obscus)  (see  Fest.  212.  24  and  234.  29  Th.), 
ip#«  for  *ispse^  ignis  for  ^engnis  (I.-Eur.  *n^i-,  O.  Ind.  agni-, 
Lith.  ugnis,  O.  SI.  ognl  See  M,  S.  L,  viii.  236),  /asttgium  for 
^farstigium  (cf.  O.  Ind.  bhretl-,  '  a  point,'  Engl,  bristle),  Tnscus 
(Umbr.  TvrscO'  and  Tusco-). 

(4)  (c)Bn  or  (g)sn,  (c)b1  or  (g)8l,  (o)Bm  or  (g)8m,  e.  g.  lUna  for 
*lusna  (Praen.  Losna)  for  ^lucsna,  tslum  for  ^teslum  for  *tecslum, 
dla  for  *asla  for  *agsla,  siibtemen  for  ^subtesmen  for  *stibtecs7neu. 

The  group  wc^  is  preserved  in  junctus,  defunclus,  anteclass.  quinc- 
tuSy  but  drops  the  c  in  class,  quintus,  late  Lat.  deftmtus  (C,  I,  L, 
iii.  2137),  santus  (v.  81 36),  nantus  (iii.  1635. 4),  &c.  (see  ch.  ii.  §§  70, 
95),  and  cf .  conctione  miswritten  for  contione  on  the  Lex  Repetun- 
darum,  i.  198.  18).     The  group  ncs  remains,  e.  g.planxi,  lafut. 

§  158.  other  ezsmplea.  On  the  forms  cats  for  *cal{c)8y  calx^  and  men  for 
*fner(c)8f  merXf  see  ch.  ii.  §  las;  they  are  likefarsi  for  yarcsi^/ulsi  for  */ufc«,  mvUsi 
for  *mt42c9t.     Like  for{c)U3  isfertuniy  O.  lAt.  ferctum,  a  sacrificial  cake,  from  a  lost 
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verb  */ergo^  to  bake  (cf.  O.  Ir.  bairgen  'bread  *) ;  also/orfiM  from  farm,  O.  Lat. 
iertus  ($  155)  from  Urgo,  aartus  from  sardo.  Cf.  fulmentum  (or  fulcmmhan,  quemtUj 
for  *quercnu3.  The  b  of  *ainbe,  around,  is  dropped  in  am-terminif  am-caeMy  am-aigStea, 
&c.  (seech,  ix.  §  16),  and  the  loss  of  the  d  in  indu-  in  similar  circumstances  prob- 
ably led  to  its  being  ousted  by  in,  e.  g.  imperaior,  mgredi  (O.  Lat.  induperator, 
indugredi,  ch .  iii.  §  15).  The  sibilant  is  dropped  in  hofrdeum  for  horadeum  (O.  H.  6. 
gersta),  turdiia  for  *tur8du8  (Engl,  throstle  ;  cf.  Lith.  strSzdas),  pema  (Goth, 
fairzna.  *  the  heel ' ;  O.  Ind.  pirBni-),  cUntta  (cf.  Lith.  elksnis  for  ^elsnis)  (see 
$  156)  ;  also  in  inquamy  coinquo  if  these  stand  for  *ind-aquam,  co-ind-aquo,  but 
remains  in  eoctd  if  this  stands  for  encata  (Lith.  Inkstas,  '  kidney ').  Like  aaporto, 
&c.  are  auactpio  for  *8upa-cipio,  cutulit  (Gharis.  937.  a  K.)  for  apatulit  (ahahdit). 
Poaco  represents  *por'aco  (O.  H.  G.  forscOn,  Germ,  forschen),  L-Eur.  pr(t)-8to- 
like  *mI(!K)-s&o-.  The  group  nat  remains  in  monatrum,  &c.  but  becomes  at 
between  yowels,  e.  g.  moatellum.  Like  faadgitMn  is  ieatdmenium  for  *teratamenhan 
(Osc.  tristaamentud  Abl.). 

The  weakening  of  a  root  often  produces  an  unpleasing  consonant-group 
which  has  to  be  changed  and  often  becomes  unrecognizable.  Thus  the  I.-Eur. 
weak-grade  of  de&-  (of  the  numeral  '  ten/  I. -Eur.  *ddlm)  appears  in  the  word 
for  hundred  as  d&-,  which  is  changed  to  i-  (I.-Eur.  *&mtom  for  *d&intom, 
ch.  yi.  §  76  ;  Lat.  centum  beside  d^m) ;  the  weak-grade  of  the  root  gen-,  'to 
be  bom/  appears  in  Lat.  gnahta,  which  in  class.  Lat.  lost  its  initial  g  ($  119)- 
Similarly  *Udtua  from  the  root  tel-  of  toOa,  &c.,  became  Idiua,  '  carried '  (§  105 ), 
and  aU&taaf  from  the  root  stel-  of  O.  SI.  stelj^,  '  I  extend/  was  reduced  to  the 
same  form  Idtua,  'extended,  broad*  (§  146).  Other  initial  consonant-groups 
ayoided  in  Latin  are  </r-,  en-,  <tf-,  sm-,  to^,  utt-,  &c.  (see  this  chapter  passim\ 

§  169.  Assimilation  of  Consonants.  The  loss  of  a  consonant 
in  a  group  is  often  really  due  to  assimilation.  Thus  the  loss  of 
M  in  hordeum  for  horsdeum  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the 
assimilation  of  *  to  r  in  the  group  rs,  e.  g.  horreo  for  *horseo.  In 
the  case  of  Assimilation,  as  of  Ecthlipsis^  it  is  often  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  Assimilation  already  existed  in  'the  I.-£ur. 
period'  or  not.  Assimilation  plays  a  great  part  in  the  com- 
pounding of  Prepositions  with  verbs,  e.  g.  acciirrere  for  ad^cur^ 
rere,  O,  Lat.  ommenians  for  ob-mentans^  peUXge  (Plant.)  for  per^ 
legCy  aUUgare  tor  ad-ligare  (the  assimilated  form  had  so  established 
itself  by  the  time  of  Pliny  that  he  treats  it  as  a  simple  verb  and 
re-compounds  it  with  ad,  ad-alligare)^  but  the  unmodified  forms 
of  the  preposition  were  oft«n  restored  in  spelling  at  least  (thus 
Servius  ad  Aen,  i.  616  says  that  applicat  was  the  spelling  for- 
merly in  vogue,  adplicat  the  spelling  of  his  own  day),  a  restora- 
tion which  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  restoration  of  the 
unweakened  form  of  the  vowel  in  verbs  like  e-neco  (older  enico), 
intel-lego^  &c.  (see  ch.  iii.  §  31).     Examples  of  Assimilation  are: 
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po,  e.  g.  oC'Caeco,  suc~cnrro;  pf,  e.  g.  of-flctna  (O.  Lat.  dpt-^cina), 
9vf-j%cio ;  bg,  e.  g.  og-g^ro^  ivg^ero ;  bm,  e.  g.  ommenfans  (quoted 
from  Liv.  Andron.  from  Festus  218.  i4Th.,  and  explained  by  obrnd- 
nens^  *  waiting';  of.  C.  0,  L.  v.  37.  3  ommentat:  expectat)^  summitto^ 
dmitto  (for  ammitto^  eh.  ii.  §  127)  (but  9mitto\gluma  for  ^glub^ma 
from  ^/tfi(7.  £  is  assimilated  to  r  in  Prepositional  Compounds  like 
*urripio,  and  before  n  becomes  m  in  scamnum  (of.  scabellum), 
amnegaverit  (C.  I.  L.  vi.  1467a),  &c.  (§  loa),  though  in  Preposi- 
tional Compounds  the  spelling  with  b  is  usually  retained,  e.  g. 
ab-nego ;  of  (rather  o(B)f,  §  157),  e.  g.  ^J^ro  from  ex-fero ;  to,  e.  g. 
ac-curro,  hoc  for  ^hod-ce ;  tf,  e.  g.  a/f<?r(? ;  dg,  e.  g.  ag-gero ;  dl, 
e.  g.  al-luoy  pel'luviae,  water  for  washing  the  feet,  Icipillus  for 
*lapid-lus ;  dm,  e.  g.  i  amentum  from  ra^(7 ;  dn,  e.  g.  an»nuo,  mer^ 
cennarius  from  merced- ;  tp,  e.  g.  ap-pdreo  ;  tq,  e.  g.  qnicquam  ; 
dr  (tp),  e.  g.  ar-ndeo ;  ds  (ts),  e.  g.  as-stdeo ;  In,  e.  g.  collis  (Lith. 
k&tnas),  but  ultui  had  originally  a  short  vowel  between  I  and  n 
(Gk.  d>\ivrj);  Id,  e.  g.  per-cello  (of.  clddes),  but  t;aW<?  from  vdlMe, 
calda  from  c&ltda;  Is,  e.g.  collum^  O.  Lat.  (?(7//t^«  (Goth,  hals 
Masc.),  r^//^  for  ^vel-se  (of.  e^-^^) ;  m  and  »  are  assimilated  in 
Compounds  of  the  Prepositions  com-^  in,  and  the  Negative  Prefix 
i«-,  e.g.  col-laudo,  il-ldbor,  illaudabilis,  cor-ruo,  ir-nw,  ir-Htvs, 
con-necto  or  conecio,  im-mitto,  im-mlmor,  and  similarly  the  final  -m 
of  eliam,tam,&;c.  was  often  written  n  (ch.  ii.  §  65)  before  an  initial «, 
e.  g.  etian-num  fan-ne  (eh.  ii.  §  135) ;  nl  (as  in  Engl.  *  eleven,'  Mid. 
Engl,  enleven),  e.  g.  cdrolla  for  ^coran-la,  Admullus  for  ^Aomdn- 
lus ;  p1,  e.g.  Atella  (Osc.  Aderl-),  agellus  for  ^agerlus  (of.  Rupellex 
non  *  superlex,'  Probi  App.  198.  14  K.) ;  rs,  e.  g.  torreo  for  ^torseo 
(cf.  Gk.  T€p(To\jLai),  ferre  for  ^fer-ae  (of.  «*-*^).  On  the  Assimila- 
tion of  «  to  a  following  voiced  consonant,  and  the  consequent 
lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel  by  '  Compensation/  e.  g. 
qudltts  (older  qualhis)  for  ^qtias-lus  (cf.  quasilltis),  see  §  151,  on 
a  like  treatment  of  n  before  s  or  J',  ib,,  and  on  the  Assimilation 
of  Mediae  to  Tenues  (e.  g.scripfiis  for  ^scribfus), cet-fe  for  *ced(i)le\ 
Tenues  to  Mediae,  e.  g.  ab-duco  from  ap-  (I.-Eur.  *ap6),  see  §  95. 
In  dialectal  Latin  nd  became  nn  as  in  Osc.  upsanno-  '  operando-/ 
whence  dispenntte  and  distenmte  (Plaut.)  (see  eh.  ii,  §  71);  on 
the  pronunciation  ss  for  r^  (cf .  russus  for  rursus),  see  ch.  ii'. 
§  104. 
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§  160.  AMimilation  in  Freposition  oompoanded  with  Verb.  The  passages 
of  the  Roman  grammarians  dealing  with  this  subject  are  enumerated  by 
Brambach,  Lat.  Orth,  pp.  994  sqq.  Lucilius  declared  it  to  be  immaterial 
whether  one  wrote  d  or  c  in  adcwrere,  accurrere  (ix.  25  M.)  : 

'adcurrere'  scribas 
dne  an  c,  non  est  quod  quaeras  eque  labores^ 

but  seems  (though  the  reading  is  doubtful)  to  have  insisted  on  the  necessity 

of  distinguishing  ad'bUere  (from  ad  and  haeto)  and  alh-bUere  (from  ah  and  baeto) 

(ix.  37  M.) : 

'abbitere'  multum  est 

d  siet  an  b ; 

{absimUis  seems  to  have  been  discarded  in  Latin  for  dissimiliSf  through  fear  of 
confusion  with  adsimilis)  ;  he  pronounces  in  &your  of  peJlicio  (ix.  32M.) : 

in  praeposito  per 
*  pelliciendo/  hoc  est  inducendo,  geminate  1. 

Similarly  Priscian  (i.  5a  7  H.)  quotes  peUegej  peUucet  from  Plautus. 

The  MSS.  of  Plautus  and  Terence  show  great  prevalence  of  Assimilation  ; 
Plautus  puns  on  adaum  and  assum^  Poen.  279 : 

Milphio,  heus  ubi  tu  ^s?  Assum  apud  te  eccum.  At  ego  elixus  sis  nolo, 

where  however  the  MSS.  read  adsumy  and  Stilo  (end  of  second  cent.  b.  c.) 
derived  aa-siduus  'ab  asse  dando '  (Cic.  Top,  ii.  10).  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  the  unassimilated  forms  to  be  the  older,  and  the  assimilated  the  more 
recent  (see  Dorsch  in  the  Prager  phUol.  Studient  1887).  In  the  Herculanean 
papyri  the  preposition  is  generally  not  assimilated,  e.g.  ^adsiduo/  4nridens/ 
*  inlita/  *  adfini/  but  *  imminet/  'imp^riis'  {Class,  Rev.  iv.  44a).  The  byform 
d  of  06  originated  in  an  assimilated  form,  e.  g.  before/-  in  the  verb  d-JluOf  to  be 
abundant  (cf.  alhHndo)y  often  confused  in  MSS.  with  af-fluoj  to  flow  to  (see 
Nettleship,  ContribiUions,  s.  v.  inffiuo)j  and  before  m-,  r-,  e.  g.  d-mitto,  d-veUo,  the 
forms  ammiUOf  &c.  being  avoided  apparently  through  fear  of  confusion  with 
compounds  of  o^ ;  in  classical  spelling  ad  is  assimilated  usually  before  c-,  e.  g. 
ac-apio  (sometimes  before  q-,  e.  g.  ac-guiro),  before  y-,  e.g.  aggrMior^n^  ad-gredior^ 
before  1-,  e.g.  aUigars  but  adluerej  adloqui  (Velius  Longus,  p.  61  K.),  before p-, 
e.  g.  ap-p9nOj  rarely  ad-ponoy  before  r-,  e.g.  arripio  and  ad-tipioy  before  s,  e.  g. 
as-sldeo  and  ad-sideoy  ad-sum^  before  t-,  e.  g.  at-tribuo  ;  com-  is  assimilated  before 
I'f  e.  g.  ed-l^uniy  col-ldco  and  con-locoy  before  r-j  e.  g.  ccr-rigo,  and  becomes  con- 
before  C-,  d'y  /-,  g-y  j-y  ti'y  Q-y  8-y  t'y  V'  \  Oil  cx  SCO  ch .  ix .  §  29 ;  iri'  is  assimilated  before 
m-,  e.  g.  im-mitto  (becoming  tm-  also  before  b-,  p-),  occasionally  before  r-,  e.  g. 
ir-ruo  and  in-ruoy  not  so  often  before  l-y  e.  g.  in'ludo  and  il-ludo  ;  ob-  is  assimilated 
before  c-,  e.g.  oc-curro,  before/-,  e.  g.  o/-/endo,  before  g-y  e.  g.  og-g^Oy  before p-,  e.  g. 
op-p&rioTy  and  occasionally  before  m-,  e.  g.  ob-mdneoy  0.  Lat.  om-mentare ;  per-  is 
assimilated  before  /-,  e.g.  pd'liciOy  pel-lego  and  per-lego ;  sub  is  assimilated  before 
C-,  e.  g.  suc'Curro  before  /-,  e.  g.  suf-jhroy  before  g-y  e.  g.  sug-gSroy  before  p-,  e.  g. 
sup-ponoy  and  optionally  before  m-y  e.  g.  sum-mitto  and  sub-mittOy  and  r*,  e.  g.  sur- 
ripui  (contracted  surpui)  and  sub-ripui ;  trans-  often  becomes  frd*  before  j-y  d-y  Uy 
tn-y  n-y  e.g.  trd-do  {irans^dere  attested  by  Donatus  for  Terence,  Phomi,  2,  where  all 
our  MSS.  have  tradere)  ;  before  J-  we  find  oo-  in  coicioy  &c.,  pe-  in  pejirarey  a  later 
spelling  of  perjerare  (see  Georges,  Lex.  Worif,  s.  v.)  (cl  ptiiwi  Plant  rnic  6ia  (B) ) 
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(cf.  Ital.  Qennigo  for  Lat.,  Jdnuarius).     (See  Brambach,  LeU.  Orth,  pp.  996  sqq. 
on  the  Assimilation  of  Prepositions  on  Inscriptions,  and  the  Indices  to  CI.L.) 

§  161.  Other  examples  of  Assimilation.  If  Festus  (95a.  7  Th.)  is  right  in 
saying  that  both  petna  and  pesna  were  0.  Lat.  words  for  '  a  wing,'  we  must 
suppose  penna  to  be  the  deyelopment  of  the  former,  while  the  latter  (from 
*pet3nd-)  would  become  *pSna  (cf.  luna  for  *lucifna)  ;  annus  is  most  naturally 
derived  from  *at'no-  (Goth.  a))n  Neut.,  *a  year*).  The  assimilation  of  e  to 
a  following  t  was  a  feature  of  dialectal  (e.g.  blatta  for  ^blacta,  Lett,  blakts, 
'a  bug')  and  Late  Latin  (see  ch.  ii.  $  95).  Like  gluma  from  glubo  is  rumentum 
(glossed  by  '  abruptio'  Paul.  Fest.  369. 12  Th.)  from  rumpo ;  like  ramenhim  from 
rado  is  caementum  from  caedo,  (On  the  reduction  of  mm  after  a  long  vowel  or 
diphthong  to  m,  e.g.  *caemmentum  to  caementumySee  ch.  ii.  §  127).  For  dp  we  have 
0.  Lat.  topper  (see  ch.  ix.  §  7)  for  *fod-per  (on  quippe,  quippiam^  see  ch. x.  $  7).  Idcirco 
is  sometimes  spelt  icdrco  (see  Brambach,  HUlfsbilcfUeinj  s.  v.).  Whether  nm 
became  mm,  e.  g.  gemma,  or  rm,  e.  g-  germeny  is  discussed  in  §  80,  and  whether 
exdmen  represents  ^exagmen  or  ^ex-aga-men  in  §  116.  In  the  Probi  App. 
(198.  a6  K.)  we  have:  amygdala  non  'amiddula';  the  gd  of  fng{i)duii 
ifrigda  Probi  App.  198.  3  K.)  became  dd  (cf.  fridamj  C.  /.  L,  iv.  991 ;  Ital. 
freddo,  &c.), 

§  162.  Lengthening  by  Compensation.  Closely  connected 
with  the  Assimilation  of  Consonants  is  what  is  called  the  *  Com- 
pensatory '  Lengthening  of  Vowels,  where  the  assimilated  con- 
sonant lends  itself  rather  to  increase  the  length  of  the  preceding 
vowel,  so  that  the  loss  of  the  consonant  is,  as  it  were^  compensated 
by  the  additional  quantity  of  the  vowel.  (English  examples  are 
*lady,*  ^maid/  *rain,'  'thane.')  Qudlus,  for  ^quds-ltis  (cf. 
qudS'illus,  §  148),  is  in  the  older  spelling  qva(lu9,  UnAelus  for 
^anhenslu*  is  anhellm,  velum  for  ^vexlum  (cf.  vexillum)  is  vellutfi, 
cut  la,  a  pot  (later  olla),  for  *atixla  (cf.  auxilla)  is  aulla^  &c. ;  the 
Adjective  ending  -oms  for  *o-went-to-  (ch.  v  §  65)  is  in  the  older 
spelling  'OnssuSy  -o&sus  (see  Brambach^  OrtA,,  p.  268,  and  the 
Indices  to  Ribbeck's  Virgil  and  Studemund's  Apogi*aph  of  the 
Ambrosian  Palimpsest  of  Plautus) ;  dumetum  for  ^dusmetum  is 
in  Virgil  MSS.  dummetnm,  as  diminuo  is  in  Plautus  MSS.  dim- 
minuo  [cf.  dirrumpo,  Bacch,  441  (C  D),  but  diitr-  (B)],  and  so  on. 
(On  the  spellings  with  double  consonant  in  the  MSS,  of  Plautus, 
Virgil,  &c.,  see  ch.  ii.  §§  127-133,  where  the  question  is  discussed 
how  far  a  long  vowel  with  a  single  consonant  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  a  short  vowel  with  a  double  consonant  in  Latin. 
On  the  lengthening  of  a  vowel  before  «*,  see  ch.  ii.  §  144,  and  for 
additional  examples  of  the  loss  of  «,  x  with  'compensatory' 
lengthening,  §  151  above.) 
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§  168.  Assimilation  of  Syllables.  The  change  of  the  older 
Perfect-f onns  cScurri^  mimordi,  pipo^ci,  pipugiy  &c.  to  cuciirri,  md^ 
mardi,  pSposci,  pupupi,  &c.  (see  eh.  viii.  §  43)  shows  the  partiality  of 
Latin  for  the  complete  assimilation  of  two  neighbouring  syllables. 
The  I.-Eur.  dissimilation  of  *q*enq*e,  *five/  to  *penq-e  (§  116) 
(O.  Ind.  panca,  Lith.  penkl,  &c.)  is  not  seen  in  Lat.  quinqiie ; 
quercus  (for  ^querquus),  querquetum  may  be  another  example,  for 
O.  Engl,  furh,  our  '  fir/  points  to  I.-Eur.  ♦perq'^-  (cf .  Vibo  from 
I.-Eur.  pib-,  O.  Ind.  pibami,  O.  Ir.  ibim).  The  same  similarity 
of  initial  and  following  syllable,  whether  an  original  similarity 
preserved  in  Latin  or  first  produced  by  the  Latin  partiality  for 
a  repetition  of  the  same  sound,  is  seen  in  words  like  cincinnus, 
a  curl  (Gk.  KULvvoi),  quiiqutliae^  shreds  (Gk.  KomcvX/mdna),  barba 
for  *farba  (Engl,  beard,  O.  SI.  brada),  querquira,  agT^e,  mur- 
mur (Gk.  iJLopfx6pa>\  upHpa  (Gk.  liro\lr),  furfur^  tintinno^  cucHmis, 
turtur^  &c.  But  in  Vulgar  Latin  we  find  qu  becoming  c  when 
a  following  syllable  has  qu,  e.  g.  cinqve  for  quinque,  cesquo  for 
quiesco  (Bersu,  die  GuUuralen,  p.  98). 


CHAPTER  V. 

FORMATION   OF   NOUN   AND   ADJECTIVE   STEMS, 

§  1.  I.  STEM-SUFFIXES.  We  have  seen  how  the  several 
sounds  of  the  Latin  languag^e  were  written  (eh.  i.),  and  pro- 
nounced (eh.  ii.),  and  what  original  or  '  Indo-European '  sounds 
they  represent  (ch.  iv.).  We  have  now  to  see  how  Latin  words 
were  formed,  and  how  the  Latin  process  of  formation  was  related 
to  the  '  Indo-European/ 

For  the  forming  of  words  we  find  sounds  combined  into  roots, 
and  these  developed  into  stems ;  thus  the  sounds  t,  e,  and  g,  are 
combined  into  the  root  teg-, '  to  cover '  (Lat.  teg-o^  teg-metiy  tectus 
for  ^6^'tus,  tdff-a  with  O-grade  of  root),  which  is  further 
developed  into  the  stems  toga-  (Lat.  Nom.  Sg.  toga,  earlier  *logd, 
Gen.  PI.  foffd-rum,  &c.),  t^men-  (Lat.  Nom.  Sg.  legmen^  Gen. 
iegm^uM,  earlier  ^tegmen-es^  &c.)  by  the  addition  to  the  root  of 
the  stem-suffixes  -a-,  -men-.  It  is  these  stem-suffixes,  used  in 
the  making  of  Nouns  and  Adjectives^  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  this  section. 

§  2.  SufflzeB  ending  in  -6,  -ft  (Nouns  and  A^jeotives  of  the 
First  and  Second  Declension).  -6-,  -A-.  -0-,  which  shbuld 
rather  be  called  the  S-o-suffix,  since  it  alternates  with  &  (e.g. 
I. -Eur.  Voc.  Sg.  of  Masc.  o-stems  ended  in  -e,  *6Ws,  *  O  horse,' 
Gk.  Zttitc^  Lat.  eqiie,  &c.)^  is  associated  with  the  Masc.  and 
Neut  Gender.  -A-,  which  should  rather  be  called  the  a-suffix, 
since  it  alternates  with  &  (e.g.  I.-Eur.  Voc.  Sg.  of  Fem.  a-stems 
ended  in  -&,  *eLwfir,  *  O  mare ' ;  cf .  Hom.  Gk.  vvfi<f>d)^  is  associated 
with  the  Fem.  Gender.     Hence  the  5-  and  a-suffixes  were  used 
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in  Adjectives,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  newo-,  Masc.  and  Neut.,  *newa-, 
Fem.  (Gk.  v€{F)oSi  v4(F)ov,  vi{F)d,  Lat.  ndvos,  novom,  nova,  Sec). 
Special  circumstances  have  however  produced  a  few  instances 
of  Fem.  o-stems  and  Masc.  a-stems.  Thus  Lat.  fdffti*,  Gk. 
<^i;yoy  are  Fem.,  being  names  of  trees;  and  Lat.  agricola,  when 
it  passed  from  its  original  abstract  sense  of  '  field-tillage  *  into 
the  concrete  sense  of  a  ^field-tiller,'  became  Masc.  (cf.  Gk. 
*i;ca2;id-,  youth,  v^avias^  a  youth).     (See  ch.  vi.  §1.) 

Of  the  many  uses  of  the  6-suffix,  two  may  be  selected  for 
particular  notice:  (i)  in  Abstract  Nouns  (Nomina  Actionis), 
these  having  the  accent  on  the  root,  e.g.  L-Eur.  *g6no-,  'pro- 
duction '  (O.  Ind.  janam,  Gk.  y6vos),  from  root  gen-,  *  to  produce ' ; 
(2)  in  Nomina  Agentis,  these  having  the  accent  on  the  sufiix, 
e.g.  L-Eur.  *tor6-,  '  a  piercer'  (Gk.  ropos),  from  root  ter-,  *to 
pierce ' ;  I.-Eur.  *pr6ko-,  *  an  asker'  (Lat.  ^}rScus^  a  suitor),  from 
root  pre&-, '  to  ask/  The  root  in  all  these  examples  shows  the 
o-gi-ade  (ch.  iv.  §  51). 

The  a-sufiix  is  similarly  used  in  Abstract  Nouns  (Nomina 
Actionis),  e.g.  L-Eur.  *bhuga,  *  the  action  of  fleeing'  (Gk.  <t>vyri, 
Lat./i^a),  from  the  weak  g^rade  of  the  root  bheug-,  '  to  flee.' 

How  far  these  simple  suffixes  -5-  and  -a-  have  been  combined 
with  others  to  form  the  large  number  of  suffixes  which  end  in 
the  letter  6,  or  the  letter  a,  e.g.  -io-,  -ia-,  -to-,  -ta-,  -tuo-,  -tua-, 
-tro-,  -tra,  &c.  need  not  be  discussed  here.  In  Latin  we  find 
them  more  used  in  the  older  stages  of  the  language,  while  fuller 
suflixes  seem  to  be  required  in  the  classical  period;  thus  per- 
vtcus  (from  the  root  weik-, '  to  fight,'  Lat.  vinco)  is  O.  Lat.  for 
per-vicdx^  and  squdlus,  Enn.,  became  squdlidus.  The  Verbal  Noun 
used  as  Infinitive  by  the  Umbro-Samnite  nations  was  probably 
a  Neuter  5-stem,  e.g.  Osc.  ezum^  Umbr.  erom  from  root  Ss-,  *to 
be,'  Lat.  esse;  Osc.  deicum  corresponds  to  Lat.  dtcere,  Osc. 
moltaum  to  Lat.  muU'are)\  and  at  all  periods  of  Latin  we  see 
a  tendency  to  make  rough-and-ready  coinages  of  words  with  the 
help  of  these  simple  sufiGixes,  e.g.  Camay  from  ^cdr{p)n-,  flesh, 
the  goddess  of  the  vital  organs,  to  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated 
by  Junius  Brutus  in  510  B.C.,  Carda  (or  Cardea\  from  ^cardan-, 
a  hinge,  the  goddess  of  hinges,  noia,  *  a  say-no '  from  nolo,  in 
Caelius'  punning  description  of  Clodia  (Quint,  viii.  6.  53). 
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§  3.  Latin  5-  and  ft-Bufflxes ;  other  examples.  Lat.  uncus  from  *onco8 
(O.  Ind.  arak^,  Gk.  oyxci)  from  the  root  ank-,  ^  to  bend  * ;  Lat.  dolus  (Gk.  doAof), 
perhaps  the  0-grade  of  a  root  del- ;  Lat.  jugum  (O.  Ind.  jxtgAmy  Gk.  (vy6vf 
Goth,  juk  Neut.,  O.  SI.  igo  Neut.)  from  the  root  yeug-,  '  to  join ' ;  Lat.  pldga 
(Gk.  vkryYTf)  from  the  root  plftg-,  *  to  beat ' ;  eon-viva  from  vIdo,  to  enjoy  oneself 
(e.g.  GatuU.  v.  x  ;  Plant.  Pers.  30  nines  mecnm ;  so  vita  Plant.  Trin,  477 ;  cf. 
Non.  14.  16  M.  sicnti  qni  nunc  est  in  snmma  laetitia,  ^viyere*  eum  dioimus) ; 
parcus  from  parco  ;  with  lengthened  root  ooimga  (cf.  tSgr-iUa,  ng-iila,  and  oe^re, 
if  from  *tlga^  *rBga,  *ala,  Verbal  Nouns  from  the  roots  t^g-,  rSg-,  k6l- ;  cf.  §  93). 
Of  early  forms,  and  occasional  coinages,  may  be  mentioned  :  condus  and  promus 
from  oondo,  promo,  e.  g.  Plant.  Pseud,  608  condus  promus  sum,  procurator  peni ; 
trdha,  a  harrow,  for  which  Virgil  substituted  (inyented  ?)  the  form  trahea  (cf. 
the  note  of  Servius  on  G,  i.  164  traheaeque  :  Epenthesin  fecit  causa  metri,  ut 
^  navita.'  traha  autem  vehiculum  est  a  trahendo  dictimi ;  nam  non  habet 
rotas),  from  tmhOy  like  sSra,  the  bolt  of  a  door,  from  seroy  to  join  ;  from  aio  was 
formed  Aius  LocuHus,  the  god  to  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated  in  gratitude 
for  the  supernatural  warning  against  the  attack  of  the  Gauls,  390  b.c.  ;  from 
pando,  Panda,  the  goddess  of  opening,  after  whom  was  named  the  Panddna 
porta  (Varro,  L,  L.  v.  49),  the  Oscan  name  of  the  goddess  being  Patana*. 
Nonius  quotes  pervicuSf  stubborn,  persistent,  from  Accius  (Trag,  158  R.)  : 

sed  p^ruico  Aiax  £nimo  atque  aduorsdbili, 

derived  from  pervinco,  to  be  stubborn,  persistent,  as  we  may  see  from  the 
assonance  of  Ennius  {Trag.  408  R.) : 

peruince  pertinici  peruic&cia  ; 

00a  and  nda,  from  coeo  and  nolo  are  quoted  from  Caelius  by  Quintilian  (viii.  6. 
53):  quadrantariam  Glytemestram,  et  in  triclinio  coam,  in  cubiculo  nolam  ; 
so  perhaps  coitfeta  sus,  for  sus  cum  JHu,  explained  by  Paul.  Fest.  (40.  28  Th.)  : 
quae  cum  omni  fetu  adhibebatur  ad  sacrificium ;  Domi'duca,  Pro-niiba  (an 
epithet  of  Juno),  Juga  (another  epithet  of  Juno),  Lua,  Vica  Poia,  nodi-luca, 
sangui-suga.     Scriha  was  the  early  word  for  *  a  poet '  (Fest.  499.  19  Th.). 

§  4.  -I6-,  -I A-  (-Y6-,  -YA-).  It  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish in  Latin  the  I.-Eur.  suffixes  (i)  -y6-,  -ya-,  (2)  -ty6-, 
-Xya-  (by  some  written  -ayo-,  -ay a-),  for  as  we  have  seen  (eh.  iv. 
§  65))  y  after  a  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a  word  became 
vocalic  2  in  Latin,  so  that  Lat.  medius  from  I.-Eur.  *mMh- 
yo-  (O.  Ind.  mddhya-,  Gk.  ii.i(<T)<rosi)  is,  unlike  the  O.  Ind. 
and  Greek  forms  of  the  word,  a  trisyllable.  The  weak  grade  of 
I. -Eur.  -y6-,  -Ky5-  (or  -yS-,  -tyS-,  §  2)  seems  to  have  been  -Y-, 
-1- ;  e.  g.  Goth,  bruks,  '  useful,'  for  ^briikts,  I.-Eur.  *bhrug-t-, 
*bhrug"y5-  (-yS-),  from  the  root  bhreug"-,  *  to  use,  enjoy  *  (Lat. 
fruor) ;  Goth,  hairdeis,  *  a  herd,  shepherd,*  for  *hairdis ;  and  this 
opened  the  way  to  a  confusion  of  io-  stems  with  i-stems.  Another 
byf orm  seems  to  have  been  -iy6-,  -iya-,  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  trt-iya-,  *  third,' 
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Horn.  Ok.  irpoOvyL-tri^  a  form  which  would  in  Latin  shorten  the  1 
before  the  following  vowel,  and  become  identical  with  I.-Eur.-Xyo-. 

These  10-  suffixes  have  three  chief  uses  in  I.-Eur. :  (i)  to 
form  Verbal  Adjectives,  especially  Gerundives,  the  Neuter  and 
Fern,  being  often  employed  as  Verbal  Nouns,  e.g.  I.-Eur. 
*s6q"-yo-,  *  requiring  help  or  company '  (Lat.  sScins ;  cf .  O.  Ind. 
saciya-.  Ok.  &'0<r<njTrjp  from  ^6<r<ro-)  from  the  root  sSq--,  'to 
accompany'  (O.  Ind.  sac-,  Ok.  (irofxai,  Lat.  seqiwr).  Similarly 
Latin  eayimius  in  the  sense  of  eximeftdus  (e.g.  Ter.  Hec.  66  utin 
eximium  neminem  habeam?  'am  I  to  make  no  exception?'); 
Lat.  studium  from  studeo,  Lat.  exuviae  from  exuo;  pluvia  from 
pluo;  {2)  as  a  secondary  suffix  of  Adjectives,  the  Neuter  and 
Fem.  being  often  used  as  Abstract  Nouns ;  often  too  in  Com- 
pound Adjectives;  e.g.  L-Eur.  *patrlyo-  (O.  Ind.  pitriya-,  Ok. 
Trdrpios,  Lat.  patrius)  from  the  noun  *pater-  (I. -Eur.  pit&r-,  Ok. 
Trarrip,  Lat.  pdter);  Lat.  somnium  (O.  Ind.  sv&pnyam,  O.  SI. 
suntje,  stLnije)  from  somnus^  stem  *somno-  (O.  Ind.  svdpnas, 
O.  SI.  sunii);  Jja,t,  faUi-Jurius  froixi  falrus  and^w*,  discordia  from 
discars ;  (3)  in  Adjectives  which  have  a  sense  of  comparison  or 
distinction,  indicating  a  special  locality,  direction,  &c.,  e.  g. 
I.-Eur.  *mSdhyo-  (O.  Ind.  mddhya-,  Ok.  /ui^(<r)<ros,  Lat.  mMim) ; 
I.-Eur.  *&lyo-  (Arm.  ail.  Ok.  aAAo9,  Lat.  dlitut,  Goth,  aljis); 
Gk.  defto9  has  this  suffix,  while  Lat.  dexter  (Gk.  bt^ir^pos)  has 
the  -tero-  suffix,  which  has  the  same  force  (§  16).  So  in  some 
Ordinal  Numbers,  e.g.  Lat.  tertitis  (cf.  O.  Ind.  trtiya-,  Goth. 
]7ridja,  O.  SI.  trettji,  ch.  vi.  §  61). 

A  notable  use  of  this  suffix  in  the  Italic  languages  is  in  the 
formation  of  Proper  Names.  While  in  all,  or  most,  of  the  other 
I.-Eur.  languages  Compounds  were  used  for  Proper  Names,  the 
son  taking  a  Compound  slightly  varied  from  the  father's  (e.  g. 
Gk.  ^LvO'Kpirris,  son  of  Aivo-KA^y,  Teut.  Walt-bert,  son  of 
Wald-ram),  the  Italic  stocks  employed  simple  stems  with  this 
10-  suffix,  e.g.  Lat.  Lucius,  Stdtius^  &c.,  which  correspond  to 
some  contracted  or  'pet '-names  in  the  other  I.-Eur.  nations, 
e.g.  Gaul.  Toutius,  a  familiar  shortened  form  of  Toutio-rix,  Gk. 
Ztvftdy,  for  the  more  ceremonious  Zcvf-iTrwos,  &c.,  Acvici?  beside 
Afvic-tTriroy,  &c.  (see  Fick,  Personennamen). 

The  Oscan  inscriptions  enable  us  to  distinguish  two  varieties 
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of  this  suffix  in  Patronymics  (or  family  names)^  which  cannot 
so  easily  be  distinguished  in  Latin:  (i)  -yo-,  in  Patronjrmics 
derived  from  praenomina  (what  we  call  *  Christian  names ')  in 
-o,  e.g.  Osc.  Uhtavis,  Lat.  Ocfdvius^  the  patronymic  derived 
from  Lat.  Octavus;  Osc.  Stat  is  from  a  praenomen  *Stato-. 
The  Oscan  suffix  is  in  native  characters  written  -is  (i.  e.  -is),  in 
Latin  characters  -w,  in  Gk.  -ly:  (a)  -lyo-,  in  Patronymics 
derived  from  praenomina  in  -yo-,  e.g.  Statiis,  a  patronymic 
from  the  praenomen  Statis  (stem  *Statyo-).  This  suffix  is  in 
Oscan  characters  -iis,  in  Latin  characters  -ies,  in  Gk.  -i^y.  To 
these  we  may  add  a  third  variety,  -iyo-,  apparently  the  un- 
shortened  form  of  -tyo-.  This  is  used  in  ceremonious  language  on 
inscriptions  bearing  the  names  of  magistrates,  &c.,  and  is  written 
-i(s,  Gk.  -€tcy,  e.g.  Viinikiis,  'Af6et€9,  both  quaestors.  How  far 
Latin  spellings  like  Clodeius,  Publeiug,  Farei?is,  if  they  are  genuine 
Latin  forms  and  not  dialectal,  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
normal  forms  Clodtns.  PubUus.  Farius  is  hard  to  determine. 
The  diphthong  ei  in  O.  Latin  may,  as  we  have  seen,  represent 
the  weakening  of  an  original  -ai-  (-oi-)  in  the  unaccented 
syllable,  e.g.  occeido,  as  well  as  an  original  -ei-,  e.g.  deico ;  it 
may  also  be  a  graphic  expression  of  the  long  simple  vowel  t, 
for  this  -ei'  came  to  be  pronounced,  and  in  time  spelt,  in  the 
same  way  as  i ;  and  before  another  vowel  i  would  be  shortened 
to  ^.  Thus  Osc.  Bovaiano-  was  in  Latin  Bov^num  througli 
^Boviauum  from  *Boveianom  ;  Osc.  Pumpaiians  is  Lat.  Pom- 
peiamus ;  Osc.  Maraio-,  Falisc.  Mareio-,  is  Lat.  Mariti9  (cf . 
Umbr.  pemaio-,  *in  front/  postraio-,  'behind,*  in  Lat.  anticus, 
posticus).  Analogous  to  the  Oscan  -Tyo-  as  opposed  to  -fyo-  is 
perhaps  the  Latin  use  of  the  full  ending  ^ius^  as  opposed  to  the 
shorter  -is  or  -i  (with  -i-  like  Osc.  -is  ?),  in  names  of  magistrates ; 
for  example,  on  the  S.  C.  de  Bacchanalibus  (C /.  Z.  i.  196)  the 
consuls'  names  are  Marcius  and  Postumiiis,  but  the  names  of  the 
clerks  who  *  scribendo  arfuerunt '  are  Claudi,  Valeria  Miniici. 

As  the  lO-suffiix  is  often  added  as  a  secondary  suffix  to  Verb- 
stems  (e.g.  piiisio  and  pinso,  ch.  viii.  §  15),  so  it  is  added  to 
Nouns.  O-stems  either  drop  their  final  vowel  before  it,  e.g. 
somn-iuni,  or  show  -Syo-  which  became  -So-  (ch.  iv.  §  66)^  e.g. 
aureus.     (On  rustic  -<?<?-  for  -10-,  see  ch.  ii.  §  10).     This  ending 
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was  often  assigned  to  other  stems,  e.g.Jlammeu9(A'Stem),corfieiiit 
(U-stem),  viteus  (I-stem),  to  denote  material.  The  TER-stems 
augmented  by  -io-  produce  in  Latin  a  numerous  class  of  Neuter 
Nouns  indicating  the  place  or  instrument  of  an  action,  with  the 
ending  -tdrio-  corresponding  to  Greek  -rrypto-,  e.g.  andi-torium, 
*  the  place  of  hearing/  deversorium  for  *deverMorium,  *  a  lodging- 
place,'  scalp'lorium^  *an  instrument  for  scratching'  (Martial 
xiv.  83).  (Cf.  Gk.  PovXeV'Tripiov,  ipyaa^TTJpiov,  both  indicating 
place,  Kava-TTipLGVy  *  instrument  for  burning,'  KpL-rqpiovy  *  means  of 
deciding ').  (On  Fern,  -fmia  in  Late  Lat.  see  Bonseh,  CoUeclaueay 
p.  197.)  Similarly  we  have  'fnonium^-'mdnia  from  MEN-stems, 
e.  g.  dUmouia  and  dttmonium  (cf.  dftmentifin),  fdmoninm  (on  the 
spelling,  see  Nettleship,  Contributions^  s.v.)  froin  JIanten,  an  ending 
extended  to  tristt^monia^  sanctt-monia^  &c.  The  Adj.  ending  -drius 
(from  dno9y  ch.  iv.  §  1 60)  was  to  some  extent  supplanted  by  -dris  in 
later  Latin  (ch.  iii.  §  16),  though  the  popular  speech  retained  the 
older  forms  (e.g.  vlnariuij,  forms  which  should  perhaps  be  restored 
to  various  lines  of  Plautus  (see  Langen,  Beit  rage  ^  p.  324 ;  e.  g. 
wilitariiSj  Pseud.  1049).  The  same  may  be  true  of  'dlius  and 
•dlis,  &c.,  e.  g.  mdn7mlium :  iY)(^€ipCbiov  (Gl.  Cyrill.),  dvilinm  (ib.) 
A  common  ending  of  Abstract  Nouns  is  -Uia  (often  -ities),  e.  g. 
laetitia  from  laetus,  like  militia  from  miles  (see  also  YE-stems, 
f  51), -^tium,  e.g,  servitiuniy  Jtdgitinniy  Idnitium,  From  N-stems 
we  have,  e.  g.  cdlofiia,  in  O.  Lat.,  *  a  dwelling-place '  (Plant.  Anl. 
576  :  lit  conmutet  coloniam). 

-&rio-  and  -ari-,  -&lio-  and  -&li-.  Caper  (p.  103.  9  K.)  approves  the  old  form 
vinarius : 

YsM&  istaec  vinaria  sunt,  vinaria  ceUa  : 
Yulgus  adhuc  retinet  de  prisca  verba  loquella  ; 

and  similarly  atrameniarium  (p.  108.  3  K.)  ;  but  Probi  Appendix  (p.  198.  7  K.) 
primipilaris,  non  <  primipilarius.'  (For  other  examples  of  'Uriusy  -aUuSj  see 
ROnsch,  CoUectan^  pp.  196,  so8  ;  Neue  ii^.  p.  158.) 

Other  examples  of  lO-stem  Compounds.  From  Jus  and  ^0  was  formed 
jur\i)-gium ;  so  tttigium  ;  from  dicoy  Judicium,  uulicium  ;  from  eo,  coniitiumy  ej^tiunif 
initium  (cf.  §  77) ;  similarly  i>ra«m}um  from  ento,  incendiunty  suaplrium,  disddiwn, 
connubiutrij  mbaidiumf  aedi-fkiuniy  lecti-steniimny  stilli-didiumj  obsSquium  [wrongly 
declared  (Cicero  ap.  Quint,  viii.  3.  35  ;  but  cf.  Lael.  xxiv.  89)  to  be  n  coinage  of 
Terence,  for  it  is  used  by  Plautus  {Baecfi.  io8a)  and  Naevius  (Don.  ad  Ter. 
Andr.  i.  i.  40)]  and  txsvquiae^  excubiue,  suppttiae,  rindhnia  from  rinum  and  dctno^ 
incQria  fix)m  cur<ij  &o. 

Y 
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§  6.  -U6-,  -UA-.  Here  again  the  two  I.-Eur.  forms  of  the  suffix, 
(i)  -w6-,  -wa-,  (a)-  iiw5-,  -iiwa-,  (or  -awo-,  &c.)  are  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish in  Latin,  where  w  after  a  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  became  vocalic  u  at  first,  though  it  might  afterwards  become 
a  consonant  by  the  process  of  Syncope  described  in  ch.  iii.  §  13, 
e.g.furvvi,  which  must  have  been  trisyllabic, /»*«(?*  (ct.  fus-cus), 
at  the  time  when  *  between  vowels  became  r  in  Latin.  An 
original  -S.w5-,  -Sw5-,  -6w5-  would  also  become  -«^-,  and  in  time 
'V8'  in  Latin  (ch.  iii.  §  24,  p.  174),  so  that  the  exact  origin  of  the 
Latin  suffix  -ikh,  -vd-  is  often  doubtful.  Another  element  of 
confusion  is  that  the  weak  grade  of  the  I.-Eur.  suffixes  -w5-, 
-uw6-  (-we-,  -tlwS-,  see  §  2)  was  u,  which  opened  the  way  to 
these  stems  coalescing  with  u-stems. 

The  UO-suffix  is  much  used  in  Latin  and  in  Teutonic  in 
adjectives  denoting  colour,  e.  g.  Lat.  Ae/vvs  (O.  H.  G.  gelo,  Engl, 
yellow,  from  ^gh^l-wo-) tfurvus^Jldvus,  rdvns,  &c.  Greek  Verbal 
Adjectives  in  -rcos  for  ^-t^Fos,  with  Gerundive  force,  e.g. 
bi<aKT4os,  requiring  to  be  pursued^  capable  of  being  pursued  (cf. 
O.  Ind.  kdrtva-,  k&rtuva-,  'requiring  to  be  done*),  are  in  Latin 
represented  by  formations  in  -nnSy  e.  g.  caeduua,  exctjmus,  prae- 
ctpuus,  conspicuu^^  while  another  class  of  Verbal  Adjectives, 
denoting  state  or  condition,  end  in  -tlvtis^  e.  g.  ndlivus,  capfivns^ 
votivus.  These  Adjectives  in  -tivns  seem  to  be  derived  from 
Verbal  Nouns  with  a  TlO-suffix  or  a  Tl-suffix  (cf .  furt^mut 
from  ^furti'y  a  stem  seen  in  KAy.furtim^  ch.  ix.  §  4 ;  sementivn^ 
from  sementu^  Late  Lat.  seme?ifiiim,  Ronsch,  Collect,  p.  209), 
though  some  have  tried  to  connect  them  with  Sanskrit  Gerund- 
ives in  -tavy^-,  e.g.  O.  Ind.  kartavy^-,  'requiring  to  be  done.' 
(See  Thurneysen,  Feria  auf  -io^  p.  41 ;  von  Planta,  Gramm.  Osk.- 
Umbr,  i.  p.  169),  while  Verbal  Adjectives  of  the  same  sense  in 
-ii;«^,  e.  g.  rSndivus  [cf .  cadivu9  (morbus),  *  the  falling  sickness,' 
in  Gaulish  Latin,  e.  g.  Marc.  Emp.  xx.  93],  anb-sSclvns,  O.  Lat. 
voctvos  from  vocare  (classical  v&care),  may  come  from  Verbal 
Nouns  with  an  lO-suffix.  The  forms  de-ctduus,  vctcuus  are  not 
phonetic  developments  of  these^  but  follow  the  analogy  of 
Gerundive  Adjectives  like  caeduus^  excipuus^  &c. 

§  e.  I.-Eur.  stems  in  -w6-.  I.-Eur.  *gs!-w6-,  *  alive,  lively  *  (O.  Ind.  jIvA-, 
0.  Ir.  biu,  W.  byw,  Goth,  qius,  Lith.  g^as,  0.  SI.  2ivu),  Lat.  riri« ;  I.-Eur. 
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♦laiwo-,  *left*  (Gk.  Aeu(f)^s,  O.  SI.  l€vu),  Lat.  laevuSj  probably  connected  with 
Engl,  slow,  from  Teut  ^slaiwa-.  Similarly  Lat.  caivus  (O.  Ind.  knlva-)  ;  Lat. 
scaevus  (Gk.  (rKai{f)6i)  ;  Lat.  divus  (GK>th.  hlaiv  Neut.  '  tomb/  O.  Engl,  hl&w, 
hl«w,  *  hill,'  esp.  *  grave-hill,'  So.  law)  from  the  root  ilei-,  *  to  lean,  slope.' 

The  thematic  yowel  is  inserted  inI.-Eiir.*widh-^wo-,  'unmarried,  widowed ' 
[0.  Ind.  vidh^va-,  Gk.  i^-iBtos ;  of.  Goth.  viduvO  (n-stem),  O.  81.  vidova,  *  a 
widow,'  O.  Ir.  fedb,  W.  gweddw],  Lat.  vtduus,  from  the  root  weidh-.  *to 
separate,'  of  Lat.  di-vido,  &c. 

$  7.  Iiatin  Verbal  Adjectives  in  -uos,  -ivus,  -tivus.  Rel^cuus  (rather 
rdicuos)  is  a  word  of  four  syllables  in  Plautus,  and  indeed  in  all  the  Republi- 
can literature,  though  it  afterwards  became  rdiguos  and  finally  relicua ; 
similarly  dfUatus,  &c.  (see  Bersu,  die  Outturalen^  p.  59).  This  ending  -uus  (-iW), 
indicating  state  or  condition,  is  seen  in  conHnuuSj  inginuua,  assiduus  (whence 
the  Adverb  cisnduo,  for  the  sake  of  a  pun  with  which  Plautus  coins  the  form 
acciihuOf  True.  4aa),  exiffuu8,  ambiguus  [though  we  find  other  Compounds  like 
prodigus  from  dgo  (jprodigivus  in  the  Comm.  Lud.  Saec),  indiffus  from  ^«o  with  the 
0-suiBx]  ;  from  first  conj.  verbs  we  have  druusj  irriffuus  {irriffivua  Cato),  vdcuur, 
{vocivus  Plant.)  ;  from  ineo  we  have  Inuva.  Derivative  lO-stems  from  these 
are  e.g.  reltquiaej  ddiquium.  Examples  of  Adjectives,  &c.  in  -uus,  derived  from 
nouns,  are  :  annuits  from  annus  (0-stem),  Minerva  for  *mene3-ud  (cf.  O.  Ind. 
manas-vin-,  '  intelligent '}  from  *menes-,  Mntelligence '  (O.  Ind.  minas-,  Gk. 
tt4v€(r-)f  a  quadrisyllable  in  Plautus  (ch.  iv.  §  148),  strSnuus  (cf.  Gk.  aTfnjvoij 
health,  Engl,  stem,  Pruss.  sturnawiskan,  *  earnest ' ' ,  pairuus  from  pdier  (R-8tem\ 
Another  example  of  a  Gerundive  Verbal  Adjective  in  -uus  is  pascuuSf  fit  for 
pasture,  intended  for  pasture,  with  which  Plautus  contrasts  aruus,  fit  for 
ploughing  (True.  149)  : 

non  aruos  hie,  sed  pascuos  ager  est; 

(cf.  Cic.  de  Rep.  v.  a.  3  agri  arvi  et  arbusti  et  pascui),  whence  arvum,  with 
O.  Lat.  aruae  Plur.,  a  field  for  ploughing.  Of  Nouns  and  Adjectives  in  -ivuSf 
-ira,  which  some  would  make  Derivative  lO-stems  of  Adjectives  in  -uua  {reci- 
divus  from  reciduus  ;  but  cf.  ddiquium,  religuiae  from  ddicuuSf  relieuus)^  examples 
are  :  intemScivus  (cf.  iniemecio  and  intemecium)  from  nScare,  aubaXcimts  [cf.  i(«)«- 
cium,  /hii-sicium]  from  sfcare.  {Subsicivus  denotes  what  remains  over  and  above 
a  division  of  land,  &c.,  hence  subsicirue  ager,  spare  land,  suhsicivum  tempwt, 
spare  time,  whence  the  proverb  suhsieivis  operiSy  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  89.  364). 
Another  word  often  confused  with  this  last,  viz.  aticcisivus,  from  auecido,  shows 
the  more  usual  mode  of  derivation,  from  a  Verbal  Noun  TI-  or  TlO-stem  (cf. 
wccisio),  like  paasivua,  fugitivue.  Lixivus,  whence  the  derivative  lO-stem  lixiviusy 
comes  from  lixius,  derived  from  llxa,  water,  lye,  *lixare  (Ital.  lessare),  to  boil, 
words  connected  with  the  root  wleiq!l  of  Lat.  liquor^  O.  Ir.  flinch,  *  wet '  (see 
Class.  Rev,  v.  10).  The  0.  Lat.  word  sonivius  (Paul.  Fest.  409.  6  Th.  'sonivio,' 
sonanti)  used  in  the  augur's  phrase  sonivium  tripudium  (Serv.  ad  A.  iii.  90  ; 
cf.  Fest.  429.  19  Th.%  will,  if  the  second  syllable  is  long,  be  similarly  related 
to  sunarey  as  lixivus  to  *lixarey  subsicivus  to  subsicarey  &c.  [^Ndcivusy  Plin.  Phaedr., 
&c.  from  ndceOf  I.-£ur.  *ndk^yO  (ch.  viii.  §  23),  has  been  compared  to  O.  SL 
chodl-vfi,  'wandering,'  from  chodi-ti,  *  to  go,'  Ijubl-vii,  'loving,'  from  Ijubi-ti, 

'to  love']. 

The  I.-Eur.  suffixes  -twd-,  -twft-,  or  -t(iw6-,  -tiiwft-,  closely  connected  with 
the  Verbal  Noun  suffix  -tu-  (§  47),  are  frequent  in  O.  Ind.  and  Slav.  (e.g. 

y  a 
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O.  Ind.  k^r-tuva-y  kdr-tva-,  '  requiring  to  be  done/  kar-tva-m,  *  a  task' ;  cf.  Gk. 
-rc(/')o$of  BMK'Tios,  &c.),  but  hardly  appear  in  Latin  ;  e.  g.  mor-tuxts  (O.  SL  mr!- 
-tyu) ;  Fd-tuus  another  name  of  Faunus,  the  god  of  prophecy,  derived  from 
Ja-ri  (but fdhtua,  foolish,  with  short  a,  means  literally  ^gaping,'  from,  fatisoory 
&c.).  In  miltuus the  t  belongs  to  the  Verb-stem  (cf.  Lett,  meetdt,  'to  exchange.' 
Qoth.  mail^ms,  *  a  gift ') . 

§  8.  -N6-,  -NA-.  The  I.-Eur.  suffix  -no-,  Fern,  -na-,  seems 
to  vary  with  the  higher  grades  -5n6-,  -Sna-,  and  -6n6-,  -ona- ; 
sometimes  a  vowel-sound  seems  to  precede  the  nasal^  repre- 
isenting  some  such  variation  as  -anS-,  -ana-  (eh.  iv.  §  8i).  Its  chief 
use  is  in  the  formation  of  Verbal  Adjectives,  usually  with  the 
force  of  a  Perfect  Participle  Passive ;  thus  in  Sanscrit  a  certain 
number  of  Verbs  have  P.  P.  P.  in  -nd-,  the  others  in  -td-  (I.-Eur. 
-to-,  §  27),  and  likewise  in  Teutonic  and  Balto-Slavic,  e.  g.  O.  Ind. 
purnd-, '  filled/  O.  Engl,  bunden,  *  bound/  O.  SI.  danil,  *  given.' 
In  Latin,  as  in  Greek,  the  P,  P.  P.  sufiix  is  -to-,  but  traces  of 
a  similar  use  of  -no-  are  found  in  words  like  plenus,  full  (cf.  im- 
pletus) ;  while  of  Verbal  Nouns  formed  with  this  sufiix  we  have, 
e.  g.  danuffi  (O.  Ind.  dana-  N.,  O.  Ir.  dan),  sofnufts  from  the  root 
swep-,  ^  to  sleep  *  (O.  Ind.  svdpna-  M.,  Arm.  k'un,  O.  Ir.  suan, 
O.  Engl,  swefen,  Lith.  sapnas ;  cf .  Gk.  Hirvos,  O.  SI.  stlnii).  An 
N-stem  which  passes  into  the  O-declension  shows  this  suffix ; 
thus  regnmn  (ch.  ii.  §  144)  may  be  from  stem  *regen-  (cf.  O.  Ind. 
rajdn-,  ^rule').  The  suffix  is  preceded  by  s  in  lana  for  ^luxna  (cf. 
losna  on  an  old  Praenestine  mirror,  C.  /.  L.  i.  55)  (Zend  raoxsna-, 
'  shining,'  Pruss.  lauxnos  PL,  'stars').  In  Greek  we  find  some 
Adjectives  of  Time  in  -troy,  derived  from  a  Locative  Case  ending 
in  Y,  e.g.  \u\i€pirv6s  {L&t, hibernvs  for  ^himrt-no-^  ch.  iv.  §  77),  iapi^ 
vos  (Lat.  vermis) y  k<nr€pi'Vos  (cf.  Lat.  vesperna),  &c.  Adjectives  in 
'inus  in  Latin  Wkefdginus^jvncinus  show  an  I.-Eur.  suffix  -Kn5-, 
denoting  material  or  origin,  e.  g.  Gk.  <^r{y-iroy,  made  of  beech- 
wood,  fivfiXXvos,  made  of  papyrus,  &c.  In  Latin,  owing  to  the 
weakening  of  vowels  in  unaccent.ed  syllables,  -hivs  may  represent 
an  older  -&n5-,  -enfi-,  -uno-,  &c.,  as  well  as  -Yno-  ;  and,  owing  to 
the  syncope  of  such  vowels,  -nus  may  represent  the  same  fonna- 
tions.  It  is  however  often  possible  to  distinguish  between 
original  -no-  and  original  -Yno-^  &c. ;  thus  populnus,  made  of 
poplar- wood,  must  have  had  originally  a  vowel  between  the  / 
and  the  n,  for  original  In  becomes  U  in  Latin  (e«  g.  collis  for 
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*colnis ;  cf.  Lith.  kahias;  see  eh*  iv.  §  78).  The  suffix  -Ivof  in 
Greek,  denoting  species^  occurs  frequently  with  names  of  animals, 
e.  g.  b€X<l>aK'ivri  from  5eA(f>af ,  KopaK-ivos  from  Kopa^ ;  and  similarly 
in  Latin  we  have  bdvinus,  equinvs,  minus  (Goth,  sv-ein,  Engl, 
swine,  O.  SI.  sw-inu) yjibrinus  (O.  H.  G.  bibir-in;  cf.  Zend  bawr- 
aeniS,  Lith.  bebr-mis),  &c.,  the  feminine  often  being  employed 
with  ellipse  of  caro^  as  v^tulina',  veal,  suina^  pork,  &c.  Latin 
'i7iui  is  often  due  to  the  addition  of  the  NO-suffix  to  lO-stems, 
e.  g.  Ldtinus  from  Latium  (though,  when  the  suffix  -ino-,  and 
not  -no-,  is  added,  we  have  -ienus^e,  g.  alienvs  from  alius,  l&niena 
from  laninSy  with  the  same  dissimilation  of  the  t-  and  ^-vowels, 
as  mpietas  instead  of  ^piitaSy  medietas  instead  of  ^mediif-as,  &c., 
Engl.  *  yet,'  *  yes,'  for  *yit,' '  yis '),  or  to  I-stems,  e.g.  mcirinus  from 
mare^  piscina  {rom  piscis,  omnind  from  omnis.  It  is  often  seen  in 
the  transference  of  an  lON-stem  into  the  6-  or  A-declension 
(cf •  §  55  o^  ^pulonus  beside  epulo),  e.  g.  in  names  of  gods  like 
Jngatinus^  '  qui  conjuges  jungit/  from  jugdtio,  Potina,  the  god- 
dess worshipped  when  a  child  first  took  milk  (Non.  108.  17  M.), 
from  polio,  &c.  Lat.  -ino  may  also  represent  an  earlier  -aino-, 
&c.,  for  ai  in  the  unaccented  syllable,  became  ei,  which  passed 
into  i,  but  Osc.  deiv-ino-,  &c.  proves  an  original  -ino-  for 
divinus^  &c.  The  suffix  -thius  of  diu-timiSy  cras-tinus,  pris-tinus, 
&c.,  corresponding  to  the  O.  Ind.  suffix  -tna-,  -tana-  used  to  form 
Adjectives  from  Adverbs  of  Time,  e.  g.  diva-tana-  and  diva-tdna-, 
'daily,*  nu-tna-,  nu-tana-, '  of  the  present  time,'  pra-tnd-, '  former,' 
&c.,  may  be  connected  with  O.  Ir.  tan, '  time,'  and  so  be  more 
strictly  the  second  element  of  a  compound  than  a  mere  suffix, 
just  as  -^us  \n  privi-gnus^  bignae,  twins  (Paul.  Fest.  24.  25  Th.), 
represents  the  root  gen-,  of  g^nus,  gigno^  &c.  The  -gnus  of  tli^ 
gnus,  sdlignns,  larignus  on  the  other  hand  shows  the  suffix  -no-, 
the  g  being  the  development  before  n  (ch.  iv.  §  1 19)  of  the  final  c 
of  the  stems  ilic-is,  saHc-is,  laric-is,  and  was  by  their  analogy  ex- 
tended to  other  tree-adjectives  like  abiegnusixomSbies^G&i.abiet-is 
[/erruginus  (cf.  aurlglneus,  fUtigineus)  adds  the  0-suffix  to  the 
stem  oi  ferrugin'is\  Similarly  ^dnus,  the  ending  of  Adjectives 
formed  with  the  NO-suffix  from  A-stems,  e.  g.  silvdnus,  arcdnuSy 
is  extended  to  Adjectives  from  other  stems,  e.  g.  nrbdnus.  By 
the  addition  of  this  NO-suffix  to  Nomina  Agentis  in  -or  we  get 
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'Umu8^  e.g.  tcu^turnus  (and  -urnius,  e.g.  Plausumins) ;  while 
ES-stems  give  -enus ;  e.  g.  aienus,  Umbr.  ahesno-  from  aes^ 
I.-Eur.  *ayes- ;  v^nenum,  lit.  *  philtre/  *  love-potion/  for  *vettfy- 
nO'  (cf .  VHus)  ;  igenu9  (of.  ^eS'taa)^  &c. ;  we  have  -una  from 
a  U-stem  in  l&cufia.  A  common  use  of  the  NO-suffix  in  Latin 
is  to  form  Distributive  Numerals,  e.  g.  qu&temi^  blni,  trini,  temi 
(see  eh.  vi  §§  59,  61,  63). 

§  9.  I.-Ihir.  NO-STifflx.  I.-Eur.  *oi-no-,  '  one '  [Gk.  olvri,  the  ace  on  dioe, 
(though  olos,  Cypr.  <Xfos^  alone,  has  the  WO-suffiz,  like  Zend  a^va-,  Oiva-), 
0.  Ir.  oen,  W.  un,  Gk>th.  ains,  Lith.  v^nas,  0.  SI.  inu),  Lat.  umas.  Similarly 
Lat.  cdnua  for  *ca8nu8  (cf.  cascus)^  Osc.  caavuxTj  an  old  man  ;  Lat.  uma  for 
*urcna  (cf.  wrcma)  ;  Lat.  qwrnus  for  ^quercnus ;  Lat  agnus  (Gk.  i.fa^6s  for 
*dfi'V0Sf  O.  Ir.  uan,  W.  oen  ;  cf.  O.  SI.  jagn^) ;  Lat.  ffrdnum  from  root  ger-,  ^  to 
rub  down,  wear  out '  (0.  Lad.  jlrn^-,  *  rubbed  down/  Goth,  kaum,  ^  corn,' 
0.  SI.  zrino). 

§  10.  Latin  -nus.  Other  examples  are  pdier-nuSf  mdter-nuSf  from  R-stems  ; 
dUer-nu8,  infer-nuSf  eocter'nua ;  prvnus  from  the  preposition  proj  as  Osc  amno-, 
^  a  circuit/  from  the  preposition  am-  (Lat.  ambi-)^  Osc.  com(o)no-,  Umbr.kumno-, 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  cUmitium,  from  the  preposition  com  ;  tndtMnua  from 
materiSs  (-In-  probably)  ;  from  U-stems  tribunusj  (cf.  pikninia).  The  suffix  -6no-, 
-6no-  appears  in  0.  Lat.  Duenosy  bSne  (cf.  henignusj  beUus  for  *ben-lu8)j  0.  Lat. 
duomi8j  hdnus  from  the  same  root  as  O.  Ind.  duvas-,  '  honour.'  From  sardo 
we  have  aarcinct,  from  pango  {compdges)^  pdginaf  from  ango,  anginay  from  stOy  de- 
stinay  a  prop  (cf.  destindre,  like  lancindrey  &c.,  ch.  viii.  §  lo). 

§  U.  Latin  -inus.  From  A-stems,  names  of  animals,  we  have  dqutlinn8y/ormU 
cinusy  noctuinusy  mtistslinuay  columbinusy  vipSrintiSy  &c.,and  from  names  of  persons, 
Agrippinay  JugurthinuSy  Mess&linay  SWyllinusy  &c.  Other  examples  are  :  from 
0-stems,  div-inu8y  ria'nus  ;  from  an  B-stem,  aobr-inus  (for  *90sr-inu8  from  aoroTy 
I.-£ur  *8w6sor-) ;  from  U-stems,  genuinus  dens,  from  *genu8f  the  jaw  ^Gk. 
74Kt;;),  veruina  from  vSru ;  from  Verbs  in  -to,  ojfftcinOy  fidina,  (For  a  list  of 
Nouns  in  -ina,  see  ROnsch,  CoQectaneOy  p.  199). 

§  12.  Latin  -ftnus.  (See  A,  L.  L.  i.  177.)  From  town-names  of  the  first 
declension  we  have  RSmanusy  C&puayiusy  &o.  Names  of  persons  in  'Snus  are 
usually  derived  from  place-names,  and  often  preserve  the  names  of  lost  towns ; 
e.g.  ApaciUanus  points  to  a  town  ^ApaciRa  {Eph.  Epigr.  ii.  pp.  35-92).  Deriva- 
tive Adjectives  from  the  fem.  of  ordinal  numbers  show  -anusy  e.  g.  undidmani 
from  undecima,  ac.  ISgiOy  cokora.  So  decimanus  from  decimay  sc.  parsy  the  tenth 
part,  tithe,  e.  g.  ager  decimoMiay  land  paying  tithes,  an  adjective  which  some- 
how acquired  the  sense  of  large,  huge,  e.  g.  decumana  acutOy  decumanua  fludusy 
decumana  wo,  all  quoted  by  Paul.  Fest.  (3.  31  ;  50.  37  Th.),  decimanua  acipetisery 
Lucil.  iv.  6  M.  The  same  ending  appears  in  some  names  of  gods  which  are 
derived  from  Verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  e.  g.  Levana  from  ISvdny  to  lift, 
the  goddess  who  protected  the  newly-born  child  when  first  lifted  from  the 
ground,  Tuiana  from  tCUari,  Praeatana  from  praestdrcy  &c.  The  ending  -taniw, 
properly  affixed  to  lA-stems,  e.g.  Oddtianua  frx>m  OddviOy  sc.  gens  (the  cognomen 
of  a  person  who  had  passed  by  adoption  frx>m  the  gens  Octavia  to  another 
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gens),  was  much  affected  with  N-stems,  e.g.  CtcerOntanus,  F\aoiMawjtAy  which 
seem  to  have  pleased  the  Roman  ear  more  than  ""Ciceron-anua,  *Ptson-ant<«,  and 
was  in  time  extended  to  other  Proper  Name-stems,  e.g.  Caes&Tian\»A  (but 
CiiesmrxnuB  in  Cicero,  &c.).  The  ending  -tfJnu^,  e.  g.  AhdtriUmusj  was  produced 
by  adding  the  Roman  termination  to  the  Greek  -^i^s,  e.  g.  *AfiSriphrjs ;  so 
NedpfHitamUy  P&normitanus,  &c  The  ending  -icdnus  often  denotes  a  resident 
alien  as  opposed  to  a  native,  e.  g.  JfricantiSy  an  Africander,  opposed  to  Aferj 
GaUkanuSy  to  QaUus,  (Varro,  L.  L,  i.  39.  a :  legumina  Gallicani  quidam  *  legarica' 
appellant.) 

The  Romance  languages  point  to  a  great  extension  of  the  -dntts  endings  in 
Vulgar  and  Late  Latin,  e.  g.  Fr.  certain  from  *certdnu8,  moyen  from  *inedidnus. 

§  13.  -M^Nd-y  -M£NA-.  Other  grades  of  this  suffix  were 
-mdn5-,  -mona-,  and  -mno-,  -mna-,  &e.  In  Latin  -meno-  and 
-m6no-  would  both  become  -mtno-  or  (by  Syncope)  -mno-  (cf . 
lamna^  earlier  lammina).  The  suffix  was  used  in  the  Middle  or 
Passive  Participles  of  Thematic  Tenses  of  the  I.-Eur.  Verb  (e.  g. 
O.  Ind.  bh^ra-mana-,  Gk.  <f>€p6'fjL€vos)  -,  and  although  the  Pres. 
Part.  Passive  was  lost  in  Latin,  traces  of  this  formation  remain 
in  the  2  PL  Pres.  Ind,,  e.  g.  legtmiyii  for  legimini  estis  (while 
legimi7iiy  2  PI.  Pres.  Imper.,  may  equally  stand  for  the  Inf.,  Gk. 
Myi^i^vai^  used  in  Imperatival  sense  ;  see  eh.  viii.  §  81),  alumnus, 
6  Tp€<l>6ii€vos  (sometimes  a  nurse,  as  in  the  Ciris^  441 :  commu- 
nis alumna  omnibus,  of  the  earth),y^-««/fw  from  the  root  dhe(y)-, 
'  to  give  suck,'  Ferfmnnus^  the  god  of  the  changing  seasons,  from 
verio,  Folumnns^  the  deity  who  guarded  new-bom  children,  from 
vdlo^  *calumtuis  (cf.  calumnia)  from  calu^or^  calvor^  to  deceive. 
Analogous,  but  irregular,  formations  seem  to  be  O.  Lat.  pilumnoe 
poploe^  {rompilurn^  a  javelin,  used  of  the  Romans  in  the  Carmen 
Saliare  (Fest.  244.  24  Th.),like  classical /;}7a»7-,  and  the  names  of 
deities,  Pilumtins^  from  pilum^  a  pestle,  Vitnm^ius^  *  per  quem 
vivescat  infans,'  from  vita^  &c.  We  find  -mo-  (from  an  earlier 
-mno-  ?)  in  Umbro-Oscan  Imperative  forms  like  Umbr.  perstii- 
himu  '  supplicato,'  Osc.  censamur  '  censetor ' ;  cf .  Lat.  praefd- 
minOy  anlesMmmo  (see  ch.  viii.  §  60).  Sometimes  the  suffix  is 
used  in  the  transference  of  a  MEN-  or  MON-stem  into  the  6-  or 
a-declension,  e.  g.  cdlumna^  beside  cdlUmen  (cf.  columella  for  ^colu- 
men-la),  terminus,  beside  termen  and  termo  (quoted  by  Festus,  550. 
aa  Th.,  from  Ennius,  e.  g.  A.  591  M. :  qua  redditus  termo  est). 

The  ending  -nnius  in  Latin  often  arises  from  the  addition  of 
the  suffix  -no-  to  a  stem  ending  in  a  labial  consonant,  e.  g.  som- 
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ntis  for  *9opnm  (cf .  sdpor),  damnum  (cf .  Gk.  baTTavrj)^  scammim  (cf . 
scabellu  w),  &c. 

§  14  -M6-,  -MA-.  This  suffix  was  used  to  form  Adjectives 
(e.  g.  Gk.  <f>v^iiioi  from  </>i5^is,  Avo-i/xos  from  Avcris)  and  Nouns, 
especially  Masculine  nouns,  but  sometimes  Fem.  (e.  g.  Gk. 
Abstracts  in  -/jm(s  like  Ai-ftoy,  Xot-jutoy).  Examples  are  I.-Eur. 
♦dhumds  (O.  Ind.  dhupads,  Gk.  dviios,  Lith.  dumai  PL,  O.  SI. 
dymu),  Lat.  fumus,  from  the  root  dheu- ;  I.-Eur.  *gh^orm6s, 
*gh-ermos  (O.  Ind.  gharmds,  *  warmth,'  Arm.  jerm,  *  warm,'  Gk. 
Oepfxosy  Engl,  warm),  ItBt./ormus,  from  the  root  gh-er-. 

It  was  also  used  to  form  Superlatives  (with  Comparative  in 
-6ro-,  ch.  vi.  §  52),  e.  g,  Lat.  summtis  for  ^^-np-mo^  with  Comp. 
i-^pero-  (O.  Ind.  upami-,  with  Comp.  upara-;  cf.  O.  Engl.  yf(e)m- 
est).  In  Latin  pulcerrimus  for  *pulcersimu8^  ^pulorlsimuSy  it  is 
affixed  to  the  Comparative  suffix  -is-  of  md{fiSy  &c.  The  more 
usual  Superlative  suffix  however  was  -temo-  (-t®mo-)  (with  '  Com- 
parative '  in  -tSro-,  ch.  vi.  §  52),  e.g.  Lat.  iw-^/ww^, with  '  Comp.' 
interO'  (O.  Ind.  &n-tama-,  with  '  Comp.'  &n-tara-).  (On  the 
Lat.  Superlative  see  ch.  vi.  §  54.)  But  originally  this  suffix, 
like  the  Comparative  -tero-  (ch.  vi.  §  5a),  had  the  sense  rather  of 
likeness  (O.  Ind.  go-tama-,  lit.  '  like  an  ox '),  or  position  (Lat. 
m&tilimus^  older  mari-tnmua^  lit.  'placed  by  the  sea').  The 
Ordinal  Numeral  ending  -mus  of  dSctmus^  &c.  may  owe  its  m 
to  the  final  of  the  Cardinal  Numeral  stem ;  but  -t^mo-  appears  in 
vlcesimus,  &c.  (ch.  vi  §  74). 

$  16.  Other  Examples  :  (i)  of  the  Noun-  or  Adjective-suffix.  Lat.  Animus 
(Gk.  dv€'fAos)  ;  Lat.  ySma  (Gk.  ^-f»7)  ;  Lat.  pal^ma  (Gk.  waki-fXTjf  O.  Ir.  l&-m 
Fem.,  0.  EngL  fol-m  Fem.)  ;  Lat.  eulmus  (Gk.  tcdKa-fxot^  0.  Engl,  healm,  Lett, 
sal-msy  <X  SI.  sla-ma  Fem.) ;  Lat  .dumtUj  O.  Lat.  dusmus  Adj.  (Liv.  Andr. 
dosmo  in  loco)  (cf.  0.  Ir.  doss,  '  a  bush') ;  Lat.  ttmus  (0.  H.  G.  Um,  Engl.  lime\ 

(2)  Of  the  Superlative  suffix,  (a)  alone  :  Lat.  minimtts,  hruma  from  brivis  for 
♦breghu-  (cf.  Gk.  0paxvs)  ;  Lat  ir\/tmu8  beside  infSftts,  (b)  With  -is-  :  cilerrimus, 
fdciUimuSy  simWimus^  &c..  The  suffix  -temo-  (-t*mo^)  has  its  original  sense  in 
flnUtimxM^  iSgi'Umua,  ciedi'iumuSf  a  temple  attendant,  which  was  changed  in 
Varro's  time  to  aedi-tuus,  through  a  false  reference  of  the  word  to  tueor  (Varro 
R,  R.  i.  9.  i)  ab  aeditimo,  ut  dicere  didicimus  a  patribus  nortris,  ut 
corrigimur  a  recentibus  urbanis,  ab  'aedituo';  of.  Gtell.  xii.  10).  UlHmus 
(Osc.  ultiumo-)  is  Superl.  of  ulterior^  dtimus  of  ctfen'or,  &c. 

§  16.  -Bd-,  -BA-.  This  suffix  in  its  various  forms  was  used 
to  form  Adjectives  and  Concrete  Nouns,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *riidhr6-, 
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'red,'  from  the  root  reudh-  (O.  Ind.  rudh-ird-,  Gk.  i-fw6p6s,  O.SI. 
rtidrii;  of.  O.  Scan,  rodra  Fem.,  *  blood'),  Lat.  rUber;  I.-Eur. 
*&gro-,  'a  field,'  from  the  root  ag-, '  to  drive '  (O.  Ind.  fijra-,  Gk. 
iypos,  Goth,  akrs),  Lat.  cb/er.  In  Latin  the  ending  -rds  (and 
-r^,  §  40)  became  -«•,  as  is  seen  in  these  two  examples  [cf. 
ch.  iii.  §  15  (8)].  The  suffixes  -ero-  and  -tSro-,  which  in  Latin 
might  through  Syncope  lose  the  ?  and  appear  as  -rt?-,  -tro-  have 
been  abeady  mentioned  as  Comparative  Suffixes,  corresponding  to 
Superlatives  in  -mo-  (-mmo-),  -tmmo-  (-t®mo-).  Their  original 
sense  however  was  rather  that  of  likeness,  of  equal  than  of 
greater  degree,  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  vatsa-tard-,  lit. '  like  a  calf  *  (cf.  Lat. 
mdlertera)^  and  similarly  O.  Ind.  -tama  in  go-tama-,  lit.  *like  an 
ox,'  &c. ;  and  in  O.  Ir.  the  suffix  -tero-  retains  this  sense,  e.  g.  dem- 
nithir,  *  equally  certain'  (not  'more  certain*),  from  demin,  'certain/ 
while  in  O.  Ind.  and  Greek  it  has  developed  into  a  regular  Com- 
parative suffix  (but  cf .  Hom.  0r}\vT€po9,  aypoTcpos).  Latin  nouns 
]il^e filiaster,  matraster,  patrast^er  have  this  suffix  with  a  prefixed 
^aS'  (see  Ascoli,  SuppL  Arch,  GlotL  i),  while  in  mUg-h-iery  nvln^ 
is-ter^  the  Comparative  sense  belongs  to  the  suffix  -w-,  not  to 
the  suffix  'ter ;  citery  exter^  &c.  are  not  Comparatives  ;  ci-ter-ior^ 
ex-ler-ioTy  &c.  are.  (On  the  Latin  Comparative,  see  ch.  vi.  §  53). 
Latin  Adverbs  in  -tier  have  probably  this  suffix,  e.g.  br^viter 
(see  ch.  ix.  §  2) ;  though  some  have  explained  -iter  as  the  noun 
%tery  a  way,  so  that  brev-ifer  would  correspond  to  the  German 
adverb  kurz-weg.  It  is  used  in  Possessive  Pronouns  in  Latin, 
e.  g.  vester,  as  in  Gk.,  e.  g.  viiirfpos,  and  in  various  pronominal 
and  locative  Adjectives,  with  the  sense  of  *  like,'  *  in  the  direction 
of,'  e.  g.  al-ter,  l-terum^  sUp-erus,  to  which  Adverbs  with  -(t)ro- 
correspond,  e.  g.  intro  (ch.  iii.  §  15).  This  suffix  -tero-,  in  Lat. 
'tero'  or  -tro-,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  I.-Eur.  suffix  -TRO-, 
which  was  used  to  form  Neuter  nouns  indicating  an  instrument, 
&c.,  e.  g.  drd'trum,  *  an  instrument  for  ploughing,'  a  plough,  and 
from  the  Latin  suffix  -cro-  which  represents  the  stem  c^ro-, 
making,  from  the  root  ker-, '  to  make '  (cf .  Lat.  Cenis,  create ^  &c.), 
e.g.  luM-cer,  or  stands  by  assimilation  for  ^clo-  (I.-Eur.  -tlo-)  when 
an  /precedes,  e.  g.  invdlu-crum  for  ^involu-clum  (ch.  ii.  §101).  This 
-cfo-  (I.-Eur.  -tlo-)  is  a  suffix  closely  associated  with  -tro-,  form- 
ing Neuter  Noims  which  indicate  a  tool  or  instrument.     Another 
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suffix, -dhro-,  is  used  in  the  same  way^  though  in  Latin  it  affects 
also  the  Feminine  gender,  -bra  for  ^-frd,  ^-dhrd  (eh.  iv.  §  1 14),  e.  g. 
tiribra,  a  gimlet^  borer,  from  tero^  to  bore ;  cnbninif  a  sieve,  from 
cemOy  to  sift.  Latin  -^rw*,  of  Aondm^,  decants,  cdnarus,  ddorus, 
&c.  stands  for  -oso-  (§  74) ;  we  have  ^ervs  in  e.  g.  sherui^  procerus, 

$  17.  Other  examplea  of  the  BO-auiilx.  Lat.  pnhsper,  stem  pro-spSro-  for 
*pr0'8pdr0',  with  the  weak  grade  (ch.  iv.  §  51)  of  the  root  of  spSs  (0.  Ind. 
sphirA-,  O.  SI.  sporu) ;  Lat.  vir  (0.  Ir.  fer,  Goth,  vair,  Engl,  wer-wolf ;  ct 
0.  Ind.  yitA-,  Lith.  T^ras) ;  Lat.  tSn^brae  for  ^temes-rae  (0.  Ind.  tamia-ram, 
t^mis-ra,  O.  H.  G.  dinstar) ;  Lat.  cdper  (Gk.  tcdwpos,  O.  Engl.  hi»fer)  ;  Lat. 
mdcer  (Gk.  fiax-pSs)  ;  Lat.  ptB-rus,  gnU-ruB,  in-tSgerj  gldber  for  *gladhro-  (cf.  O.  SI. 
gladuku,  *  smooth '),  c^ebrum  for  *ceres-^rum  (cf.  0.  Ind.  liras-,  *  head  *),  mdtu^rus 
(cf.  pyuria),     (On  Put.  Part,  in  -turuSf  see  ch.  viii.  §  86.) 

$  18.  Examples  of  I. -Bur.  -tfeo-  and  -6ro-  In  Iiatin  :  (i)  attached  to 
Nouns.  Adjectives  formed  with  this  suffix  from  Nouns  seem  to  have  passed 
into  i-stems  in  Latin  (cf.  §  34)  ;  they  have  often  a  locative  sense  and  corre- 
spond to  Adjectives  in  -timus  like  m&ritimusj  /Unitimus  :  e.  g.  camp-i»4er,  silv-€S-ter, 
&c.  which  take  -es-  by  the  Analogy  of  Neuter  £S-stems  (cf  Gk.  dpia-Ttposj  &c.)  ; 
Sque«-ter  for  *equit-tri',  pMester  for  *pedit'tri'  ;  pdluster  for  *paliid'tri'y  tettii84er.  The 
ending  -aster  of  Nouns  or  Adjectives,  especially  in  Vulgar  or  colloquial  Latin 
(cf.  Ital.  giovinastro,  poetastro),  derived  from  Nouns'  or  Adjectives,  Implies 
likeness,  and  is  often  used  contemptuously  in  the  sense  of  *  a  poor  imitation 
of,'  e.  g.  piditasteTf  of  which  Plautus  uses  the  Diminutive  in  the  sense  of  *  tag- 
rag  and  bob-tail  soldiery'  in  MQ,  54  : 

at  p^itastelli  quia  erant,  siui  uluerent, 

AntHniasler  (Cic.  fragm.  orat,  pro  VarenOy  10)  ;  oleaster,  wild  olive,  and  simi- 
larly dpiastrum,  wild  parsley,  &c. ;  fUiastery  a  stepson,  mdtrastroj  a  stepmother, 
pdtrasterj  a  stepfather;  surdastery  with  other  Adjectives  indicating  bodily 
defects,  such  as  calvastery  daudastery  and  the  diminutive  rdvasteUus  from  rdvus, 
grey  (v.  1.  grdvastellm ;  cf.  Gk.  yftavs  ?)  in  Plnut  Epid.  6ao.  Derivative  Adjec- 
tives show  -aat(r)tntts,  e.  g.  mSdia^nus  and  medictstrinus,  oleasHnugy  JUicutinus. 
(On  these  formations  in  -{isterj  see  A.  L.  L.  i.  390.) 

(2)  Attached  to  Prepositions,  &c. :  Lat.  stipero-  (O.  Ind.  upara-,  Gk.  vvcpos, 
O.  Engl,  ufer-ra  with  -ra  for  Goth,  -iza),  aup-er  and  sub-ter;  Lat.  inter-ior 
{0.  Ind.  Antara-,  Gk.  Ivrcpov,  the  entrails,  0.  SI.  j^tro  Neut,  ^  the  liver ')  ;  Lat. 
exter  (O.  Ir.  echtar),  postero-y  postri-diSy  contrdy  praeter  (ch.  ix.  §  a).  Other  locative 
words  are  d-ter  (Goth.  hi-dr6,  *  hither '),  dex-ter  (Gk.  8«£«-T«p<5$),  sfn-ts-ter. 

(3)  Forming  Pronouns:  Lat.  H-tery  Osc.  potoro-  (cf.  O.  Ind.  katar^-,  Gk. 
v6T*poiy  Gk)th.  hva^ar,  lith.  katrks) ;  tferum,  for  another  time,  again,  from  itero-, 
other  (O.  Ind.  itara-,  ^  other ').  The  suffix  often  expresses  that  a  pair  of  persons 
or  things  is  spoken  of,  e.  g.  ai-tery  the  other  (of  a  pair),  but  dlius,  another  (of 
many).  The  Possessives  *  our,'  *  your'  take  -tero-  in  Latin,  nos-tery  ves-tery  and 
Greek  ^fii-r^posy  vfU-rtposy  but  -ero-  in  Teutonic,  e.  g.  Goth,  unsar,  Germ,  unser. 

§  19.  I-Eur.  -tro-.  Lat.  drd-trum  (cf.  Gk.  Apo-rpoVy  Arm.  ar6r,  Ir.  arathar, 
W.  arad(r)  from  aro  {ardtua) ;  spectrum  from  8p8cio  (specttui)  ;  riUrum  from  ruo 
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(rutus) ;  v€rStrum  from  vereor  (veritus)  {so  fidgetrum  from  JtUgeo  ;  cf.  tSfiUru  from 
(onoj  tonitus  A.  L,L.  i.  iii) ;  mtdctrum,  a  milkpail,  from,  mtdgeo  {mtdctus)  \  rSstrum 
from  rddo.  We  find  -stro-  in  Lat.  cdpistruniy  a  halter,  from  cdpio  (or  for  *capit- 
trum  from  cdpuff),  monstrum  from  rnHneo  (cf.  O.  H.  G.  gal-star  Nent.,  *  a  song,' 
from  galan,  *  to  sing'),  &o.    The  Dim.  of  monstrum  is  mosteUum  (ch.  iy.  §  158). 

§  20.  L-Eur.  d-hro-.  The  Greek  and  O.  Ir.  cognates  of  Lat.  i8rSbra  show 
the  suffix  -tro-  (Gk.  riptrpov,  O.  Ir.  tarathar  Nent.) ;  so  O.  Ir.  criathar,  *  a 
sieve/  for  *kreitron  (cf.  Lat.  paip^ra  and  pcUpStra),  Other  examples  of  Lat. 
'bra  are  d6ld-bra,  frt>m  doUire,  whence  the  name  (originally  a  nickname)  Ddla- 
hetla,  IM'brOf  lit.  *a  place  for  hiding/  from  lateOj  vertS-bra  from  vertirCf  pd-l^-bra 
from  laciOy  to  allure  (cf.  iefi\ri-$pov  from  /n^X^o;).  Examples  of  Lat.  -brum  are 
Jl&'brum  from  JWr^i  O.  Lat.  poixibrum  (quod  Graeci  x^^'/^ov,  nos  truUum  to- 
camus,  Non.  544.  ao  M.)  from  *p6-luo  in  the  sense  of  ab4uo  (cf.  ch.  ix.  $  12), 
delubrum,  verUUd'brum  from  verttQd're.  (On  the  possibility  of  referring  all  these 
forms  to  the  suffix  -dhlo-,  see  §  a6).  Latin  'bro-,  -bra-  also  represent  an 
original  -s-ro-,  -s-rft-  (ch.  iy.  §  152), e.g.  t&>tibrue  (O.  Ind.  timisrA-)  from  *temi8, 
*temu8  darkness  (cf.  tSmire)y  cSrSbrum  (cf.  0.  Ind.  feras-,  *  the  head ') ;  and  some 
would  explain  terebraj  &c.  as  ^teres-rft,  from  the  Verbal  Noun-stem  teres- 
seen  in  Inf.  terere  (§  71). 

§  21.  -Ld-,  -LA-.  This  suffix  in  its  various  forms  was  used 
for  Nomina  Agentis  (Nouns  and  Adjectives),  and  often  came 
to  denote  an  instrument,  while  as  a  secondary  suffix  it  was 
specially  used  to  form  Diminutives.  Thus  Engl,  shovel,  literally 
'  an  instrument  with  which  one  shoves,'  meant  originally  '  the 
shover ' ;  Engl,  throstle,  is  a  Diminutive.  Latin  examples  are 
legulns^  a  picker,  from  lego^  penduliis,  hanging,  from  pendo^ 
jpendeOy  vinculum,  a  bond,  'an  instrument  for  binding,'  from 
vincio,  mensulay  a  little  table,  from  mensa.  In  Latin,  since  every 
short  vowel  in  a  syllable  which  had  not  the  accent  under  the 
early  Accent  Law  (eh.  iii.  §  5)  became  before  /  the  short 
w- vowel,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  -6I0-  (e.g.  Gk.  re^^Ai^, 
Lat.  nebula),  from  -iilo-  (e.g.  Gk.  TraxvAos,  O.  Ind.  bahuld-), 
&c.  Further,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  insert  a  short  w-vowel 
between  a  consonant  and  /  to  facilitate  pronunciation  (eh.  ii. 
§  102),  it  is  not  always  possible  to  decide  whether  the  original 
suffix  was  -lo-  or  -elo-,-tilo-,&c.,  though  in  words  Vike  exempluffiy 
&c.  (as  contrasted  with  words  like  trSmulus,  &c.)  it  is  clear  that  no 
vowel  intervened  between  the  final  consonant  of  the  root  and 
the  LO-suffix.  The  wave  of  Syncope  which  passed  over  the 
Latin  language  reduced  all  these  formations  in  Late  and  Vulgar 
Latin  to  -Im^  -la-^  -lum  (e.g.  aurt-cd-la^  formed  by  adding  the 
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Diminutive  Suffix  ^la  to  the  Diminutive  Suffix  -co-  (§  31),  in 
classical  Latin  auricula,  became  auricla,  oricla,  whence  Ital. 
orecchia  and  orecchio,  Fr.  oreille,  &c.  (ch.  iii.  §  13).  Prom  these 
fonnations  with  the  two  Diminutive  Suffixes  -co-  and  -&-  we 
must  distinguish  Neuter  nouns  formed  by  the  suffix  -tlo-, 
denoting  the  instrument  with  which  an  action  is  performed,  or 
the  place  of  its  performance.  This  took  in  Latin  the  form 
'clum^  or  with  parasitic  vowel  -culnm^  e.g.  vM%-clnm  {ySKculnm)^ 
'  that  by  which  one  is  carried/  pd-clum  (pdculum)^  *  that  out  of 
which  one  drinks,*  ctcHt-clum  (cubtatlum),  *  the  place  where  one 
lies  down';  and  we  have  seen  (ch.  ii.  §  154)  that  Plautus 
generally  makes  this  suffix  monosyllabic,  and  the  Diminutive 
-eo-/o-  dissyllabic,  e.g.  veKiclum^  periclum,  but  corculum,  uxarcula. 
The  suffix  -dhlo-  (in  Latin  -bulum)  had  much  the  same  function 
as  -tlo-,  e.g.  sfdbuluniy  *  a  place  for  standing.'  The  presence  of 
an  I  in  the  stem  of  the  word  causes  a  dissimilation  of  ^clum  to 
'Crum^  Mum  to  -brum  in  ambuld-cmm^  *  a  place  for  walking,'  &c. 
(ch.  iv.  §  84).  Beside  Neuters  in  -bulum  we  have  Passive  Adjec- 
tives in  Mli9^  with  much  the  same  sense  as  the  Passive  Adjectives 
in  -/w,  e.g.  agt-bilis^  that  can  or  ought  to  be  driven,  from  dgo^ 
like  dgtlis^ '  that  can  easily  be  driven,'  nimble. 

$  23.  Adjectives  formed  by  the  IiO-sui&z.  Other  examples  of  Adjectives 
expressing  the  action  of  a  Verb  are  Lat.  Inbtdus  from  InbOf  crfdulua  from  crfdOy 
trSmulus  from  trSmOy  ganillus  from  ffarrio,  iminulus  from  Jmtnco,  paMua  from  pdteo. 
With  a  passive  sense  they  become  I-stems  in  Latin,  and  indicate  capacity, 
suitability,  &c.,  e.g.  dgilis  (0.  Ind.  ajird-),  *  easily  driven,'  riimble,  from  ago^ 
to  drive,  docilis  from  rfocco,  frdgilis  from  frango,  btbUis  from  bibo.  This  -li-  suffix 
is  often  added  with  the  same  sense  to  P.  P.  P.  stems,  e.  g.  coctUis  from  coctus, 
fisailia  frt>m  flsstiSj  /l^xUis  from  Jlexus. 

In  Adjectives  derived  from  Nouns,  &c.,  we  find  -/t-,  e.g.  humUis  (Gk.  x^f^' 
Xos)  from  humu3y  JierbUis  from  herba,  simtlis  (Gk.  6fUiX6i)  (on  these  see  $  40). 
Active  Verbal  Adjectives  in  -lo-  are  used  in  O.  SI.  in  the  periphrastic  perfect 
tense,  e.  g.  zna-lii  jesmi,  ^  I  have  known,'  lit.  *  I  am  acquainted,'  from  znati, 
*  to  know.' 

§  23.  Nonns  denoting  the  Agent  or  the  Instrument,  e.  g.  Lat.  figulusy 
a  potter,  from  Jingo  ;  tigula  from  %o ;  rSgtila  from  rSgo  (unless  these  are  Diminu- 
tives of  ^tSgOy  *r^a  ;  cf.  col-lSga  ;  cf.  §  3^ ;  cdpiilus  from  capio  ;  itp^ciUa,  a  place  of 
outlook,  and  spSculumj  a  looking-glass,  from  apSciOf  to  look  ;  iorculum  (with  A4j. 
torculus)y  a  wine-press  (later  torcular),  from  torqueo ;  cingulum  and  dnguliu, 
a  girdle,  from  cingo ;  jdculum,  (i)  a  javelin,  (a)  a  throw-net  (rete  iaadum,  Plant 
True,  35),  and  jaculua,  a  kind  of  snake,  from  jdcio  ;  seUa  for  *sed'la  (Lac.  Gk. 
IXXa)  fi'om  aSdeo  ;  grallae  from  grddior :  pilum  for  ^pinaluniy  a  pestle,  from  pitiso. 
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Often  we  have  the  terminationB  -slo-,  -sla-,  e.  g.  -dlum  for  *an8'lumy  from  ans- 
(cf.  0.  SI.  ^ch-ati,  *  to  be  fragrant  *),  a  byform  of  the  root  an-,  *  to  breathe' ; 
pdhts  for  *p€Lc-lu8  (cf.  Diminutive  paxiUua)^  from  pango  ;  tilum,  a  sail,  for  *vtxlum 
(cf.  vexiUum),  from  viho  (cf.  O.  SI.  veslo,  *a  rudder').  Nouns  in  -&a  may  be  derived 
from  Neuter  es-stems  (e  g.  querela  for  ♦?uer«s-te,  sSquBla  for  *8eques-la)  or  may  have 
had  originally  &  (e.  g.  ci-cindfla,  a  glow-worm,  from  candeo,  cands-re,  like  Gk. 
fufirfkds  from  fufiiofMi).  These  nouns  in  -Sla  were  in  Late  and  Vulgar  Latin 
confused  with  Diminutives  and  became  quer&la,  aequ(iUt,kc,  (see  ch.  ii.  §  130^ 
just  as  camslua  became  cam&lusy  cucftlus  became  cuciiRusj  atigutla  {A.  L.  L,  viii.  44a) 
became  anffuiUa,  We  have  -rum  for  -lum  by  dissimilation  of  I  in  scalp  mm 
from  aoalpoj  &c. 

§  24.  Diminutives.  Lat.  cistula ;  auxiUa  from  aula  (pUa)  for  *aux-la ;  porculua 
(Germ.  Ferkel)  ;  aervolus  ;  filiolus ;  Uneola  ;  laducula  from  ladiica  ;  tdqudc-ulus  ; 
m£«e/2us  (occasionally  misSrulus) ;  J^tetfa  ;Osc.  Aderlft-) ;  asellus  from  a^Hfnus  ; 
gemellus  from  p^fnt ;  JopiUus  from  Idpid-.  Sometimes  this  termination  is  added 
a  second  time,  e.  g.  cistella  from  cistula ;  oUula  from  oUa  ;  porcellus  from  i)orci4/t4«  ; 
(ueSti^Ms  from  asellus  ;  gemellulus  from  gemelltts.  Sometimes  it  is  added  to  the 
Diminutive  suffix-  cO',  e.  g.  oUl-cu-la,  serd-cu-lus,  cor-cu-lum,  ISgiun-cu-la,  cdni-cu-la 
{cfj'ebri'culosusj  mitU'Culasit8)y  dpicu-la,  vdUi-cu-UXy  diS-cu-lay  corpuS'CV'lum,  arti-cu-lvs. 
The  Diminutive  retains  the  Gender  of  the  simple  Noun,  unlike  Greek  Diminu- 
tives in  -loVf  which  are  Neuter  ,.4.  i.  L.  iv.  169^  This  suffix  -cuius  gives  to 
Adjectives  the  sense  of  ^somewhat,'  e.  g.  miUus-ciiliiSj  ^somewhat  better,'  nnd 
other  Comparatives  like  plus-culusj  majus^culusy  &c. ;  also  graudt-cuJuSy  dtdd-culusy 
ISri-ciduSy  &c.  With  the  Diminutive  suffix  -I0-,  familiar  or  pet  names  are  often 
formed  in  I.-Eur.  languages,  e.  g.  Gk.  9pa(n^-Ao;,  the  familiar  form  of  9paav- 
fuixoSf  Goth.  Vulfi-la.  The  gradual  weakening  of  the  diminutive  force  of 
these  suffixes,  which  is  to  some  extent  accountable  for  the  doubling  of  the 
suffix  in  puellula,  cist^ilay  &c.  (cf.  aneUus  from  dnulusy  Dim.  of  dnusy  a  large  ring, 
e.  g.  Plant.  Men.  85  anum  lima  praeterunt)  is  seen  in  words  like  nncitta  (Fem. 
of  semis),  which  had  ceased  to  be  a  Diminutive  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plautus. 
Adulescenhdus  always  differs  from  ddu'escens  in  Plautus,  but  in  Terence  is  hardly 
distinguishable.  Diminutives  were  a  feature  of  Vulgar  Latin,  as  we  see  from 
the  forms  censured  in  the  Probi  Appendix  :  juvencus  non  ^  juvenclus'  (197. 
29  K.) ;  catulus  non  ^catellus'  (198.  2),  Huris  non  ^oricla'  (198.  11  ;  cf.  Ital. 
orecchio,  Fr.  oreille)  ;  fax  non  *  facia '  (198.  33)  ;  neptis  n6n  *  nepticia,'  anus 
non  ^anuda'  (199.  i)  ;  mergus  non  ^mergulus'  (199.  7).  The  ending -e/^us, 
as  we  have  seen,  may  denote  a  Diminutive  of  a  LO-Diminutive,  e.g.  dnellus 
(on  -ell',  see  ch.  iv.  §  10),  Dim.  of  dnulus,  or  the  Diminutive  of  a  Noun  with  a 
RO-suffix,  e.g.  agdlus  from  dgro'  for  *agr6^l4>'  (ch.  iii.  §  15.  8),  or  of  a  Noun 
with  e  in  the  penult,  e.g./SmeUa  from  fBmina  (earlier  -me»ta).  Similarly  we 
have  'tllus  for  -id^us  in  tapillus,  -SUa  for  '^n-la  in  cateUa,  -ilium  for  "in-lum  in  tHUum, 
'iillus  (older  -SUus)  for  'dri'lus  in  homuflus,  -olla  for  'ovi'la  in  c&rdUa,  'HUus  for  'Ufi' 
lua  in  ullus,  'dUus  for  •dn-lus  in  Uispdllu^,  &c  (cf.  nMMula  and  nttSia), 

§  26.  Neuters  formed  with  the  Sufllx  -tie-.  Lat.  discernicvlum  {*•  acus  quae 
capillos  mulierum  ante  frontem  dividit :  dictum  a  discernendo,'  Non.  35. 
39  M.) ;  pidclum  (p0culum),  *a  means  of  appeasing  the  gods,'  a  victim,  then 
*a  sin  for  which  the  gods  must  be  appeased,'  from,  piftre ;  riceptdculum  from 
receptdre;  pavicula,  a  mallet,  from  jxitire;  se€liculum  from  sSdeo  ('sediculum* 
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sedile^  Paul.  Fest.  50a  9  Th.)  ;  Operculum  from  operio  (operius)  ;  s^pukrum,  from 
sSpSlio  {septdius).  We  have  -erum  by  dissimilation  of  l-l  in  Idtvl-crum, '  a  place  for 
bathing/  from  lav&re  ;  inv6lucrum  from  involvoj  &c. 

$  36.  The  suffix  -dhlo-.  Lat.  IdHbutumj  *a  place  for  hiding/  from  kUeo  ; 
vsnd&ulum,  ^  an  instrumeiit  for  hunting/  a  hunting-spear,  from  r^^ulrt ;  veda- 
bulum  (quod  nunc  yehiculum  dicitur,  Non.  54.  26  M.)  ;  condtlidbulum  (locus  ubi 
in  concilium  convenitur,  Paul.  Fest.  27.  9  Th.)  ;  cf.  JSbuUi,  «t25i4/a.  We  may 
have  -hrum  by  dissimilation  of  14  in  l&vabrum ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some,  or 
all,  of  the  examples  of  Lat.  -hrum  (I.-Eur.  -dhro-),  quoted  in  $  ao,  had 
originally  -hto-  and  not  -bro-j  e.  g.  po-lnbrum.  Just  as  I-stem  adjectives  with 
a  Passive  sense  like  dgdiSf  *  easily  driven/  are  connected  with  Neuter  Instru- 
mentals  in  -to-  like  dgiUum  (^'  agolum/  pastorale  baculum,  quo  pecudes  aguntur, 
Paul.  Fest.  ai.  37  Th.),  so  we  have  Passive  I-stem  Adjectives  connected  with 
the  suffix  -dhlo-,  e.  g.  ama-bUis,  horri-bilis,  JlS-bais,  vaa-btlis,  mS-bUiSj  inteDigi-bQia, 
&c.  (cf.  Umbr.  fa9efele  *  facibile '),  sometimes  derived  from  the  P.  P.  P.  stem, 
e.  g.  persudsi-btliSy  Jlexi-bUiSj  aensl-MliSy  and  sometimes  showing  'bris  {-ber)  for 
'biliSf  when  an  I  precedes,  e.  g.  (USbris  (and  dlibilia),  anddbris.  For  a  list  of  Adjs. 
in  -bHis  in  early  authors  (e.g.  nSbUiSf  known,  Plant.  Pseud.  11 19  neque  illis 
nobilisfui ;  cf.  Pacuv.  Trag,  aai  R),  seeHanssen  in  Philoi.  xlviL  274,  who  denies 
that  they  ever  have  a  transitive  sense,  e.  g.  incogitabilia,  *  thoughtless/  Plant. 

§  27.  -T6-,  -TA-.  This  I.-Eur.  suffix  was  used  to  form 
(i)  Verbal  Adjectives,  which  in  Latin  and  some  other  languages 
have  the  function  of  perfect  participles  passive,  e.g, gSni-tus  from 
the  root  gen-,  while  with  the  negative  particle  prefixed  they 
may  express  incapacity,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *gmrto-,  '  incapable  of 
being  killed/  immortal  (O.  Ind.  amrta-,  Gk,  iiifiporos);  (2) 
Ordinal  Numbers^  und  when  added  to  the  Comparative  suffix 
-is-  (§  76),  Superlatives;  e.g.  I.-Eur.  *sgtsto-  (O.  Ind.  6a|-thd-, 
Gk,  tK-Tosy  Goth,  saihs-ta,  an  N-stem),  Lat.  sex6m  ;  I.-Eur.  *6L- 
is-to-  (O.  Ind.  as-i|tha-,  Gk.  &ki(ttos).  In  Latin  this  formation 
of  Superlatives  is  not  found,  but  another,  e.g.  ocis^mus  (ch.  vi. 
§  54).  Abstract  Nouns  in  -ta-  are  found  beside  Verbal  Adjectives 
in  -to-,  e.g.  Gk.  y(v€T7},  birth,  Gotk  junda  *juventa'*,  which 
occasionally  pass  into  a  concrete  sense  and  become  Masculine, 
e.g.  y€V€Tris,  linroTrjs  (cf.  Lat.  i^ies  from  an  earlier  Abstract 
Fem.  ^eqnila  ?),  though  the  suffix  in  Latin  was  ousted  by  -f4», 
"tudo,  &c.  (§  67).     I.-Eur.  -to-  is  often  seen  added  to  the  MEN- 


^  Lat.  jurenta  seems  to  he  a  forma-  sense  of  *  period  of  youth  '  and   *  a 

tion  on  the  analogy  of  aSnecta  (sc.  numberof  young  men.'   {Fleck,  Jahrb. 

aetasyy  for  jitventQs  is  the  form  used  Suppl.  1891.)   Wehave  aetofetu«ntoon 

by  the  oldest  writers,  both  in  the  an  inscription  (C.  7.  L,  i.  i9oa\ 
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sii£Sx  (§  54)  in  neuter  nouns,  e.g.  Lat.  cogno-men-tum  beside 
cogno-men^  such  forms  being  apparently  the  Neuter  of  Participles 
or  Verbal  Adjectives,  formed  not  from  verbs  but  from  nouns, 
e.  g.  ^cogno-menltts  beside  cogno-mtndtus,  like  scUestus  beside 
scelirdtus  (cf.  Engl,  compounds  like  *  bare-footed/  *  black-headed/ 
where  the  participial  suflSx  is  added  to  the  nouns  *  foot/  *  head '). 
The  forms  with  -mentum  are,  as  a  rule,  those  used  by  prose 
writers,  the  forms  with  -men  being  relegated  to  poetry.  With 
-mefUumj  Plur.  -menta  has  been  compared  6k.  Plur.  'fiara,  e.g. 
arpd^ra  (Lat.  9trdmerUa\  Kaa-avfiara  (cf.  Lat.  assumenta), 

§  28.  Participles  in  -tus.  The  weak  grade  of  the  root  is  used  with 
I. -Eur.  verbal  adjectives  in  -to-,  and  the  suffix  is  accented,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  ^iLlu-td-, 
*  heard,  heard  of,  famous/  from  the  root  &leu-,  '  to  hear,'  [O.  Ind.  Iruta-,  Gk. 
ickvr6$,  which  perhaps  retains  the  old  sense  of  '  heard/  'loud'  in  such  Homeric 
phrases  as  kKvrd.  /<^Aa,  O.  Ir.  cloth,  from  Miito-,  O.  H.  G.  Hlot-hari  (from 
0.  H.  G.  hari,  Germ.  Heer),  the  name  Lothair,  corresponding  to  Greek 
liXvr6-aTparoi ;  cf.  Zend  sruta-,  O.  Eng.  hlud,  *  loud '],  Lat.  in-clutua ;  though 
with  the  noun  we  often  find  the  high-grade  and  the  accent  on  the  root,  e.  g. 
Gk.  Koirri  from  ir(^j^al,  otros  from  cffu,  &c.  In  Latin  'Sua  replaced  -tua  when  the 
verbal  stem  ended  d  or  ^  (ch.  iv.  §  155),  e.  g.  salsus  from  saJUo  for  ^aaldo  ;  occa- 
sionally the  P.  P.  P.  took  'Sua  when  the  Perfect  Ind.  had  -9t,  e.  g.  iersus  from 
tergeo  (Perf.  Indie,  iergi),  though  the  older  spelling  appears  in  the  earlier 
literature,  e.g.  terius  (Varro)  (see  ch.  viii.  §  9a  ;  ch.  iv.  §  155). 

Examples  of  Latin  participles  in  -tus  are  slr&tus  (from  the  root  ster-, 
O.  Ind.  strta-,  Gk.  arperrosy  O.  SI.  -stritu) ;  mtdctus  from  the  root  melg-  (Lith. 
mltutas)  ;  com-mentus  from  the  root  men-  (0.  Ind.  mat^-,  Gk.  avr6-fmT0Sj 
Goth,  munds,  Lith.  mifitas.  O.  SI.  m^tii) ;  Lat.  ffndtus  from  the  root  gen-, 
♦gna-  (O.  Ind.  j&tii-,  Goth,  -kunds) ;  Lat.  autus  for  *syuto-  (O.  Ind.  syut^-, 
Gk.  vco-xdrri/ros,  Lith.  siutas,  0.  SI.  Situ  ;  Lat.  gndtua  (O.  Ind.  jn&t^-,  Gk.  tvwtos, 
O.  Ir.  gn&th) ;  Lat.  junctna  (cf.  O.  Ind.  yuktd-,  Gk.  ((vkt6s).  The  different 
treatment  of  the  stem  vowel  before  the  suffix  is  exemplified  by  Amditu,  domUus 
from  first  conj.  Verbs ;  vt^^,  v^tu8f  exerdtua  (but  ar{c)tu8)f  m^nihia  (but 
Monita),  muictus  from  second  conj.  ;  dJUtua  and  altua,  cuUus^  factna  (but  /dcftua) 
from  third  conj.  ;  fJnltua  and  opertua  from  fourth  conj.  (On  these  Verb-stems 
see  ch.  viii.) ;  aegro-tua,  argu-tuay  indH-iuay  citua  and  dtua.  Words  like  pildti, 
'armed  with  the pi7um/  barhdtua  (0.  SI.  bradatu),  aurltua^  cinctUtua,  do  not  of 
course  imply  the  existence  of  verbs,  *pilare,  *barbare,  *aurire,  &c.  Of  similar 
formations  from  Noun-  or  Adjective-stems  examples  are  :  Lat.  Uheritia  beside 
Hh^atua ;  (mvatua  beside  oniratua  ;  aSnectua  from  aenex ;  and  the  words  indicating 
a  place  planted  with  trees,  &c.,  e.  g.  arbua-tum,  adlic-tum,  the  Neuters  of  arbuaiiuf, 
'  provided  with  trees '  (arbustus  sive  silvestris,  Columella),  &c.  {ArborUutn  is 
a  quasi-participle  from  *arboreOf  arboreaoo,  like  datum  from  ctceaoo ;  so  nUc-itum, 
p^n-etum,  llic-etum.  The  -Otum  of  ilicetumf  kc.  and  the  -ctum  of  aalidunif  &c. 
were  extended  by  false  analogy,  e.  g.  bQ<xiumy  virectum).  For  a  list  of  Adjec- 
tives in  -eatua,  -uaiua,  -Qiua  with  this  sense  of  'provided  with/  see  ROnsch, 
Cottect.  p.  917,  and  cf.  Plaut.  Capt,  39a:  qui  me  honore  honestiorem  semper 
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fecit  et  facit).  Latin  participles  in  -to-  have  often  become  nouns,  e.g.  tectum, 
llgatuSf  rSpulsUf  shieciaf  or  Adjectives  (oh.  viii,  $  93),  e.g.  sanduSj  latus,  broad 
(for  *8tlutuSf  from  the  root  stel-,  *  to  extend/  O.  SI.  8telj%). 

$  39.  Abatraot  Nouns  in  -ta  (-sa;.  The  Fern,  of  the  Participles  rSpulsuSj 
(Uprensus^  &c.  is  used  in  an  abstract  sense:  repuisaj  'defeat  at  an  election,' 
deprensa,  *  genus  militaris  animadversionis,  castigatione  major,  ignominia 
minor'  (Paul.  Fest.  50.  30 Th.).  These  Abstracts  must  be  distinguished ^from 
Concretes  like  torta  (sc.  placenta),  a  roll,  expensa  (sc.  pScunia),  a  sum  expended 
(for  a  fuller  list,  see  ROnscli,  Collect,  p.  195).  The  Fern.  Abstract  *equUa,  *  horse- 
manship/ seems  to  have  been  made  a  Masc.  Ooncrete  in  0.  Lat.  with  the 
sense  also  of  'a  horse';  thus  Ennius  (ji.  349  M.),  describing  a  charge  of 
cavalry  and  elephants,  says  : 

denique  ui  magna  quadrupes  eques  atque  elephanti 
proiciunt  sese, 

a  usage  imitated  by  Virgil  {G.  ili.  116) : 

equitem  docuere  sub  armis 
insultare  solo  et  gressus  glomerare  superbos, 

and  commented  on  by  Aulus  G«llius  (xviii.  5  ;  cf.  Non.  106.  94  M.). 

$  30.  Neuters  in  -mentnm.  Other  examples  are  augmentum  beside  augmefi 
(poet.) :  funddmenium  beside  fundamen  (poet.)  ;  irUSgumentum  beside  teffumen, 
tf<jtmen,  tegmen  ;  cognomentum  beside  cognomen  ;  termentum  and  tnmentum  beside 
tMnten  ;  argUmentunif  from  arguo,  *  a  making  clear/  a  proof,  then  Hhe  subject  of 
a  story,  picture,  &c./  e.g.  Virg.  A.  vii.  791  argumentum  ingens ;  Prop.  iii.  9. 
13  :  argumenta  magis  sunt  Mentoris  addita  formae  ;  resdmentum,  from  r^sHo ; 
ciiementum  for  *CiUid-menium  {ch..  iv.  §  i6i)  from  caedo ;  JHgmentum  (et  paries, 
C.  L  L.  vi.  34710),  and  jugumenium  (Cato) ;  jumentum  from  juvOy  according  to 
Augustine,  Quaest.  in  H^tat.  iii.  3  and  v.  38  ;  momentum  beside  momen  (poet.) 
from  mot'co.  Numen,  crimen,  culmen  (cf.  ct'ilumeti),  &c.  have  no  byforms  in  -mentum  ; 
implhnentum,  incrimentum,  manumentum^  &;c.  have  no  byforms  in  'men. 

§  31.  -K6-,  -KA-.  I.-Eur.  -/to-,  the  -y  of  Engl.  *  stony/ 
'  angry/  &c.,  is  rarely  -ko-  (with  palatal  k),  e.g.  I.-Eur.  *yttwnko- 
(O.  Ind.  yuvasd-,  O.  Ir.  oac,  W.  ieuane,  Goth,  juggs),  L.at. 
jUvencuSf  but  usually  -ko-  or  -q"o-.  It  is  used  as  a  primary 
suffix,  e.g.  cascus  (cf.  cdnus  for  *cas7ius,  Osc.  camar)  fu9cu%  (cf. 
furvus  for  *fusuus),  but  mainly  as  a  secondary*  suffix  employed 
in  the  formation  of  Adjectives  from  Adverbs,  e.g.  anticus  (of 
place),  antiquns  (of  time)  from  ante  (cf.  O.  Ind.  antlkA-),  Nouns. 
e.g.  bellicus,  clvtcns,  and  Adjectives,  e.g.  O.  Ind.  n&gnaka-^ 
'naked,'  beside  nagna-,  having  often  a  diminutive  significance, 
which  is  in  Latin  denoted  by  -ciUua  (§  24),  the  addition  to  -ro- 
of the  other  diminutive  suffix  -lo-  (§  ai),  e.g.  nigriculu9  beside 
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mger^  dvicula  (O.  SI.  ovlca),  [alMcare  and  nigricare  are  Verbs 
with  the  Diminutive  KO-sufiix  (eh.  viii.  §  33  (7)],  (cf.  Adnmn-c-io 
and  Aomun-cU'lus,  seneca^  Non.  17. 18  M.,  settecio  and  senlculvs)^  as 
in  Gk.  by  -taKO-  of  naihia-Kos^  &e.  We  also  find  it  preceded  by 
1,  e.  g.  €!pa)i;-iKO^,  Lat.  histrion-icu^  (without  the  vowel  we  should 
have  had  ^hiatriunciis\  often  -Uco-y  e.g.  ms-Uctis,  Aerbd-ticus, 
errd'Hctt4f  after  the  analogy  of  Participle-stems  in  -to-  (§  28); 
by  T,  e.  g,  Goth,  mahteigs/  mighty/  Lat.  amicus^  pudlcns  {i  not  ei 
is  attested  for  mendlcus  by  Plant.  Rud,  1305  ;  see  ch.  iv.  §  34) ;  by 
a,  e.  g.  merdcus.  Adjectives  in  -ako-  had  the  sense  of  English 
adjectives  in  -ish,  e.  g.  Lith.  satdokas, '  sweetish/  and  came  in  some 
languages  to  acquire  the  force  of  Comparatives,  e.g.  Lett, 
salddks,  '  sweeter/  W.  glanach, '  fairer.' 

In  Latin  the  -ko-  and  -q-o-  suffixes  seem  often  to  have  been 
confused,  e.g.  atUicus  and  antiquus,  tesca  or  tesqua^  lit.  'dry 
places,'  for  ^ terse- ^  from  the  root  ters-,  '  to  dry '  (cf.  torreo^  Gk. 
ripaofjiai),  and,  as  in  Greek,  &c.  there  are  often  byforms  of  the 
Consonantal  declension,  e.  g.  dlbdx,  &c.  beside  merdcus,  felix,  &c. 
beside  pudlcus^  &c.,  like  Greek  ^Atf  and  ^A(kos,  fi^lpa^  (O.  Ind. 
maryakd-).  For  -iciis  we  have  -Icitis  in  aedlH-cius^  t/'ibmtciug,  pa- 
IriUnuSy  advefUiciuSy  commenddticius,  &c. ;  for  -dcM  we  have  -dceus 
in  herbdceiis^  gallindceus^  arundtndceus,  &c. 

§  33.  Adjectives  with  the  K6-8tifflx.  From  the  adverbs  rd-  and  pro-  we 
have  rM-procus^  while  procid  adds  the  lo-  (11-)  sufifix  to  *procu8  (O.  SI.  proku) 
(Rhein.  Mus,  xliii.  40a)  ;  posticus  is  the  opposite  of  anticus ;  pris-cus  (cf.  primus 
for  *pf%s-mus).  From  the  numeral  unus  we  have  unicus  (Goth,  ainahs,  O.  SI. 
inokii  ;  cf.  0.  Ind.  dvika-,  6k.  Btaaos  for  *dfnaos).  From  nouns  :  patricus  (cf. 
poUncius) ;  hosticus^  used  in  Plautus  like  hosfUiti  (hostica  manus,  Capt.  246  ; 
hostilis  manus,  Capt  311) ;  civicus  (beside  divilis).  (Cf.  Porph.  ad  Hor.  C.  ii.  1. 1 
adtende  autem  non  '  civile '  sed  ^  civicum  *  dixisse  antiqua  figura.  illi  enim 
<  civica'  et  '  hostica/  deinde  ^  civilia '  et  *■  hostilia '  dicebant.  denominationes 
autem  hae  fere  liberae  sunt  apud  doctos).  Other  noticeable  forms  are 
aiducuSf  nmruiucus  (cf .  fxduc-ia  from  *JiducuSj  and  panniicia) ;  Hngulaca,  verbSMca  ; 
hitdcusj  pihUcus  from  hiare  and  petere  with  the  (diminutive  ?)  LO-suffix.  [For 
a  list  of  Nouns  in  -uca,  e.  g.  verruca,  a  wart,  in  O.  Lat.  a  hill  (Cato  ap.  Gell 
iii.  7. 6  ;  Quint,  viii.  3.  48  and  viii.  6.  14),  from  the  root  wers-  of  Lith.  virszus^ 
*  the  top/  O.  Ind.  vdrSman,  *  a  height/  see  Stolz,  Beitr&ge,  p.  6,  who  points  out 
the  connexion  of  this  ending  with  the  ending  -iigo,  e.  g.  Verrugo,  a  Volsclan 
town  in  Latium.]  A  gloss  has  :  manubrium,  quod  ixistici  'manicum'  dicunt 
(C.  G,  L,  v.  115. 17  {manlco-  in  Romance,  e.  g.  Ital.  manico,  Span,  mango,  Fr. 
manche)  ;  Paul.Fest.  quotes  dentica  ^mali  odoris  loca'  (223.  4Th.). 

$  88.  Adjectives  in  -fcius.    Denominatives  (i.e.  derivatives  from  Nouns 
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or  Adjectives)  have  -1-,  e.  g.  pcUncius  from  pdier^  naUiliciiis  from  ndtSlis  ;  Deriva- 
tives from  P.  P.  P.  in  -to  (Vb.  Nouns  in  -tio-,  -ti-)  have  -I-,  e.g.  dediticius  from 
diditus,  insUiciiLS  (cf.  insttivus)  (also  ndvicius),     (For  a  full  list,  see  A.  L.  L.v.  415.) 

§  34.  Suffixes  ending  in  I  (Nouns  and  Adjectives  of  third 
Declension).  -I-.  In  the  declension  of  these  stems  Y  varies  with 
ei  and  oi  (see  eh.  vi.).  The  I-stems  are  often  confused  with  10- 
stems  (§  4),  with  1-stems  (§  51),  and  with  YE-stems  (§  51). 
Examples  of  the  primary  suffix  -Y-  are  Lat.  anguis  (Lith.  angls, 
O.  SI.  ^i\,  Arm.  auj),  and  another  I.-Eur.  word  for  a  snake, 
*Sghi-  (O.  Ind.  4hi-,  Zend  a2i-,  Arm.  i2,  Gk  ^x*^)- 

Neuter  I-stems  in  I.-Eur.  (like  Neuter  R-stems,  &c.,  see  §  56) 
seem  occasionally  to  show  a  heteroclite  declension,  a  nasal 
replacing  the  vowel  in  oblique  cases,  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  &ksi,  akSnds 
Gen., '  the  eye,*  dsthi,  asthnds  Gen., '  a  bone,'  which  may  have  led 
to  a  confusion  of  I-  and  N-stems  in  such  words  as  I.-Eur.*aksi-, 
'  an  axle '  (Lat.  axis^  Lith.  aszls,  O.  SI.  osY ;  but  Gk.  a^atv).  As 
a  secondary  suffix  -i-  is  used  in  many  languages  to  give  an 
adjectival  sense,  especially  in  the  formation  of  Compound 
Adjectives  from  Nouns,  e.  g.  Lat.  exsomnis  from  somnus,  O.  Ir. 
essamin  for  *exomni-,  from  omun  (*omno-),  *  fear,'  though  we 
often  find  in  the  early  Latin  literature  the  0-stem,  e.  g.  hiermvs^ 
class,  inermis  (so  Gaulish  Exobnm,  Exomnua  for  O.  Ir.  essamin). 

In  Latin  the  I-declension  has  been  greatly  extended;  thus 
consonantal  stems  of  the  third  declension  often  take  the  1-stem 
case-suffixes,  e.  g,  pM-i-bus^  fSrent-ium^  &c.  j  and  a  stem-suffix 
ending  in  5  or  ii  passes  readily,  if  it  be  an  adjective,  into  an 
I-stem,  e.  g.  fUmUis  (Gk.  6/xaXo9)>  humtlU  (Gk.  x0a\ij(xk6^)^  ndvis 
(I.-Eur.  *nau-,  O.  Ind.  naus,  Gk.  i/avy),  brevis  (cf.  Gk.  fipa\i$)^  Kvis 
(cf .  O.  Ind.  raghus,  Gk.  l'\a\vs^  Lith.  lenguris).  The .  Greek 
loanword  /i^larus  (iKapSs)  is  also  hilaria  by  the  time  of  Terence. 

§  36.  Other  examples  of  I-stems.  Lat.  enais  (0.  Ind.  asi-) ;  Lat.  triidis  from 
trudo  (root  trend-,  Goth.  U8-])riutan,  '  to  trouble/  Engl,  thrust,  threat,  O.  SI. 
trudu,  ^  toil ')  ;  Lat.  rMis,  unworked,  rude,  originally  of  metal,  from  the  root 
reudh-,  ^  to  be  red'  (cf.  raudus,  un worked  metal,  ch.  iv.  §  41) ;  jO^,  continual, 
from  jungo ;  Lat.  scSbia  from  scabo ;  Lat.  m&re  (O.  Ir.  muir  Neut.,  for  *mori, 
0.  H.  G.  mori  Neut.,  Germ.  Meer  Neut.,  Engl.  mere). 

$  36.  Adjective  I-stems  from  O-stems.  Other  examples  are :  O.  Lat. 
auhTimus,  e.  g.  Enn.  Trag,  a  R.  deum  sublimas  subices,  Lucr.  i.  340  sublimaque 
caeli  (see  Munro's  note)  ;  O.  Lat.  stSrUus^  e.g.  Lucr.  ii.  845  sonitu  sterila  ,cf. 
Paul.  Fest.  463.  i  Th.  ^sterilam'  sterilem).  Greek  avanjpSs  had  the  same 
tendency  to   the  I-declension  in  Latin  as  Greek  IXapos,   for  Caper  gives 
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a  caution  against  the  form  austeris  (p.  zo8.  4  K.).    Nonius  (494.  96  M.)  quotes 
pr^ia  from  Varro  {Men,  391  B.)>     On  O.  lAi,  forctua^  see  ch.  viii.  §  99. 

The  Noun  torris  from  the  root  ters-  (Gk.  ripoofuu  ;  cf.  Lat.  torreo  for  ^toraeoj 
ch.  viii.  §  23)  was  in  O.  Lat.  iorrus  (Non.  15.  aa  M. ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  zii.  298 
*hic  torris' .  . .  ita  nunc  dicimus  :  nam  illud  Ennii  et  Pacuvii  penitus  de  iisu 
receasit  ut  ^  hie  torrus,  hujus  torri '  dicamus),  but  is  rather  to  be  explained  as 
an  £-stem  become  an  I-sfcem  (like  aordesj  §  51).  The  form  iorres  F.,  a  burn- 
ing, read  by  Lachmann  in  Lucretius  iii.  917  (MSS.  torret)  is  doubtful  {A,  L,  L, 
Tiii.  587).    On  hUania  beside  hilaris,  see  Neue,  ii'.  p.  149. 

§  87.  -NI-.  This  suflBx,  varying  with  -Sni-,  -6ni-,  &c.  is  more 
common  in  those  languages  which  have  extended  the  use  of  the 
P.  P.  P.  in  -no-  (§  8)  than  in  Latin.  Examples  are :  Lat.  iffnU 
(cf.  O.  Ind.  agnf-,  Lith.  ugnis  F.,  O.  SI.  ogni  M.),  Lat.  clunU 
(O.  Ind.  Sroni-,  O.  Scand.  hlaunn,  Lith.  szlaunls).  Adjectives  in 
'UM  may  have  been  originally  NO-stems  (§  36),  e.g.  iwmdnis 
from  O.  Lat.  mantis^  good  (with  a  bystem  in  -ni-,  Manes,  lit. 
*  the  good  deities ') ;  cf .  Janis,  a  byform  of  Janus,  in  Carm.  Sal. 
(Tert.  Apol.  10). 

§  38.  Other  examples  of  Iiatin  -nia.  Lat.  amnis  for  *aXhni8  (cf.  O.  Ir. 
abann),  Lat.  crinis  for  ^crisnis  (cf.  Lat.  crista)^  pdnis  for  *pa8ni8  (cf.  Lat.  pastQlus), 

§  80.  -MI-  is  a  still  rarer  suffix  than  -ni-.  An  example  is 
Lat.  vermis  (O.  H.  G.  wurm),  a  word  the  relation  of  which  to 
I. -Eur.  *q*rmi-  (O.  Ind.  kfmi-,  O.  Ir.  cruim,  W.  pryf,  Lith. 
kirmis)  is  not  quite  clear.  Latin  Adjectives  in  -mis  like  Inermis, 
sublimis  were  originally  -MO-stems  (cf .  §  36) ;  thus  Nonius 
489.  7  M.  gives  some  examples  of  sublimus  from  the  older 
literature  (cf .  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf,  s.  v.). 

§  40.  -Bl-y  -LI-.  These  are  not  nearly  so  common  I.-£ur. 
suffixes  as  -ro-,  -I0-,  e.  g.  O.  Lat.  }kris,  a  hill  (in  Umbrian,  &c. 
used  of  the  citadel)  (Gk.  diKpi9,  a  point,  aKpi9,  a  hill ;  cf.  O.  Ind. 
d§ri-,  but  also  Gk.  iKpos)y  Lat.  Idlis,  qudlis  (O.  SI.  toU  Adv.,  kolY 
Adv. ;  cf .  Gk.  tjiKI-kos,  wrjkl-Kos);  but  -li-  is  fairly  frequent  in  the 
Slavonic  lang^uages,  where  the  P.  P.  P.  in  -lo-  is  much  in  vogue. 
In  Latin,  Adjective  -RO-  and  -LO-  stems  often  show  -m,  -lis,  e.g. 
O.  Lat.  sdcreSy  used  of  animals  for  sacrifice  (e.g.  Plant.  Rtid, 
1208  sunt  domi  agni  et  p6rci  sacres)  beside  s&cer  (cf.  Manes 
beside  O.  Lat.  mantis,  good),  stmUis  (Gk.  i^ixxXos),  humUis  (Gk. 
xBa^idKoij,  And  the  use  of  -li-  and  -ri-  for  Adjectives  derived 
from  Nouns  is  very  widely  extended  in  Latin,  far  more  widely 
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than  in  any  other  I.-Eur.  language,  e.  g.  vttdlis  from  vtta^  dldris 
for  *alalis{^)  from  cUa^  so  fliat  the  Greek  Adj.  6a>/riAijs,  when 
borrowed  by  Latin^  assumed  the  form  dapstlis.  Dialectal 
examples  are  Osc.  luisarifs,  *  *lu8aribus,'  Sab.  Flusare  *  Florali/ 
while  Osc.  Fiuusasiais  '  Florariis '  has  -asio-  (Lat.  -ario-,  §  4). 

§  41.  other  examples  of  Iiatin  -li-,  -ri-.  Uter,  a  skin,  for  *ud-ri-,  beside 
iitSrus  (O.  Lat.  uterum)  ;  deer,  sharp  (cf.  Gk.  Axpos).  Verbal  Adjectives  in  -lis 
are,  as  we  have  seen  (§  aa),  byforms  with  Passive  sense  of  Active  Verbal 
Adjectives  in  4u8,  e.g.  agUiSf  ^ easily  driven/  btbUiSy  ' easily  drunk '  (beside 
bibulus,  ^  easily  drinking/  inclined  to  drink),  dodiis  (like  doctbUis)  ;  sometimes 
formed  from  the  Perf.  Part.  Pass.,  e.g.  JidUis,  flssUiSy  /lexUis  (and  JleocfbUi8\ 
hdmd^is  et  saxdtUis  (Plant.  Riid.  999),  missUis,  The  ending  -Vis  of  (tedilis  has 
I.-Eur.  1,  not  ei,  to  judge  from  old  inscriptions,  e.  g.  C.I.L.  i.  61  aidilis  (cf.  t&.  31^. 
This  -His  (pi*oper  to  I-  and  lO-stems)  as  well  as  -dlis  (proper  to  A-stems)  is  often 
extended  by  analogy ;  e.g.  dnllis  (for  *anulis)  by  analogy  ofshiVia ;  vtmilis  is  from 
rema,  vemdiis  from  ver  ;  from  Ubray  a  pound,  we  have  librilis  and  librdlis ;  from 
scutrUf  scurrttia  ;  from  manu  not  *ntanu/ts,  but  manndlia  (so  dorsuSlis  from  dcrach). 
Examples  of  -^is  ajrefidslis  from/ta?-,  crudflis  (cf.  /dm?-Hcu8,  amtiimS-lia)  as  well 
as  pairuslis  and  mairuJ&is.  Like  trCbfilis  (from  fi-t&t/-),  xdOlis  (from  idu-),  is  Sdulis. 
From  O-stems  we  have  pt«MZt8,  mfUiSj  hSrUiSf  servilis^  kc.  ;  anndlis^  JatdliSf  &c.  ; 
from  Cons. -stems  cdpH-dlis,  virgin-dlis,  hosptl-aliSy  juvtndlis  and  juv^vUiSf  &c. 

§  42.  -TI-.  As  -to-  was  the  I.-Eur.  suffix  of  Verbal  Adjectives, 
especially  of  the  Perfect  Participle  Passive,  so  -ti-  was  the  suffix 
of  Verbal  Nouns  (Nomina  Actionis),  e.  g.  Gk.  Trtoros  and  Trtcrny. 
These  nouns  were  of  the  feminine  gender,  had  the  weak  form  of 
the  root,  and  are  accented  sometimes  on  the  suffix,  and  some- 
times on  the  root,  e.g.  O.  Ind.  mati-  and  mdti-  for  I.-Eur. 
*mn-ti-  (Lat.  mens)  from  the  root  men-, '  to  think.*  In  Latin,  as 
in  Celtic,  we  find  this  suffix  enlarged  by  an  EN-suffix,  e.  g.  Lat. 
mentio,  Ace.  tnentidnem,  O.  Ir,  -mitiu-,  -mitin  Ace,  and  this 
compound  suffix,  which  in  Latin  supplanted  almost  entirely  the 
older  -ti-,  appears  also  in  other  languages,  e,  g.  Goth,  raj? jo  (Lat. 
ratio),  Gk.  bcortinj  (cf.  Lat.  ddtio,  Ace.  dafiofie77i).  The  sup- 
planting may  be  accounted  for,  wholly  or  partly,  by  the  change 
which  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  Latin  language  would  produce 
in  the  Tl-suffix,  a  change  which  would  often  make  the  suffix 
unrecognizable.  From  the  root  men-,  the  Verbal  Noun  *mnti- 
became  mefis  in  Latin  and  from  the  root  bher-,  the  Noun  *bhrti- 
became  fors,  while  from  m^fo  we  have  messis  for  *mel-lis^  from 
the  root  wes-,  vest  is,  from  satiare,  satid^,  &c.,  forms  whose 
common  formation  has  been  obscured  past  recognition.   A  similar 
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explanation  has  been  offered  for  the  fact  that  in  Teutonic  also 
the  same  suffix  -ti-  ceased  to  be  a  living  suffix^  namely  that 
under  the  working  of  the  Teutonic  phonetic  laws  it  would 
assume  the  various  forms  -J?i,  -di,  -ti,  -si,  &c.  The  older  suffix 
remains  in  Adverbs  like  raptim^furtim^  &c.  (see  ch.  ix.  §  4). 

Occasionally  the  feminine  abstract  passed  into  a  concrete 
noun  and  might  change  its  gender.  Thus  Lat.  ho9ti9  (Goth,  gasts, 
*  a  guest,'  O.  SI.  gostt)  may  have  been  originally  abstract,  just  as 
Lat.  agric^Ia,  a  field-tiller,  meant  originally  ^  field-tillage '  (§  2), 

The  secondary  suffix  -tati-  (or  -tat-),  used  to  form  feminine 
Abstract  Nouns,  derived  from  Adjectives  and  Nouns,  and  the 
similar  suffix  -tuti-  (or  -tiit-)  exhibit  this  suffix  -ti-  added  to  the 
suffixes  -ta-  and  -tu-,  e.g.  JjsA,.  juventds  beside  juventa  (see  §  27). 
The  suffix  -tati-  (-tat-)  is  found  in  O.  Ind.,  Greek,  and  Latin,  while 
-tuti-  (-tut-)  is  found  in  Latin,  Celtic,  and  Teutonic,  e.  g.  Lat. 
ndvttds  (Gk.  i;€ottj9),  Lat.  unUds  (O.  Ir.  oentu),  Lat.  jUvmtm 
(O.  Ir.  oitiu).  In  Latin,  in  addition  to  -tuti-  (-tut-),  which  is 
much  less  in  use  than  -tati-  (-tat-),  we  find  a  form  augmented 
by  an  N-suffix,  -tudo^  Gen.  -tudiniSy  e.  g.  servtltido  beside  sermimy 
Mlarifudo  (so  in  Plant.,  not  Ailarifas),  bedtitudo^  which  (with 
beatdtas)  was  a  coinage  of  Cicero  (Quint,  viii.  3.  3a). 

%  43.  Other  examples  of  the  suffix  -ti-  in  Iiatin.  Latin  tedis,  a  lever  (cf. 
vectio\  from  viho ;  Lat.  rtfts from  the  root  wei-,  *  to  plait,  weave ' ;  Lat.  messis  (cf. 
measio)  from  wi^to ;  Lat.  fore  (O.  Ind.  bhrti-,  O.  Ir.  brith,  Goth,  ga-baurj^s, 
0.  H.  G.  giburt,  0.  Engl,  gebyrd,  *  fate ')  from  Jh-o  ;  Lat.  »n«w  (O.  Ind. 
mati-  and  mAti-,  Goth,  gamunds,  ana-minds,  Lith.  at-mintls,  O.  SI. 
pam^ti)  from  the  root  men-,  'to  think'  (cf.  mentio)  ;  Lat.  gens^  from  gigno 
(cf.  ndtio  for  *gnatio)  ;  Lat.  mors  (0.  Ind.  mrti-,  O.  Lith.  mirtls,  0.  SI. 
8u-mr!ti)  from  mSrior;  Lat.  d6s  (O.  Ind,  diti-,  Lith.  dttis,  O.  SI.  dati) 
from  root  dO*  (cf.  ddtio,  Gk.  dcarhnj)  ;  so  Lat.  cos  beside  cdhi-a  (ch.  iv.  §  54)  ;  Lat.  ars 
(0.  Ind.  rti-  means  'attack ')  ;  Lat.  para  (cf.  portio)  ;  Lat.  grates  beside  grdtus  ; 
Lat.  quiSs  beside  quietus  (inquies  for  inquietus  is  due  to  the  tendency  to  turn 
Compound  Adjectives  into  I-stems)  ;  Lat.  vesHs  from  the  root  wes-,  '  to  clothe,' 
meant  originally,  like  our  word  '  clothing,'  the  act  of  arraying  oneself,  then 
the  raiment  itself. 

§  44.  Examples  of  Lat.  -tion-.  Lat.  visio  (cf.  O.  Ind.  vitti-,  O.  SI.  -visti 
and  vSst!)  from  the  root  weid-,  '  to  see,  know*  ;  Lat.  -ventio  (cf.  O.  Ind.  giiti-, 
Gk.  fidait,  O.  H.  G.  cunft,  Lith.  -gimtls)  from  the  root  g9em-,  '  to  come ' ;  Lat. 
adtio  (cf.  Gk.  Ar-fCTif,  (Joth.  -ssjjs,  '  seed,'  Lith.  s6ti)  from  the  root  s6-,  *  to  throw, 
throw  seed  '  ;  Lat.  con-ditio  for  *c<m-daiio  (cf.  O.  Ind.  -hiti-,  Gk.  Btaiff  Goth.  -d6})s, 
'a  deed,'  O.  SI.  -d£tY)  from  the  root  dh€-,  'to  put,  place ';  Lat.  dd-^tio  for  *ad-dptio 
(cf.  O.  Ind.  ilpti-)  beside  apius ;  Lat.  ex-pUHo  (cf.  O.  Ind.  pr&ti-,  Gk.  wkijats), 
beside  ex-plStua  ;  Lat.  ndtio  for  *gnoHo  (cf.  O.  Ind.  -jn&ti-,  '  the  act  of  knowing,' 
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jfifiti-,  *  an  aoquaintanoe/  Ok.  tvcuctis,  0.  H.  G.  ur-chn&t,  O.  SI.  po-znati,  Goth. 
ga-kun|>s,  ga-kunds,  Germ.  Kunst»  0.  SI.  z^ti,  'son-in-law')  beside  (^Yndtus;  Lat. 
dictio  (cf.  O.  Ind.  diSti-,  Gk.  afffir,  0.  H.  G.  -ziht)  from  the  root  deli- ;  Lat. 
statio  ■  cf.  O.  Lid.  sthiti-,  Gk.  ar^ait,  0.  H.  G.  stat,  O.  SI.  -stati)  from  stare ; 
Lat.  in-tmHo  (cf.O.  Ind.  tati-, Gk.  T&ais)  from  the  root  ten-,  '  to  stretch'  ;  Lat. 
junctio  (cf.  0.  Ind.  yukti-,  Gk.  (tv^iSy  Lith.  junkti)  from  jungo. 

§  46.  Adjeotival  -ti-  for  -to-  in  Latin.  The  same  tendency  to  turn  O-stem 
Adjectives  into  I-stems,  which  we  have  seen  in  similis  (Gk.  &/iaX6s\  humUis 
(Gk.  x^^t*^^)}  appears  in  an  adjective  like  fortis,  in  O.  Lat.  forctus  (PauL 
Fest.  73.  9  Th.  horctum  et  forctum  pro  bono  dicebant),  originally  a  P.  P.  P. 
from  the  root  dhergh-,  *  to  establish '  (0.  Ind.  drdhil-,  '  stablished,  firm ').  The 
older  spelling  forctis  occurs  in  the  clause  of  the  XII  Tables  quoted  by  Festus 
(524.  15  Th.),  which  provided:  ut  idem  juris  esset  Sanatibus  quod  Forctibus, 
the  Sanates  being  allies  who  had  revolted  but  had  returned  to  their  allegiance, 
'  quasi  sanata  mente,'  the  Forctes  being  those  who  had  never  broken  faith  [cf. 
Paul.  Fest.  59. 96  Th.  forctis  (MSS.  forctes),  frugi  et  bonus,  sive  validus].  The 
word  Sanates  shows  a  similar  transference  to  the  l-declension  of  the  P.  P.  P.  of 
mnare^  and  throws  light  on  the  termination,  -&8  O.  Lat.  -dtis  (see  ch.  iii.  §  16), 
which  indicates  the  country  or  the  party  to  which  one  belongs,  e.  g.  opH- 
mateSf  in/tmcUis  (Plant.  Stick.  493),  Arpinatea. 

§  46.  Other  examples  of  Lat.  -t&t(i)-,  -tut(i)-,  -tudin-.  The  tendency  of 
the  I-stems  to  encroach  on  the  Consonant-stems  in  Latin  (mentioned  above, 
^  34)  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  when  -t&t-,  -tut-,  and  when  -t&ti-,  -ttiti- 
were  the  suffixes  used,  e.  g.  Gen.  PI.  civUatum  and  civitatium.  In  O.  Ind.  -t&t- 
I  e.  g.  sarvat&t-,  *  completeness ')  is  rarer  than  -t&ti-  (e.  g.  sarv^t&ti-),  while  in 
Greek  only  -t&t-  is  found.  Other  Latin  examples  of  -tds  (see  A.  L.  L.  viii.  321) 
are  scaevitas  (Gk.  aKai6Trji)^  eommuniias  (Goth.  gamaindu)78),  bdnitcu  from  h6nuSf 
W)€rta8  from  Ubery  civitas  from  dm,  Ubertas  from  u&er,  fdcultas  and  JacUitaa  from 
fdcHis,  volupias  from  v6lup{e),  tempestas  from  tempus  (cf.  iemp^i),  voluntas  from 
volens.  Examples  of  -iUs :  s^necUds  from  sSnex,  virtus  from  rir ;  O.  Lat.  tempestus 
(Varro  L.  L.  vii.  51  libri  augurum  pro  tempestate  '  tempestutem'  dicunt 
supremum  augurii  tempus).  Examples  of  -tudo :  aiiitudo  from  altusy  IdHtudo 
from  laiuSf  soUkUudo  from  soUidtus, 

§  47.  Suffixes  ending  in  -ft  (Nouns  of  fourth  DeoL). 
-U-.  In  the  declension  of  these  stems  u  varies  with  ea  and 
ou  (see  eh.  vi.).  I.-Eur.  Adjectives  in  -u-  usually  show  the  weak 
form  of  the  root,  and  are  accented  on  the  suffix,  e.  g.  *pltu-, 
*  broad '  (O.  Ind.  prthu-,  Gk.  irAaruy,  Gaul.  litu-).  They  formed 
their  Nom.  Sing.  Fern,  in  -wi,  e.  g.  *swadu-, '  sweet/  with  Nom. 
Sg.  Masc.  *swadus  (O.  Ind.  svadus,  Gk.  fjbvs),  Nom.  Sg.  Fern, 
♦swadwi  (O.  Ind.  svadvi).  In  Latin  these  Adjectives,  aided  by 
the  analogy  of  the  Fem.,  have  followed  the  tendency  of  O-stem 
Adjectives,  and  have  passed  into  the  I-declension  (as  in  Teutonic 
*t®nu-  *  thin  *  became  J^unni-  by  influence  of  the  fem,  *t®nwi) ;  thus 
sudvis  for  ^^iddvis,  t^nuu   (O.  Ind.  tanu-,    Gk.  rajn/-yXa)<r<rof, 
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O.  SI.  ttnti-kii),  /gvis  (cf.  O.  Ind.  raghd-,  Gk.  i-Xaxvs,  O.  SI. 
Wgti-kii),  br^vis  (Gk.  Ppa\vs)y  gravis  (O.  Ind.  guru-,  Gk.  fiapvs, 
Goth,  kaurus).  Of  nouns  with  the  U-suffix  examples  are  I.-Eur. 
♦pSini-  (O.  Ind.  paSu-  M.,  Goth,  faihu  N., 'property/  O.  H.  G.  fihu, 
O.  Engl,  feoh,  Germ.  Vieh,  Engl,  fee),  Lat.  p^cu  and  pecus; 
Lat.  locus  (O.  Ir.  loch,  a  Neuter  U-stem) ;  with  the  rarer  NU- 
suffix,  Lat.  cornu  and  comuSy  mdnus,  pinns.  The  -ru-  of  Gk. 
bdKpv  is  augmented  by  the  suffix  -ma-  in  Lat.  dacruma,  lacruma. 
The  Romance  languages  show  us  that  U-stems  had  come  in 
Vulg.  Lat.  to  be  merged  in  the  O-declension ;  and  even  as  early 
as  Plautus  Noun-stems  in  -u  retained  little  of  a  distinctive 
declension  in  ordinary  speech. 

-TU-.  As  we  have  seen  -ti-  used  to  form  feminine  Verbal 
Nouns  (Nomina  Actionis),  connected  with  the  P.  P.  P.  in  -to-, 
similarly  -tu-  was  used  for  masc.  nouns  of  the  same  kind,  some- 
times with  accent  on  the  root  (strong  grade),  sometimes  with 
weak  grade  of  root  and  the  root  unaccented,  e.g.  O.  Ind.  etum  but 
itva,  from  the  I.-Eur.  root  ei-,  *  to  go.'  The  Latin  first  Supine 
is  the  Accusative  of  a  TU-stem,  used  with  a  verb  of  motion,  e.  g. 
vimm  it  (cf.  O.  Ind.  vettmn  eti,  O.  SI.  videtti  idetl),  and  the 
second  Supine  is  another  case  (ch.  viii.  §  88)  of  a  similar  stem. 
Occasionally  these  Abstract  Verbal  Nouns  become  concrete,  e.  g. 
Lat.  mdffistrdtuSy  a  magistrate.  In  Greek  (they  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  Ionic  dialect)  they  are  feminine,  e.g.  aprvy,  a  fitting, 
a  connexion  (Lat.  artus^  M.,  a  limb)  (cf.  O.  Lat.  metus  F.). 

§  48.  Other  examples  of  U-stems  in  Latin.     Lat.  glSnu  (cf.  O.  Ind.  j&nu,  N. 
Gk.  y6w  N.,  Goth,  kniu  N.) ;  vini  (0.  Ir.  bir,  a  Neut.  u-Stem,  W.  ber). 

§  49.  Interchange  of  IT-  with  O-stems.  This  interchange  is  found  also 
in  Umbro-Osc.  Thus  Osc.  senatefs  shows  the  same  Gen.  Sg.  suffix  as  an 
0-stem  (e.g.  sakarakleis  ^sacraculi'),  Umbr.  maronato  'magistratu,' the  O-stem 
AbL  In  PUutus  the  U-stems  appear  mostly  in  the  Nom.  Ace.  Abl.  Sg.,  and 
so  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  O-stems  ;  the  Dat.  Sg.  is  usually  in  -tit 
(ch.  vi.  S  27),  but  the  Gen.  Sg.  is  normally  in  -t  (ch.  vi.  $  ax)  ;  in  the  Plural 
instances  are  comparatively  seldom  and  almost  only  in  the  Nom.  Ace.  and 
Abl. ;  the  only  certain  instance  of  a  Gen.  PI.  is  miUe  possum.  On  the  S.  0. 
Bacch.  of  186  B.C.  we  have  Gen.  Sg.  senatuos^  but  at  the  end  of  the  same 
century  seviaH  {C.I,  L,  i.  199,  aoo,  547),  and  Quintilian  (i.  6.  97)  states  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  sSnAti  or  sSndtus  is  the  Genitive  form.  Nura  for 
niiruSf  socra  for  socru^,  forms  censured  in  the  Probi  Appendix  (198.  34  and 
199.  I  K.)  occur  on  late  inscriptions  {nuraf  C.  /.  L,  viii  2604.  4293,  kc, ;  nurua^ 
V.  945a  ;  socra^  ii.  530,  2936  ;  iii.  655 ;  viii.  9906, 3994  ;  xiv.  596,  &c.  ;  socera,  iii. 
3895,  vii.  999,  &c.)  and  iwra,  socira  or  socra  are  the  prototypes  of  ItaL  nuora, 
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Hfj'x^ra.  Sfjan.  nofrr^,  sa^rtzra-  Ac  On  Greek  in-^-riptions  the  onlr  fourth 
Im^J.  y'rfirj.«j  pAjitd  are  t4»yj,  tri^rft,  and  the  fomw  aied  are  y-'m,  PL  *f8oi  »5oi ', 
Oen,  Fl.  (<i9M0r  '^tiec'jnd  cent.  B.C.,  but  later  titter)  AbL  Sg.  rpifiim  ^see 
E^^kin^er,  p.  134  . 

jy/ffotH  lA  iXt-j'XxntA  *»v\j  a^reording  to  the  second  Dtrcl.  in  Plautxta  and  till 
8(1 11a  Mie  lAnn/iTL,  ArutL  F>ant.  ii.  p.  5  .  Qointilian  ^i.6L  5  mentions  it  a.9  a  word 
about  whone  de';len.%ion  there  mitdit  be  doubt.  We  find  in  the  older  writers 
kumu  ^arro,  if<n.  423,  531  B.  ;  the  gender  of  kumu4  i»  Xaacin  O.Lat.,  see 
Oeorge<«,  Lex,  Wf/rif.  a.  r.^,  itfirm  fourth  Dec  I.,  Georges  ».  r.  ,  »>nu5  fourth  DecL. 
iii^tTv^*:^  n,r,  ,  and  in  a  quotation  from  a  Law  of  Xnma  '^^ap.  Fest.  212.  17  M.; 
fff'^^tirn  the  form  ./^n»/t  Dat.  Sg, ;  Janui  Quirinoagnum  ma  rem  caedito.  Prisoian, 
din^rtiMing  the  interchange  of  He<:ond  and  fourth  Decl.  forms  (i.  p.  256  H.}. 
mentionji  the  rariantu  /o^a  and/x«<>a  in  Hor.  C.  iii.  17.  4,  ctb^i^  Gen.  Sg. 
doubtful;,  arci  Gen.  Sg.  Xic.  i>eor.  Nat.  iii.  ao.  51  ;  arcvj  is  Fem.  in  O.  Lat.  . 
an  well  aa  the  parallel  formit  fip^cus  and  ttp^cum,  pfnus  and  j>^um,  /i'T//  and 
/lev,  kc.  Fftr  fttatintic^t  of  the  O-  and  U-declension  of  such  words  see  Neue,  i^. 
pp.  509  infiq,  Namei!»  of  tree«  like  Uturus,  fagus,  ftc  show  this  uncertaintr 
(WixTTo  L,  L,  \x.  80  alii  dicunt  cupres«»us,  alii  cupreasi,  item  de  ficis  platanit^ 
et  pleriiKjue  arboribua.f  an  uncertainty  perhaps  due  to  the  rarity  of  fem.  O- 
stems  (e.  g./2^u«,  Gk.  ^77^  F.)  in  L-Eur.  (see  ch.  tL  $  i.  p.  369). 

S  60.  Other  examples  of  -tn-atema.  Lat.  hsas  from  tflo  [O.  Ind.  ittu-, 
Lith.  Sstu,  O.  81.  jastti)  ;  IaI.  tUus,  the  felly  of  a  wheel  Gk.  trvs  F.) ;  Lat. 
adfji^,  (i)  a  driving,  (a)  a  road  for  driving  (Paul.  Feat.  13.  17  Th.  iter  inter 
vicinoN  quattuor  pedum  latum),  :'3/  the  space  over  which  something  is  driven, 
a  measure  of  land,  like  our  *  plough-gate/  (Plin.  xviii.  9  in  quo  boves 
agerentur  cum  aratro  uno  impetu  justo) ;  Lat.  ftius^  a  brood  (cf.  Gk.  rpo^^ 
e.  g.  Soph.  0.  r.  I ;  ;  O.  Lat.  met^is  F.,  e.  g.  Enn.  A.  526  M.  nee  metus  uUa  tenet. 

§  61.  The  Snffixes-Yfi-  (ITouiib  of  fifth  DecL)  and  -I-.  The 
Stemfl  in  -fi.  As  the  feminines  of  0-stems  were  formed  with 
the  saffiz  -a-  (§  2),  so  the  feminines  of  other  stems  appear  with 
the  suflix  -ye-,  e.  g.  Lat.  fempiries  from  the  ES-stem  fempus^  or 
-i-,  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  datii,  fem.  of  datdr-  (in  Latin  with  c  added,  e.g. 
(IMrl'X,  stem  datnc';  cf.  Gk.  avA^yrpfe-  with  added  dental  and 
short  i),  or  -ya-,  e.  g.  Lat.  temperia  (cf .  Gk.  aAifdcta  for  *aA»j^€(r- 
ya,  bdrtipa  for  *  hor^p-yd).  How  far  these  differences  are  due  to 
a  variation  of  -ye-  with  -T-,  as  in  the  Optative,  e.  g.  Lat.  sids,H/ut 
(ch.  viii.  §  55),  or  to  a  confusion  of  I-stems  (thus  O.  Ind.  napti-, 
Lat.  nept'iB^  may  be  an  I-stem  corresponding  to  the  tT-stem,  O.  Ind. 
6va6ru-,  Lat.  socrus,  O.  SI.  svekry),  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  It  is  possible  that  the  e-vowel  of  Latin  and  the 
Balto-Slavic  languages  (e.  g.  Lith.  iem-e-  for  *iem-ie-,  *  land,' 
O.  SI.  zem(l)-ja-  for  *zem(l)je-,  whence  the  name  Nova  Zembla, 
connected  with  Lat.  Ailmus  and  Gk.  x^«v)  may  be  a  modification 
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of  an  original  a  under  the  influence  of  the  preceding  y-sound  (cf . 
Vulg.  Lat.  JenuariiM  for  Jd?iuarim,  ch.  ii.  §  3),  so  that  O.  Lat. 
/leriem  Ace,  a  word  occurring  in  the  liturgical  formula  heriem 
Junonu  (Gell.  xiii.  23.  a),  will  exactly  correspond  to  Osc.  heriam 
[on  an  execration-tablet,  Zvet.  /.  /.  /.  129.  I ;  the  i  (not  ii)  of 
the  Oscan  word  probably  indicates  a  y-sound  (ch.  iv.  §  63)] .  Verbal 
Nouns  with  -ye-  are  a  feature  of  Latin,  e.  g.  pro-genie%^  rctiies, 
sc&bie^,  pemtcies,  SLndpermUies  [in  fades,  spScies  the  i  (y)  appears 
also  in  the  Pres.  stem]. 

Other  examples  of  these  suffixes  are:  of  U-stems,  O.  Ind.  svadvi, 
Gk.  ffbtia  for  ^aFdbeFyd  (cf .  Lat.  sudvis  M.  and  P.,  §  47),  fem.  of 
L-Eur.  *swadu-;  of  N-stems,  O.  Ind.  yuni,  fem.  of  yuvan-, 
*  young '  (the  Plautine  iuuefiix,  Mil.  304  points  to  Lat.  junix  being 
rather  a  contraction  of  a  stem  *yiiweni-  than  a  direct  develop- 
ment of  the  stem  yuni-),  O.  Ind.  rajni  (mod.  Ranee),  fem.  of 
rajan-, '  a  king  * ;  of  NT-stems,  O.  Ind.  bhdranti ,  fem.  of  the  Pres. 
Part,  bhdrant-  (Gk.  <f>4povaa  for  *<f)€povTyd ;  cf .  Lat.  praesentia, 
Sec), 

Other  fifth  Decl.  stems  are  suffixless^  e.g.  res  (O.  Ind.  ra-s.  ray-&s 
Gen.  from  the  root  rei-  (ch.  iv.  §  47)  * ;  dies  from  a  stem  d(i)yew- 
(O.  Ind.  dyaus  Nom.  Sg.),  a  byf orm  of  d(i)ySw-, '  sky,  day '  (ch.  iv. 
§  48).  Some  seem  to  have  the  same  Verbal  E-suffix  as  is  seen  in 
verbs  like  cdle-facio,  cande-facio  [ch.  viii.  §  33  (9)],  e.  g./am-e-s 
(cf.  Gk.  i'\cu/-7j'V  from  xa6;a>  for  *xafxy<a),  which  is  really  a  fifth 
Decl.  noun  likefM-e-s  (cf .  Gk.  i'lrCd-Tj-v).  Another  noun  declined 
according  to  the  fifth  Decl.  is  sordes,  Abl.  sorde^  Lucr.  vi.  1271, 
Gen.  PL  sorderum,  Plant.  Poen,  314  (cf.  sordeo).  So  from  *dleo, 
to  grow,  proles  for  ^pro-dies,  sub-dies,  ind^Ues  (cf .  ol(e)-facio  from 
dleo,  to  smell);  from  luo  lueSy  from  strtio  stmes  from  mo  rues 
[* rues'  ruina,  C,  G,  L,  iv.  a8i.  5;  cf.  lue  me,  *  luem  ruem'  (?) 
on  the  Carmen  Arvale].  Against  the  association  of  Idbes  with 
labe-facio  is  the  different  quantity  of  the  root-vowel.  A  long 
vowel  is  seen  also  in  moles  (mdles-tus),  sedes  (sedeo)^  amb-dges  {&go). 


^  spSs  may  be  of  similar  formation  treats  it  as  an  S-stem  in  Ann.  448  M. : 

(cf.O.  Ind.  Bph&yat^/ he  extends  him-  spero,  si  speres  quicquam  prodesse 

self,  increases ');  it  is  used  by  Plautus  potis  sunt  (cf.  119  M.).    With  the 

only  in  Nom.  Ace.  Abl.  Sg.  and  in  variants  spSs  and  apSrfa,  compare  ris 

Nom.  Ace.  PI.  (apes).     But  Ennius  (Nom.  PI.)  and  vires. 
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contdges  (tango),  propdgea  and  campdgea  {pcingo\  rupea  {rumpo). 
The  cognates  mdles^tus^  6k.  ibos,  vi^fios  have  suggested  the  refer- 
ence of  molesy  sides,  nubes  (though  the  u  is  difficult  to  explain)  to 
£S-stems  (§  71),  with  the  same  -es  that  we  see  in  6k.  aKf)Oris 
from  \t]6os,  Dor.  \aJdos  (cf.  lAd^or).  But  perhaps  a  better  ex- 
piation of  sedes  is  to  regard  it  as  a  Plural  of  an  I-stem  sedis,  used 
as  a  Singular  (cf .  O.  Ind.  v&yas, '  a  bird/  properly '  birds/  and  for 
the  long  vowel  6k.  fx^i/tj,  &c.) ;  for  a  good  many  of  these  nouns 
in  -es  were  more  used  in  the  Plural  than  the  Singular,  e.  g.  am- 
bdges  (O.  Ind.  ajl-, '  contest/  Ir.  ag, '  contest '),  aedts^  vepres,  and 
byforms  of  the  Nom.  Sg.  occur  with  -i>,  e.  g.  nubis,  Plant.  Merc, 
880  (cf.  nubs,  Liv.  Andr.),  saeps,  Cic.  (cf.  prae-saepe  Neut.), 
vdtis  (cf.  O.  Ir.  faith  for  *wati-),  vHis,  clddis,  aedis  (C.  L  L.  i. 
206.  30),  caedis,  molis,  sedis.  Many  of  them  belong  to  poetical 
diction ;  e.  g.  neither  Plautus  nor  Terence  use  sedes  (the  usual 
word  for  a  seat  being  sdlium  or  sella),  rupes,  tabes,  caedes,  &c. ; 
and  they  must  have  been  liable  on  that  account  to  confusion  of 
Number.  A  certain  amount  again  of  Nouns  in  -es  are  fem.^ 
names  of  animals,  e.  g.  cdnes  (P.,  beside  cdnls  M.,  in  O,  Lat.),y^/#t», 
meles,  vulpes  (cf.  vnlpecula),  palumbes.  The  last  two,  perhaps  all, 
are  dialectal,  so  that  this  -es  may  be  the  dialectal  expression  of 
-eis,  a  byform  of  the  Nom.  Sg.  suffix  of  I-stems.  Plebes  has 
been  called  an  ES>stem  like  itkridos,  but  it  is  more  persistently 
declined  after  the  fifth  Decl.  (cf.  plebeius),  than  any  of  the 
others,  whose  Abl.  is  often  the  only  Singular  case  found  in  use 
(e.  g.  ambage,  vepre,  Ovid,  &c.) ;  pubes  (cf .  puber-tas,  im-pubir'es 
Nom.  PI.)  has  a  better  claim,  although  the  Abl.  pube.  Plant. 
Pseud,  126,  would  have  to  be  explained  as  due  to  a  false  analogy 
of  the  Nom.  Sg.,  such  as  has  produced  requie  Abl.,  requiem  Ace. 
from  requies,  -etis. 

The  declension  of  a  good  many  of  these  Nouns  with  Nom.  Sg. 
in  -es  wavers  between  the  third  and  fifth  Decl.  Plautus  makes 
the  6en.  PI.  of  sordes  sordemm  (Poeti.  314),  like  rerum,  but  we 
find  sordium  in  late  Lat.  Cicero  {Top.  vii.  30)  says  that  spederum, 
speciebns  are  impossible  forms  (nolim  enim,  ne  si  Latine  quidem 

'  Priscian  ^i.  pp.  168.  15.  169,  9,  and  391.  19  H.)  seems  to  think  that 
adip-  F.  implieb  a  Nom.  Sg.  adipSs, 
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dici  possit,  *  specierum  *  et  '  speciebus '  dicere),  and  so  prefers 
forma  to  species  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  ^tbos.  Yet  specie^ 
rum  and  speciebus  are  common  in  late  authors,  e.  g.  Apuleius,  and 
Priseian  (i.  367.  23  H.)  (^oi&B  facierum  from  a  speech  of  Cato. 
Quintilian  (i.  6.  26)  expresses  the  doubt  felt  about  the  declension 
of  progenies  and  spes :  quid  progenies  genetivo  singular!,  quid 
plurali  spes  faciefc?  (For  statistics  of  fifth  Decl.  forms,  see 
Neue,  i^.  pp.  370  sqq.)  And  the  use  of  -ies  itself  in  the  Nom.  Sing, 
seems-  to  have  been  a  matter  of  gradual  extension.  Plautus  has 
fades,  permUies,  mdteries  (but  materiam  on  the  Sententia  Minu- 
ciorum  of  117  b.  c,  C,  I,  L.  i.  i()^)^segmties^  vasMieSy  and  possibly 
caes&ries,  inluvies,  intemperies,  rabies  (but  effigia,  &c.),  to  which 
Terence  adds  molttties,  Lucretius  nolUies,  spurctlies,  &c.  These 
ye-forms  are  generally  confined  to  the  Nom.  Ace.  Sg.,  while  in 
other  cases  ya-forms  are  preferred,  e.g.  inf'Cmperiae  Nom.  PI., 
materiae  Dat.  Sg.,  luxtmae  Dat.  Sg.,  mollitiis  Abl.  PI.,  in  Abl. 
Sg.  barb&rid,  Poen,  598,  mollitid,  ViduL  35.  Still  Plautus 
adheres  to  the  fifth  Decl.  type  for  fades  (Nom.  Gen.  Ace.  Abl. 
Sg.),  and  apparently  &des  (Ace.  Abl.  Sg.),  permities  (Nom.  Ace. 
Abl.  Sg.),  species  (Ace.  Abl.  Sg.),  though  he  does  not  use  these 
words  in  the  Plural.  Pliny  (ap.  Charis.  p.  1 1 8. 15  K.)  allowedpldn^' 
ties,  luxuries,  mollities,  but  not  amtdties  (amicitiem^  Lucr.  v.  10 19), 
'  because  the  Plural  is  amidliae/  while  Charisius  (p.  57.  3  K.) 
confines  cdnUies  to  poetry,  and  makes  canitia  the  proper  prose- 
form.  (For  fuller  statistics,  see  Neue.)  The  -^i^-stems  are 
found  also  in  Umbr.,  e.  g.  uhtretie  *  auctoritate/  kvestretie,  '  in 
the  quaestorship.' 

§  52.  other  examples  of  I<atiii  Ferns,  in  -i,  -10,  &c.  Latin  comix  (cf.  Gk. 
icopinnf)  ;  gSnSMx  \,0.  Lat.  jiLnitri,  Gk.  y€viT€ipa) ;  from  mSreor  comes  mirttriXf  but 
from  mtdeor  the  name  of  the  deity  MSditnna,  whose  festival,  the  Meditrinalia, 
is  mentioned  by  Varro  (£.  L.  vi.  21)  and  PauL  Fest.  (88.  36  Th.)  in  connexion 
with  the  curious  Roman  custom  of  hallowing  the  first  taste  of  new  wine 
with  the  words :  novum  vetus  vinum  bibo  ;  novo  veteri  morbo  medeor ; 
cnntcula  (cf.  O.  Ind.  luni)  ;  ddvisj  -tw  Ace.,  -t  Abl.  (cf.  Gk.  KKrftij  stem  KKtfi-li-), 

§  63.  -y6-  and  -i-.  Acisculus,  a  small  pickaxe  (there  was  a  Roman  family- 
name  Valerius  Acisculus),  has  been  referred  (with  supposed  I)  to  dcies  {Rfiein, 
Mus,  1891,  p.  236) ;  the  Probi  Appendix  (p.  198.  la  K.)  censures  a  large 
number  of  forms  in  -is  beside  forms  in  -es,  e.  g.  vatis  beside  vateSy  and  among 
them  facia  for  fciciea  {cf.  facitergium  Isid.  beside /ocie^er^'um  Greg.  Tur.). 
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§  64.  Suffixes  ending  in  -n  (Nouns  of  third  DecL). 
-EN-,  -YEN-,  -WEN-,  -MEW-.  Beside  I.-Eur.  Masc. 
stems  in  -o-  (-e-),  -yo-  (-ye-),  -wo-  (-we-)  (§§  2,  4,  5),  we 
find  masc.  stems  in  -en-  (-on-),  -yen-  (-yon-),  -wen-  (-won-). 
The  relation  between  the  two  seems  to  be  that  the  0-stem  is 
the  Adjective,  but  becomes  an  N-stem  when  a  Substantive, 
e.g.  Lat.  mulfi'bibus  Adj.,  but  lUbd  Subst.  An  adjective 
which  is  restricted  to  denote  one  individual,  in  other  words 
which  becomes  definite  from  indefinite,  takes  this  sufiix,  e.g. 
Lat.  ruftis,  red,  but  Rufo^  '  the  Red '  (cf .  Gk.  arpafios  and  ^rpa- 
fioiv) ;  and  this  process,  which  has  been  more  consistently  carried 
out  in  the  Teutonic  languages  than  in  any  other,  is  still  seen  in 
the  German  '  weak  declension '  of  the  Adjective,  e.  g.  rothe  Nom. 
PL  indef.  (strong  decl.),  die  rothen  Nom.  PL  def.  (weak  decL) 
(Goth,  raudai  and  JTai  raudans).  This  early  connexion  between 
O-  and  N-stems  explains  why  an  N-stem  in  a  Compound  is 
often  replaced  by  an  0-stem,  e.  g.  Gk.  iK^S-dcrov,  stithy,  com- 
pounded of  iKfx<av  and  rCdt^fxi,  and  why  an  N-stem  in  one  lan- 
guage often  corresponds  to  an  0-stem  in  another,  e.g.  Gk. 
al{F)(av  to  Lat.  aevom  (also  explained  as  *aiw5n),  Goth,  ga-juk-a 
(N-stem)  to  Lat.  con-jug-v^  (0-stem),  or  in  the  same  language, 
e.  g.  Lat.  Idnio  to  Lat.  Idniu9^  iucubo  to  incubus.  In  the  declen- 
sion of  these  Masc.  N-stems,  n  varies  with  en,  on,  en,  on,  &c., 
yen  also  with  in,  and  wen  also  with  un.  They  are  sometimes 
transferred  by  the  addition  of  -o-  or  -a-  into  the  O-  and  A- 
declension,  e.  g.  Lat.  ^pUlanus  beside  ejmio,  termtnus  beside  tenno 
(§  13).  Neuters  in  -n  are  connected  with  neuters  in  -r,  &c.,  the 
n  apparently  being  proper  to  the  Oblique  Cases,  e.  g.  \aX.  femur y 
Gen,  feminis  (§  ^6),  They  are  therefore  better  considered  in  the 
paragraph  which  deals  with  the  R-suffix  §  (56). 

Neuters  in  -men  are  Verbal  Nouns  (Nomina  Actionis),  and 
are  used  in  various  languages  as  Infinitives  (like  -sen-,  e.g. 
O.  Ind.  ne|&ni  from  ni-),  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  vid-mdn-e,  Hom.  Gk.  16- 
fX€i;-ot  (perhaps  Lat.  2  PL  Imper,  Pass.,  e.  g.  Kgimini^  is  a  similar 
Infinitive  form  with  Imperative  sense  ;  see  ch.  viii.  §  81).  They 
have  usually  the  E-grade  of  root,  e.  g.  tcg-men^  but  the  Latin  law 
of  Syncope  seldom  allows  us  to  decide  when  there  was  a  connect- 
ing vowel,  when  an  s  preceded,  &c.  (cf,  regimen^  ifUegnmen-fum , 
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jitgmen-tum  and  jugumen-tum^  augmen-tum^  mmen  from  sugo^  and 
see  ch.  iv.  §  116  on  agmen  and  exdmen).  Their  byforms  with 
-mentum  in  Latin,  e.  g.  aUmentum^  have  been  mentioned  in  §  30, 
and  the  extension  of  MEN-stems  by  the  Y0-,  YA-  suffixes,  e.  g. 
alimonia,  alimoninm,  in  §  4. 

Fern.  Verbal  Abstracts  in  -yen-,  -tyen-  (-tien-)  in  Lat.,  Celt., 
Teut.,  e.g.  Lat.  iUu-c&pio,  captio  have  become  fem.  by  the 
analogy  of  other  abstract  nouns.  They  sometimes  appear  as 
A-stems  with  the  ending  -*«a,  -tlnay  e.  g.  Potina,  the  goddess 
worshipped  when  a  child  first  drank  (Non.  108.  15  M.)  from  potio^ 
Staiina,  *statuendi  infantis/  offtcina  {pjn-ftcina  Plant.),  rapina^ 
niina  (cf.  §  8). 

§  55.  Masc.  en-Btems  in  Latin.  Lat.  Zt^n,  Gen.  li^is  shows  -$n,  and  pectSriy 
Gen.  pedinis  (Gk.  itr€if  for  *F«Tfw  9)  shows  -Sn,  but  the  usual  form  is  -0  in  the 
Nora.  Sg.,  'dn-  or  -fn-  (with  i  for  older  6  or  S)  in  the  oblique  cases,  e.  g.  Sd5, 
Gen.  edbnia  from  the  verbal  root  ed-,  *  to  eat,*  hihm.  Gen.  hominis  from  the  noun- 
stem  humo",  the  ground.  The  Fem.  cdro,  Gen.  camis,  is  exceptional  in  reducing 
the  stem-suffix  in  the  oblique  cases  to  n.  In  Umbr.-Osc.  the  word  has  the 
same  declension  and  gender,  but  retains  the  older  sense  ot  *  a  part/  a  'share,' 
e.  g.  Osc.  maimas  cameis  senateia  taviginud,  which  would  be  in  Latin,  '  maximae 
partis  senatus  sententia ' ;  and  originally  the  word  seems  to  have  been 
a  Verbal  Abstract  (Nomen  Actionis),  *  the  act  of  cutting  or  dividing/  whence 
the  feminine  gender.  (On  the  variation  of  gender  in  cardo^  margoj  ciipido,  grandoy 
uttgoy  farrago,  see  Neue,  i^  p.  654  ;  Abstracts  in  -goj  like  6rigOj  are  fem.,  and 
Nouns  indicating  defects  or  ailments  likey^rni^,  aerugo,  cdUgo,  prurigo). 

Nouns  in  -6,  -ffnis  Gen.,  used  of  persons,  belong  as  a  rule  to  plebeian  or 
colloquial  Latin  and  express  contempt,  e.g.  dleo,  Inbo,  CdpUoj  Ndso  ;  in  the  earliest 
period  they  are  derived  only  from  Adjectives,  e.g.  strdho,  but  later  from 
Noims  and  Verbs,  e.  g.  commtlUo  from  miles.  Idtiio  from  Idnius,  erro  from  errare, 
sdtnrio  from  sdturire.  The  more  respectful  formation  was  in  'dnus,  e.  g.  paironus 
^but  rrarpw  always  on  Greek  inscriptions,  as  early  as  T50  b.  c,  Eckinger,  p.  135); 
Paul.  Fest.  quotes  0.  Lat.  epolonus  for  ^2o  (55.  15  Th.),  cetitOrionuSf  curionus  and 
decurionus  (34.  36 Th.)  ;  so  Dor.  Gk.  Adrcl;  became  Latona.  (On  these  nicknames, 
kc.  in  -o,  'onis,  seeFisch,  Lat.  Nomina  Pers.  auf  -0,  -onis,  1890.) 

§  66.  Suffixes  ending  in  -r  (Nouns  of  third  Deol.). 
-B-.  I.-Eur.  Neuters  in  -r  (-r)  seem  to  have  substituted  n  for  r 
in  the  oblique  eases,  e.  g.  IjSii,  femur ^  Gen, /evihiis,  O.  Ind.  udhar, 
'  the  udder/  udhnas  Gen.,  which  has  led  to  confusions  of  R-  and 
N-stems,  e.  g.  Lat.  jectir,  but  O.  Ind.  yakdn-,  and  to  such  curious 
declensions  in  Latin  as  U'ln-^r'iSyjSc'hi-dr'Uy  BJid  joc-iu-er-M,  &c. 

§  67.  Neuter  B-stems.  Many  of  these  are  names  for  parts  of  the  body, 
e.g./hnur,jScur,  uber  {Amer.  Joum.  Phil.  xii.  i).  On  0.  Lat.  aser,  blood  (0.  Ind. 
asr-k  Nom.,  asn-as  Gen.)  and  on  other  Neut.  R.-stems,  see  ch.  vi.  $  15. 
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§  68.  -EB-  and  -TEB-.  As  the  Comparative  suffix  is  some- 
times -ero-,  sometimes  -tero-  (§  i6),  so  we  find  -er  and  -ter  as 
the  suffix  for  forming  words  of  relationship,  and  masculine  No- 
mina Agentis  [with  fem.  in  -(t)ri,  -(t)ria,  &e.,  §  51].  This  -(t)er- 
varies  with  -(t)or-,  -(t)er-,  -(t)6r-,  -(t)r-,  &c.,  e.g.  Gk.  iranjp, 
Ace.  iraripa,  and  <^para>p,  Ace.  (Pparopa,  Gk.  boTrjp  beside  hfaroap, 
fiorfip  beside  pdrcop,  &c.  The  Nomina  Agentis  in  Latin  show 
-tor-,  e.g.  actor,  Gen.  actoris  (Gk.  iKTcop,  -opos  and  iir-aKtrfp, 
-rjpos).  Abstracts  in  -or,  -^ris  Gen.,  often  connected  with  Verbs 
in  '60  and  Adjectives  in  -idus  (e.  g.  color,  beside  caleo,  calidns), 
are  not  R-stems  but  S -stems,  and  had  in  O.  Lat.  -as  in  the  Nom. 
Sg.,  e.g.  calos,  though  in  the  classical  period  the  r,  into  which 
intervocalic  s  in  the  oblique  cases  had  passed  by  the  phonetic  law 
of  Latin  (ch.  iv.  §  148),  forced  its  way  into  the  Nom.  Sing,  also 
(see  ch.  vi.  §  7). 

§  69.  NounB  of  relationBhip.  Lat.  pdter  [0.  Ind.  pit^-,  Arm.  hair,  Gk. 
waHiPt  O.  Ir.  athir,  Goth,  (rare)  fadar]  ;  Lat.  mater  [O.  Ind.  m&tdr-,  Arm.  mair, 
Gk.  fti^njp,  O.Ir.  mfithir,  0.  Engl.  mOdor  (in  Goth.  ai]>ei,  *  mother,' atta.  ^father') 
O.Sl.  mater-] ;  Lat./nlfer  (O.  Ind.  bhrfttar-.  Arm.  eXbair,  Gk.ippdrcap&nd  tppirrip, 
a  clansman,  O.  Ir.  brAthir,  *  a  brother,'  W.  brawd(r),  Gk)th.  brOJ^ar  ;  cf.  0.  SI. 
bratrii) ;  Lat.  aoror  (O.  Ind.  STdsar-,  Arm.  k'oir,  O.  Ir.  siur  and  fiur,  Lith. 
sesS  ;  cf.  Goth,  svistar,  0.  SI.  svestra)  ;  Lat.  iHir  better  ♦tawt'r,  for  *laever  by 
Anal,  of  vir  (I. -Eur.  ♦daiwer-,  O.  Ind.  devdr-,  Arm.  taigr  with  g  for  w, 
Gk.  ^p  for  *dcufi}Pf  O.  Engl.  tAcor,  O.  H.  G.  zeihhur;  cf.  Lith.  dever-ls, 
0.  81.  d«ver-i). 

§  60.  Latin  Nomina  Agentis.  lAt.  praetor  for  *prae'Uor  (O.  Ind.  pura-etar-, 
*  he  who  goes  before,'  *  a  guide  *)  ;  junctor  (O.  Ind.  yoktAr-,  Gk.  (*vKr'^p)  (cf. 
junctus)  ;  oon-ditor  for  *c(m-ddtor  from  the  root  dhc-,  *  to  put,  place  '  (O.  Ind. 
dh&tdr-  and  dhitar-,  Gk.  Otr^p)  (cf.  conditus)  ;  potor  (0.  Ind.  p&t^r-  and  p&tar-, 
Gk.  woT^p)  (cf.  pdius)  ;  g^tor  [O.  Ind.  janitar-,  Gk.  ytvir^p  and  ytyirup)  (cf . 
gSnitus)  with  Fem.  gSnStrix((),  Ind.ji&nitri,  Gk.f€v4r€ipa)  (on  S  see  ch.  iii.  $  19}  ; 
textor  (O.  Ind.  tAHar-,  *  carpenter')  (cf.  textus)  ;  Ssor  (0.  Ind.  attir-,  Gk.  wfirfarfip) 

(cf.  S8U8). 

§  61.  Saffizes  ending  in  -t  (Nouns  and  Adjeotives  of 
third  Deol.).  -T-.  Latin  stems  in  -t  are  probably  of  various 
origins.  A  compound  like  com-es  (stem  ^cdm-U-)  from  citm  and 
ire,  which  has  the  sense  of  a  Participle  Active,  *  going  along  with.* 
reminds  us  of  the  use  of  this  suffix  in  O.  Ind.  with  verbal  roots 
ending  in  vowels,  &c.,  when  these  roots  form  the  second  part  of 
a  compound,  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  visva-jit-,  *  all-conquering,*  from  ji-, '  to 
conquer.*     To  this  category  belong  Latin  ^-stems  like  anfi-sft's 
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from  the  root  sta-, '  to  stand/  sdcer-do^  from  the  root  do-, '  to  give/ 
On  the  other  hand  adjectives  of  passive  meaning  like  man-sue^, 
Gen.  man^uelu, '  accustomed  to  the  hand/  tame  (beside  mansuefus), 
iu'ffens,  Gen.  ingentis^  *  not  known/  huge  (cf.  Engl,  uncouth), 
may  be  for  *mansuelis,  *ingenti8  with  that  transference  of  the 
Adjective  to  an  I-stem  which  we  have  seen  in  O.  Lat.  Satiates, 
beside  sanafi,  forctis  (class,  fortii)  beside  forctus  (§  45).  It  has 
further  been  suggested  (§  29)  that  nouns  like  iqttes,  Gen.  eqnltis, 
may  be  connected  with  Greek  formations  like  Iinror?;?,  the  fem. 
Abstract  *equita,  horsemanship,  becoming  masc.  eques,  a  horse- 
man, just  as  aniistita  fem.  is  related  to  antUtes  masc. 

Again  Feminine  ^-stems  like  tigeSy  Gen.  leg^tis,  a  mat,  lit. 

*  a  covering,'  sSges,  Gen.  segUis^  a  crop,  lit.  *  a  sovring '  (W.  hau 
for  *sog-, '  to  sow '),  merges,  a  sheaf,  lit.  *  a  dipping '  (if  merga, 
a  pitchfork,  be  rightly  explained  by  Paul.  Fest.  89. 13  Th. :  quia 
.  .  .  messores  eas  in  f  ruges  demergunt,  ut  elevare  possint  manipu- 
los),  or  *  a  plucking '  (cf.  Gk.  a-/uiepya)),  may  have  been  originally 
Fem.    Tl-stems  (Nomina  Actionis),    like    messis   for    ^met-tis^ 

*  a  reaping/  harvest  (§  42),  and  may  show  that  confusion  of  the 
TI-  and  the  T-suffix  which  is  shown  by  words  formed  with 
-tut(i)-,  -tat(i)-,  (§  46),  and  bystems  like  Gk.  iwkt-,  Lat.  nocti-. 
But  Greek  nouns  like  kAt/s,  -Tyroy,  a  horse,  lit.  '  runner/  from 
the  root  kel-,  *  to  run,  go  quickly  *  (O.  Ind.  car- ;  cf .  Lat.  celer\ 
and  adjectives  like  dpyrJT'  and  apycr-,  bright,  from  the  root  arg-, 
'  to  shine '  (O.  Ind.  arj-  ;  cf .  Lat.  argentum),  rather  point  to  by- 
forms  in  -t,  beside  the  usual  Pres.  Part,  stems  in  -nt,  just  as 
Greek  compounds  like  ayr(Jff,-«TOff,(i)  unknowing,  {%)  unknown, 
beside  iyvoiTOs  and  iyi/coaro;,  irpofiXriSj  "rJTo^y  a  headland,  beside 
irpo^XriToSi  thrown  forth,  suggest  that  Latin  mansnes,  &c.  may 
be  quite  separate  forms  from  matisuelus,Scc,,ajid  not  sprung  from 
*?nan9uetis,  still  less  produced  by  Syncope  of  the  last  syllable  of 
mansuetua  (cf.  ch.  iii.  §  16). 

§  62.  other  examples  of  Iiat.  T-stenu.  Lai.  Ures,  Q«n.  teriitiSy  Anom  Uiro  ; 
hSbeSj  Gen.  hebSHs  ;  dleSf  Gten.  aUHsi  with  the  aenae  of  cUdtua  ;  tUdea  (cf.  tudUare)^ 
an  old  word  for  a  hammer  (Fest.  530.  30  Th. ;  Paul.  Fest.  531.  19.  Th.),  from 
tundOf  is  a  rather  doubtful  form  ;  and  the  origin  of  I. -Eur.  *n3pot-  (O.  Ind. 
ndpftt-,  M.  Ir.  niae.  Gen.  niath,  W.  nai  ;  cf.  Hom.  Gk.  i^cVoScr),  Lat.  n^pds,  with 
its  cognate  ♦n6pti  (0.  Ind.  napti-,  Goth.  ni(f)}>jis,  *  kinsman/  0.  SI.  ne^p)tiji-, 

*  nephew/  kc),  Lat.  nepHa  \a  not  clear.  The  termination  -es  was  much  in  vogue 
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in  the  earlier  period,  e.  g.  cades j  -itiSy  circeSf  -iHs,  From  it  were  formed  Abstract 
Nouns  in  -t/ta,  -ities,  &c.  (see  $§4,  51)  (cf.  oxiHosif  Paul.  Fest.  a.  34  Th. :  a.  factiosi 
dicebantur,  cum  plures  una  quid  agerent  facerentque,  from  axitea  id.  3.  i  Th. 
a.  muliei'es  sive  viri  dicebantur  una  agentes.  The  adj.  cucitidsus  is  quoted  by 
Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  66  from  the  Asirdba  of  Plautus  : 

^zitiosae  ann6nam  caram  e  uili  concinndnt  uiris). 

§  63.  -WT-.  The  suffix  -ent-,  -ont-,  -nt-,  &c.  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  I. -Eur.  languages,  being  used  in  the  form- 
ation of  all  Active  Participles,  except  the  Perfect  (ch.  viii.  §  89). 
In  the  thematic  conjugation  we  have  -ont-  in  all  the  cases  in 
Greek  (<^€poi;r-oy,  <f>4povai  for  *<^e/3ow(rt,  &c.)  and  other  languages ; 
and  O.  Lat.  forms  like  Jlexuntes  (?),  as  well  as  the  classical  euntes 
where  e  precedes,  have  been  quoted  as  proof  that  JjsX.ferent-is^ 
fei'€7it-€m^  &c.  represent  an  older  ^feroni-^  with  change  of  the 
short  vowel  before  double  consonant  in  the  syllable  unaccented 
under  the  early  Accent-law  (ch.  iii.  §  5)  into  e  (but  see  ch.  viii. 
§  90).  These  Participles  have  often  become  adjectives  and  nouns, 
e.g.  Engl  friend  (Goth,  frijonds,  lit.  *  loving '),  fiend  (Goth,  fijands, 
lit.  *  hating,'  Germ.  Feind),  Gk.  &px<oVj  Lat.  rudens^  sometimes 
with  transference  to  the  0-declension,  e.  g.  Lat.  venius  (Goth, 
vinds)  beside  the  Participle,  O.  Ind.  vant-,  Gk.  acts  for  *dfeirrs. 

§  64.  other  examples  of  Lat.  -ent.  Lat.  agens  (0.  Ind.  ^*ant-,  Gk.  dyow) ; 
Jlrens  (0.  Ind.  bhdrant-,  Gk.  fpipoiv^  Goth,  bairands,  0.  SI.  bery) ;  rudena 
(O.  Ind.  rudant-),  (i)  *  roaring,'  (2)  *  a  rope  ' ;  ixhens  {0.  Ind.  v^hant-,  Goth,  ga- 
vigands,  Lith.  ve2|8,  0.  SI.  vezy) ;  h^ntc6lef%s  is  often  a  Noun  (cf.  benim^ens)  in 
the  ComodianR,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  Adjective  benevoluSj  so  that 
benevdmiior  and  henewlenter  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Comparative  and 
Adverb  of  the  latter,  as  magni/kentior,  magnificeniissimus  supply  a  Comparative 
and  Superlative  to  tnagnijicus.  Other  Nouns  are  parens  (beside  the  verb  pario), 
serpens,  adiilescens ;  other  Adjectives,  eloquens,  sapiens^  innoce^is.  The  addition 
of  the  ya-suiftx,  which  forms  the  fem.  of  these  participles  in  Greek  (e.g. 
<l>ipovaa  for  *^*povrya)  forms  Abstract  derivatives  in  Latin,  e.  g.  benivideinHa, 
praesentia,  eloqtieyitia  lall  of  these  first  used  by  Terence),  cot^ftdentia^  m&Uvolentia^ 
pdiuntkb,  sapientia,  pollentia^  &c.  (all  used  by  Plautus),  sententia  (beside  the  verb 
sentio).  On  the  rare  ending  -entium,  e.g.  sUerUiunif  see  ROnsch,  Collect,  p.  ao8. 
Fluentum  and  cruentus  probably  originated  in  Neut.  PI.  fluenta,  crue*\ta  (cf. 
silenta  loca  Laev.),  a  formation  like  Gk.  <pipovra,  &c.  The  ending  -lentiis  of 
(''pulentus  (beside  opulens)^  vi6lentus  (and  violens),  iruculentusj  escuIefUtiSj  rin<Z«nft«, &c. 
comes  from  an  Adj. -stem  in  40  (-/t  §  ai)  ;  cf.  gradlentits  (the  0  of  vinoleyUus, 
somnok-ntus  has  been  explained  by  *  popular  etymology '  from  rtn5  lerUus,  somnd 
lentils  ;  see  ch.  iii.  §  21). 

§  65.  -WEWT-.     This  suffix^  like  our  *  -ful/  added  to  Noun- 
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stems  to  form  Adjectives^  with  the  sense  ^possessed  of/ '  abounding 
in/  and  occasionally  *  resembling/  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  agni-vdnt-, 
*  provided  with  fire/  \apU19  for  *\apiF€VTSy  possessed  of  grace, 
graceful,  rrrovoeis  (Corcyr.  arovoFcaaVj  Ace.  Sg.  Fern.),  woeful, 
is  in  Latin  augmented  by  the  TO-suffix,  e.g.  ddlosus  (Gk. 
SoAJcis)  for  *(lolo'Venssus  from  *dolo-went-to-  or  *dolo-wnt-to-, 
nlvosMS  (6k.  vKpoeis).  In  O.  Ind.  it  was  often  added  to  the 
P.  P.  P.  TO-stem,  e.  g.  krta-vant-  from  krtd-,  P.  P.  P.  of  kr-, 
'  to  do/  and  came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  Perfect  Indicative 
(with  omission  of  the  Substantive  Verb),  e.g.  sa  tad  krtavan, 
'  he  has  done  this.' 

§  66.  Other  examples  of  Lat.  -dsos.  Lat.  vtrostis  (cf.  O.  Ind.  vISa-vant-) ; 
vinosua  (cf.  Gk.  oIvom).  (i)  fall  of  wine,  (s)  like  wine;  cadav^osuSf  like  a  dead 
body.  From  U-stems,  -uosuSf  e.  g.  aestuosus  (but  fastdmiSy  and  from  tlie  stem 
moni-,  motUu5su8)j  but  from  I-stems  -<wt«,  e.  g.  piscoaits  (Virgil's  rendering  of 
Homer's  l^Mtis),  (but  Wiosus),  Incariosus  (from  incuria)  produced  curiosus 
(instead  of  *curdsu8)  ;  cciJAmU^sus  stands  for  *calamit&io8us  (ch.  iii.  $  13;  p.  i?^)' 
On  the  change  of  *-ovenssit8  to  -osus  (cf.  re/r5rsum,  retrdsum  from  retrdveraumf  kc), 
see  ch.  ii.  §  53.  The  older  spelling  is  -cmasus,  -oasus  (see  Brambach,  Orth.  p.  a68, 
and  the  Indices  to  Ribbeck's  Virgil  and  to  Studemund's  Apograph  of  the 
Ambrosian  Palimpsest  of  Plautus).  Gellius  (ix.  12)  comments  on  the 
Active  and  Pasdye  sense  of  these  Adjectives :  ut  '  formidulosus '  dlci  potest  et 
qui  formidat  et  qui  formidatur,  ut  4nvidiosus'  et  qui  invidet  e(  cui  invidetur, 
ut  ^  suspiciosus  *  et  qui  suspicatur  et  qui  suspectus  est,  ut  '  ambitiosus  '  et  qui 
ambit  et  qui  ambitur,  ut  item  ^gratiosus'  et  qui  adhibet  gratias  et  qui 
admittit,  ut  *  laboriosus'  et  qui  laborat  et  qui  labori  est,  &c. 

§  67.   Suffixes  ending  in  -d  (Nouns  of  third  Declension). 

D-suflSxes  are  not  frequent  enough  in  the  I.-Eur.  languages  to 
enable  us  to  determine  the  formation  of  Latin  ^-stems  like 
lapis  (cf .  6k.  ki-jras  ?),  merces^  Aeres,  nor  to  trace  the  passage  of 
original  I)-stems  into  other  stems.  The  -ab-  of  Gk.  xoipis, 
a  reef^  'like  a  hog's  back/  ireX^iiSf  a  wild  dove,  has  been 
declared  to  be  the  first  part  of  the  Latin  -astro-  (for  *-ad-tro-)  of 
poetaster , '  like  a  poet/  dleaster^  *  a  wild  olive/  &c.  Lat.  -eduta 
occurs  in  names  of  birds,  &c.,  e.g.ficedula  (ajid^cellal),  a  beccafico, 
acredula,  querquedula,  niteduh  and  niteUa  (cf.  alcedo) ;  Lat.  -edo 
in  names  of  ailments  \\ke  frlgedo^  rilbedo^  gravedo  (and  gravido) 
resembles  the  -rihdv  of  Gk.  ii)(fir]h<iv,  xaiprfitiv.  Lat.  -dus  of 
Adjectives  beside  Verbs  in  ^eo  and  Abstract  Nouns  in  -or,  e.  g. 
pallidas  (beside  palleo  and  pallor)^  splemKdus  (beside  splefideo  and 
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splendor),  sqndPldus  (O.  Lat.  squalus)  (beside  squdleo  and  squalor), 
has  been  referred  to  the  root  do-,  *  to  give'  (cf.  O.  Ind.  jala-das, 
lit.  *  giving  moisture/  like  Lat.  iniM-diis,  artha-das,  '  giving 
benefit/  but  see  eh.  iii.  §  15.  (8)) ;  and  the  termination  of  Genm- 
dives  like  laudandus,  &c.  has  been  similarly  explained  {Haudam- 
duSy  *  praise-giving ')  with  the  Ace.  Sg.  of  a  Verbal  Noun  as  the 
first  part  (cf.  vin-dex)  of  the  compound  (see  ch.  viii.  §  94),  as  well 
as  Verbal  Adjectives  in  -bundus,  e.  g.  errdbundus,  pudtbunduSyfurt" 
bundns,  gewMundus,  mdr^bundus,  lasdvibundus  (-ed-  probably)  and 
-cunduSi  e,  g,  jucundiis,  rtMcundus,  v^reaindtis^fecundus,  irdcundiis, 
fdcufidus,  (On  these  also^  see  ch.  viii.  §  94.)  The  termination 
'tadOy  Gen. -tud^nis,  has  been  called  the  amplification  of  the  stem 
-tut-  by  an  N-stem,  *tut-n-  producing  ''^tud-n-  (but  see  ch.  iv. 
§  161),  but  it  may  also  be  derived  from  a  tu-stem,  as  rubedo 
from  an  e-stem. 

$  68.  Other  examples.  Lat.  pScus,  'Udis  beside  pecusy  -fkia  ;  Lat.  cassis,  an 
Etruscan  word,  according  to  Isidore  {Orig.  xviii.  14.  i),  with  transference  to 
the  A-declension  in  the  bjform  caasida. 

§  69.  Suffixes  ending  in  a  Guttural  (Nouns  and  Adjectives 
of  third  Declension).  These  also  are  infrequent  in  I.-Eur. 
lang^ages^  and  often  have,  as  we  have  seen  (§  31)^  byforms 
with  added  -o-,  e  g.  Gk.  dAwTTTy^  (O.  Ind.  lopasd-),  Gk.  fxetpaf 
(O.  Ind.  maryak&-),  Gk.  vid$  (O.  SI.  novakii),  Lat.  s^ex  (O. 
Ind.  sanakd-,  cf.  Goth,  sineigs;  perhaps  with  the  Diminutive 
suffix  -ko-,  so  that  Lat.  seTiex  may  be  for  *sSn^s,  '  oldish/ 
with  that  transference  to  the  I-declension  so  frequent  in  Adjec- 
tives ;  cf.  seni'  from  I.-Eur,  *s6no-,  O.  Ind.  sfina-,  Gk.  Iiwj,  O.  Ir. 
sen,  Lith.  senas,  &c.).  Latin  Adjectives  in  -dx  express  tendency 
or  character,  e.  g.  btbdx,  dtcdx,  rapdx^pervtcdx  (O.  Lat.  pervious) ; 
of  adjectives  in  -ix  we  have  fellx  from  ^ela,  Gk.  BrjXri,  the 
breast,  pernix  (properly  of  horses,  &c.  A.  Z.  L.  viii,  453)  from 
pema ;  -trix  is  the  f em.  ending  (O.  Ind  -tri,  Gk.  -rpyd)  of  Masc. 
Nomina  Agentis  in  -tor,  e.g.  gSneirix  (O.  Ind.  jdnitrT,  Gk, 
y€viT(i,pa,  §  51);  'OX  appears  in  the  derivatives  from  Adjectives, 
f^dx  (from  firus),  sollox  (from  sollus),  atrox  (from  *dtro- ;  cf . 
ddium),  and  in  velox,  c^lox,  which  suggest  connexion  with  dcior. 
We  have  0-stem  Adjectives  with  -dcus,  e.  g.  merdctis,  and  -iais, 
e,  g.  mendicus,  aniiciis  (§  31),  and  A-stem  Nouns  with  -lea,  e.g. 
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lectica^  and  -«<?«,  e.g.  lactuca  (§  3a).  The  Latin  termination 
-1^0,  in  names  of  ailments,  e.  g.  vertigOy  depetigo^  impUigo,  cdligOy 
may  be  due  to  the  addition  of  an  N-sufiix  to  Adjectives  in  -ix, 
^vertic-n-,  ^calic-n-^  &c.,  and  the  somewhat  similar  -ugo  of 
ferrugo  (of.  robtgo)^  aerugo ,  lanugo^  and  in  names  of  plants,  e.  g. 
mollugo  {'igo),  aspirugo  may  similarly  represent  -»c-«-,  the  c 
becoming  g  before  n  by  the  phonetic  law  of  Latin  (ch.  iv.  §  119). 

%  70.  Other  examples.  Lat.  puliXy  "iciSf  a  flea,  but  pvHogium^  fleabane  ;  Lat. 
?d<ftr,  PI.  laHces  (but  Gk.  XdTa7€s ;  cf.  Gk.  6prvy-  but  O.  Ind.  vartaka-) ;  Lat 
vertex  from  verto ;  Lat.  vertex,  a  wether ;  Lat.  ruSMx,  •icis,  a  watersnake  (0.  Ir. 
nathir,  nathrach  Gton.). 

Words  like  aureax  (a.  auriga,  Paul.  Fest.  6.  a^  Th.),  auri/ex,  &c.  do  not  show 
the  Guttural  suffix,  but  are  Compounds  of  ago,  facio  (§  78). 

The  nimiber  of  words  ending  with  -x  that  indicate  parts  of  the  body  is 
noticeable,  e.  g.  calx,  ^ux,  ooxendix,  cervix  (or  rather  cervices  Plur.,  for  the  Sing. 
was  *a  poetical  usage ;  cf.  Varro,  L.  L.  viiL  14  and  Quint,  yiii.  3.  35),  rndtrix, 
parUex,  p6dex,  also  bodily  marks,  e.  g.  variXy  r^bix,  famex,  &c. ;  bird-names  in  -uc 
are,  e.  g.  cwnix,  cotumix,  spintumix.  Adjectives  in  -dx  from  second  Conj.  Verbs 
are  audaxy  t&nax  (cf.  retinaculum),  mordax,  &c.  ;  from  10- Verbs  capaxj  efficax, 
perspicax.  With  faUax  cf.  falla,  O.  Lat.  for  falldcia ;  with  dkax  cf.  dkd-re  beside 
didre  ;  with  capax,  oc-cilpa-rc. 

§  71.  Stiffizes  ending  in  -8  (Nouns  and  Adjeotives  of 
third  Deolenaion).  -ES-.  The  suffix  -es-,  varying  with  -os-, 
-S-,  &c.  was  used  to  form  Neuter  Abstract  Nouns,  with  E-grade 
of  root  and  accent  on  the  root,  e.g.  I.-Eur.  *g^nos  Nom.  Sg., 
*genes-  in  Oblique  Cases,  from  the  root  gen-  (O.  Ind.  j&nas, 
Gk.  yivos  Nom.,  y€i;€((r)-os  Gen.),  Lat.  gSntcs  Nom.,  geiier-u  for 
^genes-es  Gen.  These  Neuter-stems  became  adjectives  by  trans- 
ferring the  accent  to  the  suffix  and  substituting  -es  for  -5s  in 
Nom.  Sg.  Masc.,  -6s  in  Nom.  Sg.  Neut.,  e.  g.  Gk.  ei-ycvris 
Masc,  -ves  Neut.  Beside  them  we  find  occasionally  Masc.  or 
Fem.  Nouns  with  -os  in  Nom.  Sg.,  a  formation  which  came  into 
great  favour  in  Latin,  e.  g.  fSnor  Masc.  for  *iendSy  beside  tenvs 
Neut.  (Gk.  rivos^  a  string),  from  the  root  ten-, '  to  stretch  *;  tSpor 
Masc.  for  Hepas  (cf.  O.  Ind.  t&pas  Neut.  for  *t^pos),  from  the 
root  tep-, '  to  be  warm.'  A  case  of  these  Neuters  is  used  as  the 
Infinitive  in  various  languages,  e.g.  Lat.  vivSre  Loc,  O.  Ind. 
jiv^  Dat., '  to  live  *  (see  ch.  viii.  §  83). 

^  72.  Neuter  ES-stems  in  Latin.  The  original  declension  with  -os  Nom., 
-es-  in  Oblique  Cases  and  Derivatives,  is  sometimes  departed  from,  e.g.  temptts, 
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Sris  (but  cf.  tempSriy  iempea-tivu^) ;  Unua,  iinustus  (but  cf.  oneriSj  onerare)  ;  Velius 
Longus  (p.  73.  I  K.)  calls  attention  to  the  discrepancy  between  faenoria  and 
/(Kneratoreniy  /(idnoris  and  fadnerosaa.  We  have  the  0-grade  of  the  root,  e.  g.  in 
modes-ins  \by  analogy  of  the  0-stem  mJodus)  from  *fnode8-^,  from  the  root  med- 
(but  Umbr.  mers  for  *»W€rf(o)s  Neut,  the  right,  the  due,  is  normal), /oe^fus  [also 
yfdws,  i.  e.  */eido3y  to  judge  from  Varro  L.  L.  v.  86  per  hos  ;FetiaIes;  etiamnunc 
fit  foedus  quod  *  fidus '  Ennius  scribit  dictum  ;  cf.  Paul.  Fest.  64.  3  Th.  fidusta 
a  fide  denominata,  ea  quae  maximae  fidei  erant]  from  the  root  bheidh-,  pondus 
>>y  analogy  of  pondo-  (Abl.  pondo)  from  pendo,  Minerva  was  in  earlier  times 
*Menes-ua  (§  7),  a  derivative  of  the  Neut.  stem  *m^nes-  (O.  Ind.  m^nas-,  Gk. 
fi*yos)j  from  the  root  men-.  From  other  than  E-roots  we  have,  e.  g.  opus 
(0.  Ind.  ftpas  and  ^pas,  '  work/  especially  '  a  religious  performance  ').  The 
ending  'Hus  is  seen  in  fStdnus  (cf.  Gk.  Sd-i^os),  &c.  Tho  -r  of  robur  (O.  Lat. 
robusy  see  Georges,  Lex,  Worif.  s.  v.)  may  be  due  to  the  Masc.  byform  robor  (cf. 
p.  Lat.  robosem  Ace.,  quoted  by  Paul.  Fest.  11.  so  Th.) ;  cf.  ciUor  Neut.  (Plant. 
Merc.  860).  The  weak  grade  of  the  suffix,  -s-,  is  seen  in  the  derivative 
O-stem  0.  Ind.  vats-&-  for  *wet80-,  ^a  calf,'  lit.  'a  yearling,'  from  *wet0B, 
^  a  year '  (Gk.  firos\  &c.  Other  examples  are  Vhfixis  (originally  Neuter  and 
meaning  ^glamour,'  like  O.  Ind.  vi&nas-;  cf.  vSnXnum  for  ^renes-num,  properly 
'a  philtre') ;  tergus  (Gk.  arifx^  and  rip^oi), 

§  73.  Adjective  XSS-stems.  Of  the  transference  of  a  Neut.  S-stem  into  an 
Adjective  a  good  example  is  Lat  vitusy  which  is  nothing  but  I. -Eur.  *wdto6 
(Gk.  firoiy  a  year)  used  in  apposition  as  a  predicate  (cf.  Horn.  Gk.  inapy  Lat. 
uber,  &c.).  The  ordinary  way  of  making  an  Adjective  from  a  Neuter  S-stem 
was  by  adding  the  suffix  -to-  ($  97),  e.  g.  vitustus,  to  which  however,  owing  to 
the  cacophony  of  the  two  similar  syllables,  vetus  was  preferred  in  the  Positive 
and  veterrimus  in  the  Superlative,  though  veiusLior  was  the  Comparative  in 
vogue  (cf.  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  59  a  vetere  vetustius  ac  veterrimum),  dnHs-tus, 
sceltS'tttSj  fvtnisius,  jus-tus.  Perhaps  another  way  was  to  add  the  suffix  -o-,  e.  g. 
0.  Lat,  ac&SruSj  and  perhaps /iZnMis  (beside /t/n«)-eu8)  (see  Fleck,  Jahrb.  1891, 
p.  676 ;  both  forms  are  doubtful)  (cf.  dicorus  ftom  rf^cor,  $  74 ).  The  refer  used 
by  Ennius  {Ann,  16  M.  cum  ueter  occubuit  Priamus  sub  Marte  Pelasgo''<  and 
Accius  {Trag.  481  R.)  may  be  of  this  formation,  or  of  the  third  Decl.  like 
puber  (beside  pubis  Adj. )  and  the  Compounds  dig^ner,  bicorpor,  &c. 

§  74.  Maso.  (and  Fern.)  XSS-stenu.  The  usual  termination  is  -or  Nom., 
'Sris  Gen.  (older  -o»,  -5«i«),  e.g.  dicor  (beside  decus ;  with  Adj.  decdruSy  O.  Lat. 
d€c5rem  Accus.  ;  cf.  indecorem  beside  indecorum)  ;  angor  (O.  Ind.  ^l^as  Neut.  ;  with 
Adj.  angustus) ;  ?i6nor  (with  Adj.  honestus) ;  arbor  F.  (with  Adj.  *arbu8tuSf  cf. 
arbustuMy  §  98) ;  paedora  is  Vulg.  Lat.  for  paedores  (C.  O,  L,  iv.  970.  4  '  paedora ' 
annum  sordes).  The  -s  remains  in  flSs  [like  Flora  F.  beside  flds  M.  is  aurSra 
beside  I.-Eur.  *aus6s  (Gk.  r/cws  F.^l]  ;  while  some  have  found  -&  in  the  Fem. 
nouns  sSdiSf  beside  I.-Eur.  *sdd5s  (O.  Ind.  siidas,  Gk.  tSos)j  plfhss  (Gk.  vX^^os), 
and  perhaps  aedfs  beside  aedia  (see  Georges,  Lex.  Wort/,  s.  v.)  (0.  Ind.  4dhas, 
Gk.  aiOos)  (but  see  §  51).  These  Masc.  Nouns  in  'Or  are  widely  used  as  Verbal 
Abstracts,  connected  with  Verbs  in  -eo  and  Adjectives  in  'idus,  e.  g.  pailor 
(palleoj  pallidus),  Hmor  {timeoj  Hmidus)  (see  $  67 ;  and  for  a  list  of  examples 


^  Plaut.  Cure,  900  immodestis  tuis  modereris  moribus. 
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A.  L.  L.  viii.  313) .  The  Verb  in  -eo  is  not  found  with  JluoTy  fluidus,  cruoTy  crOdus 
(cf.  0.  Ind.  kravii-y  '  raw  fieah/  6k.  icpias) ;  the  Adj.  in  -Mus  is  not  found 
with/dror  (Javeo),  a  coinage  of  Cicero's  time  (Quint,  viii.  3.  34). 

§  75.  Other  S-stema.  Lat.  cSr&num  for  ^ceresrum  points  to  an  S-stem  like 
O.  Ind.  Siras-,  Hhe  head/  Gk.  tcipasj  a  horn ;  Lat.  tingbrcM  for  *tenesrae  (cf.  0.  Ind. 
tdmis-rA  beside  t^mas,  *  darkness ' ;  cf.  Lat.  tSm&^e,  lit.  '  in  the  dark ')  ;  Lat. 
ctnis  M.,  sometimes  F.,  resembles  Gk.  icoyis  F.  in  its  termination  ;  Lat.  Jar, 
fcaris  Gten.  for  Vara,  *f arsis  has  a  derivative ySrfna  for  *fari9na,  Fem.  of  an  Adj. 
*farianu8  (cf.  Goth,  bariz-eins,  ^made  of  barley'). 

§  76.  -YES-.  This  suffix,  used  to  form  Comparatives  (cf.  the 
'  Comparative  ^  use  of  -yo-,  §  4),  appears  in  Latin  as  ^ior  Nom. 
M.,  F.,  "idria  Gen.,  -ins  Nom.  N.  (older  -«m,  -iosis,  'i^s\  e.g. 
sudvior,  9udviaris,  9udvius,  The  variations  of  the  suffix  are  not 
easy  to  determine  amid  the  variety  of  forms  in  the  various 
languages  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  svad-iyas-,  with  Nom.  svad-iyan,  Gk. 
^5^0)2;,  Ace.  ^dto)  for  *^5tocro,  Goth,  sutiza  for  *sut-izen-,  Lith. 
sald-es-nis,  &c.),  but  it  is  certain  that  the  weak  grade  -Is-  was 
prefixed  to  the  suffix  -t5-  (-th6-  ?)  to  form  Superlatives  in  various 
languages  (O.  Ind.  svid-iStha-,  Gk.  ^dio-roy,  Goth,  sutists), 
though  in  Latin  this  formation  was  ousted  by  -mimns  (cf. 
however  miigisy  magis-ter^  &c.).  These  suffixes  were  originally 
affixed  to  the  root  without  the  suffix  of  the  Positive  stem  (so 
Lat.  dc-iovy  O.  Ind.  a§-iyas-.  Gk.  &K-mv  from  a  Positive  stem 
*6ku-),  but  we  have  also  in  Latin,  e.g.  tenu-ior^  sudvior  for 
^^adv-ior,  asp^r-ior,  &c. 

For  other  details  of  the  formation  of  Comparatives  and  Super- 
latives in  Latin,  see  ch.  vi.  section  2. 

§  77.  Sufflzless  Forms.  Nouns  formed  directly  from  the 
root,  without  any  suffix  except  those  of  the  cases^  are  especially 
frequent  bs  the  second  element  of  a  Compound,  and  take  in  this 
position  the  function  of  a  Nomen  Agentis^  e.g.  Lat.  au-spex, 
^  seer  of  birds,^  from  the  root  speL-,  *  to  see,*  parti-ceptj  '  taking 
a  share.^  They  are  also  found  independently,  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  spaS-, 
*a  spy,'  often  with  a  high  grade  of  vowel,  e.  g.  Gk.  aKdyjr,  an  owl 
(cf.  ch.  iii.  §  51,  p.  254),  both  from  the  same  root  spet-  (skep-). 
The  passage  of  such  forms  into  the  vowel  declension  is  a  very 
near  one,  so  that  we  find  bystems  with  and  without  a  suffix  in 
the  same   lang^ge^  e.g.  Lat.  auspex  beside  exti-spicM  (a  late 
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form  of  exti-spex),  or  in  different  languages,  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  nau-, 
6k.  vav9  beside  Lat.  ndv-i-Sy  O.  Ind.  ud-anc-  beside  Gk.  irob-aTi-O'S, 
Lat.  prdp'inqu^o-s.  The  Latin  Inf.  Pass.^  e.  g.  S^i,  seems  to  be  a 
ease  of  a  suffixless  Verbal  Noun  (cf.  O.  Ind.  nir-6je,  dree,  Inf. 
of  dr§-, '  to  look '),  just  as  the  Inf.  Act.,  e.  g.  S^erS,  seems  to  be 
the  Locative  case  of  a  Verbal  Stem  in  -es-  (see  ch.  viii.  §  83). 

$  78.  Suffixless  stems  at  end  of  Compounds  in  Latin.  From  jungOf 
con-jux  (cf.  0.  Ind.  s^-yxy-,  Gk.  (rv-fu£)  and  con-junx  (0.  Ind.  yunj-  beside 
yuj-) ;  from  JaciOy  artifac,  camtfex,  opt/ex ^  &c. ;  from  capio,  manceps,  auceps,  forcep9 
for  ybrmi-ceps,  pnnceps,  &c.  ;  from  dico^  judex^  vindex  ;  from  sSdeo^  deses,  rSses ; 
from  cdnOj  comtcenj  Jidicen  ;  from  dgfo,  remex^  aureax,  &c.  Beside  these  we  have 
often  O-stems,  kc.y  e.  g.  juri-dictis  beside  jQ^ex^  prdd-(gua  beside  r^m-ex,  O.  Lat. 
hosti-capas  (hostium  captor,  Paul.  Feat.  73.  10  Th.),  urhi-cape  Voc.  (Plaut.  Aft7. 
1055)  beside  auceps^  ke.  The  presence  of  suffixless  stems  in  the  second  part  of 
Compounds  in  other  I. -Eur.  languages  forbids  us  to  regard  the  third  Decl. 
forms  as  due  to  Latin  s3mcope  of  tlie  O-suffix  in  the  Nom.  Case,  *amcap{p)Sy 
&c.  (see  ch.  iii.  %  16),  But  in  some  adjectives  original  O-stems  may  have 
become  I-stems  (cf.  §  34),  and  the  Nominative  form  may  be  due  to  syncope 
or  to  the  analogy  of  consonant-stems  (just  as  para  Nom.  for  *partx-Sy  with 
Gen.  partis,  is  due  to  syncope  or  to  the  analogy  of  rSx  Nom.  with  Gen.  r^-t«, 
&c.),  e.  g.  praecox  beside  praecoquis  kh^  praecoquus,  oohors  for  *cohorti8  from  hortus. 
The  Feminines  add  a,  e.  g.  exti-sptc-a,  fidi-ctn-a, 

$  79.  Latin  Independent  suffixless  stems.  Lat.  rSx  (O.  Ind.  r^'-,  0.  Ir.  rig 
Gen.)  from  the  root  reg-,  of  rSgo  ;  tSx  from  ligo ;  pes  Nom.,  pSd-is  Gen.  (cf.  0.  Ind. 
pad-,  pdd-am  Ace.,  Dor.  Gk.  vow  Nom.,  iro8-^s  Gen.,  &c.) ;  fur  for  */or  (ch.  iv.  §  16) 
(Gk.  <f>wp)  from  the  root  bher- ;  rSs  (O.  Ind.  ris)  ;  hiems  (Zend  zya,  Gk.  x**^)  » 
OS,  the  mouth  (0.  Ind.  ia-) ;  mus  (O.  Ind.  mus-,  Gk.  ftvsy  0.  H.  G.  mus)  ;  die-is 
Gen.,  in  the  phrase  dicis  causaj  for  form's  sake  (0.  Ind.  did-,  ^direction')  from 
the  root  deik-,  of  dico  ;  nix  (Gk.  viif^-a  Ace.)  ;  aal  (Gk.  &\s)  ;  sitSj  subus  Dat.  PI. 
(Gk.  uy,  O.  H.  G.  su)  ;  dux  from  duco  ;  prSc-ea  Plur.  from  root  pret-,  *  to  ask  * ; 
mr  (O.  Ind.  vdc-  F.)  beside  v6co,     (On  the  long  vowel,  see  ch.  iv.  $  51,  p.  254.) 

§  80.  II.  COMPOSITION.  Compounds  are  seldom  resolv- 
able into  two  intact  words  like  6k.  AioV-Kovpoi,  dpTj^^aro;,  slain 
in  battle,  Lat.  se7idliU'C0fisidtutn,patreS'famUidrmn,juruf-jnrandi, 
reS'jmblica,  O.  Engl.  Tiwes-daeg,  *  Tuesday.'  Sometimes,  as  in 
reduplicated  words,  one  element  is  reduced  almost  beyond 
recognition^  either  the  second  element  (in  *  broken '  or  curtailed 
Reduplication),  e.  g.  Lat.  bal-b^us  (cf .  O.  Ind.  bal-bala-kar5mi), 
gur-g-eSy  a  whirlpool  (cf.  O.  Ind.  gar-gara-),  or  more  usually 
the  first,  e.g.  ci-cinde-la,  a  glow-worm,  while  Lat.  gar-gul-ioy 
the  throat,  quer-qu^r-us,  ninr-mur^  &c.give  equal  prominence  to  both 
elements.     But  generally  the  full  stem  without  the  case  suffixes 
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is  used  in  the  first  part  of  the  Compound,  e.  g,  paM-dda  (con- 
trasted with  ^atreg'familiarum\  jM-dicus  (contrasted  with  juris- 
jurandi).  The  treatment  of  these  stems  which  b^in  the  Com- 
pound is  the  special  subject  of  this  section. 

Owing  to  the  weakening  of  unaccented  vowels  in  Latin, 
every  vowel  in  the  final  syllable  of  such  a  stem  was  liable  to 
change  under  the  early  accentuation  of  the  first  syllable  of  each 
word  (ch.  iii.  §  5).  It  is  therefore  often  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  other  I.-Eur.  languages  before  one  can  determine  the 
original  vowel  in  a  Latin  Compound,  e.  g.  dli^er  from  dla  may 
be  shown  to  have  been  originally  ''^ald-ger  by  Greek  vAo-rofAo;, 
&c.  from  i\r\  (§  82),  though,  so  far  as  the  Latin  form  goes,  it 
might  equally  well  have  been  ^alu-^er^  ^al^^er,  &c.,  while  in 
forceps  for  ^formi-cejjs  the  vowel  has  been  suppressed  altogether 
by  Syncope  (ch.  iii.  §  13),  in  arcubii  for  arci-cubii  by  Dissimi- 
lation (ib,  p.  176).  0  is  the  I.-Eur.  *  Composition- Vowel*  par 
excellence.  Not  only  does  it  appear  in  0-stems,  but  it  is  often 
added  to  Consonant-stems,  and  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  the 
-a  of  A-stems.  In  Latin  post-tonic  5  (like  &  and  other  short 
vowels)  became,  as  was  shown  in  ch.  iii.  §  18,  fi  before  labials 
(later  ^),  and  i  before  other  single  consonants  (except  r),  so  that 
^  is  the  *  Composition-Vowel  ^  of  Latin  as  5  of  I.-Eur.  (ef .  Uno- 
mammia  Plant.,  Oinu-mama  on  a  Praenestine  inscription,  wit- 
mamma^  an  Amazon). 

The  second  part  of  a  Compound  is  often  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  suffix.  Thus  the  second  part  of  imbrt-dus  (cf. 
O.  Ind.  jala-da-,  lit.  '  moisture-giving,' .  §  67)  is  often  called  the 
'  suffix '  do-  ;  and  the  form  taken  by  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem 
before  a  suffix  is  often  determined  by  the  same  laws  as  before 
the  second  element  of  a  Compound  {d./Md-^nus  with  fabd-ceuSy 
fabd-luSf  fabd-rivs^  fabd-lu\  imbrt-dtis  with  imbrl-cus).  For 
these  laws  with  suffixes,  laws  often  disturbed  by  the  influence  of 
analogy,  e.  g.  aniliit  (from  anu-)  for  *anulis  by  analogy  of  senilis 
(from  seni'),  see  the  preceding  section. 

Composition  does  not  play  so  great  a  part  in  Latin  as  in 
Greek  (cf.  Liv.  xxvii.  11.  4  quos  *androgynos'  vulgus,  ut 
pleraque,  faciliore  ad  duplicanda  verba  Graeco  sermone,  appellat). 
The  early  dramatists  and  other  imitators  of  Greek  poetry  incurred 
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the  censure  of  Quintilian  for  their  attempts  to  reproduce  Greek 
compounds  like  Kvprav\riv  in  Latin  (Quint,  i.  5.  70  sed  res  tota 
magis  Graecos  decet,  nobis  minus  succedit:  nee  id  fieri  natura 
puto,  sed  alienis  favemus,  ideoque  cum  Kvpravx^va  mirati  simus, 
'  incurvicervicum '  vix  a  risu  defendimus,  alluding  to  Pacuvius' 

line : 

N^rei  repi&iidirostrum  inciiruiceraicum  pecus) ; 

and  Virgil  uses  a  periphrasis  like  (Avema)  sonantia  silvis  (A.  iii. 
442)  where  an  earlier  poet  might  have  employed  a  compound  like 
silvisdfivs  (cf.  siMfra^us,  used  by  Lucretius,  who  however  com- 
plains that  the  'patrii  sermonis  egestas^  prevented  him  from 
reproducing  the  Greek  compound  ofioLOfi^peia,  i.  83a).  The 
compound  Proper  Names  of  other  I.-£ur.  languages  are,  as  we 
have  seen  (§  4),  replaced  in  Latin  (and  Umbro-Oscan)  by 
Adjective  lO-stems,  such  as  Lucius  [on  the  compound  Opiter^ 
see  ch.  iii.  §  16  (9)].  The  Latin  language  does  not  therefore  give 
the  same  occasion  as  the  Greek  for  a  study  of  the  I.-Eur.  types 
of  Compounds,  or  the  various  irregularities  which  disturbed  the 
normal  course  of  Composition;  and  a  brief  account  of  these 
types  and  irregularities  will  suffice. 

I.-Eur.  Compounds,  Nouns  and  Adjectives,  are  sometimes 
classified  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  Sanscrit  grammarians 
[Dvandva  or  Collectives,  Bahuvrihi  or  Possessives,  Tatpurusha 
or  Determinatives  (including  Karmadharaya  formed  of  Adj.  and 
Noun,  and  Dvigu  formed  of  Numeral  and  Noun),  Avyayibhava 
or  Adverbial  Compounds],  sometimes  by  the  more  rational 
criterion  of  the  change  or  retention  of  the  meaning  of  the 
second  element  (thus  the  Possessive  longi-mdnus^ '  possessing  long 
hands,'  '  long-handed,'  changes  its  second  element  from  a  Noun 
to  an  Adjective,  while  the  Determinative  pereiitU'ServuSj '  a  con- 
stant slave,'  retains  the  Noun-meaning  of  servns),  these  two 
main  classes  being  subdivided  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
first  element  [a  Noun  or  Adj.  stem  as  in  longi'manm,  a  Particle 
as  in  m-cerlus,  vesdnus,  a  Preposition  as  in  conservus^  a  Noun  or 
Adj.  Case  as  in  vin-dex,  legislator,  jurisdictio  (contrBst  Jun-dl^cus), 
the  last  being,  as  we  have  seen,  rather  Word-groups  than  Com- 
pounds; iii.  parce-^/roffins  Plant.,  befie-vdlus,  jpaen-insUla  (contrast 
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levl'dmsis^  sollt'Mu9)'\,  &c.  Of  Possessive  Compounds  (Sanscr. 
Bahuvrihi)  examples  are  anpm-pes,  ^  possessing  a  foot  which  is 
a  snake/  *  snake-footed  *  ^ ;  pudorl-cdlor, '  possessing  the  colour  of 
shame/  *  shame-coloured/  sicc-dculns,  *  possessing  dry  eyes/  *  dry- 
eyed.'  Of  Determinatives  with  first  element  consisting  of  (1) 
a  governed  Noun  (Sanscr.  Tatpurusha) ;  vUX-sdiot', '  planter  of 
the  vine/  arU-fex^  aqm-lex;  (2)  Adjective  qualifying  a  Noun 
(Sanscr.  Karmadhftraya) :  O.  Lat.  albd-paleruSy  the  white  cap  of 
the  Flamen  Dialis,  sudvUsdvidtio  Plant.,  vlvS-rddix  Cato,  Idd- 
cldvMS  (the  Adj.  contrary  to  rule  follows  the  Noun  in  Pliny's 
equifer^  a  wild  horse;  cf.  ovifei'^  a  wild  sheep);  (3)  Numeral,  trU 
nummus,  (For  other  examples  of  Numeral  Compounds^  see  ch. 
vi.  sect,  iii.)  Coordinate  Compounds  (Sanscr.  Dvandva,  e.  g.  agni- 
dhumau,  'fire  and  smoke')  are  not  found  in  Latin,  except  in 
Derivatives,  e.  g.  m-dvl'taurilia  (but  not  ^sn-ovi'taunis),  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  swine,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  slrti'^er(c)tarii,  those  who 
offered  '  struem  et  f ertum.^  Scaliger^s  rule  that  a  Noun  is 
never  compounded  with  a  Verb  was  a  law  of  I.-Eur.  Noun- 
compounds,  and  is  not  broken  in  good  Latin,  though  Tertullian 
coins  vinci-j)es  by  false  analogy  of  uudi-peSy  whose  first  element 
he  conceives  as  a  verb,  *  qui  pedes  nudat '  (de  Pall,  5  quem  enim 
non  expediat  in  algore  et  ardore  rigere  nudipedem  quam  in 
calceo  vincipedem  ?),  and  Verti-cordia  was  a  name  under  which 
Venus  was  worshipped.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Latin  Accent  (ch.  iii.),  the  line  is  often  hard  to  draw  between 
a  Word-group  (united  under  a  single  accent)  and  a  Compound, 
e.  g.  afatim  (from  ad  fatim)^  denuo  (from  de  novo)^  Juppiler  (ivom 
^Jti' pater,  Voc,  ch.  vi.  §  3a).  From  the  group  per  nocteni  has  been 
formed  the  Compound  Adj.  pernox^  much  as  m^ri-die  [a  single 
word  like  O.  Lat.  diequinte  or  diequinti^  ch.  iii.  §  la*  (9)],  which  is 
only  found  in  this  form  in  the  earlier  writers,  gave  rise  to  the 
Compound  Noun  meridiem;  from  Sacra  Via  we  have  the  deriva- 
tive Sacravienses,  from  quarta  dSctma  (sc.  le^io)  the  derivative 
quartadecimdni    (cf    our   'get-at-able/   &c.    formed    from    the 


^  These  Possessives  were  originaUy  retained  in  the  Fern,  of  Compounds 
used  in  Apposition,  e.  g.  angui-peSj  like  ^ho-haicrvXin  ('Ha;f))  ^Rose* 
'  Snake-foot.'    Hence  in  Greek  -os  is      finger. 
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phrase  *  to  get  at '),  Holumfrum  differs  from  a  word-group  by 
the  fact  that  the  first  element  remains  undeclined  in  holu^airi 
Gen.,  &c.  (§  85)  j  viu'dex,  by  the  isuct  that  -rf«c  (-diw)  is  not  used 
as  a  separate  word,  though  the  first  element  shows  the  Noun  in 
its  proper  Case  (for  a  similar  explanation  of  laudan-dns,  Sz;c., 
see  ch.  viii.  §  95).  Similarly  the  Case  instead  of  the  Stem 
appears  in  the  first  element  of  ceuUim-peda  (of.  Gk.  iKord/i-ireSos), 
beside  cenfi-peda  (but  see  eh.  vi.  §  76),  while  the  reverse  is  seen 
in  the  forms  mull^mddis  (for  multis  modis)^  omni^modis  (for 
omnibus  modis)^  which  are  used  by  Plautus.  Plautus  is  especially 
fond  of  whimsical  compounds  coined  on  the  Greek  type,  and 
often  half -Greek,  half -Latin,  e.g.  Pers.  703-5  : 

Uani  1  oqu idorus  Uirginesuenddn ides 
Nugiepiloquides  Argentumextenebr<Snid6s 
Tedigniloquides  Nummosexpalpdnides 
Quodsemelarripides  Numquameripides :  ^m  tibi. 

C&vaedium  may  stand  for  cav(um)  aedium^  domnaedium  Accus.  for 
ddmin(um)  aedium,  as  dntmadverto  for  anim{um)  adverto  (ch.  iii. 
§  52)  (dnimaequUas  has  similarly  been  referred  to  ani7n{i)  aequilas); 
Lucr.  uses  ordia  prima  for  primordia  ;  and  summqpere,  magndperCy 
&c.  represent  snmmo  opere^  magno  opere^  and  the  like.  Greek 
compounds  like  dptoro-xetp  (with  a  Superlative  as  first  element), 
avTo-yjELp  (with  a  Pronoun)  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Latin 
language. 

These  Noun  and  Adjective  Compounds  sometimes  retain  the 
stem  of  their  second  element  unchanged,  e.  g.  sicc-dculvs,  some- 
times add  a  suffix  (on  dplficnif^  &c.  beside  dptfex,  &c.,  see  §  77). 
Compound  0-stem  Adjectives,  as  we  have  seen  (§  34),  tended  to 
become  I-stems,  e.  g.  O.  Lat.  luermus^  class,  inermis ;  and  Com- 
pound Nouns  (and  Adjectives)  affected  the  lO-suffix,  e.  g.  Idfi-- 
cldvium  beside  IdticldvMS  (so  the  Vulgar  Compound  foraied  from 
the  Word-group  terrae  mot  us  assumed  the  form  t^rrimotium, 
Prob.  App.  198.  3aK.).  Often  the  selection  of  a  suffix  for  a 
Compound  is  determined  by  the  usage  in  Derivatives  from  the 
simple  word,  e.g.  transmcirinua  from  trans  mare,  like  marinv* 
from  mare,  dubinghiwsn^  from  dubius  and  ingenium,  like  ingeniosiis 
from  ingenium,  simpludidrin^  (cf.  ludiarius). 

Compound  Verbs  have  normally  as  their  first  element  a  Prepo- 
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sition  (see  eh.  ix.).  Whether  the  Negative  Particle  in  might  be 
used,  e.  g  ig-nosco,  '  not  to  notice/  to  overlook  or  pardon,  is 
doubtful  (see  ch.  x.  §  18  ;  cf.  nescioy  ne-queo^  &c.).  But  Com- 
pounds like  aedlftcare  from  aede9  SLudfacio  are  really  Derivatives 
from  Compound  Adjectives  or  Nouns,  aedificus  or  aedifex;  so 
that  Scaliger's  law  (see  above)  is  not  violated  (cf.  6k.  olKobofiio}^ 
&c.  from  oUoboiAos);  so  ndmgare  from  ^navigus^  dpttulari  from 
*opituli(S  (like  philosophari  from  philosophus),  (On  these  Deriv. 
Verbs,  see  ch.  viii.  §§  ai,  33.)  JBlnefaciOy  mdle/aciOy  &c.  are 
really  word-groups,  and  so  are  calefacio,  arefacio,  &c.  (cLfacit  are 
Lucr.).  Credo  comes  from  an  I.-Eur.  word-group  (O.  Ind.  srfid 
dadhami,  '  I  set  the  heart  to,'  see  ch.  viii.  §  27).  Compound 
Adverbs  like  derepenU^  demMfd  are  discussed  in  ch.  ix.,  and  also 
Compound  Prepositions  like  Vulg.  Lat.  abante  (Pr.  avant).  (For 
a  fuller  treatment  of  Latin  Compounds  than  can  be  permitted 
within  the  limits  of  this  book,  see  Skutsch,  Norn.  Lat,  Camp.). 

$  81.  Beduplioated  Nouns  and  Adjectives  in  Iiatin.  Lat  gur-g-es^ 
whirlpool,  gur^gul'io,  throat  (O.  Ind.  g£r-gar-a-,  *  whirlpool,*  Gk.  yap'yap-twVf 
uvula,  7<f>-7«/>-os,  throat,  O.  H.  G.  quer-chal-a  and  quer-ch-a,  Germ.  Gurgel) ; 
6a^6-ws  (0.  Ind.  bal-bal-fi-karomi,  *I  stammer,'  Gk.  fidp-fiap-O'S)  ;  quer-quir^'Sj 
cold,  shivering  (frigidus  cum  tremore,  Paul.  Fest.  343.  5TI1.,  who  quotes  from 
Lucilius  febris  querquera,  the  ague)  (cf.  Hom.  Gk.  icapicaip<u),  has  reduplicated 
form  like  other  words  for  trembling,  shivering,  such  as  Germ,  zittere  from 
♦ti-trO-mi;  cati-cer  (cf.  ,0.  lud.  kar-kat-a-,  Gk.  /ra/.-Wi'-o-j) ;  mwrnur  ^0.  Ind. 
mar-mar-a-,  Gk.  fiop-nip-Wj  Litk.  miir-m-iu) ;  to-to,  like  ^namma^  children's 
words  mentioned  in  Martial's  witty  epigram  (i.  100) : 

*  mammas '  atque  '  tatas '  habet  Afra  ;  sed  ipsa  tatarum 
dici  et  mammarum  maxima  mamma  potest, 

and  found  on  children's  epitaphs,  e.g.  C.LL.  vi.  95808  destituisti,  Yitilla 
moa,  miseram  mammam  tuam  (cf.  ch.  ii.  p.  118  n),  ^d-aqtiU-iaej  shreds  of 
leather,  &c  (Gk.  KO-uKvK-fi&ria)  (Gaec.  Com.  251  R.  quisquilias  uolantis,  uenti 
spolia)  ;  fiber  (the  I. -Eur.  name  was  ♦bhe-bhr-u-,  O.  Ind.  ba-bhr-u>,  *  brown,* 
O.  H.  G.  bi-bar,  'a  beaver,'  Lith.  bS-br>u-s,  O.  SI.  be-br-u).  Reduplication  in 
common  in  onomatopoetic  words,  e.  g.  cu-cuIva  (cf.  Gr.  kokkv^^  Lith.  ku-kii-ti, 
*  to  cry  cuckoo,'  &c.),  np-up-a  (cf.  Gk.  lir-o^),  Hl-iU-a  (cf.O.  Ind.  ul-ul-i-,  Gk.  iX- 
oA.-u7^),  tur-tuT.  The  Latin  tendency  is  to  assimilate  the  first  to  the  subsequent 
syllable,  e.  g.  cin-dn-nua  (Gk.  ici-iciV'VOi)  (cf.  mo-mord-i  for  earlier  wi^-mord-t,  &c., 
see  ch.  iv.  $  163).  Often  a  reduplicated  Noun  is  a  derivative  from  a  redupli- 
cated Verb-form,  e.  g.  ci-cindf-la  from  *cf-c«nde-o,  a  reduplicated  form  of  candeo^ 
like  Gk.  St-Hax-^  from  Si-idffKw,  Ht'Kpdy'/A6s  from  ic4-Kpdy-a,  ^On  these  redupli- 
cated Verb-forms,  see  ch.  viii.  $  9.) 

§  82.    A-8tems  show  sometimes  ft,  but  usually  6  in  I. -Eur.  oompounds. 
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(e.  g.  Gk.  yuaj-ipSpos  and  Nt/v^/iaxos,  O.  Ind.  urvarft-jit-  and  ukh&-chid-,  Lith. 
sziksznd-sparnia  and  gatva-raisztis,  Gaul.  Teutd-bOdiftci,  Goth.  air)7&-kunds), 
80  that  Lat.  i  of  tUbi-ceriy  dli-ger,  &c.  must  have  been  originally  0.  The  long  a 
is  probably  seen  in  Jdbd-ginus,  dled-ginusj  as  before  suffixes  like  RSmd-nus,  Sld- 
ris.  Stems  in  -ift  seem  to  show  a  similar  divergence  of  forms,  tibi-cen  with 
i  for  id  (^§  4),  and  before  a  suffix  vi&'ttcus. 

$  88.  O-stenu  appear  with  -6  in  Gk.  hnS-iafWi,  Gaul.  Dfivo-gn&ta,  Epo- 
redia,  Teut.  Austro-valdus,  kc,  so  that  Lat.  i  of  beUi-ger,  magni-ficusj  earlier  tl 
before  a  labial,  e.  g.  maffnu-ficusy  is  probably  a  weakening  in  the  unaccented 
syllable  of  original  5.  O.  Lat.  spellings  (mostly  before  a  labial),  like  Uno- 
mammia  (Plant.  Ourc.  445  ;  cf.  Oinu-mama,  an  Amazon,  on  an  old  Praenestine 
cista,  C.  I.L.  i.  1501),  sescento-pfoffus  (Plant.  Capt.  736),  aJbo-gaiSrua  (Paul.  Fest.  8. 
6  Th.)}  AfiSno-larbu8  may  thus  be  genuine  relics  of  the  oldest  spelling,  though 
late  compounds  like  mdlo-grdndtum  must  be  imitations  of  the  Greek.  Before 
a  vowel  this  -6  is  elided  in  Latin  (as  in  Greek,  &c.,  e.  g.  Inn-ayoryui),  e.  g. 
magn-dnltnus,  aeciu-drUmitaSj  forms  like  mtUH-anffiUus  being  late.  Lat.  -lO-stems 
show  -i6-  for  -ii-  by  Dissimilation  (ch.  iv.  $  13)  before  a  suffix  in  adcie-taSf  anxie- 
tas,  &c,  but  'I-  in  LucUius,  &c.  (of.  hosd-Jis  from  the  I-stem  hosti-\  Like  sescerUo- 
plaffuSf  &C.  is  O.  Lat.  sGcio-fraudus  or  aociu-fraudus  in  Plant.  Pseud,  362.  (The 
Palatine  MSS.  have  0,  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  u.)  Latin  ro-stems  show 
-Sr-  by  rule  [ch.  iii.  §  15.  (8)],  e.  g.  sacer-dds^  but  sometimes  -ri-j  e.  g.  sacri-fex, 
after  the  law  by  which  -ri-  became  -^-  had  been  forgotten. 

§  84.  I-stems  had  !  in  I. -Eur.  compounds  (e.g.  O.  Ind.  tri-pad-,  Gk. 
rpivovs,  Gaul.  tri-garanuSy  0.  Engl.  |?ri-fBte,  Lith.  tri-k6jis,  O.  SI.  tri-z^bu), 
and  so  Lat.  frt-enmum,  iri-gSmlnuSy  though  by  rule  -n-  [at  least  unaccented  -ri-, 
ch.  iii..$  15.  (8)],  became  -Sr-  in  Latin,  e.  g.  ter-geminusj  and  before  a  labial  C  was 
by  the  older  spelling  properly  u,  e.  g.  dcrujolios  Cato  (22.  R.  xxxi.  i),  as  before  r 
it  was  S,  e.  g.  iSgSriipa  Plant.  Before  a  vowel  this  t  (now  become  y)  might  be 
dropped,  e.  g.  Jun-ambulus  (coined  by  Measalla  to  express  Gk.  exoivo^riiSy 
Porph.  ad  Hor.  S.  i.  10.  a8),  from  *funy-ambulu8,  sSm-ermis  for  *8€myenni8. 

§  85.  IT  stems  had  originally  u  (e.  g.  0.  Ind.  svftdu-r&ti-,  Gk.  i^8v-(f)crt}r, 
Gaul.  Catu-rlges  ;  0.  H.  G.  Hadu-mar,  Lith.  virszu-kalnis),  so  that  the  older 
spelling  mdnu-festus  preserves  the  earliest  form  (class.  mAni-festus).  From 
diphthongal  U-stems  we  have  nau-frdgtia  (see  ch.  iv.  §  46),  bu-aneda  beside  h6vi- 
adiunij  bu-akir  and  bo-starf  an  ox-stall  (ch.  iv.  $  42),  ju-glans  (Gk.  Atdf  fidKavos) 
(Macr.  iii.  18.  3).  Die^pitria  (C.  L.  L.  xi.  3259),  Dies-pitri  Arnob.  ii.  70  (cf. 
DieS'pitremy  Macrob.  i.  15.  14  ^  ut  diei  patrem ')  may  be  a  case  of  the  declension 
only  of  the  second  part  of  a  word-group,  like  holus-atri  for  holerv:  atri  (§  80),  or 
pronouns  like  aUer-uter,  alier-iAtrius  Gen.  (ch.  vii.  §  29).  On  Juppiterj  see  ch.  vi. 
$33. 

§  86.  N-stems  show,  as  we  have  seen  (§  54),  their  close  connexion  with 
0-stems.  by  substituting  -6  for  -n  whether  in  the  first  half  of  a  compound, 
e.  g.  Gk.  dx/w-Btroyj  stithy,  from  SucftcaVy  Lat.  A5mt-cuia,  from  homo  (cf.  Goth, 
guma-kunds,  ^  of  male  sex'),  or  in  the  second,  e.  g.  Gk.  6/uufios  beside  d/jLoifMor, 
We  find  also  n  in  Gk.  6vofid-K\vToSy  so  that  the  en  of  Lat.  nomen-cZator,  &c  was 
originally  n ;  also  the  *  Composition  vowel '  -6-  added  to  the  stem,  e.  g.  Gk. 
iPf€¥-O'fika0^s,  Lat.  imagin-i-fer. 
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§  87.  B-stemSy  like  N-stems,  take  the  weak  grade  of  the  stem  sufBx  before 
a  consonant;  r  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  pitr-?rdvana-,  Gk.  Ttrpd-yvoSf  Qoth.  brtpru-lubO), 
before  a  vowel,  r  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  pitr-arthanii  Gk.  mrp-wv/uos).  and  often  add 
the  '  Composition  vowel '  6  (e.  g.  Gk.  mxTpo-ipdvos).  Since  Latin  -^-  ;for 
I. -Eur.  t),  -ri-  (for  I.-Eur.  -r5-)  would  generally  become  in  the  unaccented 
syllable  -^-,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  the  origin  of  -^-  in  each  case.  For 
paM'Cida,  patri-  cuSy  &c.  we  should  expect  *pa(ercida,  ^paiercus  ;  cf.  acerias  on  the 
Aes  Italicense.     (C.  I.  L.  ii.  6978, 1.  36,  of  176  -180  a.d.) 

$  88.  Dental  and  Quttoral  Stems.  The  frequent  interchange  of  conso- 
nantal with  I-stems  in  Latin  (§34),  suggests  that  the  -i-  of  dent-i-frangtbitliu, 
pidri'8iquu8y  fig-i-fugiunij  may  have  been  original  I.  It  may  also  have  been  the 
6,  which  is  often  used  as  '  Composition  vowel/  with  these  stems,  in  other 
languages  [e.  g.  Gk.  ^p(ucotrr-6-fiaX\oSf  yt^-^fioKos,  Gaul.  Carant-o-magus, 
Cinget-o-rix  (lit.  '  king  of  warriors ' ;  cf.  O.  Ir.  cing,  ^  a  warrior/  from  cingim, 
'I  march')].  Before  r  we  should  have  S,  e.  g.  iSgSrupa  (Plant.),  and  before 
a  labial  u  (d)  in  the  older  spelling  (see  ch.  iii.  $  18). 

§  89.  S-stems.  The  S-stems,  like  other  consonant-stems  in  Latin,  often 
show  if  e.  g.  mur-i-iUdus,  ^r-i-(2tcu«,  whether  the  i  of  I-stems  or  the  *  Compo- 
sition vowel '  d  it  is  not  easy  t,o  decide.  But  we  find  also  the  normal  stem, 
e.  g.  tnus-dpula  (cf.  Gk.  fAi(T-<p6yos).  The  £S-stems  took  -6s-  in  I.-Eur.  com- 
pounds [e.  g.  Gk.  {TaKta-^pos  (the  poetical  form),  Goth,  sigis-laun],  and  so 
before  suffixes  in  Latin  tempes-UvuSy  Jidnes-tus,  &c.,  though  -u«-,  by  Analogy  of  the 
Nom.  Sing.,  is  found  in  dnus-tuSy  &c  In  Latin  compounds  the  stem  suffix  is 
either  displaced  by  i  [the  6  of  Gk.  iwo-woiSs  (the  prose  form),  AKr^Bo-ftavriSy  &c. 
O.  SI.  dudo-todinii],  e.  g.  foedi-frdguSy  or  augmented  by  it,  e.  g.  foedir-i-fragusy 
hmbr-i-ficus  (et  O.  SI.  cudes-o-todinu,  Goth.  aiz-a-smi])a). 


$  90.  Stem-suffixes  and  Composition  in  Bomance.  The  Latin  suffixes 
have  for  the  most  part  remained  productive  in  Romance  (e.  g.  Ital.  cannonata 
with  the  TO-suffix),  though  their  meaning  has  sometimes  undergone  a  change. 
Thus  -tno-,  which  has  ousted  -eiy^o-,  the  suffix  denoting  material  (§  4),  e.  g. 
Fr.  ferrin,  ivoirin,  has  acquired  in  Italian  and  Portuguese  a  Diminutive 
sense,  e.  g.  Ital.  tavolino,  Poi*t.  filhinho ;  -Gceo-  has  taken  the  sense  of  large 
size  or  inferior  quality,  e.g.  Ital.  corpaccio,  acquaccia.  And  new  suffixes  have 
been  gained  from  other  languages,  such  as  -tssa  (from  the  Greek),  a  fem.  suffix 
used  especially  in  titles,  e.g.  Ital.  duchessa.  Fr.  duchesse  ;  -itto-  with  Diminu- 
tive sense,  e.  g.  Ital.  biglietto,  Fr.  amourette ;  -ta  (from  the  Greek),  denoting 
Abstracts,  e.  g.  Ital.  villania.  Span,  villania,  cortesia,  and  so  on.  (For  a  full 
account  of  the  Romance  suffixes,  see  Meyer- Ltibke,  Rom,  Oram.  ii.  pp.  448  sqq.) 
Of  Composition  these  varieties  are  noteworthy :  Word-groups  like  Fr.  pour- 
boire  ;  Bahuvrihi  Compounds  like  Fr.  rouge-gorge ;  Dvandva  Compounds 
like  Ital.  acqui-vento,  *  wind  and  rain ' ;  Verb  with  Noun  (violating  Scaliger's 
rule\  e.  g.  Fr.  garde-robe,  Ital.  guarda-boschi,  becca-fico,  lit.  *  peck-fig,'  with 
the  Verb  apparently  in  the  a  Sg.  Imperat.  (see  Meyer-Liibke,  16.  pp.  577  sqq.). 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DECLENSION    OF    NOUNS    AND    ADJECTIVES. 
COMPARISON   OF  ADJECTIVES.      NUMERALS. 

§  1.  I.  DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS  AND  ADJECTIVES. 
The  I.-Eur.  Noun  had  three  Genders,  Masc.,  Fem.,  and  Neut., 
three  Numbers,  Sing.,  Dual,  and  Plur.^  and  at  least  eight  Cases^ 
Nom.,  Gen.,  Dat.,  Ace.,  Voc.  (if  the  Voc.  may  be  called  a  Case), 
Abl.,  Instrumental,  and  Locative  (the  Dat.,  Abl.,  Instr.,  Loc.  are 
not  always  easy  to  discriminate  in  the  Plural).  The  three 
Genders  are  retained  in  Latin,  but  of  the  Numbers  the  Dual  has 
disappeared,  though  traces  of  it  remain  in  the  Numeral  forms  dud 

(§  59)^  ^^^^  (^^^'  '  ^^^  ^®^^  ^^  ^^^^ '  '*)i  *^^  ^^  ^^®  Pronoun  form 
ambo  (ch.  vii.  §  29)  *.  (On  vl-ginti,  see  §  74.)  Of  the  Cases  the 
Voc.  hardly  survives  except  in  O-stems  (§  31),  and  the  Instr.  has 
left  only  doubtful  traces  of  itself  in  some  Adverb  forms  (§  36) ; 
the  Locative  became  by  the  operation  of  the  phonetic  laws  of  the 
language  indistinguishable  in  A-stems  from  the  Gen.  Sg.^  while 
in  O-stems  it  seems  to  have  ousted  the  Genitive  (§  17),  and  in 
Cons.-stems  the  Ablative  (§  33). 

The  I.-Eur.  Cases  were  indicated  sometimes  by  the  addition  of 
suffixes,  e.  g.  -s  for  Nom.  Sg,  Masc,  -m  for  Ace.  Sg.,  sometimes 
by  modification  of  the  stem,  e.  g.  *p^ter  Nom.  Sg.  of  stem  *pater-, 
*  a  father/sometimes  by  both,  e.  g.  *pfltr-5s,  *p«tr-6m  Gen.  Sg., 
PI.  of  the  same  stem.     This  modification  (called  by  the  Germans 

'  With  the  gradual  loss  of  these  a  suiBx  still  retained  in  '  oxen,*  &c. 

peculiar  suffixes  (in  Plautus  amhos  The   Dual    is   rapidly  disappearing 

has  begun  to  oust  amho  Ace,  and  in  at  the  present   time  in    the  Prus- 

Late  Latin  amhis  ousts  amhobus)  we  sian  dialect  of  Lithuanian,  though 

may  comi>are  our  plural  ^ shoes/ with  in  the  other  dialects  it  is  better  pre- 

disuse  of  the  older  suffix  of  *  shoon.'  served. 
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*  Abstuf  ung ')  of  the  stem  is  due  to  the  different  accentuation  of 
the  different  cases ;  and  the  I.-£ur.  cases  have  been  divided  into 
(i)  'Strong'  Cases,  viz.  the  Nom.,  Voc.  M.  and  F.  of  all 
Numbers^  and  the  Ace.  M.  and  F.  of  the  Sing,  and  Dual^  along 
with  the  Loc.  Sing.;  (2)  *  Weak'  Cases,  where  the  accentuation 
of  the  suffix  weakened  the  stem,  e.g.  ''^"patr-ds  (Gk.  Trarp-^s), 
This  alternation  of  unweakened  and  weakened  stem  is  a  feature 
of  the  Sanscrit  declension,  but  has  been  effaced  in  most  other 
languages  by  the  natural  tendency  to  make  one  Case  like  another 
in  everything  but  the  suffix  (cf.  Hom.  Gk.  iraripos  on  the 
analogy  of  itaripa^  Lat.  patr^em  on  the  analogy  of  pafr-is),  and 
often  the  only  trace  left  of  it  is  the  existence  of  varieties  of  the 
same  stem ;  e.  g.  the  varieties  pdlen-  (Lat.  pdlen^ta)  and  poU-  for 
^poln^  (Lat.  poll-en)  may  be  due  to  a  former  declension  with  the 
stem  polen-  in  the  strong,  and  the  stem  pohi-  in  the  weak  cases. 
[The  variations  komen-,  e.  g.  kdtn^nisy  kemdn-,  e.  g.  O.  Lat.  hemonem 
(Paul.  Fest.  71.  18  Th.),  and  homd[n)-  have  been  similarly  ex- 
plained.] The  appropriation  of  different  stems  to  different  cases 
leads  to  what  is  called  Heteroclite  declension  ;  thus  Wr-  is  the 
stem  appropriated  to  the  Nom.  Sing.,  l^ttnSr-  the  stem  appropri- 
ated to  the  other  cases  in  Latin  [so  ^^ftic-  (ch.  v.  §  69)  Nom.  Sg., 
but  s^n(i)'  in  the  other  cases,  supelleg-^  for  super-leg-'y  a  suffixless 
stem  (ch.  v.  §  77)  in  the  Nom.  Sg.,  supellectUi-  for  sajyer-lectilU  (an 
Adjectival  Ll-stem,  ch.  v.  §  40)  in  the  oblique  cases].  JjSLi./Smur 
"iHom.ffeminM  Gen.,  &c.  retain  a  very  ancient  type  of  heteroclite 
declension  of  Neuter  Nouns,  in  which  the  consonant  R  was  the 
mark  of  the  Nom.,  Ace,  the  consonant  N  of  the  Gen.,  Dat.,  &c.  (see 
ch.  V.  §  56).  In  discussing  the  declension  of  the  Latin  Noun  it  will 
be  better  to  put  aside  the  conventional  division  made  by  the  native 
grammarians,  and  to  class  nouns  rather  according  to  the  final  letter 
of  their  stems  as  A-stems,  0-stems,  &c.  The  heterogeneous  com- 
position of  the  fifth  declension  {res  stem  rei-,  fides  stem  fd^^^ 
tristUies  stem  trislitid-  (?))  has  been  already  pointed  out  (ch.  v. 
§  51) ;  also  the  close  connexion  of  Consonant  and  I-stems  (ch.  v. 
§  34 ;  cf .  below,  §  46,  on  cityitdtinmyferentium^  anddcium,  &c.),  and 
the  absorption  of  the  U-  into  the  0-declension  (ch.  v.  §  49). 
0-stems  had,  as  we  saw  (ch.  v.  §  34),  a  tendency,  when  used 
as  Adjectives,  to  become  I-stems,  e.  g.  ^nei-mis,  O.  Lat.  inermus, 
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from  the  stem  anno- ;  and  in  Vulg.  Lat.  we  find  a  similar  confu- 
sion of  I-stem  Adjs.  with  O-stems,  e.  g.  tristis  non  *  tristus/  Prob. 
App,  1 98. 3 K. (of. ^m^^  N.,  Rossini.  842,  of  472  a.d.,  Ital.tristo). 

In  the  Romance  languages  the  Latin  Declensions  have  been 
*  levelled '  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  Latin  Conjugations, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  distinction  of  the  Cases  came  to  be 
expressed  rather  by  Prepositions  than  by  Case-suffixes.  The 
sign  of  the  Genitive  was  the  Preposition  de,  of  the  Dative  ad^ 
and  so  on ;  and  these  Prepositions  ceased  to  retain  their  classical 
construction  [as  early  as  the  first  cent.  a.  d.  we  have  on  a  Pom- 
peian  graffito  (C.  I.  L.  iv.  275)  Satuminus  cum  discentes].  Thus 
the  Cases  have  been  reduced  in  most  languages  to  one,  though 
O.  Fr.  and  O.  Prov.  retain  the  distinction  of  the  Nom.  and  Ace. 
{e.  g.  O,  Fr.  chars  Nom.,  char  Ace.  of  Lat.  cdru% ;  suer  Nom., 
serour  Ace.  of  Lat.  sdror),  and  in  Roumanian  we  see  the  Dat. 
Fern,  in  roase  Dat.  (Lat.  rdsae)  beside  roas^  Nom.  (Lat.  rdsa)^  &e. 
More  important  was  the  distinction  of  Singular  and  Plural ;  and 
so  the  two  Numbers  are  always  distinguished,  except  (in  pronun- 
ciation) in  French,  though  a  Latin  Plural  has  often  become 
a  Romance  Singular,  e.  g.  ligna,  Ital.  legna,  Inbliaj  Ital.  bibbia. 
The  fourth  Declension  has  been  merged  in  the  second,  a  process 
which  shows  itself  very  strongly  even  in  the  conversational  Latin 
of  Plautus  (ch.  V  §  49),  the  fifth  in  the  third  or  first ;  and  forms 
like  Span,  polvo  (Vulg.  Lat.  ^pulvus  for  pulvis)^  Ital.  serpe  (Vulg. 
Lat.  serpi'  for  serpens)  illustrate  how  the  *  levelling'  influence  of 
Analogy  gradually  removed  the  distinctions  of  declension.  (For 
particulars  of  the  Romance  declension,  see  Meyer-Liibke,  Gram. 
Born.  Sprack.  ii.  pp.  1  sqq.). 

As  regards  Gender,  the  laws  according  to  which  one  Noun  was 
Masculine,  another  Feminine,  and  a  third  Neuter  in  I..£ur.  have 
not  yet  been  determined.  The  Neuter  Gender  seems  to  have 
been  restricted  to  things  without  life.  Thus  while  names  of 
trees  were  masc.  (in  O.  Ind.,  e.  g.  bhurjas,  *  a  birch ')  or  fem.  (in 
Greek  and  Latin,  e.  g.  ft>r)y6SifdguSy  *  a  beech '),  names  of  fruits 
were  Neuter  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  amr&m,  *  mango-fruit,'  beside  amr&s, 
'  mango-tree,'  Lat.  malum  beside  malvs)  (see  Delbriick  in  Brug- 
mann's  Grundriss,  iii.  ch.  i.)  j  the  difference  between  the  gender  of 
names  of  rivers  in  O.  Ind.  (fem.)  and  in  Gk.  and  Lat.  (masc.) 
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may  be  due  to  the  different  gender  of  the  word  for  *  river '  in 
these  languages  (O.  Ind.  nadi  F.,  Gk.  Trora^Ms  M.),  just  as  the 
names  of  the  months,  winds^  &e.  in  Latin  are  really  Adjectives 
agreeing  with  mensU^  venlus  (e.  g.  Jdnudrins,  Februdrim,  Martins ; 
Angler,  Catirns,  Fdvdnim);  But  the  proneness  of  nouns  to  take 
a  new  gender  by  analogy  of  a  noun  which  had  a  similar  termin- 
ation, or  a  kindred  meaning,  or  with  which  they  were  often 
joined  in  speech^,  makes  it  impossible  to  trace  the  original 
gender  of  each  and  every  noun.  The  feminine  gender  seems  to 
have  been  associated  with  Abstract  Nouns,  e.g.  Lat.  optio, 
*  choice.'  But  if  an  Abstract  Noun  came  to  be  used  as  a  Con- 
crete, it  might  change  its  gender ;  and  so  optio  in  the  sense  of 
'  a  centurion's  assistant '  was  masculine.  Similarly  agric^la^  lit. 
'  field-tillage,'  became  masc.  in  the  sense  of  '  a  field-tiller ' ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  reason  why  A-stems,  which  were  associated 
with  the  feminine  gender  in  I. -Eur.,  are  often  masc.  in  the 
various  I.-Eur.  languages  (ch.  v.  §  %),  0-stems  were  similarly 
associated  with  the  masculine  (with  Nom.  Sg.  in  -5s)  and  the 
neuter  gender  (Nom.,  Ace.  Sg.  in  -6m) ;  but  we  have  feminine 
O-stems  in  the  various  languages,  e.  g.  Gk.  bho^^  KiKevOos,  \iOos, 
\lnj<f>09y  and  names  of  trees  like  <f>riy6sy  &c.  In  Latin  (as  we  have 
seen,  ch.  iv.  §  49)  we  seem  to  detect  a  tendency  of  these  feminine 
O-stems  to  pass  into  the  fourth  declension.  Thns  fagus  is  treated 
like  a  U-stem  (fourth  Declension)  in  the  Culex,  1.  139  :  umbrosae- 
que  patent  fagus  (cf.  Varro  ap.  Charis.  p.  130.  5  K.);  and  the 
declension  of  ddmus  (an  0-stem  in  the  earlier  literature,  ch.  v. 
§  49  ;  cf.  Gk.  b6ixo9^),  cdlus  (Gk.-TrJXos),  nurvs  (Gk.  vv6s  for  ^vvaos) 
has  been  so  explained. 

The  confusion  of  masculine  and  neuter  O-stems  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  words  collum,  which  in  Plautus  is  collus  (I.-Eur. 
^Iso-,  Germ.  Hals  M.),  and  Utfyns^  which  in  Plautus  is  uteritm 
(cf.  O.  Ind.  udiram).  (Other  exx.  in  Neue,  i*.  p.  529.)  (On 
Idcus^  loca  Plur.,  &c.,  see  §  45.)  In  Late  and  Vulgar  Latin  the 
masculine  seems  to  oust  the  neuter  in  these  stems,  as  we  see  from 


*   Thus    the  fern,  gender   of  di^  ^  O.  Slav,  domu  is  a  U-stem,  but 

has  been  ascribed  to  the  analogy  of      in  Slavonic  the  0-and  U-declensions 
nox,  have  been  mixed  up,  as  in  Latin. 
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the  precepts  of  the  grammarians  [e.  g.  Caper  (first  cent.)  censu- 
res pratus  105.  6  K.,  solium  94.  19  K.,  and  expresses  himself 
forcibly  about  cereber  103.  6  K.:  hoc  cerebrum  est  nam  *cereber* 
qui  dicunt  sine  cerebro  vivunt],  and  from  the  *  sermo  plebeius  ' 
of  Petronius  (e.g.fatus,  43,  p.  a8.  13  B,).  On  plebeian  epitaphs 
we  find  collegiua  (e.  g.  C,  7.  L,  xi.  4579.  4749),  monimentus  (e.  g. 
lb.  vi.  1 93 1 9),  and  especially /a^w*  in  the  stock-epitaph  of  the 
lower  classes  (like  our  '  AflSiction  sore  long  time  he  bore ') : 

noli  dolere  mater  eventum  meum. 
properavit  aetas :  hoc  voluit  fatus  mihi. 

(On  the  disuse  of  the  Neuter  in  later  Latin,  see  Appel,  Be  genere 
neufro  intereunte  in  lingua  Latinay  Erlangen,  1883). 

In  the  Romance  languages  the  Neuter  has  disappeared,  though 
it  has  influenced  the  formation  of  the  Plural.  Thus  O.  Prov. 
pratz  points  to  pratus  for  prdfum,  but  Ital.  tempora  Plur.  (tempo 
Sg.),  braccia  Plur.  (braccio  Sg.),  retain  the  Neut.  Plur.  formation 
tempora^bracckia,  (On  change  of  gender  see  Meyer-Lubke,ii.  416.) 

The  Adjective  Declension  took  advantage  of  the  connexion  of 
0-stems  with  the  masculine  and  neuter^  and  of  A-stems  with 
the  feminine  gender,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *nSw5s  M .,  ''^"nSwa  P.,  *new6m 
N.  (Lat.  ndvns,  -a,  -urn)  (see  ch.  v.  §  2).  Consonant-stems 
formed  their  feminine  with  the  I-suffix,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  ''^"nSpti  F. 
beside  nepot-  M.  (Lat.  neptis  beside  n^pos,)  (On  the  I-suflSx,  see 
ch.  V.  §  51^  and  on  other  feminine  formative  suffixes,  as  in  Lat. 
gall-ma  heside galltts,  reg-ina  beside  rex,  consult  the  same  chapter.) 
The  Greek  extension  to  the  Feminine  of  the  masculine  suffix  -os 
in  Compound  Adjectives,  which  were  originally  Nouns  in  Appo- 
sition, is  not  found  in  Latin,  e.  g.  pobobdKTv\os  'HJs,  lit.  '  Dawn 
Rose-finger*  (ch.  v.  §  80),  though  we  have  in  O,  Lat.  lupiis 
femina,  agnus  feinina,  &c.  (e.  g.  Ennius,  A.  59  M .,  in  the  story  of 
the  nursing  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  has : 

indotuetur  ibi  lupus  femina). 

But  a  usage  peculiar  to  Latin  is  the  extension  to  the  Neuter  of 
the  S -suffix  of  the  Masc.  and  Fem.,  not  merely  in  Present  Parti- 
ciples like  fir  ens  ^  where  ferens  Neut.  may  represent  an  older 
*fere^it  (ch.  iv.  §  105),  and  in  veins,  which  was  probably  originally 
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a  noun  (Gk.  Firos,  §  55),  but  also  in  Adjectives  like  auddx  (faei- 
nus  audax,  Plant.),  dives  (dives  opus,  Ovid).  It  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  extension  of  Derivatives  in  -trtx  (properiy 
feminine,  e.  g.  victrices  laaros,  Virg.)  to  Neuters,  e.  g.  victricia 
arma,  Virg.,  though  victrix  Sing,  is  not  used  with  a  Neuter  Noun 
till  Late  Latin  (see  Neue,  ii^  p.  40  ;  and  cf.  below,  §  16).  The 
distinction  in  Rl-stems^  between  the  Nom.  Sg.  Masc.  in  -er,  and 
the  Nom.  Sg.  Pem.  in  -m  is  not  always  found  in  the  earlier 
authors  (e.  g.  Ennius  has  somntia  acris,  A.  400  M .,  and  acer  Aiemps, 
A,  471  M.,  and  Virgil  himself  hasa^cm  Masc,  A.  vi.  685),  and 
is  not  rigorously  enforced  even  in  classical  Latin,  e.  g.  mediocris 
Masc.,  illusfru  Masc.  (see  Neue,  ii^  p.  15).  (On  the  Romance 
declension  of  Adjectives,  e.g.  Ital.  buono  M.,  buona  P.,  Span, 
bueno  M.,  buena  P.,  O.  Pr.  bon,  bone,  &c.,  see  Meyer-Liibke, 
Bom.  Grant,  ii.  p.  75.)  (On  the  Pronominal  declension  of  certain 
Adjectives  in  I.-Eur.,  see  ch.  vii.  §  29.) 

§  2.  Nom.  Sing.  I.  Haso.,  Fem.  A-stems  took  -a  in 
I.-Eur.  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  &§va,  *  a  mare,'  Gk.  xiipd).  By  the  time  of 
the  oldest  Latin  poetry  this  a  has  in  every  Nom.  of  an  A-stem 
been  shortened  to  ^,  a  shortening  which  may  have  begun  in  dis- 
syllables with  short  first  syllable,  e.  g.  hera,  where  the  working 
of  the  Law  of  Breves  Breviantes  would  shorten  the  final  syllable, 
hira  like  cdv^,  have  (ch.  iii.  §  40) ;  though  an  early  reduction  of 
this  -a,  as  well  as  of  the  -a  of  Nom.  PI.  Neut.  of  0-stems  (§  45), 
on  Italian  soil  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  Oscan  both  have 
been  replaced  by  an  o-sound  (in  Oscan  alph.  u,  in  Lat.  0,  in  Gk» 
0),  and  in  Umbrian  are  written  sometimes  -a,  sometimes  -0  (in 
Umbr.  alph.  -u),  e.  g.  Osc.  vio  *  via,'  Umbr.  mutu  and  muta 
'mulcta'  (see  ch.  ii.  §  i)^.  O.  Lat.  hosticapcut  (hostium  captor, 
Paul.  Pest.  73.  10  Th.), paricidas  quoted  from  the  Laws  of  Numa 
(Paul.  Pest.  278.  10  siqui  hominem  liberum  dolo  sciens  morti 
duit,  paricidas  esto)  may  be  analogous  to  the  Greek  usage  of 


'  Many  were  originally  ROstems  Ital.  allegro  ;  cf.  Ital.  campestro,  &c. 

(ch.  y.  §  40  ;  cf.  O.  Lat.  hildrus).  They  "  For  the  Umbro-Oscan   forms  of 

are    often    RO-stems    in    Late    and  these  and  the  other  case-suffixes,  see 

Vulgar  Latin,  e.g.  Yulg.  Lat.  aiecer,  Cfass.  Rev.  ii.  pp.  129,  ao2,  973. 
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adding  -s  to  a  fern.  Abstract  a-stem  when  used  as  a  masc.  Con- 
crete, e.  g.  v€avidSi  a  youth,  from  ^veavld,  youth,  though  the 
usual  practice  in  Latin  is  to  retain  the  ordinary  Nom.  form,  e.  g. 
agri'Cila^  a  field-tiller,  originally  '  field-tillage/ 

YA-stems,  the  fern,  of  consonant-stems,  &c.  (ch.  v.  §  51),  which 
in  O.  Ind.  take  -1,  e.g.  bhdranti,  Pres.  Part  of  bhr-,  'to  carry,' 
napti,  Pem.  of  napat-,  '  grandson,'  in  Greek  -w,  e.  g.  <i>ipov<ra  for 
^(f>€povT^dj  show  in  Latin  -ia,  e.  g.  jprae^sentia^  possibly  also  -i*, 
e.  g.  ^ferenUs  which  became/e?r^«*,  nepUs  (older  Lat.  -w?).  Beside 
-ia  (first  Decl.)  we  find  -ie^  (fifth  DecL),  e.g.  matir-ies  beside 
materia.  The  exact  relation  between  O.  Ind.  -1,  Gk.  -la,  Lat. 
-ia  and  -ie^  has  not  yet  been  determined  (see  ch.  v.  §  51). 

O-stems  took  -os  in  I.-Eur.  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  vfkas, '  a  wolf,'  Gk. 
kvKoSy  Gaul,  tarvos,  'a  bull'),  and  in  Latin,  e.  g.  lupus,  taums, 
older  ^lupoSy  ^tauros  (ch.  iv.  §  19).  In  IlO-stems  the  final  -ros, 
when  preceded  by  a  consonant,  was  changed  by  a  phonetic  process 
common  to  Latin  with  other  Italic  languages  to  -er,  e.  g.  Lat. 
ager  for  ^agro^s  (Gk.  dyfy6^),  Umbr.  ager;  even  when  a  short 
vowel  precedes,  we  find,  e.  g.  Lat.  s^icer  (in  Plautus  socSrus)  for 
*socuroSy  *sochos  (I.-Eur.  *swSkuros),  vtr  for  ^viros,  s&tur  for 
^satiiros, 

YO-stems,  whose  suffix  in  I.-Eur.  seems  to  have  varied  with  i 
(e.g.  Goth,  hairdeis,  'a  herdsman;'  Lith.  gaidys,  'a  cock,'  beside 
sveczias, '  a  guest ')  show  in  Latin  usually  -ius,  but  in  familiar 
language  also  -is,  e.  g.  Comelis  and  other  proper  names. 

All  other  stems  took  -s  in  I.-Eur.  and  in  Latin,  e.  g.  S^9 
(O.  Ind.  dvi-s,  Gk.  o{F)is,  Lith.  avis),  mdnUs  (O.  Ind.  svadus, 
'  sweet,'  Gk.  ^di/s,  Lith.  suntis, '  a  son'),  vis  (Gk.  is),  sm  (Gk.  Ss), 
res  (O.  Ind.  ras),  mll^s  for  ^mileU  (the  last  syllable  is  scanned 
long  by  Plautus,  ^miless,  ch.  ii.  §  133),  mils  for  ^mus-s,  rex,  &c. 
S-stems  have  -es  (e.  g.  I.-Eur.  "^dus-menes,  O.  Ind.  dur-manas, 
Gk.  bv<T'ii€vris)  or  -os  (e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *aus6s,  Hom.  Gk.  rjds;  cf. 
O.  Ind.  u|as),  and  so  in  Latin,  e.g.  pubes,  h^nvs  M.,  later  honor, 
thior  M.  (beside  tenus  N.).  But  N-stems,  which  in  I.-Eur. 
showed(i)  -on,  -en,(a)-6  (-ej[e.  g.  (i)Gk.  kv(av,  itoiyjiv,  (a)  O.  Ind. 
§va,*  dog,'  O.  Ir.  cu,  Lith.  szfi],  show  -0  in  Latin,  e.  g.  h^mo,  ratio, 
uirco  '  virgo '  on  the  very  ancient  Dvenos  inscr.  I.-Eur.  R-stems 
had  similarly  (i)  -or,  -er,  (2)  -6,  -e  [e.g.  (i)  Gk.  iirfTrjp,  bfiroip. 
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(2)  O.  Ind.  mata,  data,  Lith.  mote  and  m6te,  sesfi,  'sister'],  but 
display  only  the  first  formation  in  Latin,  e.  g.  mdtSr^  dcttdr,  sdrSr 
(in  O.  Lat.  ^maf-er^  dator,  soror ;  see  eh.  iii.  §  49).  So  in  Umbrian 
karu, '  a  part '  (Lat.  ccird),  with  u  as  equivalent  of  Lat.  d^  but  in 
Osc.  statif  '  statio,'  fruktatiuf  '  fniitatio,'  uittiuf  *  utitio '  with  -f 
for  ns,  the  ns  being  perhaps  a  re-formation  just  as  camis  some- 
times replaces  caro  in  Latin  (Prise,  i.  p.  ao8.  19  H.).  Umbro- 
Oscan  R-stems  form  their  Nom.  like  the  Latin,  e.  g.  Umbr.  ars- 
fariwr^  Osc.  censtur  'censor'  (both  with  u,  the  equivalent  of 
Lat.  0). 

§  3.  Nom.  Sing,  of  A-stems  in  Iiat.  We  have  seen  in  ch.  iii.  §  43  that 
all  supposed  instances  of  -d  Nom.  Sg.  in  early  poetry  are  illusory  [aquUdf  Enn. 
A,  149  2L  is  a  case  of  metrical  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  before  the 
pcnthemimeral  caesura ;  oqpia,  Plaut.  MU.  1296  shows  '  syllaba  anceps '  at  the 
end  of  the  hemistich  ;  famUiay  TVin.  951  is  a  prooeleusmatic  (^f&n^BM)  represent- 
ing an  anapaest,  and  so  on].  The  only  genuine  instances  are  Greek  words 
with  -d\  which  are  long  in  later  poetry  too,  e.  g.  Nemea  (Stat.  Theb,  vi.  516^. 
Greek  Nominatives  in  -ar,  -rjt  were  especially  in  the  older  literature  changed 
to  the  ordinary  Latin  Nom.,  e.  g.  Anchiad  (Enn.  A.  19  M.),  Aenea  (Quint.  L  5. 
61  ne  in  a  quidem  atque  s  litteras  exire  temere  masculina  Graeoa  nomina 
recto  casu  patiebantur,  ideoque  et  apud  Gaelium  legimus  '  Pelia  cincinnatus ' 
et  apud  Messalam  *bene  fecit  Euthia/  et  apud  Giceronem  ^Hermagora/  ne 
miremur,  quod  ab  antiquorum  plerisque  *  Aenea'  ut  'Anchisa'  sit  dictus), 
and  similarly  in  classical  Latin  poStd,  nauid,  bibliSpold,  &c.  (cf.  AMdd,  Propert. 
ii.  14.  I ;  Marst/d,  Hor.  S.  i.  6.  lao  ;  and  for  other  instances  see  Neue,  Formenl. 
i'.  pp.  31  sqq.) ;  though  they  usually  in  the  classical  literature  retain  -ds,  -is, 
ju.st  as  Greek  Noms.  in  -17  retain  i,  e.  g.  AndriimdchSy  or  take  the  Latin  suffix, 
e.  g.  ^pistaid,  Hosticapcu,  quoted  by  Paul.  Fest.,  is  a  strange  form.  Compounds 
of  cdpio  usually  show  -ceps,  e.g.  munX-ceps,  while  Plautus  has  urbi-cdpe  Yoc 
(MU.  Z055).  Paricidas  (i.  e.  parricidasy  for  the  double  consonant  was  not  written 
double  till  Ennius'  time,  ch.  i.  §  8)  is  indeed  in  the  Republican  and  Classical 
period  an  A-stem  (e.  g.  parricida  Voc.,  Plaut.  Pseud.  36a ;  but  adjectivally 
muri-(Me  homo  Voc.,  *  you  coward/  Epid.  333)  ;  however,  if  these  Masc.  A-stems 
originally  took  -ca  in  Latin,  they  had  conformed  to  the  ordinary  usage  of 
Fem.  A-stems  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  cent.  b.  c,  for  Plautus, 
Bud,  659,  has  ISgirupa  (better  legerupa,  ch.  iii.  §  90)  Nom.  Sing,  with  its  last 
syllable  elided : 

legerupa,  inpud^ns,  inpurus,  inuerecundissimus, 

where  legerupa,  originally  '  the  act  of  law-breaking,'  a  fem.  Abstract,  then 
masc.  and  Concrete,  'a  law-breaker,'  cannot  have  been  written  by  Plautus 
legerupas  (ch.  ii.  §  137).     The  names  on  Oscan  inscriptions  (Map)ar  (Zv.  1, 1. 1. 

^  agoed  in  Enn.  A,  ^6^  M.  :  multa      word  seems  to  have  been  diTvid,  and 
foro  ponet  et  agoea  longa  repletur,       one  MS.  reads  ponens  ageaque, 
is  not  a  certain  example.    The  Greek 
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253  from  Messana),  Maras  (7.  F.  ii.  p.  437  from  Puteoli  or  Cumae),  whence  the 
deriTatiTe  Osc.  Maraio-,  Falisc.  Mareio-,  Lat.  Marius  (ch.  ▼.  §  4),  and  Tanas 
(Zvet.  loa  from  Samnium)  suggest  that  Noma,  in  -fts  (for  -as  would  probably 
be  sjmcopated  in  Oscan)  were  used  in  Oscan  like  Noms.  in  -df,  -7$  in  Greek. 
But  they  may  belong  to  some  un-Italic  dialect.  BayOias  is  Osc.  Santia 
(Zvet.  aa8). 

§  4.  BO-Btems.  The  substitution  of  -er  for  -ros  is  extended  even  to  Gk. 
loanwords,  e.  g.  Alexander^  though  the  usage  varied,  e.  g.  Evandrus  and  Euander 
in  Virgil  (see  Neue,  FormetU.  i\  p.  77).  It  is  not  found  in  Latin  words  when 
a  long  syllable  precedes  -roSj  e.  g.  sivS-rusy  msur-rua,  nidtu-rus,  nor  in  these 
tribrach  words  humirua,  numSruSf  iitirus.  Plautus  has  the  tribrach  stem  sdciro- 
(L-Eur.  *8w6kuro-,  O.  Ind.  ^uura-,  Gk.  ixvpos,  Lith.  szesziuras)  with  Nom. 
socenu  {Men,  957),  and  Priscian  (i.  231.  13  H.)  says  that  pu€n«5  was  used  by  the 
older  writers,  though  he  is  perhaps  referring  to  Yoc.  puBre,  probably  the  in- 
variable form  of  the  Voc  Sg.  of  puer  in  Plautus,  for  pwrus  is  not  found  in 
any  extant  literature.  It  is  not  however  certain  that  jpuer  was  originally  an 
0-stem,  for  the  cognate  Greek  word  is  wa{f]ih-,  and  the  old  Satumian  poets 
used  puer  as  fern,  as  well  as  masc.  (see  Gharis.  84.  5  K. ;  Prise,  i.  p.  233  H.), 
e.  g.  Naevius,  Bdl.  Pun,  ii. : 

prima  inc^dit  C^reris  Proserpina  puer, 

while  the  curious  compound  slave-names  MarcipoTj  Oaipor,  Quintipor,  &c  are 
I-stems,  Plur.  Marcipores  (e.  g.  Plin.  xxxiii.  a6),  Ii\fSru8,  with  gupSna,  is  used  in 
Livius  Andronicus'  translation  of  the  Odyssey  (at  least  in  the  later  dactylic 
version  of  it)  : 

inferus  an  superus  tibi  fert  deus  funera,  Ullxes?, 

but  ir^fer  and  super  by  Oato  {R,R.  cxUx.  i  ubi  super  inferque  uicinus  permittet), 
like  cUer  (Cato,  Orat,  fr.  Ixii.  p.  65  J.)<  Of  compounds  ending  in  Verbal 
Adjective  in  -rua  we  have  always  mort-gSrus  (e.g.  Plant.  Capt,  966),  pr6-p^ru8, 
{jiini-pSrus  is  by  some  explained  as  jun{(m)i-piru3f  ^Juno's  pear,*  like jH-glana, 
*  Jove's  acorn/  by  others  is  derived  from  *junu8y  cf.  jun-cus,  and  pdrio),  but  the 
normal  usage  favoured  -ger^  -/er,  &c.  (for  details,  see  KQhner,  Tjat,  Oram,  L 
pp.  978  sqq.).  All  this  points  to  -er  having  originally  been  substituted  for  -ros 
only  when  a  consonant  preceded,  e.  g.  dger  for  *ctg-ro8.  After  the  vowel  t  we 
find  -ros  curtailed  to  -r  in  vir  (but  ptrus  beside  plrum)  ;  after  the  vowel  ti,  in 
s&tiir  (as  early  as  Plautus ;  see  ^.  L.  L.  v.  34),  although  volturus  (class,  vuliur, 
-uris  Gen.)  is  used  by  Ennius,  A.  138  M.  The  tendency  to  curtail  -rus  to  -r 
increased  in  Vulgar  Latin,  as  we  see  from  the  Probi  Appendix  197.  30  K. : 
barbarus  non  'barbar,'  although  the  opposite  tendency  i^due  to  Greek 
influence  of  S.  Italy  ?)  is  also  mentioned  {ib,  198.  a6)  :  teter  non  *  tetrus,' 
aper  non  'aprus.'  In  the  Umbro-Oscan  dialects  -los  was  similarly  changed 
to  -el,  e.  g.  Osc.  famdj  apparently  for  f&m-lo-,  '  a  dweller '  (cf.  Osc.  faamat, 
'  he  dwells')  with  the  same  formation  as  L&t/igulusj  titem  ftg-lo-  fromflgo,  ftc. 
(ch.  iv.  $  51).  But  this  was  not  the  Latin  usage,  e.  g.  /dmUluSf  bibiiluSf  mosctUus, 
&c.  (cf.  ch.  iv.  §  zo),  though  Ennius  borrows  from  his  native  OscaJi  the  form 
famul  in  his  reference  to  Servius  Tullius  {A.  336  M.) : 

mortalem  summum  fortuna  repente 
reddidit,  ut  summo  regno  famul  o/timus  esset, 
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in  which  he  is  imitated  by  Lucretius,  who  echoes  the  rhythm  of  this  passage 

(iii.  1035)  : 

Scipiadas,  belli  fulmen,  Carthaginis  horror, 
ossa  dedit  terrae  proinde  ac  famul  infimus  esset. 

The  S.  Italian  forms  figel,  mascel  found  their  way  into  plebeian  Latin  under 
the  Empire  (Prob.  App.  197.  28  K.  figulus  non  'figel,'  masculus  non 
^  mascel ') ;  but  the  usual  Vulgar  Latin  fofm  masdus  is  mentioned  in  the 
same  treatise  (197.  20  K.  speculum  non  ^speclum^'  masculus  non  'masclus,' 
vetulus  non  *veclus,*  vemaculus  non  'vernaclus,*  articulus  non  *articlu8,* 
baculus  non  'baclus,'  angulus  non  'anglus,'  jugulus  non  ^juglus/)  (On  the 
curtailment  of  -ris  and  -lis,  see  ch.  iv.  §  13 ;  the  restriction  of  -er  to  Masc, 
-ris  to  Fern.  Nom.  Sing,  is  not  observed  in  the  older  literature  ;  e.  g.  Ennius 
has  siymnus  acria  and  acer  hiems  ;  cf.  §  i,  p.  371). 

§  5.  TO-stems.  The  -Is  of  the  Nom.  Sing,  of  Oscan  YO-stems,  e.g.  Pakis, 
Lat.  Fdcius  (-is  would  be  syncopated  in  Oscan,  e.g.  cers,  Lat.  citfis),  is  perhaps 
indicated  for  Latin  by  the  occasional  spellings  with  -ci9  on  Greek  inscriptions, 
e.  g.  'EAcir  (Lat.  Adius)  (I.  I.  S.  928,  Ostia,  very  late),  UtTpatvus  (Lat. 
Petronius) ;  the  usual  Greek  transcription,  however,  is  -is.  (Neither  -is  nor 
-CIS  is  found  till  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  ▲.D. ;  see  Eckinger, 
Otikographie  p.  56).  Alia  (if  we  may  infer  this  quantity  from  dJidj  Lucr.  i. 
263,  ftc.)  may  have  its  final  syllable  shortened  by  the  Law  of  Breves  Brevi- 
antes,  like  car^,  havej  ftc.  (ch.  iii.  $  42).  In  the  S.  0.  de  Bacchanalibus  (C.  I,L. 
i.  196)  the  consuls'  names  are  written  in  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  the 
ceremonious  form,  Mareiua,  Postumiusy  while  the  secretaries'  names  have  the 
(^-ending,  Claudiy  Valeri,  Minuci.  Ritschl  in  a  paper  entitled  '  De  declinatione 
'  quadam  latina  reconditiore '  {Opusc.  iv.  446)  has  collected  a  large  number  of 
these  proper  names  with  -is  or  -t  Nom.  (less  certainly  -is  Gen.,  -t  Dat.,  "im  Ace.) 
from  Latin  inscrr.  The  form  a/is,quoted  from  the  older  writers  (e.  g.0atull.  Ixvi. 
28)  by  the  grammarians  (see  the  passages  mentioned  by  Ritschl,  ib,  p.  452), 
may  have  been  specially  used  in  collocations  like  cUis  alium  (so  in  the  Vulgar 
Latin  of  the  Itala  ;  cf.  C.  I.  L,  ii.  2633,  of  27  a.  d.  :  eique  omnes  alls  alium  .  .  . 
receperunt),  alia  alibi  (e.g.  Sallust  frafft.  ap.  Charis.  p.  159.  31  K.),  where  the 
two  words  formed  a  single  word-group  like  our  *  one  another.'  This  byform 
of  the  Nom.  (Ace.  ftc.)  must  have  led  to  confusion  with  I-stems,  of  which  we 
have  perhaps  a  trace  in  the  gradual  ousting  of  the  second  Decl.  suffix  -drius  by 
the  third  Decl.  -aria  (ch.  v.  §  4),  and  in  the  remark  of  Caper  (112.  2  K.)  that 
v^ites  (an  I-stem,  like  O.  Ir.  fliith  for  *wftti-,  Gaul.  oMrcis  Plur.)  was  in  0.  Lat. 
vatius, 

$  6.  I-Btema.  The  -Is  of  the  Nom.  Sing,  of  I-stems  is  syncopated  in  the 
Umbro-Oscan  dialects,  e.  g.  Osc.  cevs  (Lat.  civis)^  like  the  -6s  of  the  Nom.  Sing, 
of  O-stems,  e.  g.  Umbr.  emps  (Lat.  etnptua),  Ikutina  \Lat.  Igutinua),  Osc.  hurz 
(Lat.  hortua)y  Bantins  {lAi,Bantinua),  and  the  -^%  of  the  Nom.  Plur.  of  Consonant- 
stems,  e.  g.  Osc  /<(85c(f  for  *med-dik-6s  Nom.  Plur.  of  meddix,  censfur  for  *cen- 
stor-Ss,  Lat.  cenaOr^a.  We  have  seen  (ch.  iii.  §  16)  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prove  a  similar  treatment  of  -la  in  Latin  ;  for  Noms.  like  para  (for  partia)^  Gk^n. 
partia,  may  have  dropped  t  not  by  Syneope,  but  by  the  Analogy  of  Cons.-stems 
like  fix,  Gen.  rtgia^  isx,  Gen.  Itgis,  8cc.  Like  -r6s,  however,  -ris  was  reduced  to 
-er  in  Latin  as  in  Umbro-Oscan,  e.  g.  Lat.  ucer  for  acria,  Umbr.  pcicer  for  *pac- 
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riBf  *■  propitious,*  oonnectfed  with  Lat.  pax,  Ennius,  who  coined  ^muZ  after  the 
type  of  the  Oscan  famd  (§  4),  uaed  d£bia  [Woe.  Sing.  ?)  for  dehUis  {A,  341  M. 
debil  homo),  perhaps  after  Osc.  afdil  (Lat.  aidUis),  &c.  Noons  with  Nom. 
Sing,  in  4  {consul,  praegtd,  exiU,  pAgU,  viffQ,  mugUj  &c.)  are  declined  as  Oonsonant- 
fttems  in  Latin  (Gen.  Plur.  consul-umj  pugU-um,  vigU-um,  mugU-um)  (see  Neue, 
Fcrmenl.  i'.  p.  153),  though  the  line  between  Nouns  in  4  and  Adjectives  in  -Ha, 
e.g.  debUiSy  is,  as  might  be  expected,  often  passed  over.  Thus  Juvenal,  ix.  317) 
has  mugilis  (but  Mart.  Cap.  iii.  994  si  '  mugilis '  esset .  . .  *■  mugilium '  fnoeret.) 
For  vigUfPugUwe  should  expect  *vigulus,  ^piigulua,  like  hibulu8,/tgulus  (ch.v.  §  2a), 
or  with  adjectival  t  (ch.  v.  §  34)  *vigili8y  *pugili8,  although  -Uis  has  properly 
a  passive  sense,  e.  g.  bWUis,  '  drinkable,  easily  drunk,'  agiHSj  *  easily  moved,' 
hdbilis  (whence  dsbUis  for  *d€-hibili8),  'easily  handled'  (ch.  v.  §  41).  Beside  -is, 
the  usual  Nom.  Sing,  of  Masc.  and  Fem.  I-stems  in  Latin,  we  find  occasionally 
-is,  e.g.  e&nSs  F.,  the  O.  Lat.  form  which  had  been  replaced  by  eanxs  by  the 
time  of  Varro  (L.  L.  vii.  32).  The  -is  of  ambOgis,  Sec.,  we  have  seen  to  be  really 
the  -is  of  the  Nom.  Plur.  of  I-stems,  viz.  -^yds  (e.  g.  Lat.  tris  for  *tr6yds,  O.  Ind. 
tr&yas,  Cret.  Gk.  rpits  for  *rp€y€t,  O.  SI.  trije,  &c.)  ($  40)  ;  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  an  early  spelling  like  aidUes  for  aedilis  on  a  Scipio  epitaph 
(C.  /.  L.  L  31,  but  aidilia  on  another  Scipio  epitaph,  i.  3a),  where  the  e  (pro- 
nounced S)  is  merely  an  expression  of  the  t-sound  in  an  unaccented  syllable, 
like  the  third  e  of  Tempestaiehus  for  Tempestditbus  (C.  J.  L.  i.  39)  (see  ch.  iii.  §  aa). 
This  use  of  -Sa  in  the  Nom.  Sing,  of  I-stems  led  to  the  diversion  of  other  stems, 
which  took  -ia  in  the  Nom.  Sing.,  into  the  I-declension.  Thus  plibes,  if  an 
£S-8tem  by  origin  like  Gk.  vcpt-vXiT^  (beside  vk^oi)  (ch.  v.  §  74),  should  have 
made  its  Gen.  Sing.  *pl^biris,  but  was  led  by  the  analogy  of  cataa,  &c.  into 
taking  a  Qen,  pleb-ia,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  analogy  of  stems  like  rSs, 
Gen.  rH,  ret  supplied  the  Gen.  plebH,  plebet ;  and  the  tendency  of  Vulgar  Latin 
to  replace  every  Nom.  Sing,  -ea  by  the  more  familiar  -ia  was  perhaps  the  cause 
of  the  forms  cautia,  pMna,  valia,  tabia,  nubiSy  subolia^  vulpia,  paiumbis,  luia,  Tepria,famia, 
cladia,  prolia,  censured  in  Prob.  App.  pp.  198-9  K.  For  the  late  byform  mclia  for 
mdUa  (an  ES-stem,  of.  mSlSa-tus),  see  Georges,  Lex.  Worif,  s.v.,  and  for  other 
examples,  Ritsehl,  Opusc.  ii.  654.  Beside  plebSs,  nubfs,  cautea,  aaepes,  we  have 
plebs,  nuba  (used  by  Liv.  Andronicus,  according  to  Servius  ad  A.  x.  636,  and 
frequent  in  the  Itala),  c6a,  aaepa ;  also  traba  for  older  trabea  (Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  33 
sic  dictum  a  quibusdam  ut  una  *  canes,'  una  ^  trabes '  . .  .  cig'us  verbi  singu- 
laris  casus  rectus  correptus  ac  facta  trabs.)  ^On  these  Noms.  in  -^5,  see  ch.  v. 
§  51.)  0.  Lat.  aortia  (class.  Lat.  aora)  and  the  like  are  discussed  in  ch.  iii. 
§  16 ;  meaala  of  Plant.  Rud,  763  (AP)  is  changed  by  editors  to  mesats. 

§  7.  S-Btems.  Masc.  and  Fem.ES-stems,  connected  with  Neuter  £S-stems 
(Nom.  -6s,  ch.  v.  §  71),  took  -os  M.  (class,  -or),  -Sa  F.  in  Latin,  e.g.  hon6s,  class. 
tumor  (cf.  honia'tua),  pisb^  (cf.  Gk.  wk^of).  As  Adjectives  (cf.  Gk.  vc/m-vAi;^; 
beside  vktjSoSf  tfffv?Hs  beside  ^cvSos)  they  show  -er  in  pUber  (also  pubSa,  -iria 
Gen.,  impubfa,  -Sria  Gen.),  d^-gSner  ;  -or  in  con-color,  bi-corpor  (ch.  v.  §  73).  The 
-oa  of  honoa,  Idboa,  coloa,  vcipoa,  Ac.  was  not  quite  ousted  by  -or  (taken  from  the 
oblique  cases,  honuria,  honSrem,  &c.,  where  a  came  between  two  vowels,  ch.  iv. 
§  148)  till  the  Augustan  period  (for  details,  see  Neue,  Formenl.  i^.  p.  167). 
Sallust,  according  to  Servius  Sid  A.i.  a53,  almost  always  used  the  form  labos  ; 
and  -05  was  persistently  retained  in  monosyllables,  e.g./lGa,  rOa. 

$  8.  N-stems.     We  find  -en  in  pecten  M.  (Gk.  tcrtis  M.  for  ^v-rrcvs,  Gen. 
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icT€v6f)y  /Uimenj  and  liin  (the  6  is  attested  by  Prise,  i.  149.  7  H.,  Mart.  Cap.  iii. 
379).  Sanguis  M.,  which  often  has  its  last  syllable  scanned  long  by  the  Latin 
poets  (always  sanguSn  or  sanguis  in  Lucretius,  Munro  ad  Lucr.  i.  853),  may 
represent  *aanguins  (ch.  ii.  §  144)1  ^  patchwork  of  the  old  Nom.  *8angui,  with 
the  oblique  cases  *8angu^n-e8  Gten.y  &c.  (For  this  declension  of  some  I.-Eur. 
neuters,  e.g.  0.  Ind.  akii  Nom.,  akS|;iiis  Qen.,  Hhe  eye/  see  ch.  v.  §  34.)  The 
scansion  sanguis  brought  with  it  the  treatment  of  the  word  as  an  I-stem, 
sanguem  Ace.,  sanguis  Qen.  &c.  (see  Gtoorges,  Lex.  Wvrif.  s.  v.). 

§  0.  Diphthong  Stema.  I.-£ur.  *n&u-s  (0.  Ind.  nfiu-s,  Gk.  vav-^")  is  Latin 
n&Hs ;  I.-Eur.  *glCus  (0.  Ind.  g&u-s,  Gk.  /3oO»)  is  Lat.  65«,  but  the  b-  points 
to  the  form  being  dialectal ;  the  stem  rSy-  (O.  Ind.  ris  Nom.,  r&y-iLs  Gen.) 
probably  formed  its  I. -Eur.  Nom.  Sing,  as  *r6-s,  and  so  in  Lat.,  ns,  I.-Eui*. 
♦d(i)y6u-s,  '  the  sky,  day'  (0.  Ind.  d(i)yaus,  Gk.  Z«v5)  has  in  Latin  in  the  sense 
of  ^  day '  the  Nom.  dts-s,  while  for  the  name  of  the  sky-god  a  compound  is 
used,  Juppiter  (the  correct  spelling,  ch.  ii.  §  130.  p.  116)  for  *Jeu-patery  probably 
in  the  Voc.  case,  unless  Jeu-  be  the  stem  (ch.  v.  §  85  ;  cf.  Jani-pairi,  C.  I.  L.  xi. 
5374).  The  grammarians  point  out  the  incongruity  of  a  declension  like  Jup- 
piter 'Som.,  J^vis  Gen.  ('as  absurd  as  Phoebus  Nom.,  Ap€i.linis  Gen.*  Mar.  Sacerd. 
473.  I  K.),  and  tell  us  that  in  the  old  liturgical  books  the  word  was  declined 
Juppiter  Nom.,  Juppihris  Gen.,  Ac  (Pompeius  17a.  25  ;  187. 9  K.),  or  Jovis  Nom., 
Jovis  Gen,,  Prise,  i.  999.  10  H.).  We  have  lovos  Nom.  on  an  old  Praenestine 
cista  (C.  I.L.  xiv.  4105),  &lso[I>ie']8pateriBuU.  1887, p. 233), I>iesptr{C.I.L,  i.  1500)  ; 
and  in  Plautus,  Ac.  Diespiier  is  not  unknown  (see  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf.  s.y. 
Juppiter).  Dies  is  like  the  Accus.  diem.  For  the  Nom.  we  should  expect  *dieu8 
(Gk.  Zfvs),  with  hi  from  ^,  which  would  become  in  Latin  diUs  (cf.  nA-diuS" 
iertius  ?). 

§  10.  Nom.9  Aoo.  Sing.  II.  Neut.  Neuter  0-stems  in  I.-Eur. 
have  their  Nom.  Sing,  in  -5ni,  the  suffix  of  the  Ace.  Sg.  Masc. ; 
all  others  use  the  bare  stem,  ES-stem  Noims  taking  however  -5s, 
N-stems  -n,  NT-stems  -nt,  &c.  So  in  Latin,  e.  g.  jilgum  (older 
jugom).  (I.-Eur.  *ytlgom,  O.  Ind.  yugdm,  Gk.  Cvy6v\  mite 
(older  *mi/4;  see  ch.  iii.  §  37)  (cf.  O.  Ind.  §uci,  *pure,'  Gk  Ibpi); 
namen  with  -en  for  I.-Eur.  -n  (O.  Ind  nama ;  cf .  Gk.  Svofia);  f^rens 
from  ^ferent  (ch.iv.  §  105)  with  -ent  for  I.-Eur.-nt  (O.  Ind.  bhdrat), 
genus  (older  gends)  (I.-Eur.  *gSnos,  Gk.  yivos),  cor  for  ^cord  (O. 
Ind.  hfd  ;  cf .  Gk.  K^p  for  *K7jp5).  U-stems  have  in  I.-Eur.  -ii, 
e.g.  *m6dhti/  mead/  *swadtt/ sweet '  (O.  Ind.  mddhtl,  svadtt,  Gk. 
IxiOvy  rihv) ;  and  similarly  Latin  Neuter  Nouns  have  -u,  e.  g.  pecu^ 
comu  (U-Stem  Adjectives  passed  into  the  I-declensio^  in  Latin, 
e.  g.  stidve ;  see  ch.  v.  §  47).  But  there  is  a  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  the  -u.  Most  grammarians  declare  it  to  be 
short,  while  Priscian  (i.  362.  11  H.)  controverts  their  opinion, 
and  proves  by  quotations  from  the  poets  that  it  is  long.     (For 
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details,  see  Neue,  FormenL  i^.  p.  345).  The  existence  of  byiorms 
like  pecus^  cornum^  &c.  obscures  the  question,  but  there .  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  with  the  Augustan  poets  corniiy  &c.  was  the 
recognized  scansion.  The  long  vowel  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily explained  (see  Brugmann,  Grundr,  ii.  §  223  for  the 
various  theories,  and  cf.  below,  §  45).  The  Neuter  Nom.  of 
consonant-stem  adjectives  has  been  assimilated  to  the  Masc.  and 
Pern,  form,  e.  g./eliw  for  ^eltc  (cf .  allec  N.,  allex  F.),  du-plex  for 
^dU'plec  (Umbr.  tu-plak)  (cf.  above,  §  1,   p.  370). 

§  11.  O-Btezns.  We  find  -um  lost  in  nihil,  nU,  from  nihUumy  a  compound  of 
ni  and  hUum  (quod  grano  fabae  adhaeret,  Paul.  Fest.  7a.  10  Th.),  a  loss 
which  seems  due  to  elision  before  a  vowel  (ch.  ill.  $  5a).  From  phrases  like 
nihil(um)  hoc  est  on  the  one  hand,  and  nihUum  dicit  on  the  other,  the  *  doublets ' 
nihU  and  nihilum  would  come  into  use,  and  no  doubt  existed  for  a  long  time 
side  by  side  till  the  less  cumbrous  nihil,  nil  ousted  its  rival.  Similarly  ndn  for 
ne-oenum,  like  our  '  nought '  for  *  ne-aught,'  0  being  substituted  for  u  (older  oe) 
because  of  the  monosyllabic  form  or  the  unaccented  character  of  the  Con- 
junct ion  (l)ut  see  ch.  X.  §  18).  The  Umbro-Oscan  neuters  have  -6m,  Osc.  saka- 
raklum  ^  sacra culum '  ('  a  shrine '),  dunum  '  d6num,'  Umbr.  eaonom,  a  sacrifice. 

§  12.  I-Btema.  Final  S  is  dropped  by  Syncope  (cf.  ch.  iii.  §  36)  in  Neuters 
like  facvl,  an  0.  Lat.  form  of  facile,  e.  g.  Accius,  Trag.  460  R. : 

<jrat  istuc  uirile,  ferre  adu6rsam  fortunim  facul, 

volup,  Neut.  of  a  lost  Adj.  *v<)ltqns,  e.  g.  Plaut.  Cos.  784  £&cite  nostro  anim<S 
uolup.  (On  the  question  whether  vclupest  is  rightly  divided  into  vUupe  est  or 
into  volup  est,  see  Oeorges,  Lex,  Worif,  s.  v.).  Similarly  the  old  Nom.  lade,  with 
the  I-stem  form  (e.  g.  Plaut.  Bacch,  19.  1 134,  Men.  Z089,  MiL  240)  became 
lact  [Plaut.  True,  903  (?),  Varro,  L  L.  v.  104],  classical  lac  (see  Georges  s.  v.). 

§  18.  XT-stems.  The  uncertainty  of  the  grammarians  of  the  Empire  about 
the  quantity  of  -u  of  fourth  Ded.  Neuters  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  later 
Latin  the  fourth  Decl.  was  being  supplanted  by  the  second  Decl.  (ch.  ▼. 
§  49).  Priscian  elsewhere  (i.  161.  96  H.,  ftc.)  corrects  the  extraordinary 
statement  of  Charisius  (fourth  cent.)  (aa.  15  K.)  and  others,  that  the  -u  of 
-M^in  fourth  Decl.  Noma,  masculine  was  pronounced  long,  a  quantity  indicated 
neither  by  poetry  nor  by  the  orthography  of  inscriptions. 

§  14.  S-stems.  The  I.-£ur.  Nom.  Sg.  -ds  of  Neut.  ES-stems,  and  -Os  of 
Masc.  ES-stems,  remained  distinct  in  Latin,  e.  g.  0.  Lat.  opos  {C,I,L,  i.  5a), 
honOs,  In  course  of  time  Neut.  -os  sank  to  -Os,  Spus  (see  ch.  iv.  §  ao),  Masc.  -ds 
became^  by  Analogy  of  the  oblique  cases  {hondr-is,  homr-em,  &c.)  -or,  then  -or, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  sounding  a  long  vowel  before  a  final  -r  (ch.  iii.  §  49). 
There  are  a  few  indications  of  a  temporary  formation  of  Neuter  Noms.  in  -or, 
e.  g.  calor  (Plaut.  Merc.  860  nee  calor  nee  frigus  metuo),  prior  helium  (^Claudius 
Quadrigarius  ap.  Prise,  i.  p.  347.  7  H.),  bdlum  Pwmcum postenor  ^Cassius  Hemina 
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ap.  eund.)  (cf.  $  53  below).  Priscian  ({.  c.)y  who  quotes  some  instances  of 
Neut.  Comparatires  in  -or  from  the  old  historians,  says :  vetustissimi  etiam 
neutrum  in  or  finiebant,  et  erat  eadem  terminatio  communis  trium  generum, 
thus  hinting  that  the  justification  of  this  usage  was  the  Analogy  of  Adjectives 
of  one  termination  for  Masc.,  Fem.,  Neut,  like  auddx^  fSHx.  And  it  is  possible 
that  a  Neuter  in  -Hr  (older  -or  like  rdbur  {robor  Ace,  Varro,  R,  R.  iii  7.  9)  took 
-r  for  -s  in  the  Nom.  from  the  oblique  cases  ro6dr-is,  roWr-t,  &c.,  for  Cato  (it  R. 
xvii.  i)  uses  the  form  robusy  or  from  an  Early  Latin  Masc.  byform  [if  we  may 
trust  Paul.  Fest.  11.  so  Th.  *■  robosem '  pro  robore  (dicebant  antiqui)].  But  in 
spite  of  these  occasional  deviations,  Latin  writers  hold  with  great  persistence 
to  the  rule  that  a  Neuter  ES-stem  has  a  Nom.  in  -us  (older  -ijs\  a  Masc.  ES-stem 
in -or  (older -5r,  -o»),  e.g.  tSnu8  N,,  i&nor  M.,  dScua  N.,  (Vkor  lA.,,fngu8  'N.,fngmr'M,. 
The  -us,  not  only  of  Neut.  Nouns,  but  also  of  Neut.  Comparatives,  is  invariably 
short  in  Plautus  and  the  older  poetry  (Miiller,  Plaut,  Pros.  p.  55). 

§  15.  B-stems.  Neuter  B-stems  show  usually  -ur  (older  -dr),  apparently 
representing  I.-Eur.  -r,  but  occasionally  -^,  e.g.  Uber  (O.  Ind.  udhar-.  Ok. 
oZOap)y  in  Latin.  The  obsolete  word  aser,  blood  (cf.  Cret.  Ok.  lap,  0.  Ind. 
asr-k,  asn-^s  Oen.,  Lett,  asins),  is  of  doubtful  spelling  [cf.  Paul.  Fest.  la.  19  Th. 
'  assaratum '  apud  antiques  dicebatur  genus  quoddam  potionis  ex  vino  et 
sanguine  tcmperatum,  quod  Latini  prisci  sanguinem  *  assyr '  vocarent ;  Ol. 
Philox.  asaer  {leg.  -er)  :  oT/ia]. 

$  16.  S  in  Ifom.  Sg.  Neut.  of  Adjectives.  This,  if  we  may  believe  the 
MSS.,  is  as  old  as  Plautus,  e.  g,/acinus  audaXy  Aul.  460  (so  Ter.  Phorm.  233,  &c.), 
duplex  (se.  aurum).  Men,  546,  sagax  nasumy  Cure  no,  and  occurs  in  the  ancient 
phrase  quod  bonum/austumfelixfortunatumque  ait  (For  examples,  e.g.  dirts  opusy 
Ovid,  pondus  inersy  Cic,  see  Neue,  ii'.  p.  aa).  Similar  is  the  extension  of  the 
suffix  'tnc-y  properly  fem.,  to  neuter  Adjectives,  e.  g.  victriciaarma,Yirg.  ^.  iii.  54 
(though  victrix  Sg.  is  not  used  as  neut.  till  Late  Latin).  [Does  concapii  of  the 
XII  Tables  (ap.  Fest.  556.  27  Th.  tignum  iunctum  aedibus  uineaue  et  coucapit 
ne  soluito)  point  to  an  earlier  use  of  the  bare  stem  for  the  Neuter?]. 

§  17.  Gton.  Sing.  A-stems  took  in  I.-Eur.  -as  (e.  g.  Gk.  x'^P^^y 
Goth,  gibos^  Lith.  rankos)^  and  similarly  in  the  Umbro-Oscan 
languages,  e.  g.  Umbr.  tutas,  later  totar  *  civitatis,'  Osc.  eituas 
*  pecuniae/  and  in  O.  Lat.,  e.  g.  escas,  Liv.  Andr.  But  a  rival 
formation,  of  doubtful  origin,  which  appears  in  the  oldest  literature 
as  di  (dissyllabic)  ultimately  established  itself  in  exclusive  use  in 
the  form  -ae.  In  Greek  we  fiud  Masc.  A-stems  taking  the 
O-stem  suffix,  e.  g.  Hom.  'Arpfibdo  like  AioXoo,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Lat.  -dl  began  in  Masc.  Nouns  such  as  agrtcdiuy 
advefiCy  &c.  (§  2),  and  took  its  -t  from  the  Gen.  of  the  second 
Decl.  Similarly  fifth  Decl.  stems  show  -et ,  later  -ei,  -*,  e.  g.ftdei 
O.  Lat.,/*rf^i  class.,  rel,  rSt^  and  rei  in  the  Dramatists^  dii,  Virg. 
A.  i.  636,  also  (like  -as  from  A-stems),  O.  Lat.  fades^  dies. 
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O-stems,  which  in  Umbro-Oscan  show  the  I-stem  suffix,  have 
in  Latin,  as  in  Celtic,  a  long  ^-sound,  e.g.  Lat.  ndtl,  vtri,  Gaul. 
Ate-gnati,  O.  Ir.  eich  for  *eci,  *  of  a  horse,'  which  one  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  regarding  as  the  Locative  suffix  of  0-stems,  -^' 
(§  37)>  w®re  it  not  that  it  is  written  -i  and  not  -ei  in  the 
oldest  Latin  inscriptions.  For  lO-stems  indeed  a  Gen.  -i  would 
naturally  go  with  a  Norn,  -i^  (§  5) ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  suffix^  or  at  any  rate  the  spelling  of  the  suffix,  has  been 
extended  from  these  over  all  0-stems. 

I-stems  have  -eis^  -ois  in  various  languages  (e.  g.  Goth,  anstais 
for  L-Eur.  -ois) ;  and  in  Umbro-Oscan  we  have  -eis,  e.g.  Umbr. 
ocrer,  of  the  citadel  (Lat.  dcris),  a  suffix  extended  to  consonant- 
stems  and  even  to  0-stems,  e.  g.  Osc.  cameis,  of  a  part  (Lat. 
cam-ii),  sakarakleis^  'of  a  shrine'  (Lat.  ^Mcrdculi).  But  in 
Latin  the  consonant-stem  suffibc  has  enforced  itself  on  the  I-stems 
^^oOj  ©•&•  P^^^  like  reg-^  (cf.  partus  like  Castoms,  C.LL. 
i.  197). 

U-stems  seem  similarly  to  have  had  -eus,  -ous  (e.  g.  Goth, 
sunaus,  *  of  a  son,*  for  I.  Eur.  -ous),  and  so  in  Umbro-Oscan,  e.  g. 
Umbr.  trifor  *  tribus,'  Osc.  caatrovs  *  fundi,'  Lat.  manus,  all  prob- 
ably with  -ous  from  I.  Eur.  -eus  (ch.  iv.  §  35).  Whether  the  Gen. 
form  of  ddmus  affected  by  Augustus,  viz.  domos,  points  to  the 
coexistence  in  Latin  of  I.-Eur.  -ous  is  uncertain  (cf.  ch.  iv.  §  41, 
on  Lat.  o  for  L-Eur.  ou).  A  common  formation,  perhaps  the 
usual  one  in  the  careless  talk  of  every-day  life,  in  which  the  fourth 
Decl.  seems  to  have  been  greatly  merged  in  the  second  (ch.  v. 
§  49),  was  -I,  the  0-stem  genitive.  This  is  the  normal  genitive  in 
the  Dramatists  of  the  Republic  ;  and  even  Quintilian  in  the  first 
cent.  A.  D.  declares  it  impossible  to  decide  whether  senati  or 
senatus  is  the  proper  Gen.  of  semlns.  Occasionally  the 
Dramatists  have  -uh,  the  suffix  proper  to  u-stems  like  sus^  socrtis, 
as  -*tw,  -I*  to  i-stems  like  vU  (O.  Lat.  Gen.  vJs). 

Consonant-stems  show  -Ss  in  some  languages  (e.  g.  O.  SI.  dtn-e, 
*  of  a  day,'  with  -e  from  -^s),  -6s  in  others  (e.  g.  Gk.  iroifiiv-os), 
Latin  -«,  on  old  inscriptions  -e*,  shows  the  former  suffix,  while 
the  -m  occasionally  written  on  inscriptions  seems  to  be  a 
relic  of  the  latter.  To  make  -is  a  weakening  of  earlier  -k* 
(-os)  is  an  unlikely  theory,  seeing  that  -«*  {-os)  of  the  Nom. 
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Sg.  of  Neuter  ES-stems,  &e.,  e.g.  gmus^  opus,  was  not  weakened 
to  -^*,  -w. 

The  A-stem  Gen.  -aes  (pronounced  -es  with  the  open  E-sound, 
ch.  ii.  §  32)  is  probably  a  feature  of  the  Italian-Greek  patois,  for 
it  is  practically  confined  to  epitaphs  of  the  uneducated  classes 
(from  the  last  century  of  the  Republic).  It  is  merely  an  ex- 
pression in  Roman  letters  of  the  Greek  Genitive- ending  -jjs 
(with  open  E).  Hedonel  {C,LL  xi.  3316  Forum  Clodi),  may 
be  an  example  of  a  Greek  name  in  -77  taking  a  Genitive  after 
the  analogy  of  Latin  fifth  Decl.  stems  (or  for  Hedonii  ?) 

§  18.  A-stema.  (i)  In  -ds.  This  form  is  proper  to  the  Satumian  and 
earliest  Epic  poetry.  Thus  escas,  MSratas,  LdtSnaa  are  quoted  by  Priscian 
(i.  p.  198  H.)  from  Livius  Andronicus,  Terras  and  fortunas  from  Naevius,  vias 
from  Ennius.  (For  other  passages  of  the  grammarians  treating  of  this 
Ctenitive,  see  Neue,  Formenl.  i\  p.  5.)  Servius  favours  the  reading  auras  for 
aurae  in  Virg.  A,  zi.  801,  and  in  his  note  on  the  passage  mentions  that  some 
interpreted  custddias  as  a  Gen.  Sg.  in  a  passage  of  SaUust :  castella  custodias 
thensaurorum  in  deditionem  aociperentur.  A  relic  of  the  old  usage  survived 
in  legal  phraseology^  so  conservative  always  of  old  words  and  ceremonies,  in 
the  terms  pdter  fStmiliaSj  mdier  /amUiaSj  fUius  (-a)  familicu.  But  this  form  is 
unknown  to  the  conversational  language  of  the  Dramatists  [AlciimSnas  in  the 
Argument  (post  Plautine)  of  the  Amphitruo,  1.  i,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
antique],  and  must  have  been  in  their  time  out  of  use.  (A  contrary  view  is 
stated  in  Studem,  ShuU  it  p.  ai.) 

(3)  In  'dif  class.  •<!«.  Dissyllabic  -Si  is  not  infrequent  in  Plautus,  and  is 
perhaps  found  in  Terence  {Rhein,  Mus,  1893,  p.  305),  while  in  Lucilius  it 
is  allowed  in  hexameters  only  (e.  g.  Tlrisiaij  v.  43  M.),  not  in  the  dramatic 
metres.  Lucretius  is  especially  fond  of  this  early  form  ;  and  it  is  used 
occasionally  by  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  other  Epic  writers  (for  instances,  see 
Neue,  i^  p.  la).  To  Martial  it  seems  typical  of  the  uncouth  early  Latin 
poetry  (xi.  90.  5)  : 

attonitusque  legis  'terrai  fhigiferai,' 

Accius  et  quicquid  Pacuviusque  vomunt. 

The  rarity  of  the  elision  of  the  final  -t  of  -dl,  as  of  St  [Plant.  Bacch.  307 
IHana(i)  Ephesiae;  Pers.  409  pecunia(i)  aecipitery  are  more  or  less  doubtful 
instances],  may  be  an  indication  that  the  ending  had  already  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  cent.  b.c.  ceased  to  be  quite  two  distinct  syllables,  though 
it  is  scanned  as  a  spondee.  The  change  to  -ae  would  probably  begin  by  the 
shortening  of  the  a  before  the  following  vowel,  so  that  ai  (classical  -ae) 
would  differ  from  -dl  in  Plautus  very  much  as  his  pronunciation  Chius  (Adj. 
pius  from  ChtuSf  pitis  (ch.  ii.  §  143).  Though  written  -ai  on  early  inscriptions 
(for  example  on  the  old  Praenestine  vases  and  mirrors)  it  need  not  have  been 
pronounced  otherwise  than  the  diphthong  at  of  aidilisy  &c.  (ch.  iv.  §  99),  pre- 
cisely as  the  archaistic  spelling  of  a  later  metrical  inscription  (C.  /.  L.  vi.  555  ^ 
offers  as  a  spondee  ripai.    Another  inscription  of  no  early  date    (i.    laoa). 
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seems  to  show -af  with  -i  elided:  non  aevo  exsacto  vitai  es  traditus  mortl). 
[For  passages  of  the  grammarians  referring  to  this  Genitive  in  -at,  see  Neue, 
i'.  p.  9,  e.g.  Quint,  i.  7.  18  unde  'pictai  vestis'  et  ^aquai'  Vergilius  aman- 
tissimus  vetustatis  carminihus  inaeruit.  Servius  on  A,  yii.  464  says  that  Virgil 
ended  the  line  with  *  aquae  amnis'  {leg.  vis?),  which  was  changed  by  Tucca 
and  Varius  to  aquai]. 

A  list  of  *  Greek  '  genitives  in  -aes  from  plebeian  epitaphs  is  given  by  Neue, 
i^  p.  13.  On  two  bricks  of  the  same  year  (123  ▲.  d.)  from  the  manufactory  of 
Flavia  Procula  we  have  (C.  J.  L.  xv.  i.  1 157-8)  Flaviaea  Prodaes  and  Flaviw  Procule. 
[Gf.  no.  1495  Seiaes  Isauricae  (133- 141  a.d.)i  but  usually  Setae  Isaurieae.'] 

Some  would  connect  Lat.  -dl,  -ae  with  O.  Ind.  Qen.  -&yks,  Dat.  -ily&i  (used  in 
the  Br&hmanas  for  the  Gen.)  of  A-stems,  the  yo  f  which  forms  is  of  doubtful 
origin.  The  derivation  of  Lat.  -<Si  from  an  earlier  *-at8  is  impossible.  The 
supposed  '  Prosepnais  'of  a  Praenestine  mirror  (C.  J.  L.  i.  57)  is  really  Proaepnaif 
and  is  a  Dative,  not  a  Genitive  (see  Ehein.  Mua.  1887,  p.  486). 

§  19.  Fifth  Decl.  Stems.  The  Genitive  of  these  stems  is  discussed  by  Aulus 

Gellius  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Book  ix  of  the  Noctes  Atticae.  In  old  copies 

(aliquot  veteribus  libris)  of  the  History  of  Claudius  Quadrigarius  he  found 

/octes  QeiLf  sometimes  with/ocit  added  in  the  margin  :  meminimus  enim  in 

Tiburti  bibliotheca  invenire  nos  in  eodem  Claudii  libro  scriptum  utnunque 

'facies'  et  *facii.*    Sed  *facies'  in  ordinem  (.in  the  text)  scriptum  ftiit,  et 

contra  (^in  the  margin)  per  i  geminum  *  facii/    He  quotes  dies  from  Ennius 

{Ann,  433  M.)  and  from  Cicero,  pro  Sest.  xii  a8:  equites  vero  daturoe  illius  dies 

poenas  (where  our  MSS.  read  diet,  but  where  Gellius  found  dies  in  the  older 

copies  :  inpensa  opera  conquisitis  veteribus  libris  plusculis),  and  mentions 

a  report  that  in  a  Miber  idiographus'  of  Virgil  the  line  (G.  i.  908 >  was 

written  : 

Libra  dies  somnique  pares  ubi  fecerit  horas^ 

He  adds  examples  of  -tt  (Nom.  -t?s),  -t  (Nom.  -is)  from  early  literature,  /ami 
from  Cato  and  Lucilius,  pernicii  from  Sisenna  and  Cicero,  progenii  from  Pacu- 
vius,  (kH  and  specii  from  Matius,  Inxtirii  from  C.  Gracchus,  and  supports  the 
reading  dii  in  Virgil,  A.  i.  636  :  munera  laetitiamque  dii  (quod  inperitiores 
'  dei '  legunt,  ab  insolcntia  scilicet  vocis  istius  abhorrentes).  Finally  he 
summons  the  authority  of  the  great  Dictator  for  die,  drpede,  ftc.  :  sed  C.  Caesar 
in  libro  de  Analogia  secundo  ^  hujus  die  '  et  ^  hujus  specie '  dicendum  putat, 
and  supports  this  form  from  an  old  MS.  of  Sallust :  ego  quoque  in  Jugurtha 
Sallustii  summae  fidei  et  reverendae  vetustatis  libro  ^  die '  casu  patrio  scriptum 
inveni.  (The  passage  is  Jug,  xcvii.  3,  where  two  of  our  MSS.  have  dte,  the  rest 
diet.)  (For  the  remarks  of  other  grammarians  on  this  point,  see  Neue,  i^  p.  375.) 
From  his  account  we  gather  that  forms  like  dt<^,  specii,  were  grammarians' 
coinages  designed  to  restore  the  actual  forms  (fil,  82)ecii  to  the  proper  e-type 
of  stem.  At  the  same  time  the  tendency  to  Dissimilation,  which  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  turned  tt  to  ie  in  aliemis,  ftc. ,  may  have  been  to  some  extent 
operative  in  certain  collocations  of  these  words,  e.  g.  dii-festi,  dii-naialiSy  &c. 
[see  ch.  iii.  §  la  a  (9)].  Tlie  spelling  dtet,  speciei,  Ac,  in  early  literature  and 
inscriptions,  may  often  have  represented  dtl,  specii,  the  -ei  ))eing  diphthongal  as 


'  The  form  dies  would,  however,  produce  cacophony  with  its  repetition  of 
•s  in  the  Cicero  and  Virgil  passages. 
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in  the  old  spellings  deico,feido  (ch.  iy.  §  34).  Gellius  mentions  {I.  c.)  the  theory 
of  some  grammarians  that  die^  specie  were  Ablatiye  forms  used  as  Genitives, 
and  modem  philologists  have  made  them  Locatiyes,  like  die  crasHni,  &c.  (§  37). 
The  rule  of  the  grammarians  of  the  Empire  is  that  in  the  approved  Gen. 
form,  dissyllabic  -ei,  the  e  is  short  after  a  consonant,  long  after  a  vowel, 
e.  g.  fdiiy  diei.  In  Plautus  and  Terence  we  rarely  find  rH  (e.  g.  Plaut.  Men. 
494),  but  usunlly  monosyllabic  ret,  hardly  ever  the  ceremonious  form  r^, 
e.  g.  MU.  (prol.)  103  magn^i  r6I  publicai  gr&tia  (post-Plautine  ?) ;  similarly 
fldei  is  always  dissyllabic  in  Terence  and  usually  in  Plautus  (but  twice  fldfi) ; 
jpet  is  never  a  dissyllable.  (Seyffert,  Stud.  PI.  p.  25.)  (Compare  the  usage  of 
the  dramatists  with  regard  to  the  Pronoun  Dat.  Sg.St,  B,  and  et^  ch.  vli.  §  19.) 
The  normal  shortening  of  i  in  hiatus  (ch.  ii.  §  143)  would  be  hindered  when 
i  preceded,  e.  g.  diei.  Of  the  elision  of  the  final  -t  of  dissyllabic  -ei  examples 
(more  or  less  doubtful)  are  :  Plaut.  Aul.  68  Mala^  rei  euenisse,  Poen.  479  Quoi 
r^i  ?  Ad  fundas  uiscus  ne  adhaer^sceret,  &c.  (Other  examples  of  all  these 
forms  of  the  Gen.  of  fifth  Decl.  stems,  e.  g.  rdbiss  in  Lucr.  iv.  1083  : 

quodcumque  est,  rabies  undo  illaec  germina  surgunt, 

die  in  Yarro,  ^.  ad  Ft^flum  :  meridiem  die  natalis,yid^  in  Hor.  C.  iii.  7.  4  con- 
stantis  juvenem  fide,  see  in  Neue,  2.  c.) 

§  20.  O-stems  and  lO-stems.  The  grammarians  tell  us  that  VdlSrif  Vergili, 
&c.  were  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  that  is  to  say  they  were  accented  as 
if  they  were  contractions  of  Valerii,  kc.  (ch.  iii.  §  10.  4),  though  whether  this 
accentuation  was  due  to  tradition  or  to  grammarians*  rules  is  open  to  question. 
Lucilius*  rule  for  the  use  of  the  single  symbol  i  for  a  Singular  case,  e.  g.  pueri 
Qen.  Sg.,  and  of  the  double  symbol  ei  for  a  Plural,  e.  g.  puerei  Nom.  PI.  has 
been  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  §  9. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  O-stem  Gen.  Sg.  suffix  is  -t,  e.  g.  Saehtmi  pocolom 
C.  I.  L.  i.  48  ;  from  the  time  of  Lucilius  to  the  end  of  the  Republic  -et,  which 
had  come  to  be  an  expression  of  the  long  t-sound  (ch.  i.  $  9)  is  also  found, 
e.  g.  populi  Romarm  on  the  Lex  Agraria  of  iii  b. c.  In  Faliscan  we  have  -oi  in 
the  one  instance  of  the  Gen.  Sg.  of  an  O-stem,  Zextoi  *  Sexti '  on  a  rude  inscr. 
on  a  tile  (Zvet  I.  L  L  73)  ;  lO-stems  (with  Nom.  in  -io  or  -es)  have  -i,  e.  g. 
Acarcelini  (tb.  62),  Caui  (ib.  49)  (also  -es  ?).  On  the  use  in  the  Gen.  Sg.  of 
lO-stems  of  -i  (the  older  form)  and  -it  (Propertius,  Ovid,  &c),  see  Neue, 
Formenl.  i^.  pp.  85-94.  The  passages  which  he  quotes  from  the  grammarians 
make   it  clear  that  -ii  was  a  grammarian's  restoration^  on  the  Analogy  of 


*  The  suggestion  of  -ii  seems  to 
have  been  made  as  early  as  Lucilius, 
who  proposed  to  distinguish  in  this 
way  the  Gen.  of  Numerius  from  the 
Qen.  of  numerus.  The  phrase  serrmt^t 
numeri  should,  he  said,  mean  '  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  tune'  (tm^  66  M.): 

*  seruandi  numeri  * : — numerum  ut 

seruemus  modumque. 

This  use  of  the  Gen.  of  the  Gerundive 


to  indicate  purpose  (cf.  Aegyptum 
proficiscitur  oognoscendae  antiqui- 
tatis,  Tac.)  is  a  genuine  Latin  con- 
struction (see  Weisweiler,  Der  finale 
Gen.  Otrund.  1890),  and  is  found  in 
Umbrian,  e.g.  esono-  .  .  .  ocrer pihaner 
'sacrificium  arcis  piandae'  {Tab. 
Ig.  vi.  A.  18),  terfah  pu/e  are/ertur 
trebeil  ocrer  peihaner  *templum(?  ubi 
flamen  versatur  arcis  piandae  '  {ib. 
vi.  A.  8). 
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0-stems,  -i  the  actual  historical  development.  Adjective  lO-stems  have  -it, 
e.  g.  patrii  sermonis,  Lucr.  [See  Neue,  ii^.  p.  44 ;  Jluvii  of  Virg.  A.  ill.  70a 
(Gela  fluvii  cognomine  dicta)  has  been  explained  as  an  Adj.] 

§  21.  XT-stems.  On  the  S.  C.  de  Bacchanalibus  of  186  b.  c.  (C.  J.  L.  i.  196) 
we  have  sSndiuoa,  but  in  inscriptions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  cent.  b.g. 
senaii  {i.  199,  of  117  b.  c. ;  i.  soo,  of  iii  b.  c. ;  i.  547,  of  141  or  116  b.  c),  (of.  lad 
i.  584,  of  89-79  B.C.,  and  see  Mommsen's  note)  ;  and  in  the  Comedians  and 
Tragedians  -»  is  the  usual  form  ^cf.  Prise,  i.  357.  z8  H.),  occasionally  -uis 
(dissyll.),  e.  g.  Ter.  Heaut.  287  eius  anuis  causa.  Gtellius  (iv.  16.  i)  tells  us  that 
Varro  and  Nigidius  ^  first  cent.  b.  c.)  approved  -uis,  e.  g.  sencUuis^  domuiSj  a  form 
which  sticklers  for  Analogy  defended  by  the  Dat.  Sg.  senatui,  since  patriy  cfuct, 
caedi  had  as  Genitives  pairis,  ducts,  caedis.  According  to  Mar.  Victorinus 
(9.  4  K.),  Augustus  used  domos  for  domtis  Gen.  (divus  Augustus  genetivo  casu 
hujus  ^domes'  meae  per  o,  non  ut  nos  per  u  litteram  scripsit.  Cf.  Suet. 
Aug.  87).  (For  other  passages  of  the  grammarians  dealing  with  the  Genitive 
of  M-stems,  see  Neue,  i^.  p.  352).  The  -uos  of  senatuos  must  be  the  u-stem  Gton. 
with  the  I.-Eur.  Gten.  suffix  -6s  (see  below),  as  the  -uia  of  anuis  is  the  u-stem 
Gen.  with  the  I.-£ur.  Gen.  suffix  -^s.  But  the  -us  of  senatus,  dnus  can  hardly 
be  derived  by  the  ordinai*y  processes  of  phonetic  change  from  either  ;  for  -ttos, 
-uis  would  naturally  become  -vos  {-iis),  -vis  ((/.  mJluoSj  Plant ,  mUvos  in  class. 
Lat.,  mort{v)us  in  Late  Lat.,  ch.  iv.  §  71). 

In  Faliscan  we  have  (Zvet.  J.  1. 1.  70)  :  de  zenatuo  sententiad,  where  the 
final  -s  of  zenatuos  (Lat.  sencUuos)  has  been  dropped  before  the  following 
initial  s-.     Oscan  senateis  shows  the  same  Gen.  suffix  as  the  O-stems. 

$  22.  Consonant-stems.  The  frequency  of  the  Gen.  -us  in  S.  Italian 
inscriptions,  e.g.  VSnSrus,  C.  L  L.  i.  565  (Capua,  108  B.C.),  Eph.  £pigr.  viiL  460 
(Capua,  108  B.  c),  C.  I.L.  i.  1183  (Casinum),  i.  1495  (on  a  tile,  now  at  Naples\ 
■dr&rus,  i.  566  ^Capua,  106  B.C.),  i.  568  (Capua,  104  B.C.),  HSnorus  on  the  Lex 
Pariet.  Fac.  i.  577  (Puteoli,  105  b.  c,  a  copy),  may  be  due  to  the  infiuencc  of 
the  Greek  G^n.  in  -os  [so  regus  (with  auciSUliis)  on  a  bilingual  Greek  and  Latin 
inscr.  of  8t  b.c,  NoL  Scav.  1887,  p.  no],  but  this  Latin  suffix  cannot  have 
been  merely  a  usage  of  Italian-Greek  patois,  like  -cies  in  Gen.  of  A-stems.  It 
is  found  on  so  early  inscriptions  as  the  S.  C.  de  Bacch.  vi.  196)  with  nominusj 
and  the  old  Praenestine  cippus  (xiv.  2892)  with  SaiiituSj  and  on  various 
official  inscriptions,  e.g.  the  Epistula  ad  Tiburtes  (i.  aoi,  of  c.  100  b.g.)  with 
Kastorus,  the  Lex  Agraria  of  1 1 1  b.  c.  (i.  200)  with  hottUnus,  praevdrUxiU^ius,  the 
Lex  Bantina  (i.  197,  of  133-1 18  b.  c.)  with  Castorus  and  even  partus  (an  I-stem), 
and  may  be  the  correct  reading  in  Lucil.  ix.  28  M. :  foris  subteminus  panust. 
(Other  examples  in  Neue,  i'.  p.  191,  such  as  the  soldier's  message  of  defiance 
cut  on  a  glans  used  at  the  siege  of  Perusia :  L.  Antoni  calve,  peristi  O. 
Caesarus  victoria,  C.  I.L.  i.  685). 

The  Genitive  in  -es  on  old  inscriptions  may  sometimes  be  dialectal  with  -^ 
for  -eis  (the  I-stem  Gen.,  extended  in  the  Umbro-Oscan  languages  to  Con- 
sonant-8tems\  e.g.  Umbr.  matrerj  notmier  (cf.  Osc.  maatreis  ^matris'),  but  is 
more  naturally  regarded  as  -ts,  the  older  spelling  of  classical  -is  (as  early  as 
c.  180  B.  c.,Jlamtnts,  C.I.L,  i.  33)  (cf.  ch.  iii.  §  z8).  Examples  are  CI.L.  i.  49 
(OrtC;  Salutes pocolom,  i.  187  ;Praeneste)  Apolones  dederi,  i.  811  (Rome?)  [C]ereres. 

On  a  possible  by  form  -s,  of  the  Gen.  Sg.  suffix,  seen  in  the  0.  Lat.  Adverb 
nor,  *by  night'  (Gk.  vvHr6i),  see  ch.  ix.  §  3. 
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§  28.  Dat.  Sing.  The  Dat.  Sing,  of  A-stems  had  in  I-Eiir. 
the  long  diphthong  -ai  (e.g.  6k.  xdpq).  In  Latin  and  the 
Umbro-Oscan  languages  we  find  the  ordinary  diphthong  -ai 
(Osc.  -ai,  Umbr.  -e,  Lat.  -ae^  older  -ai).  Whether  in  O.  Lat.  -a 
existed  beside  -ai  is  not  quite  certain.  If  it  did,  we  must  suppose 
'd  and  -ai  to  have  been  doublets,  both  sprung  from  original 
-ai,  just  as  afque  and  ac  (for  ^afc)  were  doublets,  the  one  re- 
presenting the  sound  which  at  with  the  enclitic  que  took  before 
a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  other  its  sound  before  a 
consonant  (ch.  ii.  §  136  ;  ch.  iv.  §  45). 

O-stems  had  similarly  in  I.-Eur.  the  long  diphthong  -oi  (e.  g. 
6k.  tirTTi^y  In  the  most  ancient  Latin  inscriptions  we  have  -oi 
with  the  quantity  of  the  0  unascertainable  (Umbro-Oscan  seem 
to  have  had  the  ordinary  diphthong  -oi,  in  Oscan  -ui,  in  Umbrian 
-e),  but  in  all  other  inscriptions  and  in  classical  Latin,  -0.  This 
-ai  and  -5  are  generally  regarded  as  doublets,  like  -a  and  -ai  of 
A-stems,  the  long  vowel  having  survived  the  struggle  for 
existence  in  the  one  declension,  the  diphthong  in  the  other. 

As  regards  Fifth  Decl.  Stems,  we  have  seen  (ch.  iv.  §  47)  that 
the  doublets  -ei  (the  long  diphthong)  and  -e  probably  existed  in 
I.-Eur.  times.  If  6ellius  is  right  in  sapng  thsitJUcie,  &c.  were 
regarded  as  the  correct  forms  by  the  older  writers,  this  may  indicate 
that  the  latter  gained  the  day  in  Latin.  The  alternative  Dative 
which  he  mentions,  yacvi,  may  then  be  the  6enitive  form  {facii 
for  older /aciei  trom  faciei),  which  was  adapted  to  the  dative  use 
on  the  Analogy  of  third  Decl.  datives  in  -i  (just  as  the  classical 
faciei  seems  to  be  a  6enitive  form),  though  some  prefer  to  regard 
it  as  a  relic  of  the  I.-Eur.  *  doublet  '-suffix  ei-. 

I-stems  have  in  Latin  -*,  older  -ei,  probably  (like  the  6enitive 
in  -^*,  older  -e?*,  also  -w«,  §  22)  a  loan  from  Consonant-stems, 
and  so  originally  -ai.  The  Umbro-Oscan  tennination  was  -ei 
(Osc.  -e(,  Umbr.  -e),  as  in  Consonant-stems. 

U-stems  have  -ui  in  Latin,  which  is  equally  traceable  to 
either  of  the  I.-Eur.  suffixes,  -6wai  and  -wai  (e.g.  O.  Ind. 
sundvc,  *  to  a  son,*  and  §i6v  , '  to  a  child.'  The  occasional  Latin 
forms  in  -tt  are  (cf.  Umbrian  trifo  '  tribui ')  really  Locatives 
(§  37),  according  to  some,  Instrumentals  (§  36). 

Consonant-stems  had  -ai  (-ai?  ch.  iv.  §  3)  in  I.-Eur.  (e.  g.  O.  Ind. 

c  c 
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sun-e, '  to  a  dog/  da-man-e  Inf.,  Gk.  8o-/uiei/-at  Inf.,  Lat.  legim^ni 
Inf.  used  as  Imper.  (?),  ch.  viii.  §  81),  in  Latin  -i  from  older  -ei 
(sometimes  written  -e),  the  diphthong  -ai  being  weakened 
first  to  -w,  then  to  -i  in  the  unaccented  syllable,  as  ai  of  oc^caido 
to  eiy  occeidoy  and  «,  occido  (ch.  iii.  §  18).  In  Umbro-Osc,  this 
weakening  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  place,  so  that  their  -ei 
(Osc.  -ei,  e.  g.  medikei '  meddtci/  chief  magistrate,  [AJircXkovirrji ; 
Umbr.  -e,  e.  g.  patre,  vomvie)  can  hardly  represent  I.-Eur.  -ai. 

§  24.  A-stexna.  Dissyllabic  -di  is  not  found  in  the  Dat.  of  A-stems,  but 
only  in  the  Gen.  (ierrai  frufftferai,  Enn.  A.  605  M.  is,  like  Virgil's  atUai  medio, 
with  which  Gharisius  couples  it,  a  Genitiye,  so  correct  ^datiyo'  in  Char. 
19.  I  K.';  uuJi  stemendai,  Lucil.  xi.  5  M.,  even  if  the  reading  is  right  (MSS.  vim 
sitmenda  et),  is  anjrthing  but  a  certain  example  (see  L.  Mueller's  note),  so  that 
Priscian's  remark  that  the  Nom.  and  Voc.  Plur.  ending  of  the  first  declension 
did  not  admit  of  *  divisio,*  as  the  Gen.  and  Dat.  Sg.  did,  cannot  be  quite 
accurate  (Prise,  i.  p.  991.  17  H.  nominativus  et  vocativus  pluralis  primae 
declinationis  similis  est  genetiyo  et  dativo  singulari.  Nam  in  ae  diph- 
thongum  profertur,  ut  *hi'  et  'o  poetae' ;  sed  in  his  non  potest  diyisio  fieri, 
sicut  in  illis).  Ctollius  (xiii.  26.  4)  tells  us  that  Nigidius  (first  cent.  b.  c.) 
approved  -ai  (presumably  the  diphthong)  in  the  G^n.,  -ae  in  the  Dative.  (On 
Lucilius*  practice  see  L.  Mueller's  note  on  Lucil.  ix.  6.)  The  -e  found  on  some 
inscriptions  is  dialectal  (cf.  Umbr.  -e)  and  rustic,  e.g.  Diane  {C.l.L.  i.  168. 
Pisaurum),  Fortune  (i.  64,  Tusculum),  Uictorie  (i.  183,  Marsi).  Of  the  *  Datives 
in  -a,'  only  found  on  very  old  inscriptions,  most  of  the  apparent  examples 
come  fi*om  Pisaurum  (C.  I.  L,  i.  167-180),  where  -e  {Diane  just  quoted)  was  the 
Dat.  suiBx  of  A-stems,  and  may  be  Genitives  in  -ds  with  omission  of  the  final 
8  (cf.  Nom.  PI.  matrona  Pisaurese  for  matronas  PisaurenseSf  i.  173 ;  so  Gen.  Sg.  Coira 
pocolOj  Eph,  Epigr,  i.  6),  or  else  a  mere  dialectal  variety,  which  would  prove 
nothing  for  the  Latin  dative.  Others,  viz.  Fmiuna  [i,  ii33t  Praeneste) ;  Fcrhoia 
{Bull.  1885,  p.  6a,  Signia) ;  Fortuna  Diouo  fileia  primogenia  (xiv.  9863,  Prae- 
neste) ;  Diana  (xiv.  418a  a  and  4184  a,  Nemi)  are  open  to  similar  doubts.  The 
strongest  instances  are:  \^Me']nerua  dono  d  .  .  .  {Not.  Scav.  1887,  p.  179,  Rome)  ; 
lunonei  Loucina  (C.  /.  L,  i.  189,  loc.  inc.)  ;  lunone  Loucina  Tuscolana  aacra  and 
[Paye  {Tu8c]olana  sacra  (i.  laoo-i,  Capua)  [cf.  Faliscan  Menerua  sacru  (Zvet. 
I.  L  L  70)]. 

Examples  of  -at  are  Dianai  donum  dedit  {C.  L  L.  xiv.  4370,  beg.  of  second  cent. 
B.  c),  Meneruai  donmn  port-  (C.  /.  L.  i.  191),  [lutumje  Loucinai  (i.  813).  We  have 
-ai  even  on  inscrr.  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  e.  g.  Antaniai  Augustai  mairi 
(Orelli  650). 

§  26.  Fifth  Deol.  Stems.  Gellius  (ix.  14) :  in  casu  autem  dandi  qui  purissime 
locuti  sunt  non  '  faciei,'  uti  nunc  dicitur,  sed  '  facie '  dixerunt.  He  then  quotes 
two  examples  of  facie  from  Lucilius  (vii.  9  and  vii.  7  M.),  and  adds  :  sunt  tamen 
non  pauci,  qui  utrobique  '  facii '  legant.  In  Plautus  the  treatment  of  the 
Dative  Sg.  of  these  stems  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Genitive  (see  §  19).  In 
Umbr.  ri  *rei*  the  i  may  correspond  to  Lat.  -?,  ns  in  pru-sikurent  ^pronun- 
tiaverint '  with  the  e-grade  of  root  seen  in  Lat.  sPdi,  &c.  (ch.  viii.  §  39). 
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§  26.  0-8tems.  The  suffix  -o»  (mentioned  by  Mar.  Victorinus  17.  ao  K. : 
*  populoi  Romanoi '  pro  populo  Romano  solitos  priores  scribere)  is  found  on 
the  very  ancient  Praenestine  fibula  (C.  /.  L.  xiv.  4193) :  Manios  med  fefaked 
Numasioi  (sManius  me  fecit  Numerio),  but  -0  on  the  Dvenos  inscription 
(Zvet.  /./.  /.  985),  if  the  words :  die  noine  med  mano  statod,  be  rightly  read  and 
interpreted  *die  noni  me  Mano  stato'  (cf.  Numisio  Martio  donom  dedit  mere- 
tod,  Not  Scav,  iBgo,  p.  10 ;  Lebro  'Libero'  C.  /.  L,  L  174,  from  Pisaurum.  The 
Vestine  dialect  had  -0,  e.  g.  Herdo  louio  (Zvet.  /././.  11). 

§  27.  U-atema.  Smaiuei  (C.  /.  L.  i.  aoi,  of  c.  100  b.  c).  Gellius  (iy.  16) 
informs  us  that  Yarro  and  Nigidius  used  seruUuif  domuif  fltictui,  &g.  in  the 
Dative,  and  aenatuis,  dcmuis^  ftuctuis  in  the  Gtonitiye,  but  gives  examples  of  -Q 
from  Lucilius  (iv.  8  M. ;  dfnu,  iv.  9,  of.  vii.  91)  and  Virgil,  and  clenches  them 
with  the  authority  of  Gnesar :  G.  etiam  Gaesar,  gravis  auctor  linguae  Latinae, 
...  in  libris  Analogicis  omnia  istiusmodi  sine  i  littera  dioenda  oenset.  In 
Plautus  'Ui  is  the  usual  form,  e.  g.  quaestui  habere,  eoctersui,  uaui  esse,  and  with 
the  force  of  a  second  supine,  Bacch,  6a  quia  istaec  lepida  sudt  memoratui ; 
but  -u  is  also  found,  e.  g.  Rud.  994  sunt  nobis  quaeetu  et  cultu. 

§  28.  ConBonant-atems.  The  so-called  *  Datives  in  -^ '  in  Latin  poets 
(cf.  Servius  ad  ^.  x.  653  oonjuncta  crepidine  saxi,  A,  x.  361  haeret  pede  pes,  and 
L.  Mueller's  note  on  Ennius,  Ann.  395)  are  really  Locatives  or  Listrumentals 
(see  Neue,  i'.  p.  195).  The  -0  which  we  find  (along  with  -et)  on  old  inscriptions 
is  -a,  possibly  in  some  cases  (e.  g.  C.  /.  L.  i.  1170,  lottej  Marsic),  a  dialectal  form 
(cf.  Umbr.  patre) ,  but  certainly  in  others  a  mere  graphic  variety  of  -ei,  later 
-i,  just  as  the  e  of  ploirume  on  the  Scipio  epitaph  (C.  /.  L.  i.  39  hone  oino 
ploirume  cosentiont)  represents  no  different  sound  from  the  usual  -ei,  later  -i 
of  the  Nom.  PI.  of  0-stems.  Instances  of  Dat.  -ei  and  -e  are  :  Hercolei  (i.  1503, 
Rome,  917  B.C.);  Martei  (i.  531,  Rome,  911  b.  c.)  ;  Hercole  {Ann,  ipigr.  1890, 
no.  84,  Rome)  ;  Hercole  (C.  /.  L.  xiv.  9891-9,  Praeneste).  We  have  the  three 
spellings  of  the  suffix  side  by  side  on  a  freedman's  inscription  firom  the 
Roman  district  (i.  mo):  lunone  Seispiiei  Matri,  and  the  two  older  in  i.  638: 
[D']uAm  Uidore  (Rome,  c.  180  b.  c),  [Quintilian  (i.  4.  17)  mentions  Diove  Uictore 
as  an  old  form],  and  in  xi.  4766  louc  .  .  .  louei  (Spoletium  in  Umbria).  (For 
other  instances  of  these  old  spellings,  see  Index  to  C.  /.  L,  i.) 

§  29.  Ago.  Sing.  To  form  the  Aec.  Sing.  Masc.  and  Fern, 
the  suffix  -m  was  added^  which  in  the  ease  of  Consonant-stems 
took  the  form  -m  (e.g.  O.  Ind.  mat&r-am,  Ok.  fXT^Wp-o,  Lat. 
matr-em).     The  Aec.  Neut.  was  the  same  as  the  Nom.  (§  10). 

Thus  A-stems  had  -am  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  dSvam^  Gk.  x<ipav),  which 
in  Latin  would  become  -am  (ch.  iii.  §  49)^  eqtidm.  The  long  vowel 
is  indicated  by  Osc.  paam  (Lat.  quam),  the  Aec.  Sg.  Fem.  of  the 
Relative  Pronoun^  but  the  usual  spelling  is  ei  g.  Osc.  tovtam^  Umbr. 
totaniy  the  community.  0-stems  had  .5m,  in  O.  Lat.  om^  class. 
'Um  (ch.  iv.  §  20);   lO-stems,  -ioniy  -ium,  perhaps  also  in  the 

c  c  2 
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'  familiar '  declension  (§  5),  -im ;  I-stems,  -im,  which  is  found  in 
the  older  literature  and  in  many  examples,  furrim,  &c.,  in  the 
classical  period^  though  -em,  the  Consonant-stem  ending,  has 
usually  supplanted  it ;  U-stems,  -iim ;  I-stems,  -im  (also  -iym,  e.  g. 
O.  Ind.  dhiyam,  *  thought '),  which  in  Latin  would  become  -Im  ; 
0-stems,  -uwm,  Lat.  -item,  e.  g.  suem,  also  -um,  Lat.  -Urn,  e,  g. 
socrum.  Consonant-stems  take  in  Umbro-Oscan  -om,  the  O-stem 
Accusative,  e.g.  Osc.  medicatin-om  (Lat.  ^medMcdtidnem  from 
nied'dix,  a  magistrate).  Of  Latin  ES-stems  some  are  regular, 
e.  g.  degenSrem  from  ^degenes-em ;  others  follow  the  analogy  of 
E-stems,  as  in  the  Gen.  and  other  cases,  e.  g.  plehem  (ch.  v.  §  51 ). 

§  30.  The  endings  -im  and  -em.  We  can  hardly  say  that  -hn  arose  from 
-\m  by  ordinary  phonetic  change,  seeing  that  final  -im  remains  in  so  many 
words,  e.  g.  Adverbs  in  -im  like  d2tm,  as  well  as  Accusatives  like  ctdri'm.  The 
change  is  rather  due  to  that  intermixture  of  I-  and  Consonant-stems  which 
was  the  despair  of  grammarians  as  early  as  Yarro  (L.  L.  viii.  66),  and  which 
led  to  the  substitution  of  -^  for  -i  in  the  '  Ablative '  (see  below,  §  33).  A  list 
of  Accusatives  in  -im,  with  references  to  the  Latin  grammarians  who  discuss 
this  question,  is  given  by  Neue,  1'.  p.  196,  to  which  may  be  added  pimm  on  an 
old  Praenestine  cista  {Utl,  Arch.  1890,  p.  303),  and  the  instances  from  the 
Ambrosian  Palimpsest  of  Plautus  given  in  Studemund's  Index,  e.  g.  inibrim. 
Pseud,  102.  Sometimes  the  use  of  -im  indicates  an  I-stem,  e.g.  rtm,  some- 
times a  Greek  loanword,  e.  g.  twrim  (?) ;  it  is  retained  in  Accusatives  used 
adverbially,  e.  g.  partim  ;ch.  ix.  §  4).  [CUmdiy  Ac.  (C.  /.  L.  iv.  Ind.),  if  for  CZaw- 
di{u)m,  may  be  dialectal.  On  Gk.  *Air^««v  tor^Avvtov  Nom.  Sg.  (/./.  S,  141 1)»  &c., 
see  Eckinger,  Orth.  p.  56.] 


§  31.  Voo.  Sing.  In  the  Plural  and  Dual^  and  in  the  Neut. 
Sing.,  the  Nom.  form  was  used  also  for  the  Voc.  in  I.-Eur.,  and 
even  in  the  Masc,  Fem.  Sing,  the  same  thing  is  often  found  (e.g. 
in  the  Veda,  Vayav  indrsi  ca,  'O  Vayu  and  Indra' ;  in  Hom.,  Zcv 
Trdrepy, . .  'HcAto's  re  ;  in  Plautus  tneus  ocellus, ,  ,  ,  mi  mime).  The 
rule  however  was  that  in  the  Singular  the  bare  stem  was  used 
(accented  on  the  first  syUable,  e.g.  O.  Ind.  pitar,  Gk,  irdrcp, 
unlike  the  Nom.,  O.  Ind.  pita,  Gk.  itaTrip).  A-stems  had 
a  short  A-vowel  (Gk.  8c<nroTa,  &c.),  0-stems  -e  (O.  Ind.  vfkS, 
Gk.  \vic€,  Lat.  lUpe)  and  so  on.  In  Latin  I-,  U-  and  N-stems 
substitute  the  Nom.  form  for  the  Voc.,  e.g.  clvU,  manus,  idmo 
(contrast  Gk.  o<f>i,  irijxvy  kvov)  ;  and  the  same  was  done  in  R- 
stems  even  earlier  than  the  shortening  of  long  vowels  before 
final  -r  in  the  second  cent.  b.  c.  removed  the  distinction  between 
I.-iJ,ur.  -er  and  -er,  -or  and  -or,  to  judge  from  scansions  in 
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Plautus  like  Merc,  800  Ux6r,  heus  uxor;  probably  also  in 
S -stems.  Final  a  was  shortened  in  Nouns  of  the  first  declension 
still  earlier,  before  the  literary  period  (ch.  iii.  §  43),  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  eqiiii  Voc.  is  the  Nom.  form  (originally 
eqna)y  or  is  a  special  Voc.  form.  It  cannot  be  the  I.-Eur. 
Vocative,  if  final  I.-Eur.  -S  became  -4  in  Latin  (ch.  iii.  §  37), 
so  that  I.-Eur.  *ekwa  would  sink  to  eque,  and  would  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  Voc.  of  O-stems,  I.-Eur.  *ekwe,  Voc.  of 
*eKWOs.  The  levelling  process  to  which  the  other  Latin 
Vocatives  have  submitted  makes  it  likely  that  the  Nom.  was 
used  for  the  Voc.  in  the  A-declension  too ;  and  that  the  Umbrian 
language,  in  which  a  distinction  between  the  Nom.  (in  -0,  §  2),  and 
the  Voc.  (only  in  -a,  e.  g.  ^erfia),  of  A-stems  is  clearly  apparent, 
has  retained  the  I.-Eur.  -3,  of  the  Voc.  (cf.  ch.  iii.  §  18,  p.  191). 
Latin  lO-stems  show  in  the  Voc.  -i,  e.  g.  VHSri ;  but  this  form 
is  hardly  found  except  in  proper  names  [which,  as  we  saw  before, 
(§  5)»  admitted  the  *  familiar'  declension,  -is  Nom.,  -im  Ace.  (?),  fee], 
and  the  word  of  everyday  Hie,  fill,  so  that  the  -i  need  not  be 
a  contraction  of  an  older  -i>,  but  may  be  the  Voc.  byform 
corresponding  to  the  Nom.  byform  -is  (cf .  Lith.  gaidy  Voc.  from 
gaidys  Nom.,  ' a  cock' ;  see  §  5).  RO-stems  which  took  -er  in 
the  Nom.  retain  this  in  the  Voc.  too,  though  puSre,  and  not 
puer,  seems  to  be  the  form  always  used  by  Plautus. 

§  82.  other  examples.  JU-ptter  (better  Juppiter,  ch.  iL  §  130,  p.  116;  cor- 
responds exactly  with  Gk.  Zfv  ir^rc/),  and  might  be  a  Vocative  used  as 
a  Nominative,  just  as  Homer's  vt^XriytpirH  Zcvf,  fjajrtird  Zci/f,  have  been 
explained  as  obsolete  Vocative  forms,  preserved  only  in  certain  liturgies,  and 
treated  by  the  poet  as  Nominatives  through  a  similar  mistake  to  ours  in  using 
'cherubim'  as  a  Singular.  But  Ju-piter  may  also  be  a  correctly  formed 
Nominative  with  the  stem  *Dyeu-,  Lat.  Jov*  (of.  O.  Lat.  Jovis  Nom.)  as  the 
first  part  of  the  Compound  (cf.  ju-glans^  ch.  v.  §  85).  The  same  double  expla- 
nation is  possible  for  Dite  pater  Yog.  {C.  I.  L.  i.  818).  DiteYoc,  {^h,  Epigr.  viii. 
599)  reminds  us  of  Gk.  2^i,  &c. 

The  Vocative  formation  for  lO-stems  is  discussed  by  Gellius  {Nod,  Att.  xiv.  5), 
who  describes  a  battle  royal  waged  in  his  presence  between  two  grammarians 
about  the  proper  Voc  of  egregiusj  without  satisfactory  result  (non  arbitratus 
ego  operae  pretium  esse,  eadem  intaec  diutius  audire,  clamantes  compugnan- 
tesque  illos  reliqui).  Priscian  (i.  p.  301.  19  H.)  says  that  the  early  writers 
used  'ie  as  well  as  -t  in  the  Voc.  of  proper  names  :  haec  tamen  eadem  etiam 
in  e  proferebant  antiquissimi,  *0  Virgilie,*  'Mercurie'  dicentes,  though  all 
that  he  quotes  is  a  couple  of  instances  of  La^rtiej  which  is  a  Greek  word,  and 
as  much  an  Adjective  as  a  Noun.    He  adds  that  the  classical  form  -I  must  be 
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a  contraction  of  this  older  -ie  (as  ArpindSy  Slcj  of  older  ArpindtiSf  &c.)  because 
Vocs.  in  -I  were  accented  on  the  paenultima,  e.  g.  VcUeri  Voc.  (like  Valeri 
Gen.)>  Oellius  (xiii.  96)  tells  us  that  Nigidius  Figulus  (first  cent  b.c.)  wished 
to  distinguish  Vdleri  Voc.  from  VcU&i  Gen.,  but  says  that  in  his  time  both  Yoe. 
and  Gen.  of  lO-stems  were  invariably  accented  on  the  paenultima  (cf.  ch.  iii. 
§  10.  4).  (For  other  passages  of  the  grammarians,  see  Neue,  Formenl,  i'.  p.  89.) 
Priscian  elsewhere  (i.  p.  305.  9H.)  quoteB/Uie  (apparently  the  more  ceremonious 
form)  from  Liyius  Andronicus : 

pdter  n6ster,  Satumi  filie, 

but  almost  the  only  instance  of  the  Voc.  Sg.  of  a  masc.  lO-stem  to  be  found 
in  Plautus  and  the  older  writers  is  vcUtiri  (for  which  some  would  read  volture), 
*  you  vulture  *  (Capt.  844).  PwWt  Comdi  occurs  on  a  Scipio  epitaph  of  c.  180  b.c. 
{CLL.  i.  33).  Adjective  lO-stems  take  at  all  periods  -ie,  though  there  is 
evidently  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  good  writers  to  use  these  forms  (see 
Neue,  Formenl.  ii'.  p.  4a). 

§  33.  AbL  Sing.  The  Ablative  suffix,  ending  in  -d,  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  I.-Eur.  only  in  0-stems,  which  formed  their 
Abl.  Sg.  in  -od  and  -ed  (the  latter  suffix  being  reserved  in  the 
Italic  languages  for  Adverbs,  ch.  ix.  §  i),  [O.  Ind.  yugat,  *  from 
a  yoke/  O.  Lat.  jugod^  Falisc.  rected,  class.  Lat.  jugo^  recU^  final 
d  being  dropped  after  a  long  vowel  at  the  close  of  the  third  cent. 
B.  c.  (ch.  ii.  §  137)].  In  other  stems  the  Genitive  ending  -es  or 
-6s  was  used  (O.  Ind.  nav&s, '  from  a  ship/  Hom.  Gk.  vt\{F)6^)  \ 
and  in  the  Greek  language  this  Ablatival  use  of  the  Genitive 
was  extended  to  0-stems  too.  In  the  Italic  langiiages  on  the 
other  hand  the  A-,  I-,  U-  and  E-stems  acquired  Ablatives  in  -d 
on  the  Analogy  of  the  O-stems;  and  the  Consonant-stems 
availed  themselves  in  Latin  of  the  I-stem  Abl.,  in  Umbro- 
Oscan  of  the  0-stem  Abl.  (e.  g.  O.  Lat.  air-Id y  Osc.  ligud, '  by 
law').  The  Locative  Case  in  -^  (possibly  Instrumental,  §  36) 
of  these  Consonant-stems  competed  with  this  I-stem  Abl.  not 
only  in  Consonant- stems  (e.  g.  aere  and  aeri),  but  also  in  I-stems 
(e.  g.  cive  and  civl)^  so  that  Varro  declares  that  ove  was  heard  in 
his  time  as  often  as  oviy  ave  as  avL  The  confusion  of  cases  was 
increased  by  the  circumstance  that  when  -d  of  the  Abl.  was 
dropped,  nothing  remained  to  distinguish  Abl.  '^{d)  of  E-stems, 
A(d)  of  I-stems,  -«(</)  of  U-stems  from  Loc.  -e,  -f ,  -u  (see  §  37),  so 
that  the  ^t7,  civi  of  Varro 's  time  have  as  much  right  to  be  called 
Locatives  as  Ablatives.  (On  the  question  whether  these  forms 
can  have  been  Instrumentals,  see  §  36.) 
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The  use  of  -e  in  the  '  Abl/  Sg.  of  I-stems  was  certainly  not 
so  far  advanced  in  the  time  of  Plautus  as  in  the  classical  period. 
He  uses  only  sorli,  bill,  civi^fusti^  mvi^  &c.,  not  sorf-Cy  &c.  Priscian 
however  attests  rete  (presumably  rete,  like/^?/*/^,  Most,  694)  in  Rud, 
1020,  and  remarks  (i.  p.  331. 16  H.):  vetustissimi  solebant  hujusce- 
modi  ablativum  etiam  in  -e  proferre.  Of  Consonant- stems  with 
-i  we  have,  e.  g.pclrieli  (MSS.  -<?),  Cas,  140,  pumlci  (MSS.  -tf),  Pers, 
41,  obieci,  Fers,  203.  (For  details  of  the  use  of  -i  and  -e  forms 
by  the  Latin  authors,  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  native 
grammarians,  see  Neue,  i^.  pp.  212  sqq.).  An  early  example  of 
the  Ablatival  use  of  -e  (presumably  -e)  is  the  line  of  the  Saturnian 
Scipio  epitaph  (C,  I,  L,  i.  30,  c.  2CX5  b.  c.  ?)  : 

Gnaiiiod  pdtre  progn^tus  f6rtis  yir  sapi^nsque. 

(Cf.  aire  molt^ticodi,  181,  Picenimi) ;  somewhat  later  are  i.  198 
(Lex  Repet.)  mat  ore  parte  diei;  i.  199  (Sent.  Minue.)  de  maiore 
part^\  i.  603  (Lex  Furf.)  mense  Flnsare  (dial.  ?  Cf.  Sab.  mesene 
Flusare).  We  have  -ei,  apparently  a  graphic  variety  of  I  (ch.  i. 
§  9),  in  the  Scipio  epitaph  of  c.  130  b.  c.  (i.  34,  along  with  aetate)  : 

is  hie  situs  quel  nunquam  uictus  est  uirtutei 

» 

(cf.  ab  fonfei  on  the  Sent.  Minuc,  i.  199.  7)  ;  -i  in  the  Lex  Agr. 
(i.  200.  23  ab  eo  herediue  eius  .  .  .  testamento  hereditati  dedi- 
tioniue  obuenit,  and  again :  curatore  herediue),  in  the  Lex  Jul. 
Municip.  (i.  206  ubi  continenti  habitabitur),  the  Lex  Rep.  (i.  198. 
56  de  sanction! ,  but  also  adessint  for  adessent).  These  are  clearly 
the  later  forms  of  the  older  -id  of  i.  61  airid,  i.  186  (S.  C. 
Bacch.)  couentio?iid,  xi.  4766  bouid, 

§  84.  O.  Lat.  Abl.  with  -d.  Ablatives  with  -d  seem  to  be  unknown  in 
Plautus  and  the  earliest  Dramatic  literature,  so  that  the  final  dental  must 
have  dropped  out  of  the  spoken  language  before  the  end  of  the  third  cent.  b.  c., 
though  it  is  found  in  the  Saturnian  poetry  (e.  g.  Naevius,  BeU.  Pun.  7  M.  n6ctu 
Troiad  exibant  c^pitibus  op^rtis  ;  C.  /.  L.  i.  30,  one  of  the  oldest  Saturnian 
Scipio  epitaphs  :  Gnaiuod  patre  (probably  -e)  prognatus  fortis  uir  sapi^nsque 
(but  Samnio Ahl.  on  the  same  epitaph),  and  is  persistently  written  in  the  S.  C.  de 
Bacchanalibus  (i.  196)  of  186  b.  c.  (sententiadf  couentionid,  exstrad,  suprad,  oquoltodt 
preiiuitody  poplicod,  Jacilumed,  &c.).  It  is  as  persistently  omitted  in  a  nearly 
contemporary  inscription  (C.  /.  L,  ii.  5041,  Spain,  of  189  b.  c).  [For  other 
examples  of  Abl.  -d  on  inscriptions,  and  for  passages  of  the  Latin  grammarians 
referring  to  this  form,  see  Neue,  i^  p.  9,  Ritschl,  Xeue  Excurscj  i.,  and  add  porod 
(for  class,  porro)  on  a  Praenestine  ci»ta,  MtL  Arch,  1890,  p.  303.]  In  Oscan  the 
-d  remains,  e.  g.    tristaamentud  'testament^),'  akrid  *acri,*  egmad  *re'  (cf. 
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Faliscan  sententiad),  bat  in  Umbrian  it  has  been  dropped  as  in  Latin,  e.  g.poplu 
*  populo/  re-per  *  pro  re,'  ocri-per,  vea  *  vift '  (cf.  Pelignian  oisa  *  usft ')  ;  similarly 
with  Adverbs  in  -€d,  e.  g.  Osc.  ampn^fid  *  improbe/  Umbr.  rehte  *  recte  ; '  Cons. 
stems  show  the  0-stem  Abl.,  e.g.  Osc.  Ug\id  *  lege/  or  the  Loc  in  4,  e.  g.  Pelign 
aetate,  Umbr.  nomne, 

§  86.  I-stem  and  Ck>ns.-atem  <  AbL'  in  -i  and  -e.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  an  old  Cons. -stem  -*l,  later  -?,  corresponding  to  I-stem  -uJ,  later  -f.  The 
didatored  (also  navaledy  but  marid)  of  the  Columna  Rostrata  (C.  /.  X.  i.  195)  is 
probably  a  mistake,  for  the  inscription  is  not  the  actual  inscription  of  960  b.c, 
but  a  copy  made  in  the  time  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  instances  in  MSS.  of 
Plautus  and  the  old  poets  with  final  -i  may  be  due  to  that  'imperitia '  on  the 
part  of  scribes  which  Priscian  (i.  p.  345.  i  H.)  blames  for  the  change  of  civi,  &c. 
to  are  in  MSS.  of  Cicero.  The  reading  of  the  best  Palatine  MS.  (B)  in  Plaut. 
Pseud.  616  is  mHiiitey  which  points  to  a  correction  in  the  archetype  of  milifi  to 
mints  rthe  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  seems  to  have  mUili) ;  and  the  MSS.  often 
vary  between  -t  and  -«,  e.  g.  Naev.  Bell.  Pun,  14  M.  pietati  {^v,  1.  -te),  Enn.  A. 
486  M.  monti  (MSS.  montis  and  monfe). 

§  36.  IxLStr.  Sing.  The  Latin  grammarians  knew  nothing  of 
an  Instrumental  Case.  Quintilian  indeed  (i.  4.  26)  suggests 
that  a  seventh  ease  is  required  in  Latin  for  such  a  phrase  as 
kasfd  percussiy  where  hastd  is  not  a  real  Ablative ;  though  of  the 
previous  existence  of  an  Instrumental  Case  in  the  Latin  language 
he  has  no  conception.  But  in  various  I.-Eur.  languages  we  find 
an  Instrumental,  and  also  a  Locative  Case;  Sanscrit,  for  example, 
has,  in  addition  to  the  Abl.  devat,  *  from  a  god,'  the  Instru- 
mental ^  devena,  *  with  a  god '  (in  Vedic  also  *devd),  and  the 
Locative  deve,  'in  a  god.*  And  the  suffixes  used  in  these  languages 
to  form  their  Instrumentals  and  Locatives  it  is  possible  to  find 
also  in  Latin,  though  the  weakening  process  which  attacked  every 
Latin  final  syllable  has  made  them  indistinguishable  from  other 
Case  suffixes.  To  form  the  Instrumental  Singular  there  seem  to 
have  been  originally  two  methods  used  in  the  Indo-European 
language  :  (1)  the  addition  of  -e  [according  to  some  -&,  which 
would  in  Latin  become  -^  (ch.  iii.  §  37)];  in  Cons.-stems  this  -e 
is  found  unchanged,  in  A-stems  we  have  -a,  in  O-stems  -o  or  -e 
and  so  on ;  (2)  the  addition  of  -bhi  (e.  g.  Hom.  Gk.  i-^t),  or  -mi 
(e.  g.  Lith.  sunu-mi, '  with  a  son ') ;  and  various  modifications  of 
these  suffixes  are  found  in  the  different  languages.     Of  A-stem 


*  The  Instrumental)  it  may  be  I'emarked,  is  the  case  used  after  the  phrase 
drtho  bhavati  (Lat.  opus  eat). 
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Instmmentals  with  I.-Eur.  -a  (and  -am  ?)  (e.  g.  Gk.  \idpd  ?)  there 
are  no  certain  examples  in  Latin,  for  the  Adverbs  supra y  extra, 
&c.  are  written  in  the  S.  C.  de  Bacchanalibus  9uprad,  exstrad, 
and  are  therefore  Ablatives.  Some  make  O.  Lat.  contra  (the 
invariable  scansion  in  O.  Lat.  poetry,  Skutsch,  Forschungen^  i. 
p.  3)  an  Instrumental,  with  the  same  shortening  of  -a  as  is  seen 
in  the  Nom.  Sing,  of  A-stems,  e.  g.  terra  (ch.  iii.  §  43),  contra, 
the  classical  form  being  adapted  to  the  type  of  sujyrd,  extra,  &c. 
But  contra  may  be  an  Ace.  PI.  Neut.  form,  smd  frintrd  (the 
O.  Lat.  quantity,  e.g.  ne  frvrstra  sis.  Plant.)  need  not  be  an 
Instrumental  either.  The  Oscan  preposition  contrud  (i.  e.  ♦con- 
trod  ;  cf .  Lat  contro'Versia)  is  an  Ablative. 

The  0-stem  suffix  -o  would  by  the  second  cent.  B.C.,  when  -d 
was  dropped  after  a  long  vowel,  be  identical  with  the  Abl.,  so 
that  modo,  cito  (usually  with  -^  by  the  Law  of  Breves  Breviantes, 
ch.  iii.  §  42)  may  be  either  Instmmentals  or  Ablatives.  Porro  is 
shown  to  be  an  Abl.  by  the  old  spelling  porod,  mentioned  above 
(§  34)'  The  other  0-stem  suffix  -e  may  indeed  appear  in  biSn^, 
maU,  since  the  shortening  of  their  final  syllable  by  the  Breves 
Breviantes  Law  (e.  g.  Plant,  datd  for  *datdd)  has  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  -ed ;  but  on  the  other  hand  this  might 
be  referred  to  their  greater  use  in  everyday  life  (cf.  AavS  but  mone 
•  in  Quintilian^s  time,  ch.  iii.  §  42),  and  their  more  frequent  occur- 
rence in  word-groups,  e.  g.  hene-rem-geras,  viale-ficio  (cf.  diequinte 
but  Jide,  ch.  iii.  §  44).  (The  scansion  bene,  male  in  Plant,  is 
doubtful.)  Superlative  Adverbs  in  -e  have  lost  a  final  d,  as  is 
shown  hy  facilumed  on  the  S.  C.  de  Bacchanalibus.  Similarly  -e  of 
Fifth  Decl.  stems,  e.  g*  facie,  re,  may  be  Instrumental  -e  or  Abla- 
tive -ed  ;  't  of  I-stems  may  be  Instr.  -i  or  Abl.  -Id;  -w  of  U-stems 
may  be  Instr.  -u  or  Abl.  -ud ;  they  may  also  be  Locative  -e  (e.g. 
postri-die),  -6yt-  (Lat.  -ei,  class,  -i,  e.g.  Nedpdli),  -eu-  (Lat.  -w, 
e.  g.  nocta)  (see  §  37).  The  -^  of  Consonant-stems,  e.  g.  patre, 
cannot  be  an  Abl.  suffix,  but  either  Instrumental  -e  (-S?),  or 
Locative  -t  (Lat.  -e,  e.  g.  Tlbure),  used  ablativally  and  instru- 
mentally,  as  Loc.  -t  in  Gk.  Cons.-stems  was  used  to  express  all 
the  meanings  of  the  Greek  Dative  case,  e.g.  irarp-t 

It  thus  appears  how  difficult  it  is  to  establish  by  certain  proof 
the  presence  of  Instrumental  forms  in  the  Latin  declension,  owing 
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to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  from  the  earlier 
inscriptions  in  which  Abl.  fonps  have  not  yet  lost  their  final  d 
(e.  g.  C,  L  L.  xi.  4766  bouid  piaclum  datod  j  i.  61  airid  [coir]au- 
[it]  ;  i,  181  aire  moltaticod ;  Zvet.  /.  /.  /.  72  opidque  Uolgani)  *, 
and  Loc.  -1  would  be  distinguished  from  Instrumental  -e  (-&  ?). 
Yet   the   evidence  of  cognate   languages    shows   that   Instru- 
mental case-forms  must  have  been  a  living  part  of  Latin  at 
some  period,  however  remote;  and  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  formation  of  Latin  Adverbs  we  shall  find  that  some  of  them 
are  believed  with  a  fair  amount  of  probability  to  be  Instrumentals. 
The  evidence  that  we  can  draw  from  forms  on  Oscan  inscriptions 
(they  are  not  very  numerous),  is  all  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that  in  the  declension  of  the  Noun  the  Instrumental  forms  had 
quite  dropped  out  of  use.     The  Oscan  language,  unlike  the  Um- 
brian,  does  not  drop  final  d;  and  indubitable  Ablative  forms 
with  -d  are  used  in  all  the  senses  of  the  Latin  *  Ablative,'  to 
express  our  prepositions  *from/  ^  with/  ^by/  &c.,  e.g.  kumben- 
nieiB  tanginud,  ^  by  decree  of  the  assembly/  eltiuvad,  '  with 
money/  tip  eisud  sakaraklud  (Lat.  apud  id  gacellum),    (The  doubt- 
ful eitie  of  Zv.  /.  /.  /.  89  :  suvad  eitie  upsed  (Lat.  suapecunia  opera- 
tu8  est),  requires  confirmation  before  it  can  be  used  as  evidence  that 
IE-stems  used  an  Instr.  or  Loc.  -ie  instead  of  Abl.  -ied.     The 
absence  of  an  Abl.  in  -ied  from  the  early  Latin  inscriptions  can 
be  explained  by  the  comparative  paucity  of  Fifth  Decl.  stems.) 
In  the  Pelignian  dialect,  a  variety  of  Oscan,  we  have  in  the  few 
inscriptions  preserved  an  'Ablative  Absolute,'  oisa  aetate  (Lat. 
md  aetate,  with  passive  sense  of  the  Deponent,  '  his  life  having 
been  exhausted  ^)  (cf .  forte,  of  doubtful  meaning,  on  the  same 
inscription),  and  an  Ablative  of  imcertain  construction,  suad(?) 
aetatu  firata  fertlid  (Lat.  md  aetate  .  .  .fertili),  with  apparent 
dropping  of  -d  before  initial  f ;  and  this  evidence,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  points  to  an  Abl.  of  Cons.-stems  in  -ud  (i.  e.  -6d,  the  0-stem 
Abl.  suffix),  beside  another  case  in  -e  (presumably  -8).     If  how- 
ever this  -e  represents  an  original  -t  (cf.  Pel.  ae  for  ai,  Osc. 
Bansae  Loc.)  the  case  will  be  a  Locative,  not  an  Instrumental ; 
and  this  view  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that  other  stems  have  in 

^  The  (Adverb  ?)  mcnto  is  spelt  tnerttod  or  meritod  on  the  oldest  inscriptions. 
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Oscan  a  Locative  as  well  as  an  Ablative  Case,  e.  g.  A-stems : 
vlai  mefial  Loc.,  beside  eitiuvad  Abl.  (and  eituas  Gen.) ;  O-stems : 
Ladinei  Loo.,  beside  tristaamentud  Abl.  (and  sakaraklels  Gen.). 
An  isolated  example  of  an  Adverb  formed  apparently  by  the 
Instr.  suffix  in  Osc.  is  suluh  *  omnino '  (Zvet.  /.  1,  L  129),  though 
this  stands  on  a  carelessly  written  inscription,  a  leaden  execra- 
tion tablet,  and  is  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  being  meant  for 
sullud,  a  form  which  seems  to  occur  (the  last  letter  is  unfortu- 
nately not  quite  legible)  on  another  tablet  of  the  same  kind  (/.  F, 
ii.  435  ;  cf.  von  Planta,i.  pp.  577-80).  The  conclusion  therefore 
which  the  scanty  evidence  at  our  disposal  entitles  us  to  draw  is 
that  Instrumental  formations,  though  they  may  be  found  in  some 
Latin  Adverbs,  are  not  found  in  the  declension  of  Latin  Nouns, 
the  case-forms  which  competed  with  the  Latin  Ablative  (especi- 
ally in  Cons.-stems)  being  Locatives  and  not  Instrumentals. 

§  37.  Locative  Singular.  Locatives  in  I.-Eur.  seem  some- 
times to  have  had  a  final  -t  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  murdh&n-i  and  murdhn-i, 
*  on  the  head '),  sometimes  not  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  murdhin,  Gk.  dofxei^ 
Inf.,  a  Loc.  as  dofxci/at  is  a  Dat.).  Of  Locatives  without  -t  in 
Latin  there  are  only  uncertain  traces,  such  as  Prepositions  like 
p?n^s  (Loc.  of  penus,  with  ^es  not  sunk  to  -w,  possibly  because 
the  accent  rested  on  it  in  collocations  like  pen^s  me,  pen^s  te,  ch.  iii. 
§  12  a.  3),  and  Adverbs  like  7iocfn.  The  predominant  formation 
is  with  -If.  Of  these  1- forms,  A-stem  locatives  show  I.-Eur.  -ai 
in  O.  Ind.  dSvay-am,  Lith.  rankoj-e,  with  Postpositions  -am  and  -e, 
but  in  Greek  the  ordinary  diphthong  -ai  (a  '  doublet'  of  ai,  ch.  iv. 
§  45)>  c.  g.  €>rffiat,'y€vris ;  and  this  is  also  the  Italian  form  (O.  Lat. 
-ai,  class.  Lat.  -ae,  Osc.  -ai,  Umbr.  -e).  O-stems  took  -oi  and 
-ei  (e.g.  Gk.  oIkoi  and  olicci).  By  the  phonetic  laws  of  Latin 
both  these  suffixes  would  become  -ei,  class,  -i  (ch.  iii.  §  18) ;  so 
the  origin  of  the  suffix  of  CdrintAi,  &c.  is,  so  far  as  Latin  is  con- 
cerned, doubtful.  But  in  Oscan  we  have  -ei,  which  must  be 
I.-Eur.  -ei  (e.  g.  muinikei  terei, '  on  common  ground ')  (Umbr.  -e, 
e.  g.  degfre  otise,  *  on  the  right  shoulder,'  may  be  -oi  or  -ei).  Fifth 
Decl.  stems  took  -ei,  which  already  in  the  '  I.-Eur.  period  '  had  a 
'  doublet*  -e.  It  is  this  latter  form  which  appears  in  Latin,  e.  g. 
die  in  the  phrase  j)oslri'die,  die  craMniy  &c.  (unless  die  has  lost 
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a  final  d;  cf.  Faliscan  foied  *  hodie ').  I-stems  had  -gyt  (e.  g^. 
Horn.  Gk.  TTToXct),  which  in  Latin  would  become  -ei,  class,  -i, 
and  would  be  merged  in  the  Dative  (§  23)  [possibly  Instrumental 
(§  3^)]  suffixes.  U-stems  had  -Swt  (e.  g.  Horn.  Gk.  aareX),  but 
Latin  U-stem  Locatives  show  -w,  the  i-less  formation,  e.  g.  uoclUy 
mentioned  above.  I-stems  showed  -tyt,  Lat.  -i,  as  U-stems  -iiwT, 
Lat.  'Ue,  e.  g.  sue.  Consonant-stems  had  -t  (used  in  Greek  as 
Dative  suffix,  as  well  as  Locative),  which  in  Latin  became  -^, 
e.g.  Catthdyinli^  rurS,  and  Infs.  Act.  like  affere,  vivere  (contrast 
O.  Ind  jivis-e,  Lat.  api^  which  are  Datives),  though  by  false 
analogy  of  0-stems  (or  I-stems  ?)  we  sometimes  find  -f ,  e.  g.  ruri^ 
perhaps  introduced  to  discriminate  the  locative  from  the  ablative 
use,  e.  g.  iniri  esse^  from  rur^  venire, 

§  S8.  Looatives  in  -i  and  -e  in  Latin.  Hhi.  is  by  modem  editors  written 
with  -e  when  the  last  vowel  has  to  bo  scanned  short,  otherwise  with  -t.  The 
scansion  heri  ;,by  the  Brevis  Brevians  Law,  ch.  iii.  §  4a)  is  common  enough  in 
the  early  Dramatists  (e.  g.  Caecil.  Com,  197  R.  heri  uero,  where  heri  has  abun- 
dant MS.  authority),  while  the  spelling  Aere  is  established  for  passages  like  Plant. 
Mil.  59  (quantity  of  final  vowel  doubtful >,  where  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest 
has  here  and  the  Palatine  MS.  herde  (cf.  Pas.  108).  Quintilian  (i.  7.  aa^  says  : 
*here'  nunc  e  littera  terminamus:  at  veterumcomicorum  adhuc  libris  invenio: 
'heri  ad  me  uenit,'  quod  idem  in  epistulis  Augusti,  quas  sua  manu  scripsit 
aut  emendavit,  deprehenditur.  [On  his  remark  (i.  4.  8),  in  'here'  neque 
e  plane  neque  i  auditur,  see  ch.  ii.  §  16.]  The  spelling  of  these  forms,  especi- 
ally in  the  early  writers,  is  often  doubtful,  and  so  it  is  difficult  to  prove  with 
certainty  such  a  theory  as  that  only  ruri  is  used  for  '  in  the  country/  and 
usually  rure  for  '  from  the  country '  in  Plautus  (Langen,  Beitrdge,  p.  308).  Cha- 
risius  (p.  aoo.  la  K.)  attests  heri  for  Afranius  Com.  71  R.,  peregri  for  Naev.  Com, 
93  R. ,  hut peregre  for  Naev,  Com.  84  R.,  tkaprae-Jiscine  for  Afranius  Com.  36  R.  The 
long  quantity  of  the  final  vowel  of  p^Sgre  (so  both  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest 
and  the  Palatine  family)  is  required  by  the  metre  in  Plant.  True,  la^,  an 
anapaestic  line,  and  peregrs  has  been  explained  as  the  suffixless  Locative  of  an 
I-stem  peregri'  (ch.  v.  §  34)  with  the  L-£ur.  ending  -6,  a  doublet  of  -6i  (cf. 
O.  Ind.  agnff,  Loc.  of  agni-,  'fire').  VespSn^  the  form  always  used  by  the  early 
writers,  is  naturally  referred  to  the  0-Stem  respero'.  Templri  (-oii,  see  Ctoorges^ 
Lex,  Wort/,  s.  v.)  may  be  related  to  temporS  as  faenuri  to  /aeyiorSy  mo^jofi  to  majorf 
(§  33)>  *iid  80  with  run  (e.  g.  Ter.  Phonn.  363,  Plant.  Cist,  aa6),  Carthagini  (e.g. 
Plant.  Poen,  1056  AP),  Accherunti  Plant,  while  mdne  (if  not  an  Adverbial  Ac- 
cusative) may  show  conversely  a  Gons.-stem  'Ablative  '  suffix  applied  to  an 
I-stem  mani'f  Manes  PI.  (ch.  v.  §  37).  The  close  connexion  of  the  Ablative  and 
Locative,  already  mentioned  in  §  33,  is  seen  in  phrases  like  tnane  sane  septimi. 
Plant.  Men.  1157  ;  Ittci  daro,  Plant.  Aul,  748  ^the  use  of  daro  for  dard  or  darae  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  luci  being  an  Adverb  does  not  have  the  fem.  gender  of  lux). 
(For  fuller  details  about  these  Locatives,  see  Bell  on  the  Latin  Locative ;  Neue, 
Formerilehrey  ii'.  p.  640,  i*.  p.  a4a). 
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§  30.  A-8tem8,  &c.  0.  Lat.  -ai  is  never  dissyllabic,  like  -at  of  the  Genitive. 
In  Plautus  a  common  A-stem  Loc.  is  rldnia«,  ns  in  the  phrase  proxumae  uiciniaey 
'next  door.'  We  have  Romai  on  a  very  early  inscription^  C.I.L.  i.  54:  med 
Romai  fecid.  Die  quinti  occurs  in  Gato*s  account  of  Maharbars  boast  to  Hanni- 
bal :  mitte  mecum  Romam  equitatum  ;  die  quinti  in  Capitolio  tibi  cena  cocta 
erit  (ap.  Gell.  x.  24.  7). 

§  40.  Norn.  Flur.'  I.  Maso.,  Fern.  The  I. -Eur.  -Ss,  which 
appears  in  Con8.-stems  as  -§s  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  matdr-as,  Gk.  jutryrcp-cy), 
in  A-stems  as  -as,  in  O-stems  as  -os,  and  so  on,  is  the  suffix  in 
use  among  the  Umbro-Osean  dialects  (e.g.  Umbr.  f rater  for 
*fratr-Ss,  Osc.  ce7i9tnr  for  -r^,aaBas  *  arae'),  but  in  Latin  is  hardly 
found  except  in  I-stems  whose  -es  represents  I.-Eur.  -Syes  (e.  g. 
from  the  I.-Eur.  stem  tri-,*  three,*  O.  Ind.  trdyas,Cret.  Gk.  rpUs 
for  ^Tp€y€s,  Att.  rpcls)  Lat.  fres.  In  0-stems  this  I.-Eur.  suffix  -6s 
is  replaced  in  many  of  the  I.-Eur.  languages  by  -oi,  the  Nom.  PI. 
suffix  of  the  Pronominal  Declension  (e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *toi,  O.  Ind. 
t^,  Hom.  Gk.  rot,  Lat.  is4i  from  -tei  from  original  -toi).  Thus 
in  Greek  we  find  -ot  (e.g.  \vkoi,),  in  Celtic  -oi  (e.  g.  Gaul.  Tano- 
taliknoi ;  O.  Ir.  fir  Nom.  PL,  '  men,'  points  to  an  original 
*wiroi,  as  does  Lat  mri,  while  firu  Voc.  PI.  is  either  the  I.-Eur. 
Nom.  PL  in  -os  or  the  Ace.  PL),  Teutonic  -ai  (used  in  Adjectives, 
I.-Eur.  -OS  being  used  in  Nouns),  Balto-Slav.  -ai  (e.g.  Lith. 
vilkai,  O.  SI.  vluci,  '  wolves').  Similarly  in  Latin  we  find  -1 
from  -ei  from  still  earlier  -oe  or  -oi,  e.  g.  O.  Lat.  poploe  (Carm. 
Saliare),  2)oj3lei,  class,  jjdjjuli,  which  is  thus  distinguished  from 
Ace.  PL  popnlds  as  Nom.  PL  isti  (originally  -toi)  from  Ace.  PL 
iatoa.  The  prevalence  of  this  Pronominal  oi-suffix  among  the 
European  languages  suggests  the  possibility  that  Umbro-Osc. 
-OS  (e.  g.  Umbr.  Atiersinr  *  Attiedii/  Osc.  Nuvlanus  ^  Nolani ') 
may  have  had  at  one  period  a  struggle  for  existence  with  -oi, 
and  may  have  owed  its  acceptance  into  use  to  the  analogy  of  A- 
stem  Noms.  Plur.  in  -as.  The  Latin  A-stem  suffix  -ae^  e.g. 
drae{0.  Lat.  -ai,  never  dissyllabic,  accoi-ding  to  Prise.  i.p.  221  H.), 
is  an  example  of  the  contrary  change  from  a  prehistoric  -as,  of 
which  no  traces  remain,  to  a  new  formation  made  on  the  model 
of  the  -oi  of  O-stems.  It  resembles  Greek  -ai  (e.  g.  x^pai),  but 
must  have  been  originally  -«/,  since  the  ordinary  diphthong  -Hi 
would  become  -i  in  the  unaccented  syllable  in  Latin  (cf.  occidi  for 
oC'Caido,  ch.  iii.  §  18).     Lat.  i^-stems  with  Nom.  PL  -ies  may 
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have  the  I.-Eur.  suffix,  but  U-stems  with  -Us  show  the  Ace.  PI. 
suffix^  insteaxl  of  the  I.-Eur.  Nom.  PI.  -ewes,  which  would  be  in 
Latin  -ues^  -uts,  (This  would  hardly  contract  into  -iUy  as  we  saw 
before,  §21).  The  -is  which  is  occasionally  found  for  -es  in  I-stems 
is  also  an  Ace.  PI.  suffix  (§  51) ;  and  the  I-stem  Nom.  PI.  t?**  (so 
in  O.  Lat.,  but  in  class.  Lat.  rir-eaiov  ^vU-es,  an  S-stem)  is  pro- 
bably an  Accusative  form.  The  -es  of  Cons.-stems,  e.  g,  mafr-es, 
censor-es  may  either  be  the  I-stem  Nom.  PL  ending,  since  there  is 
so  much  interchange  of  Cons.-  and  I-stems  in  Latin  (§  30),  or  the 
Ace.  PL ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  U-stem  -«^*,  e.  g.  sue9, 

§  41.  A-stexna.  Ritschl  {Neue  Excwrse^  i.  p.  118)  proposed  to  avoid  hiatus  in 
some  passages  of  Plautus  by  the  change  of  Nom.  PI.  -ae  to  -ds,  reading  e.  g. 
(UtemoB  in  Trin.  539  : 

nam  fulguritae  sunt  altemae  ^rbores, 

where  aU  the  MSS.,  the  Palatine  family  as  well  as  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest, 
read  aUemae  (which  may  be  right,  the  hiatus  being  palliated  by  the  allitera- 
tion,  though  editors  prefer  aliemia,  or  altemaa,  an  Adverb  like  dlicu,  cUtSms), 
He  quoted  in  support  of  this  change  a  line  from  one  of  the  Atellanae  of 
Pomponius,  c.  90  b.  c.  {Com.  141  R.) : 

qu6t  laetitias  insperatas  m6do  mi  inrepsere  in  sinum, 

where  UutUias  insperatas  is  now  usually  explained  as  Ace.,  governed  hyinrepserey 
though  it  may  quit-e  well  be  a  dialectal  form,  for  the  Atellanae  in  imitating 
the  manners  of  country  life  may  also  have  imitated  its  language.  Dialectal 
-as  Nom.  PL  is  found  in  the  old  inscriptions  of  Pisaurum  with  the  s  dropped 
(C.  /.  L,  i.  173  matrona  Pisaurese  dono  dedrot ;  177  dono  dedro  matrona), 
along  with  Gen.  Sg.  -d(«)  [or  Dat.  Sg.  -«(i),  §  24].  In  early  inscriptions  we 
have  -at  for  class  -asy  e.  g.  tabeku,  datai  on  the  S.  G.  de  Baceh. 

§  42.  O-atema.  PUumnoe  poploe  was  a  phrase  used  of  the  Romans  in  the 
Carmen  Saliare  (Fest.  244.  25  Th.  velut  pilis  uti  assueti) ;  cf.  fescemnoe  (qui 
depellere fascinum  oredebantur,  Paul.  Fest.  61. 10  Th.;  should  we  read  JVac«nt- 
noe,  class.  Fescennini  ?).  On  early  inscriptions  we  have  -ei,  e.  %,  fbiderateiy  uirei, 
oinuorsei  on  the  S.C.  de  Bacch.,  sometimes  written  -e  (cf.  ch.iv.  §  34),  e.g.  ploirume 
(C.  /.  L.  i.  3a).  A  Nom.  PI.  of  an  lO-stem  with  -is  occurs  on  an  inscription  of 
the  first  cent.  a.  d.  (C.  /.  L,  i.  1541  &),  ftlis.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
fiiei  (i.  i9^a),feitei  (i.  1384)  {ct.socei^  i.  1041)  is  meant  for  this  form  (cf.  Clodi  for 
CUidis  Nom.  Sg.),  or  is  a  misspelling  of  filiei  (i.  1275)  or  a  contraction  of  it  (like 
graJRs  for  older  ^roHis),  0-stems  show  •eis,  also  written  -es,  -is,  in  some  inscrip- 
tions of  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  first  cent.  b.  c,  e.g.  magiaireis 
{C.  I  L.  i.  565,  Capua,  108  b.  c.  :  heisce  magistreis  Uenerus  louiae  mum  aedi- 
ficandum  coirauerunt),  lanies  (vi  168,  Rome),  vioiaries  rosaries  mronariis  (vi.  169, 
Rome).  (For  other  examples,  see  Ritschl,  Opusc.  ii.  646,  and  add  heisce  magis- 
ireisj  Not.  Scat.  1893,  p.  164,  from  Capua,  fnustae  pieis,  C.  I.  L.  iii.  Suppl.  193x8, 
from  Samothrace.)  This  form  is  attested  for  the  pronoun  hie  by  Priscian 
(i.  p.  593.  5  H.  inveniuntur  tamen  etiam  nominativum  *■  hisce  *  proferentes 
antiqui),  and  is  found  in  the  Nom.  PI.  Ifasc.  of  Ate,  iUe,  iste  in  the  Dramatists 
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before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  when  the  particle  -ce  is  added,  e.  g. 
Plaut.  MU,  374  : 

non  possunt  mihi  min^ciis  tuis  hisce  oculi  exfodiri, 

(similarly  iHisce  and  isHxe  are  the  forms  used  in  Plautus  before  a  word  begin- 
ning with  a  yowel,  never  iZ^ic,  isRc ;  Studemund  in  Fleck.  Jcihrh.  1876,  p.  57), 
though  probably  never  in  the  Norn.  PI.  of  O-stem  nouns.  In  the  pronouns  it 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  addition  of  the  plural  suffix  -s  to  the  already  formed 
plural  in  •!  (older  -ei) ;  in  the  Noun  0-stems  it  may  have  the  same  origin, 
though  it  is  not  imlikely  that  the  lO-stem  formation  mentioned  above  had  at 
least  some  share  in  bringing  it  into  use. 

Deus  has  two  Nom.  PI.  forms,  dei,  a  dissyllable  (probably  the  more  cere- 
monious form),  and  dij  also  written  dtt,  a  monosyllable.  (Z>it  and  dei  ai-e 
compared  to  n  and  ei  by  Prise,  i.  p.  998  H.). 

§  43.  x-stems.  Varro  (L.  L.  viii.  66)  says  that  puppis  and  puppes,  restis  and 
Testes  were  rival  forms  in  his  time,  like  Abl.  avi  and  ove.  dvi  and  ave.  On  early 
inscriptions  we  have  usually  -es,  e.  g.  aidiles,  C,  I.  L.  i.  187,  Eph.  Epigr.  viii.  676, 
but  ceiceis  on  the  Lex  Repetund.  of  123-192  b.  c.  (C.  I.L.  i.  198.  'ji)yflnm  and 
finis  in  the  Sent.  Minuciorum  of  117  B.C.  {ib.  i.  199),  and  piMeis  on  the  Lex 
Forf.  (i.  603)  (cf.  coquesatriensis  on  a  Praenestine  inscr.,  i.  1540).  (See  Neue,  i'. 
p.  946.)    The  O.  Lat.  Plur.  of  ri«  was  vis  (Prise,  i.  p.  949. 9  H.). 

§  44.  ConB.-8tem8.  Lat.  quaJtiuor  appears  to  be  a  relic  of  the  -^  formation, 
for  *quattuor-Ss  (§  63),  I.-Eur.  *q«6twor6s  ;0.  Ind.  catv^ras,  Dor.  Ok.  riropts, 
O.  Ir.  oethir),  though  some  make  it  represent  L-Eur.  *q9etw6r,  supposing  this 
to  be  a  byform  of  the  ordinary  Neuter,  which  would  be  in  Latin  *quattuofra 
(Osc.  petora  or  *petoro).  Plautine  scansions  like  oan6s,  HarbinSs  (Thn.  835)  are  of 
course  mere  examples  of  the  Law  of  Breves  Breviantes,  like  the  Imperatives 
ctM,  put&j  &c.  (ch.  iii.  §  42)  (cf.  Ace.  PI.  Hberns  virginiSj  Pers,  845)  and  are  no 
evidence  of  the  use  of  the  suffix  -^. 

§  46.  Nonio  Aoo.  Plur.  II.  Neat.  In  the  Italic^  Balto- 
Slavic^  and  Teutonic  languages  all  Neater  stems  form  their 
Nom.  and  Ace.  Plar.  in  -a,  while  in  Greek  we  have  -a.  This 
a  seems  to  have  been  originally  peculiar  to  0-stems^  and  to  be  in 
reality  the  same  as  the  Nom.  Sg.  Fem.  sufiix.  Prof.  Johannes 
Schmidt,  in  his  book  on  the  Indo-European  formation  of  Neuter 
Plurals  {Die  Pluralbildungen  der  Indogermanischen  Neutra, 
Weimar,  1889)  has  mustered  an  array  of  facts  from  the  various 
I.-Eur.  languages,  which  point  to  the  Neut.  Plur.  having  been 
originally  a  Collective  Fem.  Sg.  like  Jja.t.famtlia  in  the  sense  of 
famvUiy  so  that,  e.  g.  Lat.  juga  originally  meant  what  the 
Germans  would  express  by  'das  Gejoche,'  the  yoke-material. 
The   use  of  a  Singular  Verb  with  a  Neut.  Plur.  subject    in 
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Greek,  O.  Ind.  (Vedic)  and  Zend  may  be  explained  by  this 
hypothesis,  e,  g.  iiijpa  in  Horn.  //.  i.  464  iirel  Kara  fifjp'  iKarj 
differs  from  firfpoC  of  1.  460  iiripovs  t  i^irofAov  in  signifying  the 
mass  of  meat  as  opposed  to  the  thighs  separately.  And  the 
change  of  Gender  in  Lat.  caementum  N.,  caementa  F.,  mendvm  N., 
menda  F.  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  Collective  Sing.  Fena. 
caementa^  menda ^  being  treated  as  a  Plural  (a  '  Nom.  Plur.  Neut/), 
developed  a  new  Singular,  caementum,  mendum  (Nom.  Sing. 
Neut.).  Other  illustrations  of  the  connexion  between  a  Col- 
lective Sing.  Fem.  and  a  Plur.  Neut.  may  be  seen  in  Prof. 
Schmidt's  book,  e.  g.  Lat.  (ipira  Sg.  Fem.  and  dp^a  Plur.  Neut., 
Hom.  Gk.  TO.  fivia,  Att.  rj  fivCa^  with  plur.  al  tivCol.  (The  Latin 
examples  of  change  of  Gender  like  locug  Sg.,  loca  PI.  are  to  be 
found  in  Neue,  i  ^.  p.  540.) 

The  suffix  -ft  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Nom.  Plur.  of 
all  Neuter-stems  in  the  European  languages.  But  in  the  oldest 
Indian  and  Zend  literature  we  have  relics  of  an  earlier  state  of 
things,  viz.  -a  for  O-stems,  -i  for  I-stems  (a  Latin  relic  of  -i  is 
Irt-ffifita,  lit.  '  three  tens,'  §  74),  -u  for  U-stems  (perhaps  the  long 
vowel  of  Lat.  jo&rw,  g^u,  cornu,  &c.  may  be  due  to  their  having 
been  originally  Neut.  Plur. ;  another  suggestion  is,  that  gefiUy 
cornu,  &c.  were  Duals,  like  I.-Eur.  *sunu,  Nom.  Dual  of  the 
stem  .*8untl-,  'a  son^);  while  Cons.-stems  lengthened  the 
vowel  of  their  final  syllable  [e.  g.  Vedic  nama,  ^  names/  for 
*n6m6(n)?;  Prof.  Schmidt  compares  Lat.  quattuor  from  I.-Eur. 
*q"etw6r,  but  see  §  63].  All  these  formations  Prof.  Schmidt 
identifies  with  Fem,  Sing.  Collectives. 

Like  the  -a  of  the  Nom.  Sing,  of  A-stems,  Neut.  Plur.  -a 

appears  in  Latin  as  -&  in  the  earliest  literature,  and  in  Umbro- 

Osean  becomes  an  e?-sound,  Oscan  li,  Umbr.  u,  (a),  both  written 

in  the  Latin  alphabet  0,  which  is  scanned  by  Lucilius  as  a  short 

syllable  in  the  Oscan  loanword   soUo  (Lat.  iota  Neut.  PL )  {inc. 

160  M.) : 

uasa  quoque  omnino  dirimit,  non  solid  dupundi, 

and  is  written  -a  by  Festus  in  the  Oscan  numeral  petora,  four 
(250.  30  Th.  petoritum  et  Gallicum  vehiculum  esse,  et  noinen 
ejus  dictum  esse  existimant  a  numero  quattuor  rotarum.  alii 
Osce,  quod  hi  quoque  '  petora  *  quattuor  vocent).     In  Umbrian 
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it  appears  that  the  Nom.  and  Aec.  PL  of  Neuter-stems  were 
distinguished  by  the  addition  to  this  -o  of  the.  -r  (-s)  and  the  -f , 
which  are  the  final  letters  of  the  Masc.  Nom.  and  Aec.  Plur., 
though  it  is  possible  that  this  -r  and  -f  were  not  pronounced, 
but  were  used  merely  as  graphic  criteria  of  the  two  cases,  e.  g. 
tufleror  Nom.,  verof  Ace.  Whether  it  is  merely  accidental,  or 
not,  that  the  ordinary  forms  in  -a,  -o  are  found  in  the  Ace. 
along  with  forms  in  -of,  but  not  in  the  Nom.  along  with  forms 
in  -or,  the  limited  material  does  not  allow  us  to  decide. 

With  that  interchange  of  the  Cons.-  with  the  I-declension 
mentioned  in  §  50,  we  have  e.  g.  pluria  (cf .  compluria)  and  plura, 
forms  discussed  by  Gellius  (v,  21),  who  tells  us  of  a  letter 
written  by  Sinnius  Capito  to  Pacuvius  Labeo  to  prove  the 
thesis  :  *  pluria  non  plura  dici  debere.'  We  have  -ia  in  the 
Neut.  Plur.  of  Adjective  Stems  like  terefia,  nuddcia,  victrlcia, 
f^rentiaj  &c.  (see  Neue,  ii^.  p.  liii),  but  always  vilera  from 
veins,  which  was  originally  a  Noun  (Gk.  {F)iTos,  a  year)  (§  55). 
In  O.  Lat.  we  have  ailefUa,  for  sllentia,  quoted  by  Gellius 
from  Laevius  (Gell.  xix.  7.  7  ab  eo  quod  est  sileo  'silenta 
loca '  dixit  et '  pulverulenta '  et  '  pestilenta ')  (see  ch.  v.  §  64). 

§  46.  Gen.  Plur.  The  sufiix  -6m  is  indicated  by  most  of  the 
I.-Eur.  lang^uages  (e.g.  Gk.  ittttcoj;,  iirjTfp'oav),  which  would  in 
Latin  become  in  time  -dm  (ch.  iiL  §  49),  then  -urn  (e.  g.  socium 
on  the  S.  C.  de  Bacch.)  (cf.  Osc.  Nuvlanum,  Mafifprij/oufi, 
AouKavofi,  Umbr.  Atiersio),  A-stems  took  in  Greek  and  in  the 
Italic  languages  -asom,  e.g.  (Hom  Gk.  Ocdoiv,  Att.  OcC^v,  Lat. 
dednim,  Osc.  egmazum '  rerum,'  which  was  the  Gen.  Plur.  Fem. 
sufiix  of  Pronouns  (e.g.  O.  Ind.  tasam,  Hom.  Gk.  raw*/,  Lat. 
is-larum),  and  after  this  model  a  Gen.  PI.  of  0-stems  was  formed 
in  Latin  with  the  sufiix  -arum  (O.  Lat.  -orom),  a  sufiix  not  found 
in  Umbro-Oscan,  which  by  Cicero's  time  drove  the  older  -om,  -urn 
off  the  field.  On  the  same  model  the  Fifth  Decl.  stems  formed 
their  Gen.  PI.,  e.  g.  fficierum.  The  use  of  'ium  in  Gen.  Plur.  of 
Adjectives  like /crefUium,  auddcium,  and  of  -urn  in  Gen.  PI. 
apum,vdlu€rum,  vdtum,  &c.  (see  instances  in  Neue,  i"^.  pp.  258  sqq,. 
e.  g.  civitdtnm  and  eivitatium),  is  due  to  that  confusion  of  Cons.- 
stems  with  I-stems,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  Latin 
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declension,  and  which  occupied  a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of 
the  native  grammarians. 

$  47.  -um  and  -orum  in  O-stemB.  Cicero's  remarks  on  these  suffixes  are 
worth  quoting  (OrcU,  xlvi.  155):  atque  etiam  a  quibusdam  sero  jam  emendatiir 
antiquitas,  qui  haec  reprehendunt ;  nam  pro  deum  atque  hominum  fideni 

*  deonim '  aiunt.  Ita  credo.  Hoc  illi  nesciebant  ?  an  dabat  hanc  lioentiam 
consuetude?  Itaque  idem  poeta  (Ennius)  qui  inusitatius  contraxerat :  Patris 
moi,  meum  factum  pudet,  pro  *  meorum  faetoinim/  et :  Texitur,  exitium 
examen  rapit,  pro  ^exitiorum,'  non  dicit  Miberum/  ut  plerique  loquimur, 
cum  '  cupidos  libenim'aut  Mn  liberum  loco'  dicimus,  sed  ut  isti  Tolunt : 
Neque  tuum  unquam  in  gremium  extollas  liberorum  ex  te  genus.  Et  idem  : 
Namque  Aesculapi  liberorum.  At  ille  alter  (Pacuvius)  in  Chryse  non  solum  : 
Ciues,  antiqui  amici  maiorum  meum,  quod  erat  usitatum,  sed  durius  etiam  : 
Consilium  socii,  augurium  atque  extum  iuterpretes  ;  idemque  pergit :  Post- 
quam  prodigium  horriferum,  portentum  pauor.  Quae  non  sane  sunt  in 
omnibus  neutris  usitata.  Nee  enim  dixerim  tam  libenter  ^  armum  judicium,' 
etsi  est  apud  eundem  :  Nihilne  ad  te  de  iudicio  armum  accidit?  quam  cen- 
turiam,  ut  censoriae  tabulae  loquuntur,  fabnim  et  procum  audeo  dicere,  non 
*fabPorum'  et    *procorum.'      Planeque    ^duorum   virorum   judicium*   aut 

*  triumvirorum  capitalium '  aut  ^  decemvirorum  stlitibus  judicandis '  dico 
nunquam.  Atqui  dixit  Attius :  Uideo  sepulcra  duo  duorum  corporum  ; 
idemque  :  Mulier  una  duum  uirum.  Quid  verum  sit  intellego,  sed  alias  ita 
loquor,  ut  concessum  est,  ut  hoc  vel  pro  deum  dico  vel  pro  deorum,  alias,  ut 
necesse  est,  cum  triumvirum,  non  Wirorum,'  cum  sestertium,  nummum,  non 
^nummorum/  quod  in  his  consuetude  varia  non  est.  Similarly  Varro  {L,L.  viii. 
7[}  :  quaerunt,  si  sit  analogia,  cur  appellant  omnes  aedem  Deum  Conseniium 
et   non  '  Deorum  Consentium '  ?    Item  quor  dicatur  mille  denarium,  non 

*  mille  denariorum '  ;  est  enim  hoc  vocabulum  figura  ut  Vatinius,  Maniiius, 
denarius  ;  debet  igitur  dici  ut  Vatiniorum,  Maniliorum,  denariorum ;  et  uon 
equum  puplicum  mille  assarium  esse,  sed  mille  ^assariorum' ;  ah  uno  enim 
assario  multi  assarii,  ab  eo  assariorum.  (A  list  of  Genitives  Plur.  of  0-stenis 
in  -Mm  is  given  by  Neue,  i*.  103.)  Nostrum  and  vestruniy  Gen.  Plur.  of  ttoster,  veMer, 
established  themselves  in  class.  Lat.  as  Qen,  PI.  of  9U)s,  ros  (ch.  vii.  §  9;. 
A-stem  Genitives  like  agricUum  (Lucr.  iv.  586 .  follow  the  analogy  of  O-stems, 
as  do  vecUgaiiorumf  ancUiorumj  &c.,  and  perhaps  currumy  &c.  ;  ainphurum  and 
(Irachmum  follow  the  Greek.  On  the  (restored;  Columna  Rest  rata  (C.  7.  L.  i. 
195-  10)  ^^  have  the  Pronoun  olorom  ^  illorum ' ;  on  a  Scipio  epitaph  of 
perhaps  the  end  of  the  third  cent.  b.  c.  (i.  3a),  the  Adj.  duonoro  ^  bononim,* 
but  -o{7n)  on  the  earliest  coins,  e.  g.  C.  I,  L.  i.  15  CnJeno  (with  N«ovoXirwK),  i.  16 
Suesano  (with  NcoiroAiraii').  (See  ch.  iii.  §  49.)  In  i.  94,  of  end  of  third  cent. 
B.  c,  LADiNOD  is  usually  read  Larinor.,  a  Gen.  PI. 

§  48.  Dat.,  Abl.,  Loo.,  Instr.  Plural.  These  four  cases  must 
be  considered  together ;  they  are  so  intermingled  in  Latin  and 
in  other  I.-Eur.  languages.  Latin  A-stems  show  -?*,  older  -^/*, 
which  has  come  from  an  earlier  -ais  (cf.  Osean  -ais,  Greek  -aiy), 
a  suffix  apparently  formed  in  imitation  of  the  -ois  of  0-stems. 
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This  0-stem  suffix,  in  Latin  -is,  earlier  -eia,  and  still  earlier  -oes 
or  -ois  (Ose.  -uis,  -ois)  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  Locative,  by 
others  as  an  Instrumental  (see  Brugmann,  Grundriss^  ii.  §§  357, 
380).  The  suffix  'bus,  O.  Lat.  -bos,  shown  by  other  stems  (e.  g. 
ctvl'btis,  leg-^-bus  with  the  i  of  I-stems,  Idcu-bus  or  Idei-buSy  su-bus 
or  sU'bus),  comes  from  an  original  -bh6s.  In  Umbro-Oscan,  as 
usual,  the  short  vowel  of  the  final  syllable  is  syncopated,  e.g.  O. 
Osc.  luisari-fs  (in  Lat.  ^lusdribm),  Osc.  teremn-1-ss  (in  Lat. 
termifMuijy  lig-i-s  (in  Lat.  leg-i-bus),  Umbr.  fratr-M-s,  with  s 
for  ss  and  so  not  changed  to  r,  and  preceded  by  a  vowel  which 
may  be  the  I.-Eur.  *  Composition  Vowel '  o  (ch.  v.  §  80),  though 
this  is  quite  uncertain.  This  suffix  was  in  O.  Lat.  em- 
ployed in  the  Dat.^  Abl.  Plur.  of  A-stems,  e.g.  dextrdbus  (cf. 
Gaul.  Mdrp€)do  ^a\MM(nKd^o)^  but  in  the  classical  period  this 
form  was  retained  only  in  legal  language,  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  A-  from  0-stems,  e.  g.  jiliis  ei  Jiliabtui,  just  as  we 
retain  the  old  Plural  suffix  in '  oxen '  but  have  dropped  it  in  *  shoes ' 
(earlier  '  shoon '),  Adverbs  like  alidSy  O.  Lat.  alHrcLSyfdrds  may 
show  the  I.-Eur.  Locative  of  A-stems  (Gk.  -dart,  e.  g.  Svpdai, ; 
O.  Ind.  -asu,  e.  g.  &§vasu)  (but  see  ch.  ix.  §  4). 

§  40.  A-  and  O-stoms.  The  old  form  prividoes  (privis,  id  est  singulis),  tiie 
Dat.,  Abl.  Plur.  of  a  diminutive  of  prtvua,  is  quoted  from  the  Carmen  Saliare 
by  Festus  (944.  91  Th.),  and  Paul.  Feat.  14.  17  Th.  has  :  ab  ^oloes '  dicebant 
pro  ab  illis,  but  -eis,  sometimes  written  -es  (ch.  iv.  $  34),  is  the  spelling  of  the 
older  inscriptions  :  e.  g.  micis,  leibereiSy  pcrpuleis,  aedijlcieis,  agreia,  loceiSf  on  the  Lex 
Agraria  of  iii  b.  c.  (C.  /. L.  i.  900)  ;  aou^is  nuges  on  an  old  epitaph  of  a  mimus 
vi.  1997)  : 

plouruma  que  fecit  populo  soueis  gaudia  nuges, 

which  has  S  for  ei  also  in  the  Nom.  Sing.  Masc.  of  the  Relative,  que  for  quei 
(class.  ^«l : ;  de  manubies  {Eph.  Epigr.  viii.  476,  Capua,  135  b.  c).  We  find  -iis 
contracted  in  course  of  time  into  As ;  thus  gratiis  (always  with  -its,  and 
similarly  tn^ahu,  in  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  cf.  graiUa  in  a  line  of  Pomponius, 
c.  90  B.  c,  Com,  no  R.)  became  gratis  in  classical  Latin  ;  prwincls^  &c.  beside 
judiciis  (the  long  t  being  indicated  by  the  tall  form  of  the  letter),  occur  on  thi' 
Mon.  Ancyranum  ;  and  of  lO-stems  we  have,  e.  g.  Januaris  (C.  /.  L.  vi.  543,  of 
1 15  A.  D.),  Junis  (vi.  9x3,  of  131  a.  d.).  (For  other  examples,  see  Neue  i*.  p.  31.) 
An  example  of  -dbus  in  0.  Lat.  is  quoted  by  Nonius  (493.  16  M.)  from  Livius 
Andronicus'  translation  of  the  Odyssey  :  d^ue  mtoibus  dextnibus.  The 
passages  of  the  grammarians  bearing  on  this  form,  and  details  of  the  use 
of  deahus,  /Uiabus,  and  libertabus,  the  most  frequent  words  of  the  kind,  are  given 
by  Neue,  i*.  pp.  99  sqq.  We  have  Masc.  -obus  with  Fem.  'obus  in  the  Duals 
duobus,  ambobuSf  though  the  rarity  of  the  formation  led  to  the  latter  being 
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replaced  in  Vulg.  Lat.  by  ambis  Masc.  and  Fern.  (Caper  107.  14  K.  ambobus,  non 
'  ambis '  et  ambabus\  0-stems  sometimes  take  the  I-etem  and  Consonantal 
-{bus  in  Late  and  Vulgar  Latin,  e.  g.  C.  I.  L,  vi.  224  dibus  omnibus  deabusgue 
(197  A.  D.) ;  15367  amicibus;  17633  alumnibus.  PomponiuSi  the  writer  of 
Atellanae,  uses  panntbus  {Com.  70  R.)  for  pannis  in  imitation  of  the  rustic  mode 
of  speech ;  and  in  the  Sermo  Plebeius  of  Petronius  we  have  diiJbus  {Sat.  44. 
P-  39>  35  B*  i^  meos  fruniscar,  ut  ego  puto  omnia  ilia  a  diibus  fieri).  In  the 
O.  Lat.  inscription  (C.  I.  L.  i.  814)  :  devas  Comiscas  sacrum,  found  in  the 
^Corniscarum  divarum  locus  trans  Tiberim'  (Paul.  Fest.  45.  16  Th.),  the  two 
first  words  may  be  Gen.  Sing.  If  Plural,  they  are  Locatives  like  dlieLs.  The 
instances  of  dialectal  and  Lat.  -os  are  all  doubtful  {Class,  Rev.  ii.  p.  204). 

§  50.  Other  stems.  0.  Lat.  -bos  of  trebibos  on  a  bronze  vase  in  the  British 
Museum  {Eph.  Epigr.  ii.  299  Q.  Lainio  Q.  f.  praifectos  protrebibos  fecit),  corre- 
sponding to  class,  -bus.,  indicates  a  short  vowel,  for  -b^s  would  have  retained  o 
(ch.  iii.  $  18^.  The  few  apparent  examples  of  its  being  scanned  a»  a  long 
syllable  by  the  Dramatists  (collected  by  C.  F.  Miiller  in  his  Plaut.  Prosodis, 
P'  53  i  &d^  Naev.  Trag.  57  R. )  must  be  illusory  (many  of  them  are  cases  of 
syllaba  anceps  at  a  pause  in  the  line,  e.g.  Plant.  Merc,  900,  Rud.  975). 

§  61.  Aoo.  Flur.  The  I.-Eur.  suffix  was  -ns,  after  a  con- 
sonant -ns.  Thus  A-stems  ended  in  -ans,  which  became  -as, 
O-stems  in  -6ns,  which  became  -5*^,  I-stems  in  -ins,  R-stems  in 
-rns,  S -stems  in  -sns,  and  so  on.  Latin  examples  are  vids,  lupos^ 
fratres  [with  -es  from  -^ns  (ch.  ii.  §  64)  from  I.-Eur.  -ns],  homren 
for  -osens,  I.-Eur.  -ns,  -ns  becomes  in  Oscan  -ss,  in  Umbr.  -f , 
e.g.  Osc.  viass  '  vias,'  feihuss,  walls  (cf.  Gk.  rctxoy),  Umbr.  vitlaf 
*  vttulas,'  or  with  loss  of  ,-f  vitla^  torn  for  ^torvf  '  tauros,'  avef , 
avif ,  and  aveif  *  aves.' 

I-stems  in  Latin  should  show  -u  (from  -ins,  ch.  ii.  §  64) ;  and 
this  is  the  usual  form  in  the  best  MSS.,  though  we  often  find 
-^*,  the  Nom.  PI,  ending  or  the  Cons.-stem  ending.  Thus  urbis  is 
attested  for  Virg,  G,  i.  25  :  urbisne  invisere,  Caesar,  &c.,  but  urbe^ 
for  A*  iii.  106  :  centum  urbes  habitant  magnas,  ires  for  A,  x.  350, 
but  Ms  for  the  following  line  (Gel),  xiii.  jji) ;  so  on  the  (restored) 
Columna  Rostrata  (C  /.  L.  i.  195)  [cjlasesque  nauales  .  . .  claseii? 
Poenicas  .  .  .  copias  Cartacinienseis  .  .  .  naueis.  (For  statistics 
of  the  use  of  -is  and  -es^  see  Neue,  i^.  p.  245.) 

§62.  II.  THE  COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIV^BS.  The 
I.-Eur.  suffixes  used  to  form  the  Comparative  and  Superlative  of 
Adjectives  have  been  abeady  mentioned  in  chap.  iv.  For  the 
Comparative,  (i)  -yes-,  with  weak  grade  -is-  (e.g.  O.  Ind.  svad- 
lyas-,  Gk.  ijS^o)  Ace.  for  *^6ioaa,  Goth,  sutiza,  Lith.  sald-es-nis), 
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Lat.  sudvior,  older  ^suavios^  mdgia  Adv.";  (2)  -tSro-  and  -ero-,  the 
original  sense  of  which  was  rather  that  of  likeness,  of  equal,  than 
of  greater  degree  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  yatsartarfi-,  lit.  *  like  a  calf,'  Lat. 
mater-tera^  lit.  '  like  a  mother,*  Ir.  demnithir,  'equally  certain,* 
from  demin, '  certain');  for  the  Superlative,  (i)  -is-to-  (-is-tho-?), 
(e.g.  O.  Ind.  a§-istha-,  Gk.  wxtoroy;  O.  Ind.  svad-iStha-, Gk. ^8- 
t<rros,  Goth,  sut-ists,  Engl,  sweet-est),  apparently  composed  of  the 
weak  Comparative  suflSx  -is-  and  the  TO-suflix  (ch.  v.  §  ijj) ;  (2) 
-temo-  or  -t®mo-  (-tmmo-)  and  -emo-  or  -®mo-  (-mmo-)  (ch.  v.  §  14) 
(e.g.  O.  Ind.  dn-tama-,  Lat.  in-ltmus;  O.  Ind.  upam&-,  Lat.  summu* 
for  ^sup^mus).  This  last  Superlative  suf&x  was,  like  the  Com- 
parative -tero-,  -ero-  (Ascoli,  SuppL  Arch,  GlotL  ItcU,  i.  53), 
originally  a  suffix  denoting  likeness  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  go-tama-,  lit. 
'  like  an  ox ')  or  position,  and  it  has  this  force  in  Latin  words  like 
aedt-tumu^,  lit.  '  living  in  a  temple '  (later  corrupted  to  aedUtuns^ 
as  if  from  ftieor^ '  guarding  a  temple,'  Gell.  xii.  to  ;  Varro,  R,  R. 
i.  2.  i)  ;\fim'tmus,  mart'tiffins,  &c.,  so  that  e.  g.  ci-timus  probably 
meant  originally  '  near  in  position '  (cf.  dex-timus^  '  on  the  right, 
not '  most  on  the  right '),  and  is  not  properly  a  Superlative.  To 
give  Superlative  sense,  the  weak  Comparative  suffix  was  added, 
-is-emo-  (-is-*mo-),  e.  g.  maximus  for  ^ma^is-imv^,  sacerrimus  for 
^8acris-imu8,/acillimus  for  ^/aMU-iffim  (on  the  change  of  -rts- 
to  -erS',  -tf/T-,  &c.,  see  ch.  iv.  §  13).  The  origin  of  the  usual  Latin 
Superlative  ending  -isslmu^,  older  -usumus,  has  been  matter  of 
much  discussion.  One  theory  mak^s  the  I.-Eur.  suffix  of 
O.  Ind.  ai-istha-,  Gk.  iK-toTos  -istho-,  not  -isto-,  and  explains 
Lat.  'issiniM  as  this  suffix  augmented  by  -emo-  (-mo-).  But 
the  change  of  I.-Eur.  sth  into  Latin  ss  is  not  satisfactorily 
proved  by  Lat.  ossi-^  bone  (O.  Ind.  asthdn-,  Gk  6<rT€ov\  see 
ch.  iv.  §  95),  and  it  seems  safer  to  analyze  'Usimns  into  the  suffixes 
-isto-  and  -temo-  (on  ss  for  (s)tt,  see  ch.  iv.  §  108)  ^.  The  -»>-  of 
-issimut^  like  the  -is  of  magU^  had  short  t,  a  fact  attested  not  only 
by  grammarians  [Mar.  Victor.,  p.  242.  24  K. ;  Vergilius,  p.  189. 
17  H.  (Suppl.)],but  by  late  spellings  like  merente%%emo^  kares^emo 

^  Or  -issimo-f  an  ending  peculiar,  sime)  obscured  the  presence  of  this 
80  far  as  is  known,  to  Latin,  may  suffix,  and  may  have  led  to  a  re- 
contain  the  suffix  is'  twice.  The  formation  from  octtM  (*oci8),  viz.  ocis- 
change  of  *6ci3-ume{d)  to  oxime  (*0C'  sime. 
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{C.  L  L,  ii.  2997).  (The  tall  form  of  I  in  some  late  inscriptions, 
e.  g.  carIssimo  C  /.  Z.  vi  5325,  does  not  prove  that  the  vowel 
was  long ;  see  eh.  i.  §  9). 

The  irregular  Comparison  of  simple  Adjectives  like  '  good,* 
^  bad '  (e.  g.  b^us,  meiior,  opiimus ;  6k.  iyaBos,  ijieCvtav  ;  Engl, 
good,  better)  is  a  relic  of  a  very  early  time  when  different  roots 
were  used  to  express  a  Positive,  a  Comparative,  and  a  Superlative 
notion, — bonus  (older  duonus)  from  dwen-  (of.  O.  Ind.  duvas-, 
*  honour'),  meliar,  optimus  (C.  L  L.  i.  1016  has  opiiuma,  an 
archaism)  from  the  root  op-  of  opfo,  dpes,  &c.  On  the  Comparison 
of  Adverbs,  see  ch.  ix.  §  i. 

In  the  Romance  languages  Comparison  is  expressed  by  the  use 
of  the  descendants  of  Jjaii.  plus  (Ital.^  French,  &c.),  magis  (Span., 
Port.,  &c.),  e;  g.  Ital.  piii  ricco,  *  richer,'  il  piu  ricco,  *  the  richest,' 
except  in  these  simple  Adjectives  like  *  good,*  '  bad,'  which 
retain  their  old  irregular  Comparison,  e.  g.  Ital.  migliore  and 
ottimo,  *  very  good  *  (il  migliore,  '  the  best '),  peggiore  and 
pessimo,  '  very  bad  '  (il  peggiore,  *  the  worst '),  &c.  Ital.  -issimo 
(e.  g.  ricchissimo,  '  very  rich,*  not '  richest ')  shows  itself  by  its 
-iF-  instead  of  -es-  (for  Lat.  4s-,  ch.  ii.  §  14)  to  be  a  late  innovation^ 
and  no  transmission  from  ancient  times.  (See  Meyer-Liibke, 
Rom.  Gram,  ii.  p.  83.) 

\  63.  The  Comparative  Suffixes.  The  suffix  -yes-  appears  in  Latin  as  -tor 
Nona.  Sg.,  M.,  F.,  -lorisGen.  Sg.,  -ius  Nom.  Sg.  Neut.,  of  which  the  older  forms 
were  -tos,  -ioses,  -ion.  (On  the  change  of  s  to  r,  see  ch.  iv.  %  148).  Varro  (L.  L. 
vii.  27)  quotes  from  early  Latin  (from  the  Carm.  Sal.?)  meHosentf  and  Paul.  Fest. 
(359. 1  Th.'  maiosibus,  meliosihus  (his  *7ntf/tom'  mdioretn  dicebant,  87.  25  Th.,  may  be 
a  corruption  of  a  gloss  like  ^  melioa  *  melior  ;  see  Gass.  Rev.  v.  10  ;  so  in  a  Glos- 
sary *meUo8a*  melioroj  LOwe,  Opuac.  p.  170).  Priscian  {i,  p.  347.  2  H.)  quotes 
from  the  earlier  historians  Neuter  forms  like  prior j  posterior;  thus  from 
Valerius  Antias :  hoc  senatusconsultum  prior  factum  est ;  from  Cassim» 
Hemina :  bellum  Punicum  posterior ;  from  Claudius  Quadrigarius :  prior 
bellum  quod  cum  his  gestum  erat ;  and :  foedus  prior  Pompeianum  (on  color 
Neut.  in  O.  Lat.,  see  §  14)  ;  though  it  is  conceivable  that  the  actiud  forms 
U8ed  may  have  been  prios^  posterios,  which  must  have  been  the  predecessors  of 
priiis,  posteriua  (ch.  iii.  §  18) ^ 

The  yes-suffix  was  originally  affixed  to  the  root  without  the  suffix  of  the 
Positive  stem,  as  in  Lat.  dc-ior,  O.  Ind.  iJiS-Iyas-,  Gk.  utK-lav  from  a  Positive 

'  The  supposed  examples  of  -iuR  in  Plautus  are  illusory  ;  see  MiiHer,  Plaut. 
Pros.  p.  55. 
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stem  *dKU-,  but  Lat.  stulvior  for  *sundp-iorf  ienuior^  ctsp^rioTf  &c.  start  from  the 
Positive  stem  ^swildu-,  &c  On  the  other  hand  the  suffix  -tero-,  when  added 
to  an  Adjective,  was  affixed  to  the  Positive  stem,  e.  g.  d/K^-rtpos.  This  -tero-  is 
often  added  to  Prepositions,  e.g.  ex-ter,  cl'teTf  postera-  (similarly  -ero-  in 
sup'ero-).  In  Latin  it  has  not  Comparative  sense  unless  augmented  by  the 
YES-suffix,  e.  g.  ex-ter-ior,  d-ter-ior^  dej>fer-ior,  ^nia-fer-ior ;  fkiteTf  &c,  being 
apparently  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Gk.  iatcv'Ttpo-,  &c.  (ch.  ix.  $  i). 

.  §  54.  The  Superlative  Sui&xes.  The  suffix  -temo-  or  -t*mo-  (-tmmo-)  with 
-emo-  or  -•mo  (-mmo-)  is  closely  associated  with  Comparative  -tero-,  -ero-, 
e.  g.  ci-timtis  goes  with  ci-iero',  in-Hmus  with  in-tero-  (O.  Ind.  an-tuma-  with 
an-tara-),  summus  from  *stt|>-mi«  with  sup-ero-f  infimits  {tmus  seems  not  to  occur 
in  Plautus)  with  in/ero-.  The  old  augural  term  sdlliatumum  tripudium  may 
combine  it  with  the  Comparative  -is-.  Its  original  form  is  difficult  to 
ascei'tain.  The  spelling  on  Republican  inscriptions  is  -tumus,  -umua  (ch.  iii. 
§  18).  Umbr.  hondomu  suggests  an  older  -tomo-,  -omo-,  while  Osc.  ultiumam 
(Lat.  tUtimam)  shows  an  affection  of  t  that  is  usual  before  a  t<-B0und  (cf.  Osc. 
tiurri-,  Lat.  turris).  The  form  without  t  is  seen  in  mfnimt/a,  hruma  from  brSvia 
for  *breghu-  (Gk.  0f>axvi\  (cf.  Osc,  maimo-  *maximu8*),  and  apparently 
attached  to  a  case-form,  in  SMprg-mus,  extr?.''mus,  postrS'tnus  (cf.  poatumus  Virg.  A. 
vi.  763),  but  it  is  usually  combined  with  the  Comparative  -Is-,  e.  g.  moxtrntu 
for  mag'iS'imus  (Falisc.  Maxomo-),  0.  Lat.  oxime  (Paul.  Fest.  225.  i  Th.)  for 
*oc-M-tme,  medioximua  from  the  stem  medioc'  seen  in  fnSdiocris.  This  was  the 
formation  adopted  by  Adjective-stems  ending  in  -li-,  -ri-,  -ro-,  e.  g.  facUis^ 
facU-limus  for  */arft-«iwus ;  deer  {dcri-),  acerrimus  for  *acri-simu8 ;  misero;  miser' 
rimtia^f  &c.,  though  we  have  sthfrissimus,  mnturissimus  and  maiurissimef  but 
usually  matunrimey  &c.  (see  Neue,  ii^.  pp.  187  sqq.).  With  the  last  we  should 
probably  compare  0.  Lat.  ptlrime  in  the  phrase  purime  tetinerOf  explained  in 
Paul.  Fest.  335.  7  Th.  &spurissime  tenuero,  Ennius  (according  to  Charisius  83. 
aa  K.)  wrote  equitatus  cderissimus,  and  minerrimiis  is  quoted  by  Paul.  Fest.  88. 
X I  Th. :  '  minerrimus '  pro  minimo  dixerunt. 

$  55.  Some  irregular  Comparatives  and  Superlatives.  VeiuMior  appears 
as  the  Comparative  of  v^Uis^  because  vetuMua  with  its  ill-sounding  repetition  of 
the  syllable  -<U3-  was  discarded  in  the  Positive  for  vttus,  apparently  the  I.-£ur. 
Noun  ♦wfitos,  *wete8-  (Gk.  ^tos,  a  year) ;  in  the  Superlative  teUrrimus  and 
vetustissimus  (in  Livy  and  later  writers)  are  both  found.  Minus,  with  -us  not 
-itia,  has  been  similarly  explained  to  have  originated  in  a  Neuter  Noun,  meaning 
'  the  less  quantity,'  and  to  have  produced  the  declension  minor  M.,  minor  F., 
minus  N. ;  the  Oscan  equivalent  of  mifior  is  minstro-  (Lat.  mlnisler),  e.  g.  ampert 
minstreis  aeteis  eitucis  moltas  molkium  licitud  ^  dumtaxat  minoris  partis  pecuniae 
multas  multare  liceto '  on  the  Law  of  Bantia  (cf.  Umbr.  mestro-  *  migor/  Lat. 
mdgister).  The  coexistence  of  such  forms  as  bCtidrAus  and  benevolens  (ch.  viii. 
)  90)  produced  a  type  of  Comparison  like  magni/icus,  magn\/icentior,  magnificentis' 
simus ;   while  /nSpf,  which  was  a  Dative  Case  of  a  noun  [frugi  (bonae)  «c. 


'  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the      antepenultimate  of  -issimua  is  ever 
scansion  miserrimus,  simiUimus,  &c.  is      shortened  {Class.  Rev.  vi.  34a). 
found  in  O.  Lat.  poetry,  or  that  the 
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faciendae  aptua ;  cf.  Plaut.  Pseud.  468  tam^n  ero  frugi  bonae ;  Poen.  89a 
ems  si  tuos  uolt  faoere  frugem)  had  recourse  for  its  Comparative  and  Super- 
lative to  the  Adj.frugdlis.  The  retention  of  r  in  the  Positive  with  its  suppres- 
sion in  the  other  degrees,  causes  the  anomaly  in  the  Comparison  of  dives, 
;but  cf.  Ter.  Adelph.  770  dis  quidem  esses,  Demea),  dttior,  'diHssimus  ;  jux^SnUj 
junior.  From  pl6-,  a  development  of  the  root  pel-,  *  to  fill '  (Lat. pf^-nua,  reptP-tit^, 
plS'ri-qtte,  Gk.  vKfipr^^  &c.),  were  formed  Greek  itXtlojv,  trKfiaroi  ;  from  pl6-, 
another  grade  of  pl6-  (ch.  iv.  §  53^  the  Latin  plus  for  *plo-is  [ploera  Cic.  Legg. 
iii.  3. 6\  plurimus  for  *plois'omo'  (jploirume  Nom.  PI.  Masc.  on  a  Soipio  epitaph  of 
the  end  of  the  third  cent.  B.C.,  C.  I.  L.  i.  3s  : 

hdnc  oino  ploirume  cosentiont  R[6mai] 
du^n6ro  optumo  fuise  uiro, 

^  hunc  unum  plurimi  consentiunt  Romae  bonorum  optimum  fuisse  vinim  ') ; 
the  plmis  of  the  S.  C.  Bacch.  (C.  /.  L.  i.  196.  19  and  ao)  may  with  its  wa  merely 
represent  the  u-sound  which  the  diphthong  oi  had  by  this  time  assumed  (ch. 
i^*  hh  37?  3B))  and  is  hardly  sufficient  evidence  of  a  formation  *plo-us  like  minus ; 
similarly  ptovruma  on  the  epitaph  of  a  mime  (C.  I.  L.  i.  1997,  in  dactylic 
hexameters  : 

plouruma  que  fecit  populo  soueis  gaudia  nuges, 

■ 

*  plurima  qui  fecit  populo  suis  gaudia  nugis '  is  a  misspelling  of  ploerwma  or 
pluruma.  The  pleoris  of  the  Carmen  Arvale  (C.  I,L.  i.  a8),  a  hymn  preserved  in 
a  late  and  wretchedly  spelt  inscription  : 

neve  luae  rue,  Mamia,  sins  incurrere  in  dleores, 
neve  lue  rue,  Marmar,  .sins  incurrere  in  pleoris, 
neve  lue  rue,  Marmar.  sers  incurrei'e  in  pleoris, 

*  neve  luem  ruem,  Marmar,  sinas  (siveris  ?)  incurrere  in  plures,'  may  b<* 
a  mistake  for  ploeres,  and  the  plisima  quoted  from  the  Carmen  Saliare  by  Festus 
[944.  17  Th.  *  plisima  '  plurima  ;  but  in  Varro's  account  of  the  same  Carmen 
{L.  L.  vii.  37)  plusima  is  the  reading  of  the  MS.]  should  perhaps  be  corrected  to 
ploisuma  (ploi9oma)f  though  some  regai'd  these  forms  as  evidence  of  Latin  deri- 
vatives from  the  root  pie-,  like  Greek  irActa;^  (nkiojv)  and  nkuaros,  Mc^jor  is 
perhaps  best  referred  to  an  older  *mahior  (cf.  O.  Ind.  m&hlyas-)  with  k  for  the 
Guttural  Aspirate,  while  maffis,  maxitnus  show  another  form  of  root  with  the 
Guttural  Media  (ch.  iv.  §  116),  (but  cf.  Osc.  mais  for  *maiiis,  maimas  for  *mahiinas, 
Umbr.  mestru  for  ^mahistro-)  ;  the  relation  however  of  the  Italic  forms  to 
Goth,  maiza,  *more*  Adj.  (I.-Eur.  *ma-i8-),  O.  Ir.  mfta,  mo,  O.  W.  moi,  ail  of 
which  point  to  a  root  ending  in  a  long  vowel,  m&-  or  mo-,  is  not  perfectly  clear. 

§  66.  III.  NIJMEBAL8.  Of  the  Latin  Cardinal  Numbers  only 
1-3  are  inflected,  tiww*  -a  -«/«,  (ho  ^ae  -d,  tre9  ^es  -ia,  not  4  (O.  Ind, 
catvaras,  cdtasras,  catvari,  Gk.  riaaapts  -cs  -a),  nor  5  (O.  Ind. 
pdnca  Nom.,  paneandm  Gen,,  Gk.  irfirrt,  Lesb.  Trcfx^wr  Gen.). 
The  Nimieral  Adverbs  from  5  upwards  end  in  -iens  or  -ies  (on 
the  spelling,  see  Brambach,  Laf,  Orth,  p.  269 ;  Neue,  ii^  p.  335 ; 
the  Mon.  Ancyrammi  has  'iens),  an  ending  which  is  also  found 
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in  totie{n)*,  quotie{n)s,  and  which  has  been  connected  with  the 
ending  of  O.  Ind.  kiyant-  (Adj.),  ^  how  great  ?  ',  lyant-  (Adj.),  *  so 
great/  probably  I. -Eur.  -yent.  Umbr.  niivis  'novies/  Osc. 
pomtU  '  quinquies  '  seem  to  show  the  same  ending,  with  i  as  weak 
grade  of  yS  (ch.  iv.  §  51 ).  [On  the  change  of  I.-Eur.  -nt  to  -ns  in 
Lat.  and  Umbro-Oscan,  see  ch.  iv.  §  105 ;  in  late  Lat.  inscriptions 
we  often  find  -is  (cf.  ch.  ii.  §  6),  e.  g.  quinquis,  Rossi,  /.  Cir,  i. 
508,  of  40a  A.  D.,  gexis^  ib,  i.  530,  of  404  a.  D.,  decis  CLL.  xii. 
2087,  of  559  A,  D.,  also  -e*  (cf.  qnetus  for  quietus,  ch.  ii.  §  149), 
e.g.  quinqves^  Rossi,  i.  510,  of  40a  a. D.,  deces  C,  I.  L,  xii.  2086, 
of  558  A.  D.,  vices  xii.  2187,  of  564  a.  d.] 

Fractions  are  expressed  by  divisions  of  the  as  ( =  1  a  unciae), 
e.  g.  uncia,  *  one-twelfth/  quificunx, '  five-twelfths,'  septnnx, '  seven- 
twelfths,'  deunx,  *  eleven-twelfths,'  lit.  *  minus  an  ounce.'  The 
I.-Eur.  word  for  *half,'  *seml-  (O.  Ind.  sami-,  Gk.  ^fxt-, 
O.  Engl,  sam-,  whence  our  '  sand-blind  '),  is  in  Latin  seml-y  the 
declinable  form  semis^  Gen.  semissis,  &c.,  being  apparently  a 
compound  of  semi-  and  as  with  the  -y^-  of  ^semyissis  weakened 
to  ^  (ch.  iii.  §  18,  p.  188) ;  similarly  the  -we-  of  *cent7i(m)'€ssi-^ 
*d^cti(m)'essi-  is  weakened  to  «  in  centussi-,  decussi-.  The  origin 
of  the  -ns  (for  -nts)  of  triefis,  '  one- third,'  sextans,  '  one-sixth,' 
quadrans,  '  one-fourth,'  dodrans,  '  three-fourths,'  dextans,  '  five- 
sixths,'  for  ^de-sexfans,  lit. '  minus  one-sixth,'  is  not  clear  ;  bessi-  is 
usuQJly  explained  as  ^du-essi-  (on  i-  from  div-,  see  ch.  iv.  §  71), 
but  it  means  not  *  two  asses '  but '  two-thirds  of  an  as '  ^  The 
Adjective  for  *  half '  is  di-midius  from  rfw-  and  medius  (ch.  iii. 
§  18).  '  One  and  a  half  is  sesqm-y  usually  explained  as  ^sewis- 
que,  with  the  dame  syncope  as  is  seen  in  sestertius^ '  two  and  a 
half,'  for  semis'tertins  (cf .  Germ,  drittehalb). 

§  67.  One.  I.-Eur.  *oi-no-  (Gk.  olvr^,  an  ace,  O.  Ir.  oen,  W. 
un,  Goth,  ains,  Lith.  v-enas,  O.  SI.  i-nu ;  cf.  O.  Ind.  ^ka-  for 
*oi-ko-,  Cypr.  Gk.  ol-Fos,  Att.  oloy,  alone,  for  *oi-wo-),  Lat.  unvs 
(-a  -nm),  O.  Lat.  oinos.     Another  I.-Eur.  word  for  *  one '  was 


^  The  Oscan  word,  often  compared      All  that  the  inscription    shown   is 
with    hesai-,   viz.    diasis   (Zv.   I.I.I,       ...  iasis. 
154),  has  scant  claims  to  exintence. 
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*8Sm-,  which  is  used  in  Gk.,  ds  for  *8em-s,  ixCa  for  a-fi-ia,  iv  for 
*sem,  and  in  Arm.,  mi  for  *sm-i ;  and  in  Derivatives  and 
Compounds  in  all  languages,  e.  g.  *8em-,  *sm-  in  O.  Ind.  sa-krt, 
'  once,'  Gk.  fi-7raf,  A-ttAJj,  d-TrAJos,  Lat.  sin-gtUi,  ^ntplus,  sim-plex^ 
semel,  sem-per,  sincinia  :  cantio  solitaria,  Paul.  Fest.  500.  23  Th., 
nmphidiarea  Jhinera  ;  quibus  adhibentur  duntaxat  ludi,  Fest.  498. 
24  Th.,  Goth,  simle,  *  once.'  For  the  Ordinal  was  used  a  derivative 
from  the  I.-Eur.  root  per-  (cf.  Lat,  pro^  J^ra^,  &c. ;  Gk.  irifwai 
for  irip'VTi,  '  in  the  previous  year,'  O.  Ind.  par-ut,  from  pgr- 
and  the  root  of  "^Stos, '  a  year,'  Gk.  ho^),  in  Latin  *pris-  (cf. 
prius)  with  the  suffix  -mo-,  primus  for  ^pris-mim  (Pelign.  Prisma-  ; 
cf.  Lat.  prU'CMS,  prU'tinus),  in  O.  Ind.  a  derivative  with  one 
Superlative  suffix,  pra-thama-,  in  Teutonic  with  another,  O.  H.  G. 
fur-ist  (cf.  Germ.  Fiirst),  Engl,  first. 

The  Adverb  is  in  Latin  sSmel  from  the  root  sem-,  just 
mentioned,  a  byform  of  which  furnished  the  Indefinite  Pro- 
noun '  any,'  '  some/  in  various  languages  (O.  Ind.  sama-,  Gk. 
Afjio-,  Goth,  sums,  Engl,  some ;  K,  Z.  xxxii.  373) ;  the  Adjective, 
sim-plu8  (Gk.  &-7rAjy)  or  sim-plece  (from  ^sem^plaw,  cf.  du-plex 
§  59) ;  the  Distributive  sin-guli, 

%  58.  Uniis.     0.  Lat.  ouum  appears  on  the  proud  epitaph  of  L.  Cornelias 
Scipio  (C.  7.  L,  i.  3a),  written  in  Saturnian  metre  : 

h6nc  oino  ploirume  cosentiont  R[6mai] 
diiOndro  6ptumo  fdise  uiro, 

^  hunc  unum  plurimi  consentiunt  Romae  bonorum  optimum  fiiisse  viruxn  ' ; 
cf.  oimwrsei  *■  universi '  on  the  S.  C.  de  Bacch.  (i.  196),  and  (Hnumama  '  Uiii< 
mamma  '  (an  Amazon)  on  an  old  Praenestine  cista  (i.  1501),  oind  Adv.  in  the 
Lex  Agraria  of  iii  b.c.  (i.  200.  21)  ;  oenws  in  Plant.  Ti-uc,  103,  Cic.  Legg,  iiL 
3.  9.  But  we  have  unus  in  the  Lex  Repetundarum  of  123-122  b.c.  (i.  198). 
The  Neuter^  with  the  Negative  particle  n^  prefixed,  was  used  as  the  ordinary 
Negative,  noenum  (for  *ne-oinoin),  later  noti  (ch.  iv.  §  16),  like  our  *not'  and 
'  nought,'  Germ,  nicht  and  Nichts,  from  Goth,  ni  waihts  (see  ch.  x.  §  18), 
while  to  express  'nothing'  the  Romans  used  a  compound  of  ne  and  hUum 
vquod  grano  fabae  adhaeret,  Paul.  Fest.  72.  10  Th.),  mhVumj  later  nihU,  nil 
(^ch.  iii.  §  52).  The  plural  of  unus  is  found  with  Nouns  whose  Plural  is  used 
in  a  Singular  (, Collective)  sense,  e.  g.  una  cctstra^  and  in  the  sense  of  *■  only,' 
*  alone  *  (cf.  Gk.  oloi)^  e.  g.  tres  unos  passus  Plant.  In  the  Romance  languages 
the  Indefinite  Article  is  formed  from  Lat.  unus,  as  the  Definite  from  Lat.  iVe  ; 
and  we  see  traces  of  this  use  in  colloquial  Latin,  e.  g.  una  adulescentula,  Ter. 
Atidr.  118. 

^  69    Two.     I.-Eur.  *dtlwo-and  *dwo-  with  Dual  declension, 
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*duw6(u)  M.,  *duwai  P.,  *duwoi  or  *duwei  N.  (O.  Ind,  dvau 
and  dva,  older  duvau  and  duva  M.,  dv«,  older  duve  P.,  N.,  Gk. 
bva>  and  8vo,  also  8(f)a)-,  O.  Ir.  dau  and  da  M.,  di  P.,  W.  dau  M., 
dwy  P.,  Goth,  tvai  M.,  tvos  P.,  tva  N.,  Lith.  du  M.,  for  *dvu, 
d\\  P.  for  *dve,  O.  SI.  dva  and  dilva  M.,  dve  and  diive  P.,  N.), 
Latin  duo  M.,  N.,  duae  P.,  with  Dual  declension,  which  however 
became  intermixed  with  Plural  forms,  e.  g".  dvdft  Ace.  M.  beside 
duo.  In  Derivatives  and  Compounds  the  I.-Eur.  stem  dwi- 
appears  (O.  Ind.  dvi-p^-,  Gk.  6(f )^-7roi;s,  O.  Engl,  twi-fete),  Lat. 
%-/tf*,  In-defis  (O.  Lat.  duudens^  Paul.  Pest.  47.  8  Th.,  cf.  dui- 
census  :  cum  altero,  id  est  cum  filio,  census,  id.  47.  5 ;  dnicensus 
,  .  .  bevrepov  iiroycypaiiixivos  Gl.  Philox.),  while  in  the  Italic 
languages  we  have  also  dti-  (Lat.  du-plifs,  du-plex,  du-centi, 
Umbr.  du-pursi(4  *  bipedibus '),  apparently  the  weak  grade  of  an 
I.-Eur.  *dwe-  (Lat.  du-dius  has  the  same  root ;  cf.  Hom.  fio^ij, 
doubt.  Germ.  Zwei-fel,  Zend  dvai-di).  Por  the  Ordinal  the 
Romans  used  9^aindu9,  lit.  '  following,'    from   sequor^  or  altera 

*  the  other  of  two,*  from  the  same  root  as  (V-ins,  *  the  other  of 
many'   (O.  Ir.   aile,  W.    ail,   which    have  also    this   sense  of 

*  second '  j  in  O.  Engl,  ojjcr  had  this  numerical  sense) ;  for  the 
Adverb  I.-Eur.  *dwts  or  *dttwts  (O.  Ind.  dvis,  Vedic  duvis,  Gk. 
6(f )ty,  M.  H.  G.  zwis,  Goth,  tvis-, '  apart ' ;  Engl,  twis-t),  bh  (O. 
Lat.  duis,  Paul.  Pest.  47.  6  Th. ;  cf.  duideus  '  hostia  bidens,*  and 
duicensm  *  cimi  altero,  id  est  cum  filio  census  '  quoted  above) ;  for 
the  Adjective  du-plus  (Gk.  St-irAds,  Umbr.  du-plo-)  or  dH-plex 
(Gk.  bC-TTka^ ;  cf.  Umbr.  tu-plak  N.) ;  for  the  Distributive  6i-ni 
from  *dwlz-no-  (O.  Scand.  tvenner)  or  from  *dwi-no-  (Lith. 
dvynii  Du.,  *  twins '). 

$  60.  Duo.  The  original  quantity  of  the  tinal  vowel  of  duo  in  Latin  Is 
difficult  to  establish  from  poetry.  We  cannot  assign  much  weight  to  the 
precept  of  the  grammarians  (e.g.  Charisius  35.  25  K.)  which  distiuguiehes 
duo  M.  from  dud  N.,  nor  to  the  scansion  duo  in  the  Christian  poets  (Neue,  ii*. 
277  ;  similarly  ego  for  ego).  In  classical  poetry  the  scansion  is  invariably  duii 
cf.  duodeni)y  but  in  the  old  Republican  poets  we  find  dvo  Ace.  distinguished 
from  dwsj  not  by  the  quantity  of  its  final  syllable,  but  in  being  treated  as 
a  monosyllable  or  the  equivalent  of  a  long  syllable  ;  for  example,  duo  Ace.  is 
never  allowed  to  end  an  iambic  line,  which  points  to  *dro  rather  than  to  *du6 
[A.  L,  L.  iii.  551).  The  shortening  of  the  final  vowel  can  be  easily  explained 
by  the  Law  of  Breves  Breviantes,  which  reduced  hdvt  to  kdv^  (ch.  iii.  $  42) ;  for 
a  similar  doubt  with  reference  to  the  pronunciation  of  scio  as  sdo  or  *s(^,  see 
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ch.  ii.  §  151).  The  Fern,  dime  may  retain  the  old  suffix  of  the  Nom.  Dual  of 
A-stems,  -ai  (e.  g.  0.  Ind.  d»ve  for  L-Eur.  ♦ekwai,  ^  two  mares  "),  which  would 
be  retained  in  monosyllabic  *dvai  without  sinking,  as  in  the  unaccented 
syllable,  to  -I  (e.  g.  occklo  from  6c-caidOt  ch.  iii.  §  18).  The  termination  -iibus  of 
diiobus  M.,  N.  is  shared  only  by  the  other  Dual-form  ambo,  though  -abus  F.  was 
a  common  (Dat.,  Abl.  or  Instr.)  Plural  ending  of  A-stems,  retained  in  legal 
language  especially  in  the  words  deabtm,  /ilutbiL%  libertabus  (§  48).  But  the 
Plural  declension  encroached  more  and  more  on  these  Dual  forms;  du5s 
Ace.  M.  competes,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  older  literature  with  duii,  while 
diias  F.  is  a  Plural,  as  are  also  the  Genitive  forms  diwrum  M.,  N.  (older  duumj 
e.  g.  duumvirum  used  by  Cicero,  §  47),  duanmi  F,  A  Nom.,  Ace.  Neuter  dua 
appears  on  inscriptions  (e.  g.  C.  I,  L.  v.  i  lOfl  ;  other  instances  in  Neue,  ii^  p. 
^77),  though  it  is  called  a  barbarism  by  Quintilian  (i.  5. 15  nam  *  dua '  et  ^tre' 
diversorum  geneioim  sunt  barbarism!,  at  '  duapondo '  et  ^  trepondo '  uaque  ad 
nostram  aetatem  ab  omnibus  dictum  est,  et  recte  dici  Messala  confirmat), 
which  seems  to  have  been  supplemented  by  a  Nom.  Masc.  *dul  in  Vulgar  Latin, 
to  judge  from  the  Romance  forms  (e.g.  Ital.  due,  older  dui,  0.  Fr.  dui,  doi,  &c.). 
In  Umbrian  the  word  shows  Plural  declension,  dur  Nom.,  tuf  Ace,  tuva  Nom. 
Ace.  Neut.  (On  the  declension  of  Lat.  efuo,  see  Neue,  ii^.  pp.  276  sqq.).  Late 
compounds  like  diloris,  dinummium  are  hybrid  formations  with  Greek  8f- 
instead  of  Latin  bi-.  The  relation  of  L -Eur.  *dwi-  to  the  Latin  preposition 
dis;  apart,  has  not  been  established,  nor  yet  to  L-Eur.  ♦wi-  of  Dor.  Gk.  fi-itaTi, 
Lat.  m-gindf  &c.,  perhaps  connected  with  0.  Ind.  vi,  *  apart.' 

§  61.  Three.  I.-Eur.  *tri-,  Nom.  Masc.  *tr5ygs  (O.  Ind.  ti-dyas, 
Gk.  Tpetv,  Cret.  Gk.  rpc'cs,  O.  Ir.  tri,  W.  tri,  Goth.  J^reis,  Lith. 
trys,  O.  SI.  trfje),  Lat.  fres  M.,  F.,  iria  N.  (cf.  Umbr.  trif  or 
tref  Ace,  triia  Neut.).  The  stem  trf-  appears  in  Gk.  rpt-roy,  rpC- 
TTovSj  Lat.  tri'pes.  Sec,  but  a  stem  trS-  in  Lat.  trS-cenfi,  tre-pondo, 
Lith.  tre-czias,  *  third/  O.  SI.  tre-ttjl,  &c.  The  Ordinal  t^rtiu^ 
(Umbr.  tertio-)  probably  shows  this  stem  tre-  with  metathesis  of 
r ;  the  Adverb  ter^  for  terr  (in  Plautiis  scanned  as  a  long  syllable, 
cf.  terr-unciuij  from  ^ier-s,  comes  from  the  same  stem,  or,  like 
O.  Ind.  tris,  Gk.  rpls,  from  the  stem  trt-  (ch.  iii.  §  15.  8) ;  the 
Adjective  is  trl-phi^  (Gk.  rpt-TrAdy),  fn-plex',  the  Distributive 
trinm  (see  on  Hnus  above),  and  ter-uKS,  We  find  trt-  and  ter- 
interchanged  in  Compounds  like  tri^Minm  and  ter^geminus^ 
trir-venefivus  and  ter-venefcus,  Iri-vium  and  ter-vium  (C.LL.  ix. 
2476),  Terveutum  now  Trivento ;  tri-  and  tre-  in  tri-rnddia  and 
tre-modia  (Varro,  Men.  310  B.). 

§  62.  Tres.  The  grammarians  prescribe  trH  in  the  Nominative  and  tris  in 
the  Accusative  (Neue,  ii'.  p.  284),  as  is  the  rule  in  all  I-stems  (§§  40,  5i\ 
though  Virgil,  as  Gtollius  (xiii.  si.  10)  points  out,  uses  ties  Ace.  for  the  sake  of 
variety  in  A,  x.  350  : 
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tres  quoque  Threicios  Boreae  de  gente  suprema 
et  tris,  quos  Idas  pater  et  patria  Ismara  mittit, 
per  varios  sternit  casus, 

as  he  uses  elsewhere  urbes  Ace*,  in  a  context  where  the  Roman  critics  found 
that  this  form  gave  greater  melody  to  the  line  {A.  iii.  106) :  centum  urbes 
habitant  magnas  (Gellius  I.  c.  quotes  the  remarks  of  Probus  on  this  form  :  hie 
item  muta  ut  *  urbis '  dicas,  uimis  exilis  vox  erit  et  exsanguis,  and  his  reply 
to  a  caviller:  noli  igitur  laborare,  utrum  istorum  debeas  dicere  ^  urbis 'an 
'  urbes/  Nam  cum  id  genus  sis,  quod  video,  ut  sine  jactura  tua  pecces,  nihil 
perdes,  utrum  dixeris  !).  Trie  Nom.  is  found  on  late  inscriptions,  e.  g.  Eph, 
Epigr.  iv.  490  (other  examples  in  ^.  L.  L.  vii.  65). 

§  63.  Four.  The  I.-Eur.  stem  q-etwer-  had  various  grades, 
q"etwor-,q"etur-,  q-etru-,  &c.  Its  Nom.  Masc.  *q"etwores  (O.  Ind. 
eatvdras,  Dor.  Gk.  rcropey,  Att.  rhrapes,  Lesb.  Tiiavpts,  O.  Ir. 
cethir,  W.  pedwar,  Goth,  fidvor,  O  Engl,  feower;  cf.  Lith. 
keturi,  O.  SI.  cetyre)  probably  appears  in  Lat.  quaituor  (some 
make  this  an  I.-Eur.  Neuter  *q"etw6r,  §§  44, 45),  apparently  for 
*qtiolvor(^)g,  with  t  doubled  before  the  ?r-.sound  (eh.  ii.  §  130)  and 
-af'V-  for  ^otv-  like  -av-  for  -ov-  in  caws,  &c.  (eh.  iv.  §  19).  The 
Oscan  word  was  petora  (so  spelt  by  Festus  250.  33  Th.,  but 
probably  better  *petoro).  In  Compounds  and  Derivatives  we 
find  a  stem  q^etru-  (Zend  caj^ru-,  Gaul.  Petru-corius ;  cf.  Umbr. 
petur-pursiis  *  quadripedibus '),  which  in  Latin  is  qnadm^  (with 
a  for  ^  by  analogy  of  quattuor,  quaHm?),  where  the  d  is 
puzzling,  for  -dr-  seems  to  become  -tr-  in  Latin,  e.g.  dtro-  for 
*ddro-,  nutrix  for  ^nndrix  (eh.  iv.  §  T13),  so  that  -tr-  should  not 
change  to  -dr-  \yihArUm.^Efym.  Lat,  p.  83  suggests  that  quadra,  a 
square,  means  literally  '  pointed '  and  comes,  not  from  quattuor, 
but  from  a  root  q"ad-, '  to  point,  sharpen,'  Engl,  whet,  the  usual 
change  of  -dr-  to  -tr-  being  seen  in  Iri-quetrvs,  triangular. 
Quadra,  which  retained  d  (by  analogy  of  other  words  from 
the  same  root?),  may  have  been  the  cause  of  *q-etru-  taking 
the  form  quadru- ;  cf.  K.  Z,  xxxii.  565].  The  Ordinal  qudrtus 
with  its  long  a  (indicated  by  an  apex  over  the  letter  on 
inscriptions;  see  Christiansen,  de  Apicihns,  p.  52)  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  On  an  inscription  of  Praeneste  we 
have  Quorta  (cf.  ch.  ii.  §  4) ;  the  Oscan  word  truto-  is  inter- 
preted variously  as  *  quartus  *  for  *ptni-to-,  and  as  '  certus.'  The 
Adverb  qudtir  stands  for  *q-etrii-s  (Zend  caj?rus;  cf.  O.  Ind. 
cat6r),  as  ager  for  ^agrds,  deer  for  *dcrh  (ch.  iii.  §  16);  the 
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Adjectives  quadm-plm^  ([uadru-pl-ex  show  the  curious  change  of 
-tr-  to  -^r-,  remarked  on  above,  from  which  quater  is  free ;  the 
Distributive  qnat.ernu9  for  ^quatri-nus  (like  sacerdos  for  ^^acndo*, 
ch.  iii.  §  i6)  from  *q"etrtl-no-  (ch.  iii.  §  i8),  or  from  the  Adverb 
quater  with  the  suffix  -no  (see  above  on  inniis,  §  59). 

$  64.  Quattuor  with  double  t  is  the  spelling  of  the  best  MSS.  and  in- 
scriptions, such  as  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  (see  Georges,  Lex.  WoHf,  s.  v.). 
The  form  quaUoTy  found  on  late  inscriptions  (e.  g.  C.  I,  L.  viii.  5843 ;  other 
examples  in  A,  L,  L.  vii.  65)  has  been  already  explained  from  *quatt(y)6rdecim, 
where  the  u>-sound  would  be  dropped  before  the  accent,  as  in  Jan{v)drius,  fed- 
r(r)arit<s,  &c.  (ch.  ii.  §  54  .  Vulg.  Lat.  *quaitor-(l€cim  is  indicated  by  the  Romance 
words  for  *  fourteen/  e.  g.  Ital.  quattordici,  Fr.  quatorze,  but  Vulg.  Lat.  *quat- 
tro  by  the  words  for  *  four,'  e.  g.  Ital.  quattro,  Fr.  quatre  (Sic.  batter,  how- 
ever, from  ^attor).  This  Late  and  Vulg.  Latin  qtuUtor  can  hardly  be  assigned 
to  early  Latin  authons ;  so  retain  qitathtor  in  Plant.  Most,  630  and  scan  quattuor, 
like  enicds,  Riul.  944  a»  a  dactyl  at  the  beginning  of  an  iambic  line  ;  in  Enn.  A. 
90  M.  quattuor  like  virgitu^s  A.  loa ;  in  Enn.  A.  609  read  fer^  quatttidr  parium  ,?). 
Petreius^  Pdr'tnius  are  dialectal  Proper  Names  derived  from  this  numeral,  as 
Pompeius,  PontiuA  (Lat.  Qnintius)  from  the  numeral  *  five.' 

§  66.  Five.  I.-Eur.  *pSnq"e  (O.  Ind.  pdnca^  Arm.  hing^,  Gk. 
TT^j/Tf,  7refji7r-<o/3oAor,  Lith.  penkl)  shows  in  Teutonic  assimilation 
of  the  second  syllable  to  the  firet,  *pempe  (Goth,  fimf),  in  Lat. 
and  Celtic  of  the  first  to  the  second  *q"enq"e  (Gaul.  ire/uiTre-dovAa, 
quinquefoil,  O.  W.  pimp ;  in  O.  Ir.  with  o  for  e  in  the  first  syllable, 
coic;  cf.  Umbro-Oscan  pump-,  Pompeius),  Lat.  quinque  with  e 
changed  to  i  before  a  nasal  and  guttural  (like  tingo  for  ^tengo^ 
ch.  iv.  §  1 1),  and  the  /  lengthened  (by  analogy  of  qulntusl).  The 
Ordinal  qnintvs^  older  quhictusy  follows  the  rules  of  Latin  phonetics 
that  qu  becomes  r  before  a  consonant  (ch.  iv.  §  137),  and  that  in 
this  group  of  three  consonants  the  middle  one  is  dropped  (ch.  iv. 
§  1 57).  On  the  lengthening  of  the  i,  see  ch.  ii.  §  144.  The  original 
form  was  *q"enc-to-  in  Italic  for  I.-Eur.  *penq"-to  (or  *pnq"-to-?) 
(Gk.  TrifiTTTos,  Lith.  penktas,  O.  SI.  p^tu ;  Osc.  Puntiis,  also  Uoinrrus 
with  -wyj-  from  the  Cardinal  form).  The  Adverb  is  quinquies, 
older  qninquiefis,  on  which  see  §  56,  the  Adjective  quinqul-plex  [or 
with  'CH'  for  -quU'  (eh.  iv.  §  137)  qvincU'])lex\y  rarely  quhiciiplus  or 
qvinqvipb(9 ;  the  Distributive  qnlnns  for  ^quinc-nus  (ch.  iv.  §  157). 

§  66.  Quinque.  The  long  quantity  of  the  t  of  quinque  is  attested  by  the 
use  of  the  tall  form  of  the  letter  on  inscriptions  (for  instances,  see  Christiansen, 
de  Apicibus,  pp.  45-46.  On  Vulg.  Lat.  cinque  (Ital.  cinque,  Fr.  cinq,  &c.  , 
see  ch.  iv.  §  x63\ 
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§  67.  Six.  Lat.  sex  points  to  I.-Eur.  ^seks  or  *^6k8  (iV.  S,  i. 
vii.  73),  as  Greek  ?f,  Fi^  to  *swet8  or  *^wet8  (cf .  Zend  xSvaS,  O.  Ir. 
se  and  *fe,  W.  chwech).  The  Ordinal  sextus  has  -st-  in  Umbro- 
Oscan,  e.  g.  Umbr.  sestentasiaru ;  Sestius  is  a  dialectal  byf orm 
of  Sextius.  The  Adverb  is  sexies^  older  sexiens  (see  §  56) ;  the 
Distributive  s^tis  for  ^s^-nus  (as  luna  for  lux-na^  eh.  iv.  §  162). 

§  68.  Seven.  I.-Eur.  *s6ptm  (O.  Ind.  saptA,  Arm.  evt'n, 
Gk.  iirriy  O.  Ir.  secht,W.  saith,  Goth,  sibun ;  cf.  Lith.  septyn-i), 
Lat,  septeniy  with  Ordinal  *8eptmo-  (O.  Ind.  saptam&-,  Gk, 
tfibofios,  Pruss.  septmas  and  sepmas),  Lat.  sepftmus,  older  se2JtU' 
mns.    The  Distributive  sepfenus  stands  for  ^septen-no-  (ch.  ii.  §  1 3 o). 

In  later  Latin  we  find  tt  for  pt,  e.  g.  Settemhris  (C  /.  L.  xi. 
2885,  Setebres  4075) ;  cf.  Ital.  sette,  Settembre.  In  Compounds 
we  find  the  stem  septem-^  e.g.  septempMdlis  Plant.,  septemplex 
Virg.,  septemgemmus  Catull.,  but  Septi'Tnontivm^  and  on  the 
restored  Columna  Rostrata  septe-reftmas  [CI.L.  i.  195);  septii- 
ennU  Plant.,  &c.  (cf.  septud-ginid^  below),  for  '^septitm-ennis, 
shows  the  usual  weakening  of  unaccented  e  before  w  to  7^,  and 
the  same  loss  between  vowels  of  final  m  of  the  first  member  of 
a  compound  as  is  seen  in  circu{m)ire^  &c.  (ch.  iii.  §§  18  and  52). 

§  69.  Eight.  The  O.-lnd.  Dual  form  *ofct6(u),  cleverly 
explained  by  Fick  as  '  the  two  sets  of  pointed '  (i.  e.  the  fingers, 
without  the  thumbs^  of  both  bands),  from  the  root  ak-,  ok-,  *  to 
be  sharp,  pointed'  (O.  Ind.  a|ta  and  astau.  Arm.  ut'^  Gk.  dnrdy 
O.  Ir.  ocht,  W.  wyth,  Goth,  ah  tan,  Lith.  astu-n-1)  is  in  Latin 
octo,  with  Ordinal  octavus  (cf.  Osc.  Uhtavis  'Octavius')  for 
^oclovus  (ch.  iv.  §  1 6),  and  Distributive  octd-nus.  In  later  Latin  cf 
became  U,  Ottobres  C.  /.  L,  xi.  2537  (cf.  Ital.  otto,  Ottobre),  and 
the  final  -5  is  shortened,  like  every  final  -0  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Empire,  e.  g.  oct6  Mart.  vii.  53. 10.  In  Compounds  it  is  treated  as 
an  0-stem,  e.  g.  octU-plus,  ocfu-plex,  octt-pe^^  oct-ejinis, 

§  70.  Nine.  I.-Eur.  *n6wn  (O.  Ind.  n&va,  Gk.  ivvia  for 
*iv'V€Fa  (?),  O.  Ir.  noi,  W.  naw,  Goth,  niun ;  cf.  Lith.  devyn-i 
with  d-  instead  of  n-)  is  in  Latin  novem  with  ov  regularly  enough 
for  -ew-  as  in  Celtic  (ch.  iv.  §  10),  but  with  -eni  instead  of  the 
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nonnal  -en.  The  proper  Nasal  appears  in  the  Ordinal  nonitSj 
older  noino^  (if  the  Dvenos  inscription  is  rightly  read  dietwine^ 
on  the  ninth  day),  from  ^ndvdno-^  where  the  3  is  difficult  to 
explain^  though  it  seems  to  have  a  parallel  in  non  for  noeu(iim). 
Failing  this  explanation^  we  may  suppose  that  *nouno-  or 
*nownno-  was  the  I.-Eur.  form,  with  the  O-grade  of  the  root, 
and  understand  Lat.  o  as  an  expression  of  I.-Eur.  ou  as  in  rodu^, 
&c.  (ch.  iv.  §  41).  (On  nondinum  and  noundinuniy  old  spellings 
of  nundtnum,  for  *no{v)endmum,  from  noveni  and  the  root  din-, 
seen  in  O.  SI.  dint,  '  a  day/  see  ch.  iv.  §  44.)  Umbr.  nuvimo- 
shows  the  form  rather  to  be  expected  in  Latin,  ^not^mo- 
(O.  Ind.  navamd-),  but  in  Pelign.  we  have  Novnis  'Nonius.' 
The  Adverb  is  novies  (Umbr.  nuvis) ;  the  Distributive  uovenus 
from  *Hoven-nO'  (ch.  ii.  §  130). 

§  71.  Ten.  I.-Eur.  *d6km  (O.  Ind.  da&t,  Arm.  tasn,  Gk.  fi^'jca, 
O.  Ir.  deich,  W.  deg,  Goth,  taihim  ;  cf.  Lith.  deszim-t,  O.  SI. 
des^-tt),  Lat.  decern^  with  Ordinal  dSclmtis  (O.  Ind.  dasam^-)  (cf . 
the  proper  name  Decius),  Adverb  decies^  and  Distributive  denns 
for  which  we  should  expect  *decenus  like  seplenus  (cf .  §  74). 

§  72.  Eleven  to  Nineteen.  These  Numerals  were  denoted 
in  L-Eur.  by  Compounds,  expressive  of  the  addition  of  the 
smaller  unit  to  ten.  These  Compounds  consist  of  the  two 
Numerals  themselves  (not  their  stems)  placed  together,  the 
smaller  unit  preceding  the  ten,  e.g.  I.-Eur.  *treySs-ds£3n, 
'  thirteen  '  (O.  Ind.  trdyo-daia).  The  Latin  Compounds  (in  which 
the  final  -em  of  decern  sinks  to  -im^  ch.  iii.  §  18)  are,  un-decim 
for  *un(iydecim  (on  Vulg.  Lat.  *undecim,  see  ch.  ii.  §  147),  duo^ 
deciniy  Ire-decifn  for  Hres-decim  (like  nidus  for  ^nis-du^,  ch.  iv. 
§  151),  quuUuor-decim,  quin-decim  for  *quin(que)-decim  (ch.iii.§  1 3), 
se-decim  (the  correct  spelling)  for  sex-decim  (like  luna  for  ^Inx-na^ 
ch.  iv.  §  i6a),  septem-decim,  Octo-decim  and  novem-decim  were  re- 
placed by  duO'de-vighiti^  un-de'Vigin(i  for  ^un^Vj-de-viginti^  or  by 
octo  et  decern^  decern  novem,  a  mode  of  expression  which  is  found 
in  the  other  numerals  too, e.g.  decern  duo  (Umbr.  desen-dvf  Acc,)^ 
and  which  is  used  in  Greek  exclusively  for  the  numbers  above 
twelve,  e.g.  rpcis  kol  b^Ka  and  bcKa  rpcis,  and  optionally  for 
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twelve,  b(i-b€Ka  or  biKa  bvo.  In  I. -Eur.  it  was  used  for  numbers 
above  twenty,  and  so  in  Lat.  qiiattuor  et  viginti  or  viginti  quat- 
tuor^  &c.  The  Ordinals  are  ufidecimus,  duodeeimus  (O.  Ind. 
dvadasama-),  &c. ;  the  Adverbs  uTidecies,  duodecie^,  the  Dis- 
tributives midenttSy  duddenus,  and  so  on. 

§  73.  O.  Ijat.  duovioesimus  for  class,  duo  et  cicSsitnus,  twenty-second,  is 
attested  by  an  interesting  chapter  of  the  Noctes  Atticae  (v.  4),  which  illustrates 
the  pains  taken  in  the  Imperial  period  to  secure  correct  texts  of  early  authors. 
G^Ilius  there  tells  us  of  a  MS.  of  the  Annals  of  Fabius :  bonae  atque  sincerae 
vetustatis  libri,  quos  venditor  sine  mendis  esse  contendebat.  A  grammaticus 
who  was  asked  to  inspect  the  MS.,  on  the  absolute  correctness  of  which  the 
bookseller  was  willing  to  stake  any  amount  of  money  (grammaticus  quispiam 
de  nobilioribus,  ab  emptore  ad  8|)ectando8  libros  adhibitus,  repperisse  se  unum 
in  libro  mendum  dicebat ;  sed  contra  librarius  in  quodyis  pignus  vocabat,  si 
in  una  uspiam  littera  delictum  esset),  declared  that  duovicesimo  aniw  in  Book  iy. 
was  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  for  duo  et  vicesimo  annOy  but  was  finally  forced  to 
admit,  on  being  referred  to  other  passages  of  ancient  authors,  that  duovicesimus 
was  a  genuine  Old  Latin  form. 

§  74.  Twenty  to  Ninety.  These  Numerals  are  denoted  in 
I.-Eur.  by  Neuter  Compounds,  '  two  decades,'  '  three  decades,* 
&c.,  the  word  for  'decade*  being  *dekm-t-,  changed  in  Compo- 
sition into  *(d)Imit-  [or  *(d)komt-  ? ;  cf .  Greek  -kovt-  in  30-90, 
Tpid-Kovra,  T€<r<rapi'KovTay  or  T^Tpii-KOVTay  &c.,  which  suggests 
that  this  is  the  plural  stem,  the  other  the  dual].  In  Lat.  m-gtut'i 
vl'  is  probably  Neut.  Dual  Nom.  of  I.-Eur.  *wi-;  the  -gintl^ 
with  I  for  ?  owing  to  the  popular  accentuation  ^mgentl^  ^tHgenta^ 
^quadrdgenfUy  &c.,  which  takes  its  g  apparently  through  influence 
of  the  d  of  I.-Eur.  *(d)kmt-  (but  vicenmtt^;  so  Alb.  -zet,  *  a  gross,* 
points  to  g  not  k),  is  also  Neut.  Dual  Nom.  In  tri-giutd 
the  frJ-  is  Neut.  Plur.  Nom.  of  the  I.-Eur.  stem  *tri-,  the  -giufd 
shows  the  original  quantity  of  the  Neut.  Plur.  suflix,  which  has 
by  the  time  of  the  earliest  literature  been  shortened  in  Nouns, 
&c.  to  'U  (ch.  iii.  §  43).  In  qiiadrd-gintd  the  quadra-  (on  the 
form  of  the  stem,  see  §  63)  may  correspond  to  Gk.  r^rpia-  of 
T€Tp<i-KovTa  (see  ch.  iv.  §  92),  or  may  have  the  Neut.  Plur.  ending 
-J,  an  ending  assumed  by  quinque,  sex,  sepferfi^  novem  in  a  somewhat 
haphazard  way  in  the  Compounds  quiuqud-ginta,  sexd-gmta^ 
geptud-ginta  (for  *8eptu{m)dginta ;  see  above  on  septueunUy  §  68), 
uond-gintay  while  odd  in  octogiuta  retains  its  ordinary  form.  The 
Ordinals  are  formed  with  the  suflix  -tmo-  or  -t®mo-  (ch.  v.  §  14), 

E  e 
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e.g.  vicesimus,  older  vicensumus  (this  spelling  is  more  frequent 
than  vigesimus)  for  ^vi^cettt-inmuSy  tricesmus  and  trigesimus^ 
older  -efisumns  for  ^tri-cmf-tumus  (O.  Ind.  tri-Sat-tam^-) ;  the 
Adverbs  are  vlcies,  older  -^w,  tncieSy  older  -^fw  (sometimes 
trlgies\  like  decies,  older  -^w*  (§  56) ;  the  Distributives  vichiu4i 
(with  byform  vigenus)^  fr'icmus  (with  b}^orm  fngenns),  &c.,  not 
like  the  abnormal  denns^  but  like  ^dechnia  (§  71). 

§  75.  Viginti,  &o.  Kt^'n^t  is  spelt  veiginti  {C.I.  L.  i.  1194  ;  x.  6009),  but  the 
ei  may  merely  indicate  i,  for  the  inscriptions  are  not  of  great  antiquity  :ch.  i. 
§  9).  The  late  spelling  vigenti  (C.  I.  L.  y.  1645,  &c.)  points  to  viginti  (cf.  quitiqua- 
genta  xii.  483,  and  other  examples  of  'getUa  quoted  in  A.  L,  L.  vii.  69-70).  In 
Lat-e  and  Vulgar  Latin  the  g  was  dropped  (ch.  ii.  §  94),  whence  the  form 
vinti  ;  e.  g.  Wilm.  569  : 

et  menses  septem  diebus  cum  vinti  duobus; 

cf.  Sard,  vinti,  Ital.  venti,  &c.  The  same  thing  happened  to  triginta^  producing 
the  form  trierUa  (C.  /.  L.  xii.  5399,  &c.),  and  in  Romance,  Sard,  trinta,  Ital. 
trenta,  &c. ;  also  to  quadraginki  (a  hexameter  line  on  a  late  epitaph  ends, 
quadragint&  per  annos,  vi.  28047),  which  had  become  quar(r)agitUa  (Fabretti, 
iv.  134),  whence  Ital.  quaranta,  Fr.  quaitinte.  On  the  accentuation  of  these 
three  numerals,  see  ch.  iii.  §  ti.  4.  S^ti^igintd  is  the  scansion  required  in 
metrical  epitaphs  (C.  I.  L.  vi.  23251.  29436) .  Its  analogy  produced  in  Mediaeval 
Latin  the  form  octuagintaf  which  found  its  way  into  some  early  editions  of 
Latin  authors  (Skutsch,  Forxh.  i.  24).  Odaginia  occurs  sometimes  in  the  Edict 
of  Diocletian  (C.  /.  L.  iii.  pp.  810,  81 1 )  and  elsewhere  (see  A.  L.  L,  vii.  70%  (For 
other  examples  of  the  scansion  -gintd  in  late  poetry,  see  Neue,  ii^  p.  390.'', 

§  76.  The  Hundreds.  The  I.-Eur.  expression  for  100  was 
apparently  'a  decade  of  decades'  (like  the  Compound  later 
evolved  in  Gothic,  taihunte-hund  (?)),  viz.  *(d)kmt6m,  probably 
an  old  Gen.  Plur.  of  the  stem  *detmt  (§  46),  treated  as  a  Nom., 
like  seslertium,  -i  Gen.  for  mille  ^estertium,  'a  thousand  of 
sesterces,*  in  Latin.  This  explains  why  the  full  form,  and  not 
the  mere  stem,  is  used  in  Compounds  in  Greek  and  Latin  (e,  g. 
^Karo/x-/3iy,  iKaroy-x^V^ffj  cefitiim-plex,  cenltim-gemhins,  cetUnm- 
pofidium) ;  though  some  prefer  to  regard  *(d)tmt6m  as  Nom. 
Sg.  of  a  Neut.  O-stem,'  a  decade,'  just  as  O.  Ind,  da§ati-  means, 
(1)  a  decade,  (2)  a  hundred,  i. e.  *a  decade  (of  decades').  The 
d  of  *(d)kmt<5m  shows  its  influence  in  Latin  in  the  presence  of 
g,  instead  of,  or  along  with  c,  in  the  expressions  for  the  various 
hundreds.  In  O.  Lat.  we  find  Neuter  Compounds,  dUcetUum 
(with  dtl-  the  weak  stem  of  I.-Eur.  dwe-,  a  bjrform  of  dwT-, 
§  v59)^  tre-ceiitum  (with  I.-Eur.  tre-,  a  byform  of  tri-,  §   61), 
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nongenium^  &c.,  used  with  the  Genitive  of  the  thing  specified, 
e.  g.  argenti  sescentuniy  Lucil.  xxx.  %2  M. ;  but  these  Neuter 
Compounds,  when  referring  not  to  a  mass,  but  to  a  number  of 
individual  things^  became  in  course  of  time  declined  as  Adjec- 
tives, du'Centi  -ae  a,  tri-cmfi  -ae  -a,  e.  g.  trecentae  causae  Plant, 
(cf .  nong^ttfus,  Plin.  xxxiii.  2.  31).  (So  in  Greek  YO-stem  Adjec- 
tives were  formed,in  Att.  -ico<rtot(with  -o-i-  for  -ti-),  in  Dor.  -kotioi.) 
They  formed  their  Numeral  Adverbs,  Adjectives,  and  Distribu- 
tives by  analogy  of  the  tens,  e.  g.  trScent-ies  (like  tncies\  tricent- 
enmus  (like  trzcesimus),  trScent-eni  (like  trlceni).  The  forms  quin^ 
genii  [ior^quinc-genti^  ch.iv.  §  157),  septin-genti  [ior^septem-gentiy 
^septen-genti  like  tingo  for  *tengOy(AL,  iv.  §  1 1), apparently  influenced 
quadrin^enti  (for  earlier  quadr^-genti),  ocHn-genti,  and  even  nonin- 
genii  (beside  the  usual  non-genti).  Ses-centi  for  *9€{c)9-centi 
obeys  the  same  phonetic  law  as  disco  for  *di(cysco  (cf .  di^ic-i ; 
see  ch.  iv.  §  157.  3). 

§  77.  Centum,  &o.  The  stem  *cenUi-  (-6)  appears  in  centi-ceps  Hor.,  cerUi- 
mdnttfHor.,  ceniupMa  (and  centum-peda)  Plin.,  &c.,  but  cerUom-  in  cerUunqxmdium 
Plant.,  Cato,  centumplex  Plant.  Pers.  560,  cenium'gimimis  Virg.,  &o.,  so  that  the 
latter  is  the  older  formation.  For  examples  of  ducentum,  &c.,  with  Gton.,  from 
the  older  writers  and  in  legal  phraseology,  see  Neue,  ii'.  p.  398.  The  usage  is 
confined  to  phrases  like  ducentum  auriy  argenH,  n'nt,  &c. ;  Plautus  has  ducetiti 
-ae  -Gy  kc.y  as  in  classical  Latin.  A  transitional  construction  is  seen  in  C.  J.  L, 
iy.  1 136  nongen/um  taberruiej  nine  hundred  shops.  As  to  the  form  of  the  several 
numerals ;  duocenti  is  found  in  the  late  Latin  of  the  Itala  ;  quadrigerUi  is  the 
Plautine  form,  though  the  MSS.  have  usually  (not,  however,  universally  in 
Bacch,  1 183)  changed  it  to  quadringenti ;  for  the  second  syllable  is  always  short, 
and  the  Breves  Breviantes  Law  is  inoperative  when  a  Mute  and  Liquid  follow 
the  short  vowel,  so  that  -dri-  not  -drtn-  must  have  been  the  second  syllable  of 
the  word  used  in  Plautus'  day ;  quadrigentij  quadrigenuSy  &c.  are  probably  also 
the  classical  forms  (Neue,  ii^  p.  297),  but  on  Mon.  Ancyr.  iii.  8  quadringenos ;  of 
quingentwn  Festus  tells  us  that  the  pronunciation  before  his  time  was  qU^ncentum 
i^Fest.  338.  19  Th.  *  quincentum  '  et  producta  prima  syllaba,  et  per  c  litteram 
usurpant  antiqui,  quod  postca  levins  visum  est,  ita  ut  nunc  dicimus,  pronun- 
tiari) ;  Mscenfi  is  the  correct  spelling,  not  aexcenti  (see  Neue,  ii'.  p.  997) ;  septigenti 
for  septingenti  occurs  on  the  Edict  of  Diocletian  ;  noningenti  is  a  late  and  rare 
form  (see  Neue,  2.  c);  Caper  censures  the  form  noncenti  (104.  i  EL  nongentos 
non  *  noncentos '  dicendum  est),  and  it  seems  to  be  the  rule  that  after  n  the 
voiced  ((/),  and  not  the  unvoiced  ;cj  guttural  is  used  in  these  words. 

§  78.  The  ThousandB.  The  Latin  mil/e,  in  O.  Lat.  a  declin- 
able Neuter  Noon  taking  a  Genitive  of  the  things  specified,  e.g. 
mille  Aomin  urn  occi^Hfury  inilli  (Abl.)  pass  urn  vicerit,  is  probably 
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unconnected  with  the  Gk,  xiKioi,  Lesb.  xcAXtot,  from  *ghftslio- 
Adj.,  and  the  O.  Ind.  sa-hdsram  from  ^sm-ghSslom,  a  Neuter 
Noun-compound,  of  which  the  first  part  is  the  root  sem-,  *  one,' 
literally  '  one  thousand,^  as  Gk.  I-kotoj;  for  *a-icoroi;  (?),  *  one 
hundred,*  *  one  (decade)  of  decades  (?).'  [Some  suppose  that  it 
represents  an  original  *sm-/iesli,  '  one  thousand,'  and  that  this 
became  '^melle,  ^t/tele,  as  ^quaslua  (cf.  qudsillui)  became  qudlns 
(older  qualltut,  ch.  iv.  §  162,);  the  Plural  *melia  becoming  milia  as 
*Plenius  became  Phnius  (ch.  iv.  §  7).  O.  Ir.  mile  would  then  be 
a  loanword  from  Latin,  for  I.-Eur.  sm-  would  remain  in  Irish.] 
It  is  cognate  with  the  Celtic  word  for  '  thousand  '  (O.  Ir.  mile, 
W.  mil),  just  as  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  numerals  are  cognate, 
Goth.  ]7usundi  F.,  Lith.  tukstantis,  O.  SI.  tys^Sta  or  tysqsta  F. 

For  the  thousands,  the  units  dvo^  tria,  &c.  are  prefixed  in  Latin 
as  separate  words,  duo  milia  (on  the  spelling  milia  beside  mi/le^ 
see  ch.  ii.  §  127),  fria  milia^  &c.  The  Ordinals  and  Adverbs  are 
formed  like  those  of  the  hundreds,  mill-eHmiis^  milies^  &e.,  like 
cent-esimus,  cenUies. 

§  70.  MiUe.  Gellius  (i.  16)  quotes  a  number  of  passages  to  show  that  Cicero, 
as  weU  as  the  older  writers  of  the  Republic,  used  mQle  as  a  Neuter  Singular 
Noun,  e.  g.  Cic.  Mil.  53  mille  hominum  versabatur.  So  miUe  pasnuum  (earlier 
pa88um\  a  mile.  [Other  examples  are  giveu  by  Neue,  ii'.  p.  303,  to  which  add 
Plaut.  Bacch,  928  millf  (MSS.  mille)  cum  numero  n^uium].  In  the  spelling 
meilia  (probably  for  meilliaj  for  double  consonants  are  written  single  on  this 
inscription,  e.g.  redideij  tahelarios)  of  CI.L.  i.  551  (Lucania,  13a  B.C.),  the  et 
may  indicate  merely  the  long  t-sound.  Lucilius  (ix.  ai  M.)  seems  also  to 
recommend  ei  in  both  singular  and  plural  (cf.  ch.  i.  §  9)  (so  metVe  in  the 
Ambrosian  Palimpsest,  Plaut.  Stick.  587). 


S  80.  The  Numerals  in  Bomance.  The  Cardinals  are  mostly  retained, 
though  dUcentif  &c.  have  become  Fr.  deux  cents,  Span,  doscientos,  &c.  But 
only  Italian  keeps  the  Ordinals  unchanged,  primo,  secondo,  terzo,  quarto, 
&c.  French  has  premier  for  pflmusj  and  for  the  others  uses  the  suffix  -i^me. 
Spanish  has  primero  (like  French)  for  primitSf  tercero  (with  the  same  suffix) 
for  iertius,  and  uses  for  nSnus  noveno  (the  Lat  Distributive  nSv€nus)f  and 
similarly  for  d^mus  deceno.  (For  a  fuller  account  see  Meyer- L€ibke,  Rom. 
Oram.  ii.  pp.  590  sqq.) 


CHAPTEK    VIL 


THE   PRONOUNS. 


§  1.  I.  THE  PERSONAL  PBONOUNS  AND  THE  RE- 
FLEXIVE. 1.  Sing.  Latin  eg^^  O.  Lat.  fgo  represents  I-Eur. 
*Sg6  (Gk.  iyfi)y  of  which  byforms  were  *eg6  (Goth,  ik,  Lith.  esz 
and  ^sz),  *eg6m  (Gk.  iytiv),  *egSm  (O.  SI.  aztl ;  cf.  O.  Ind.  ah&m 
with  Aspirate  instead  of  Media).  It  is  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  particle  -met^  e.  g.  egomef^  miAmef^  and  in  certain  of  its 
cases  by  the  particle  -pf^i^  20),  e.  g.  mihipte^  while  in  the  Accusa- 
tive we  find  the  Pronoun  doubled  for  emphasis,  meme.  For  the 
Genitive,  met  is  used,  apparently  the  Gen.  Sg.  Neut.  of  the  Posses- 
sive, '  of  mine/  but  in  O.  Lat.  we  have  nns  (with  the  Gen.  §8- 
sufBx  ?) ;  for  the  Dative  mMl  (mi)  for  *mehei  or  ^mehoi,  with  the 
I.-Eur.  Locative  ending  (Umbr.  me^e ;  cf.  O.  Ind.  mdhy-am)  and 
with  m^'  instead  of  m?-  because  of  the  Pronoun's  want  of  accent 
(ch.  iii.  §  18)  j  for  the  Accusative  O.  Lat.  w^r/,  by  the  time  of 
Terence  always  me^  owing  to  the  Latin  phonetic  law  that  final  fl 
was  lost  after  a  long  vowel  (ch.  ii.  §  J37) ;  this  d  is  either  the 
Ablative  d,  with  a  strange  confusion  between  Ace.  and  Abl. 
functions  (so  in  Engl.  *  him '  Dat.  has  become  Ace),  or  the  I.- 
Eur, particle  -id,  often  used  in  the  Veda  to  strengthen  Pronouns, 
^fffe-id  (cf.  Dor.  Gk.  ifx^C  Ace.  for  *ifx€'ib  ?),  just  as  the  particle 
*^6  is  used  to  distinguish  the  Ace.  in  Teutonic  (Goth,  mi-k. 
Germ,  mich;  cf.  Gk.  ifx4-y€);  for  the  Ablative,  O.  Lat.  med 
from  I.-Eur.  *med  (cf .  O.  Ind.  mid  from  I.-Eur.  *m8d),  which 
with  med  Ace,  became  me  in  the  second  cent.  b.  c;  the  Locative 
[I.-Eur.  *mei  or  *moi,  O,  Ind.  (Vedic)  me  Loc,  used  also  as 
Gen.  and  Dat.,  Gk.  t^ol  Dat.]  and  Instnmiental  (perhaps  I.-Eur. 
*me  or  *md)  cannot  be  identified  in  Latin.  On  the  affix  -gh- 
of  miAi,  see  ch.  x.  §  i. 
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§  2.  Egd  is  the  invariable  scansion  of  classical  poetry,  and  the  almost 
invariable  scansion  of  Plautus  and  the'  early  Dramatists ;  eg6  is  found  occa- 
sionally in  late  poetry  (Neue,  ii*.  p.  346),  where  it  may  possibly  be  influenced 
by  Gk.  iy^f  and  in  Plautus  (e.  g.  Pom,  1185),  &c.,  where  it  must  be  a  relic  of 
the  older  quantity  (Klotz,  AUrom,  Metriky  p.  51  ;  MQller,  Plaut,  Pros,  p.  30),  not 
yet  shortened  by  the  Breves  Breviantes  Law  (ch.  iii.  §  4a).  The  preponder- 
ance of  the  shortened  form  is  due  to  the  enclitic  character  of  the  word  (even 
egdfnet)^  for  Lat.  ego  cannot  represent  I. -Eur.  *eg6y  if  final  6  became  e  in 
Latin  (ch.  iii.  §  37}.  Mihipte  is  quoted  ftY)m  Cato  by  Fest.  144.  iiTh.  ;  Paul. 
Fest.  145.  5 ;  mepte  occurs  in  Plaut.  Men,  1059  • 

quin  oertissumumst 
m^pte  potius  fieri  seruom,  quam  te  umquam  emittim  manu. 

For  examples  of  meme  Ca  somewhat  doubtful  foi-m).  see  Neue,  ii'.  p.  355.     Mis 
Gen.  is  quoted  by  Priscian  from  Ennius  {A.  145  M.) : 

iugens  cura  mis  cum  concordibus  aequiperare, 

and  probably  occurs  in  Plaut.  in  Poen.  1188,  beginning:  rebus  mis  agundis 
(anapaestic),  and  in  other  passages,  though  the  MSS.  have  usually  changed 
it  to  the  more  familiar  mei.  It  is  often  mentioned  as  an  O.  Lat.  form  by  the 
grammarians  (see  the  references  in  Neue,  ii^  p.  347),  and  may  represent  an 
original  *mds,  as  Saluiis  is  in  O.  Lat.  ticUutes  (ch.  vi.  §  17).  For  the  Dative,  we 
have  on  old  inscriptions  mihei  (C.  I.  L,  i.  1016.  1377),  and  with  e  to  express 
the  et-diphthong  (of.  ch.  iv.  §  3a)  mihe  (i.  1049).  A  still  older  form  mehe  (^cf. 
mefii  Plaut.  Men.  925  (P.))  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (i.  5.  ai  nam 
*  mehe '  pro  mi  apud  antiques  tragoediarum  praecipue  scriptores  in  veteribua 
libris  invenimus),  though,  if  we  retain  the  MSS.  reading  ^  pro  me,'  we  must 
suppose  mehe  to  be  a  mere  graphic  expression  of  mf,  as  in  Umbrian  a  long 
vowel  is  indicated  by  repeating  it  and  inserting  h,  e.  g.  comohota  *  commCta  * 
(whether  this  was  a  Latin  practice  is  doubtful,  see  ch.  ii.  §  56).  The  final  vowel 
of  mihij  &c.  had  quite  become  a  short  vowel  in  Quintilian's  time,  and  is 
described  by  him  in  the  phrase  commonly  applied  to  f,  as  ^  a  sound  between 
e  and  «"  (see  ch.  ii.  §  x6) ;  and  even  in  Plautus  and  the  early  Dramatists  tnihi 
is  the  usual  scansion  (Leppermann,  De  correptioney  p.  9).  1ft At  is  often  contracted 
to  ml,  as  nihil  to  nil  (ch.  ii.  §  58),  so  that  we  have  side  by  side  in  Plautus 
divergent  treatments  of  this  Dative,  such  as  (x)  dissyllabic  mihi,  e,  g.  True,  77 
Nam  mihi  haec  m^retrix,  &c.,  (a)  the  same  with  elision,  e.g.  Stick,  427  mih(i) 
expedi,  (3)  monosyllabic  mt,  e.  g.  (elided)  True,  173  Sunt  m(i)  6tiam.  (^For 
instances  of  mt,  see  Neue,  ii^.  349,  and  on  Nigidius'  distinction  of  Gen.  and 
Dat.,  Gell.  xiii.  a6.) 

The  remark  of  Festus  (156.  6  Th.)  *  me  *  pro  mihi  dicebant  antiqui,  illustrated 
by  a  quotation  from  Lucilius  {inc.  98  M.) :  quae  res  me  impendet,  means,  of 
course,  merely  that  in  O.  Lat.  another  case  was  used  (in  this  example,  the 
Accusative  ;  cf.  Lucr.  i.  326  mare  quae  impendent  saxa),  where  the  classical 
construction  had  the  Dative  ;  and  similarly  vae  te  Plaut.  Asin,  481  (cf.  vae  rne 
Seneca,  Apoc,  4)  is  probably  nothing  but  an  unusual  employment  of  the  Accu- 
sative. The  Vocative  of  the  Possessive  Pronoun  wt,  e.  g.  mi  /ii,  mt  rir,  has 
been  regarded  as  a  Locative-Dative  by  some  and  compared  with  Homer's 
Itrfrifn  ftoty  the  Tragedians'  &  yuvou  /mm,  Yedic  m^  giras,  *■  my  hymns.'  But  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  byform  of  *mie  (with  imaccented  e  sunk  to  i,  ch.  iii.  §  18), 
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Aajili  may  be  of  filie  (^but  see  ch.  vi.  §  31),  for  it  is  always  joined  with  a  Voc., 
and  is  used  in  good  writers  only  with  a  masculine  noun  (with  a  Fem.  after 
Apuleius,  Neue,  ii^.  p.  368) ;  and  this  is  the  explanation  given  by  the  native 
grammarians  [see  below,  §  la  ;  thei-e  is  no  *tl  (Gk.  roi,  aoi)  nor  •si  (Gk.  ol)]. 
The  Accusative  med  is  found  on  the  very  earliest  Latin  inscriptions  which  we 
possess,  the  Praenestine  fibula  {C,  I.  L.  xiv.  4123),  with  Manios  med  flaked  Numa- 
sioiy  and  the  Dvenos  inscription  (Zvet.  1. 1.1.  285,  Rome),  with  Drewis  med/eked 
{or  feced)  ;  and  in  Plautus  mfxi  and  mP  are  doublets,  in  the  Ace.  as  in  the  Abl., 
tnP.  often  being  shortened  by  prosodical  hiatus  to  mg  before  an  initial  vowel, 
while  in  Terence  mf,  &c.  Ace,  Abl.  has  ousted  msd,  &c.  Whether  Plautine  ms 
Abl.  is  ever  an  Instrumental  form,  and  has  not  lost  a  final  -<f,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  ;  but  there  is  no  indication  of  its  being  anything  but  a  phonetic  variation 
of  an  original  mfd  (cf.  ch.  ii.  §  137).     On  mi-quidem  Plaut.,  see  ch.  iii.  §  51. 

§  8,  2  Sing.  Lat.  tu  is  from  I. -Eur.  *tu  (Horn.  Gk.  rv-rr;,  O.  Ir. 
tu,  O.  H.  G.  du,  O.  SI.  ty),  as  Dor.  Gk.  tv  from  I.-Eur.  *ttl.  In 
the  oblique  cases  the  I.-Eur.  stem  was  *twg  (or  *tw8)  and  *tS  (or 
*t6),  &c.  [e.  g.  Gk.  <r€  for  Cret.  rFi,  O.  Ind.  (Ved.)  tva  Instr., 
tve  Loc.,  te  Dat.,  Gen.],  often  enlarged  by  an  affix  -bh-,  like  the 
-gh-  of  the  I  Sing.  Pron.  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  tu-bhyam  Dat.).  For  the 
Genitive  in  Latin  the  Gen.  Sg.  Neut.  of  the  Possessive  is  used, 
tviy  *  of  thine '  (see  above,  on  mel)^  and  a  Gen.  //>  (?  ti^t)  appears 
in  O.  Lat. ;  for  the  Dative,  filn,  older  fidei,  for  *tebhei  (Umbr. 
tefe ;  of.  Pruss.  tebbei),  with  ft-  for  te-  owing  to  its  unaccented 
character;  for  the  Ace,  as  for  the  Abl.,  O.  Lat.  leff ;  in  the 
earliest  literature  ted  and  fe  appear  as  '  doublets '  (like  med  and 
miy  §  ^),  but  by  the  middle  of  the  second  cent.  b.  c.  ted  is  out  of 
use  ;  the  Locative  and  Instrumental  cannot  be  identified  in  Latin. 
A  strengthened  form  of  the  Nom.  is  tu-f?,  of  the  Ace.  and  Abl. 
fre-ld ;  and  with  addition  of  the  particle  -m^f  we  find  tu'ft-met' 
(cf.  ch.  iii.  §  39),  fM-mei,  te-met, 

§  4.     Tis  (like  mts,  §  2)  is  attested  for  O.  Lat.  by  the  grammarians  (see 
Neue,  ii^  p.  347),  and  occurs  in  Plaut.  Mil.  1033  (an  anapaestic  line): 

quia  tis  egeat,  quia  t6  careat :  ob  eiim  rem  hue  ad  te  missast, 

where,  if  we  keep  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  (the  evidence  of  the  Palimpsest  is 
wanting),  we  must  scan  fls,  unlike  mis.  (Shall  we  read  quia  tis  ea  egeat  ?)  ; 
Trin.  343  m  tis  alioa  miserecU  ^so  in  the  Palimpsest,  but  the  other  MSS.  have 
changed  the  unfamiliar  form  to  <«i),  and  possibly  elsewhere  (see  Neue,  I.  c. 
and  add  Plaut.  Cist  457)  The  Dative  is  spelt  tibcij  C.  L  L,  i.  54a.  1453,  but 
tihe  in  all  the  MSS.  of  Varro  R.R.  iii.  7.  11,  and  in  C.  1.  L.  i.  33  lone  of  the 
Scipio  epitaphs  in  Satumian  metre,  c.  180  b.c).  The  Acc.  is  spelt  (9  (probably 
with  elision)  on  the  same  epitaph : 

quilr«»  lubens  t(e)  in-grfnnlum.  Scfpio,  r6cipit. 
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Tu-met  is  not  allowed  by  Priscian  (i.  p.  591.  5  H.\     An  example  of  tute  is  the 
famous  alliterative  line  of  Ennius  {A.  108  M.)  : 

O  Tite  tute  Tati  tibi  tanta  tyranne  tulisti. 

(For  other  examples  of  tifiey  tutimet,  tibimet,  kc,  see  Neue,  ii'.  pp.  361  sqq. ;  on 
tUquidemf  tSquidemy  see  above,  ch.  iii.  $  51.) 

The  Umbro-Oscan  forms  for  the  Accusative  (and  Nom.?)  point  to  an 
original  tiom  (from  *twiom  as /io  from  */ufio  ;  or  with  1  for  I.-Eur.  H  ?),  Umbr. 
tiom  and  tioy  Osc.  tiium  ; usually  taken  as  Nom.)> 

§  5.  Beflexive.  The  I.-Eur.  stem  was  *swS  (or  *8w6)  and  *s§ 
(or  *86),  &c.  (e.g.  O.  Ind.  svA-,  'own/  Goth,  sves,  O.  SI.  svojl; 
Goth,  si-k  Ace.,  O.  SI.  sebe  Dat.),  often  with  the  same  affix  as 
2  Sg.  *twS,  *te  (see  above),  viz.  -bh-.  The  Latin  Gen.  is  sul,  the 
Gen.  Sg.  Neut.  of  the  Possessive  (like  mei^  Ud ;  see  above),  the 
Dat.  Mi  for  *sebhei  (Pelign.  sefri,  Osc.  sifei ;  cf .  Pruss.  sebbei), 
with  n-  for  (te-  owing  to  the  unaccented  use  of  the  Reflexive ;  the 
Ace.  and  Abl.  se  (O.  Lat.  sed,  which  went  out  of  use  with  mecfy 
ted^  §  2),  often  doubled  for  emphasis,  sese.  The  particle  -met  is 
added  for  the  same  purpose  to  se^  sibi,  viz.  semel,  sibimet.  Se-pse 
is  read  in  Cic.  Rep.  iii.  8.  1 2  :  quae  omnis  magis  quam  sepse 
diligit. 

§  6.  The  spelling  sibei  is  found  on  C.  1.  L.  i.  38  (an  Elegiac  Scipio  epitaph, 
c.  130  B.  c.)  ut  sibei  me  e.sse  creatum  Laetentur ;  i.  196  (the  S.  C.  Bacch.  of 
186  B.  c.)  ;  i.  198  (the  Lex  Repetundarum  of  123-132  b.  c.)  ;  i.  aoo  (the  Lex 
Agraria  of  iii  b.  c.)  ;  i.  205  (the  Lex  Ruhria  of  49  b.  c),  &c.  ;  the  spelling  at  &« 
was  found  (with  quase)  hy  Quint,  (i.  7.  24)  in  several  MSS.  (sed  an  hoc  voluerint 
auctores  neacio),  and  was  affected  by  Livy  (T.  Livium  ita  his  usum  ex  Pediano 
comperi,  qui  et  ipse  eum  sequebatur).  Liyy's  spelling  was  probably  designed 
to  express  short  unaccented  t,  the  sound  which  the  grammai'ians  describe  as 
being  *  between  an  e  and  an  t"  :see  ch.  ii.  §  16).  SiU  (like  mihtj  tibi)  is  the 
usual  scansion  in  Plautus  and  the  early  Dramatists,  but  sibi  is  by  no  meanft 
rare,  and  is  normal  in  the  phrase  sutis  sibt,  ^  his  very  own  '  (so  meu^  mihi).  e.  g. 
suo  sibi  gladio  himc  jugulo  ;  of.  O.  SI.  pisachf  svoj§  si  rS^i,  ^  scribebant  siiam 
sibi  linguam ').  There  is  no  Genitive  form  in  O.  Lat,  *ai8y  corresponding  to 
miSf  iis  (Priscian  ii.  p.  2.  29  H.).  -Serf,  Ace,  occurs  on  the  S.  C.  Bacch.,  of 
186  B.  c.  {C.  I,  L.  i.  196  inter  serf),  and  on  the  Lex  Bantina  of  133-118  b.  c. 
i.  197  aptul  sed :  along  with  sese^  seese) ;  sesed  on  the  inscr.  of  the  Faliscan 
cooks  (Zvet.  /.  /.  /.  72  a).  Sese  is  much  more  frequent  than  nOtne  and  tfts, 
(For  examples  of  its  use,  see  Neue,  ii'.  p.  355.) 

The  Oscan  Ace.   is  siom  (cf.  above,  §  4,  on  Umbro-Osc.  tiom  *te'),  the 
Umbrian  Dat.  seso. 

§  7.  1  Plup.  Of  the  two  I.-Eur.  stems,  *wS-  (or  *w5-)  (e.  g. 
O.  Ind.  vay-dm  Nom.,  Goth,  veis,  Engl,  we,  Lith.  vi-du  Dual, 
O.  SI.  vS)  and  *nS-  (or  *n6-)  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  nas,  the  enclitic  Gen., 
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Dat.,  Acc.>  O.  Ir.  nl,  Goth,  uns  for  *ns,  Engl,  us,  O.  SI.  nastl ; 
Gk.  vm  Dual,  O.  SI.  na;  with  weak  grade  ns-  and  an  affix 
-smS-  in  O.  Ind.  oblique  cases,  asman  Ace.,  asmabhis  Instr.,  &e., 
Lesb.  Gk.  i/m/xe;,  Att.  fifx€U),  the  latter  appears  in  Latin  nos  Ace. 
(Zend  na  Ace).  Nos  is  also  the  Nominative  form.  The  .Gen.  is 
noatrMm  (O.  Lat.  nostrorum,  ^arum)  and  fiostriy  the  Gen.  Plur.  and 
the  Gen.  Sg.  Neut.  of  the  Possessive,  *  of  ours,'  the  Gen.  PL 
being  used  when  the  idea  of  plurality  was  specially  prominent, 
e.  g.  omnium  nostrum^  pars  nostrum,  but  amicus  nostri ;  the  Dat., 
Abl.  is  nobis  (earlier  no-bei-s),  apparently  with  the  plural  suffix  s 
added  to  a  case  suffix  like  that  of  Dat.  Sg.  libei,  sibei ;  in  O.  Lat. 
nis  seems  also  to  have  been  used  (Paul.  Fest.  33. 6  Th.),  with  the 
ordinary  Dat.,  Abl.  Plur.  suffix  (see  ch.  vi.  §  48).  To  strengthen 
the  pronoun,  the  particle  -met  is  added ;  nosmet  (always  Nom.  in 
Plautus),  nohismet, 

§  8.  Enos  Ace.  is  found  in  the  ancient  Hymn  of  the  Arval  Brothei*s,  pi-eserved 
in  a  carelessly  written  inscription,  containing  the  minutes  of  the  Priesthood 
for  the  year  ai8  a.  d.  (C.  /.  L.  i.  a8)  :  enos,  Lases,  iuuatey  and  enos,  Marmor^  iuuato. 
If  the  lines  have  Saturnian  rhythm,  the  accent  must  fall  on  the  first  syllable 
ofenoa  (see  ch.  ii.  $  141,  p.ia8  n.)  : 

^nos,  LiUes,  iuu^te  .  .  . 
^nos,  Milrmor,  iuudto ; 

but  this,  and  indeed  every  fact  about  the  lines,  is  doubtful.  The  form  enos  is 
generally  explained  as  haying  a  particle  *&  prefixed  to  nos  (cf.  c-fic).  Nosmet 
is,  like  vosmet^  always  Subject  in  Plautus,  but  also  Ace.  in  Terence,  Phorm,  17a, 
and  the  classical  writers.  The  use  of  nostrum  (Partitive  Oen.  and  with  omnium) 
and  nostri  is  discussed  by  Gellius  (xx.  6).  For  instances  of  nostrmum,  -ftrum  for 
nostrum  in  Plautus,  &c.,  see  Neue,  ii'.  p.  359.  The  spelling  noibeis  is  frequent 
in  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  of  Plautus  (see  Studemund's  Index,  p.  505). 

§  9.  2  Plup.  There  are  two  l.-Eur.  stems,  *yu-  (O.  Ind.  yu- 
y&m,  Goth,  jus,  Engl,  you,  Lith.  jus;  O.  Ind.  yuvdm  Dual, 
Lith.  jti-du)  and  *we-  (or  *w8-)  (O.  Ind.  vas,  the  enclitic  Gen., 
Dat.,  AcCjPruss.  wans,  O.  SI.  vy  vasil ;  O.  Ind.  vam  Dual,  O.  SI. 
va).  The  former,  with  the  aflBx  -smS-  is  found  in  Gk.  vfi€is, 
O.  Ind.  yuSman  Ace,  yu|mabhis  Instr.,  ftc.  ;  the  latter  is 
the  stem  used  in  Latin  vos  Ace.  (Zend  va  Ace.).  Vos  is  also  the 
Nominative  form;  vestrnm  (O.  Lat.  vostrorum,  -arum)  and  vestri 
(O.  Lat.  vostri)  the  Gen.,  with  the  same  usage  and  origin  as 
nostrum  and  nostri  {see  above) ;  ro^As  is  the  Dat.,  Abl.,  older  vobeis 
(see  above  on  nobis).    The  strengthening  particle  used  is  -met : 
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vo87net  (only  Nom.  in  Plautus,  but  afterwards  Ace,  as  well), 
vobispiet;  and  -jjle  in  O.  Lat.  vqple  (Paul.  Feet.  578.  21  Th. 
'  vopte  *  pro  vos  ipsi  Cato  posuit). 

S  10.  For  examples  of  Gen.  vestrum  {vostrorum)  and  veshri,  see  Neue,  ii'. 
p.  359 ;  And  cf.  nostrumy  nostrorunty  nosiri,  above.  The  spelling  vobeia  is  extremely 
frequent  in  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  of  Plautus,  and  occurs  in  the  S.  C. 
Bacch.  (C.  I,  L,  i.  196.  39),  the  Epistula  ad  Tiburtes  of  c.  100  b.  c.  (i.  aoi),  &c. 

§  11.  II.  THE  POSSESSIVE  PBONOUNS.     In  the  I.-Eur. 

languages  there  is  a  close  connexion  between  the  Possessives  and 
the  Gen.  of  the  Personal  Pronouns.  Thus  O.  Ind.  (Vedic)  tvd-s  is 
Possessive  *  thy,*  tdva  is  Gen., '  of  thee'  (I.-Eur.  *tewS);  Dor. 
Gk.  Tfoi  is  Possessive,  rio  (I.-Eur.  *tS-sy5)  is  Gen.  Latin  tuus, 
O.  Lat.  fovo-  (I.-Eur.  *tewo-)  must  be  similarly  derived  from  the 
I.-Eur.  Gen.  *tewe,  Latin  *w«*,  O.  Lat.  sovo-  (I.-Eur.  *sSwo-) 
from  a  corresponding  Gen.  *sSwS,  while  nieus  (*meyo-)  may  come 
from  the  Locative-Genitive  *mei  (O,  Ind.  me  Gen.,  Dat.).  The 
same  connexion  is  seen  between  at  jus,  the  Gen.  of  the  Interroga- 
tive (§  13),  and  cifju^  -a  'ttm  the  Possessive  (§  23).  Some 
purists  objected  to  this  Possessive,  and  parodied  Virgil's  line 
(E.  iii.  I )  by  : 

die  mihi,  Damoeta,  ^cujum'  pecus,  anne  Latinum? 

under  the  idea  that  cujm  -a  -um  was  merely  a  vulgar  inflexion 
of  a  Gen.  suffix  -us,  treated  as  if  it  had  been  -us  of  the  Nom. 
Sing. 

Beside  the  Reflexive  Possessive  stem  *sSw6-  (Gk.  loy),  there 
was  another  I.-Eur.  form,  *sw5-  (O.  Ind.  svds,  Gk.  os  for  *arFos). 
The  latter  would  be  in  Latin  so-  (ch.  iv.  §  68),  and  appears  in 
the  O.  Lat.  forms  sam  for  suam,  sas  for  suas,  sos  for  suos,  sis  for 
suis,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Demonstrative  stem 
so-  on  the  one  hand  (O.  Lat.  sos  for  eos,  sum  for  eum,  &c.),  nor 
on  the  other  with  the  monosyllabic  stias,  snos,  suis  (pronounced 
swas,  swoSy  swis),  where,  through  the  unaccented  use  of  the  Poss., 
the  u  has  been  turned  into  a  consonant  (w)  before  a  long  vowel 
(see  ch.  ii.  §  149),  just  as  the  e  (t)  of  unaccented  meus  has  been 
turned  into  y  in  monosyllabic  nieas,  pieoSy  meiSy  med,  meo.  Mieis 
was  the  older  spelling  of  meis  (ch.  ii.  §  9),  and  in  the  Voc.  Sing. 
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Masc.  we  have,  besides  mens^  the  form  ml^  e.  g.  mijili^  mi  homo^ 
mi  vir. 

For  the  Plural  Pronouns  the  suffix  -tero-  (eh.  v.  §  16)  was  used 
(of.  Gk.  fjfU'Tcpos^  vixi'T€pos)i  I  PL  ndstei'y  2  PI.  O.  Lat.  rosier, 
which  by  the  phonetic  laws  of  Latin  (cf.  veto  from  older  vdlo, 
ch.  iv.  §  10)  became  veJtfer  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cent. 
B.  c.     [Osc.  nestro-  (?),  Umbr.  vestro-.] 

The  Gen.  Sg.  Neut.  of  these  Possessives  was  in  classical  Latin 
used  for  the  Gen.  of  the  Personal  Pronouns,  mel,  tni,  sui,  nostril 
vestriy  and,  where  the  notion  of  plurality  was  involved  (as  in 
the  Partitive  Genitive  or  with  omfiium),  the  Gen.  PI.  nostrum y 
vestrum  (in  O.  Lat.  nostrorum,  -arum,  vostrorum^  -arum)  (see  §  8). 

The  strengthening  particles  -met,  -pie  are  added  to  the  Posses- 
sives, e.  g.  meamei,  suisynet,  meapte,  suoptt,  nohirapte, 

§  12.  The  grammarians  speak  of  an  O.  Lat.  spelling  miua^  from  which  they 
derive  Voc.  mi  (as  Ladi  Voc.,  Ladiua  Nom.)  (e.  g.  Charis.  p.  159.  17  K.,  Vel. 
Long.  p.  77.  la  K. ;  other  references  in  Neue,  ii'.  p.  366),  though  the  only 
instance  which  they  quote  is  miis  in  Ter.  Heaat,  699  (probably  a  dissyllable)  : 

at  enim  istoc  nihil  est  mdgis,  Syre,  miis  nuptiis  adu^rsum, 

where  miis  (a  spelling  retained  in  the  MSS.  of  Terence),  like  niieis  (probably 
a  monosyllable)  on  a  Scipio  epitaph  of  c.  130  b.  c.  (C.  /.  L.  i.  38): 

uirtutes  generis  mieis  moribus  accumulavi, 

and  mieis  (probably  a  monosyllable)  in  Plant.  Men.  202  :  una  uiuis  mieis  mori- 
gera  m6ribu8  (probably  mieis.  True.  709,  where  the  MSS.  read  mifes)f  shows  that 
spelling  of  t  for  e  (I.-£ur.  ey)  which  was  the  i*ule  in  Republican  Latin  in  an 
unaccented  syllable  before  'ts  {•eis)j  e.  g.  ahiegnieis  (but  abiefftiea  Ace),  aesculnieia 
on  the  Lex  Parieti  Faciundo  of  105  b.  c.  (C.  1.  L.  i.  577)  (see  ch.  ii.  §  9).  [For 
other  passages  in  Plautus  where  miis  is  indicated  by  the  MSS.,  see  Neue,  I.  c.  ; 
in  Trin,  822  mis  may  be  Gen.  Sg.  of  the  Personal  Pronoun,  mis  (§  2),  or  Abl. 
PI.  of  the  Possessive  :  bonis  mis  quid  foret  aut  mea^  uitae  (anapaestic)].  For 
the  Vocative  Sg.  Masc,  mexis  was  used  with  an  0-stem  Noun  in  the  Nominative 
form,  e.  g.  Plant.  Asin,  664  : 

da,  m^us  ocellus,  mea  rosa,  mi  anime,  mea  uoluptas, 

Cow.  137  : 

sine,  amilbo,  ted  amari,  mens  festus  dies, 
mens  pullus  passer,  m^  columba,  mi  lepus. 

Notice  mi  lepus  in  Plant.,  where  the  Noun  is  not  an  0-stem.     But  Virg.  has 

mtus 8(uiguis.)     On  the  theory  that  7ni  is  I.-Eur.  *moi  or  *mei  Loc.,  see  §  2  above. 

Mi  is  not  found  with  a  Voc.  Fem.  Sg.  or  Masc.  PI.  till  Late  and  Vulgar  Latin, 

e.  g.  mi  parens,  my  mother,  Apul.  Met.  iv.  26 ;  o  mi,  inquit,  hospites,  Petron. 
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ii6,  p.  8a.  95  B. ;  (mi  homines,  mi  spectatores,  Plaut.  Cist.  678,  should  probably 
be  mei,  as  in  MU.  1330  O  mei  oculi,  O  mi  anime).    (See  Neue,  ii'.  pp.  368-9.) 

We  find  tou[am]  for  tuam  on  an  old  inscription  (C.  I.  L.  i.  1990  quel  tou[am] 
pacem  petit  adiouta) ;  soueis  for  suis  on  the  Lex  Repetundarum  of  123-  laa  b.  c. 
(i.  198.  50,  beside  auei,  suae,  suOf  ma  Abl.,)  and  on  i.  1958,  i.  1997  (where  it  is  a 
monosyllable  : 

plouruma  que  fecit  populo  soueis  gaudia  nuges). 

90U0  L  1007  (beside  8Uom,  both  dissyllabic  : 

8u6m  mareitum  corde  dilexit  souo), 

9ouom  Gen.  PI.  Masc.  i.  588.  of  c.  81  b.  c. 

The  unemphatic  Possessive  is  a  monosyllable  in  the  early  Dramatiats  (by 
Synizesis),  in  iambic  forms,  e.  g.  meosj  suis,  which  should  probably  not  be 
scanned  according  to  the  Breves  Breviantes  Law  ♦w*>8,  *8uis  (see  ch.  iii.  §  49). 
(Instances  from  Plaut.  and  Ter.  in  Neue,  ii^  p.  371.'^  How  far  the  Vulgar  Latin 
unemphatic  Possessive  *musj  *mumy  *ma  (seen  in  Fr.  mon^  ma,  and  in  Vulg. 
Ital.  ma-donna,  padre-mo,  &c.)  should  be  referred  toO.  Lat.  ao-  (L-Eur.  *8Wo-), 
&c ,  or  to  these  colloquial  forms,  is  a  doubtful  point.  (Gf.  tis  for  tuts  on  a  late 
metrical  inscription,  Orelli  4847  : 

cum  vita  iunctus  jungar  tis  umbra  figuris.) 

O.  Lat.  «o-  Possess,  is  attested  by  Festus  and  distinguished  from  O.  Lat.  so- 
Demonstr.  {sas  Fest.  476. 17  Th.  *  sas*  Verrius  putat  significare  eas,  teste  Ennio. 
qui  dicat  in  lib.  i. : 

uirgin6s  nam  si  hi  quisque  domi  Romanus  habet  sas, 

cum  suas  magis  videatur  significare,  sicuti  ejusdem  lib.  vii.  fatendum  est 
eam  significari,  cum  ait : 

nee  quisquam  sapientia  quae  perhibetur 

in  somnis  uidit  prius  quam  sam  discere  coepit, 

idem  cum  ait  'sapsam,'  pro  ipsa  nee  alia  ponit  in  lib.  xvi. : 

quo  res  sapsa  loco  sese  ostentatque  iubetque, 
et  Pacuvius  in  Teucro  : 

nam  Teucrum  regi  sapsa  res  reMtibiliet ; 

sis  Fest  498.  II  Th.  *  sos '  pro  eos  antiqui  dicobant,  ut  Ennius,  lib.  i.  : 

constitit  inde  loci  propter  sos  dia  dearum, 
et  lib.  iii.  : 

oircum  sos  quae  sunt  magnao  gentes  opulentae, 
lib.  vii. : 

dum  censeut  terrere  minis,  hoi*tantur  the  sos, 

lib   xi.  : 

contendunt  Graios,  Graecos  memorare  solent  sos, 

interdum  pro  sues  ponebant,  ut  cum  per  dativum  casum  idem  Ennius  effert : 

postquam  lumina  sis  oculis  bonus  Ancus  reliquit ; 
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sam  Paul.  Fest.  33.  6  Th.  antiqui  dicebant .  .  .  'sam'  pro  suam).  On  the 
other  hand  Festus  quotes  in  illustration  of  O.  Lat.  pueUus  part  of  a  line  of 
Ennius  with  monosyllabic  suos  (so  spelt  in  the  MSS.  of  Festus  324.  17  Th.  and 
Paulus  335.  6) : 

Poeni  soliti  suos  sacrificare  puellos, 
and  the  MSS.  of  Lucretius  spell  stw  (monosyll.)  in  i.  loaa,  v.  420  : 

ordine  se  suo  quaeque  sagaci  mente  locarunt, 
but  sis  in  his  quotation  of  Ennius'  line,  just  mentioned,  iii.  1025 : 

lumina  sis  oculis  etiam  bonus  Ancus  reliquit, 

so  that  monosyllabic  sGos,  &c.  of  everyday  speech,  a  scansion  discarded  by  the 
Augustan  poets  as  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  poetry,  were  different  forms 
from  O.  Lat.  sos,  &o.  We  have  monosyllabic  suo^  tud  (see  ch.  ii.  $  65)  on  the 
dedicatory  inscription  of  Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Corinth  {C.1.L,  i.  542, 
of  146  B.  c.)  : 

uisum  animo  suo  perfecit,  tua  pace  rogans  te. 

Gen.  PI.  meumj  tuunij  nostrum  are  attested  by  Priscian  (i.  p.  308.  23  H.),  and 
occur  along  with  suum  (cf.  souowj  C.  /.  L.  i.  588,  of  c.  81  b.  c.)  in  the  Republican 
Dramatists,  &c.  (see  instances  in  Neue),  though  an  instance  of  vostrutn  {vestrum) 
is  difficult  to  find.  It  occurs  in  the  elegiac  epitaph  of  Ennius  quoted  by 
Cicero,  Tusc,  i.  15.  34  : 

hie  nostrum  panxit  maxima  facta  pat  rum. 

The  particle  -met  is  not  found  with  the  Possessivcs  in  Cicero  or  Caesar,  and  is 
not  common  in  other  authors.  We  have  mmmet  culpoj  Plant.  Poen.  446,  siUimet, 
sHometj  suSmeij  suismet  in  Sallust.  It  was  thus  more  a  particle  for  Personal  than 
for  Possessive  Pronouns.  But  -pte  is  very  common,  though  almost  exclusively 
with  the  Abl.  of  the  Possessive,  which  precedes  its  noun,  e.g.  suapte  manu, 
Cic. ;  meopte  ingenio,  Plant. ;  nostrapte  culpa^  Ter.  Phomi,  766.  (See  examples  and 
references  to  the  native  grammarians,  in  Neue,  ii'.  p.  373).  Still  the  usual 
method  of  emphatic  expression  was  ana  ipsius  tnanuj  meo  ipsius  ingenio,  nostra 
ipsorum  culpa  in  literaxy  Latin,  and  in  colloquial  speech  situs  st'M,  meus  miht, 
&c.  (§6).  Examples  of  Possessives  from  the  Umbro-Oscan  dialects  are,  Osc. 
tuvai  *  tuae,'  suvam  ^suam,'  suvad  ^sua,*  suveis  *  sui '  (perhaps  Pel.  svad 
'sua,*  Osc.nistrus  ^nostros');  Umbr.  ftm  and  turn  *t\m,'tuer  and  tover  *tui,' 
v£s(ra  *ve8trft.* 

§  13.  III.  DEMONSTRATIVES.  There  were  several  Demon- 
strative Pronoun-stems  in  I.-Eur.^  some  of  which  appear  in  some 
languages  as  Adverbs  and  Pai*ticles  only^  but  as  Pronouns  in 
others.  Thus  the  stem  ke-^  (^^')  a-pp^i's  in  Latm  in  the 
Adverb  ce-  of  cedo,  '  give  here/  and  in  the  Particle  -ce  of  Aujn^-^e, 
illis'Ce,  Sec,,  but  in  Oscan  eko-  is  the  Pronoun  in  common  use, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Latin  Air ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
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stems  gho-,  ghe-  (cf.  glit-)  of  Lat.  ki-c  (O.  Lat.  hS^),  Koh:  appear 
as  particles  in  O.  Ind.  ha,  hi,  Gk.  ou-x*,  vai-y^. 

The  Latin  Demonstrative  stems  are : 

(i)  I.-Eur.  so-,  (sS-),  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  con- 
fined to  Nom.  Sg.  Masc.  and  Fem.,  a  stem  t5-  being  used 
elsewhere  (O.  Ind.  si  and  s&s  M.,  sa  F.,  tfid  N.,  Gk.  6  and  09  M ., 
§  F.,  rrf,  for  *To8,  N.)  So-  is  the  stem  of  O.  Lat.  mm  '  earn,' 
%09  '  eos,'  %xim  '  eum  * ;  to-  of  the  second  element  of  the  compound 
i%'te  for  *w-^^  M.  (ch.  iii.  §  37),  n^ta  F.,  is-iud  N.,  from  the 
stem  *i-,  *ei-  (see  below),  though  some  regard  the  first  part  as 
the  stem  es-  (Umbr.  es-to-?),  a  byform  of  the  stem  so-  (se-), 
with  i  for  e  owing  to  the  unaccented  use  of  the  Pronoun  (ch. 
iii.  §  18).  By  a  further  reduction  of  the  vowel  ut^  became  in 
course  of  time  9te. 

(2)  L-Eur.  gh5-  (ghg-)  supplies  Lat.  M-cItovclO.  Lat.  ^-c M., 
haec  for  ^hai-ce,  hoc  for  hocc  for  ^Aod-c^  *  this,'  all  augmented  by  the 
particle  *ke.  The  i  of  Aic  is  due  to  its  unaccented  nature  (see 
ch.  iii.  §  18). 

(3)  I.-Eur.  ol-  (Lat.  UUfra,  ul-fimus;  see  ch.  ix.  §  56),  a 
grade  of  the  root  Si-  (dU)  of  Gk.  SAA09,  Lat.  alitis,  &c.  (§  29),  with 
I. -Eur.  so-  appended.  The  Nom.  Sg.  Masc.  was  *ol-s5,  O.  Lat. 
ol/ey  or  *ol-sos,  O.  Lat.  ollus,  Fem.  *ol-sa,  O.  Lat.  oUa,  with  // 
by  the  Latin  phonetic  law  for  original  Is  (cf.  velle  for  *vel'Se), 
Neut.  *ol-t6d,  which  should  have  been  in  Latin  *oUn4,  *ulfud, 
but  which  was  adapted  to  the  Masc.  and  Fem.  forms  and 
became  oUwL  In  class.  Lat.  owing  to  the  unaccented  use  of 
the  Pronoun  apparently,  though  the  change  is  a  curious  one,  the 
d  became  I,  Ule  {illm  being  dropped),  illa^  illnd, 

(4)  From  I.-Eur.  t-  (ei-)  and  eyo-  (O.  Ind.  id-fim  N.,  im-&m 
Ace.  M.,  Lith.  31s  M.,  O.  SI.  -jY,  &c.)  comes  the  Latin  *  anaphoric ' 
pronoun  (i.  e.  the  pronoun  which  refers  to  something  previously 
mentioned),  %s  M.,  ea  for  *eya  F.,  td  N.  Augmented  by  a 
combination  of  the  particle ;;^(ch.  x.  §  i)  with  the  Pronoun-stem 
so-,  a  combination  which  expresses  *  self,*  it  forms  the  Latin 
Pronoun  of  Identity,  ip^e  M.  for  *i'j)(e)'8d  (ch.  iii.  §  37),  «/«a  P., 
ip9iim  N.,  in  the  O.  Lat.  also  ea-pse  with  flexion  of  the  first 
element  of  the  Compound  only,  and  ea-psa  with  flexion  of  both 
elements.     Augmented    by   the   particle  -d^m   (eh.   x.   §   1)    it 
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expresses  '  the  same/  i-dem  for  is-deni  M.  (like  audio  for  *aii^'dio, 
eh.  iv.  §  151),  ea-dem  F.  (For  a  fuller  list  of  the  I.-Eur.  demon- 
strative stems  which  appear  in  Latin,  see  the  chapters  on  the 
Adverb  and  the  Conjunction.) 

The  Declension  of  these  stems  differed  originally  from  that 
of  Noun-stems,  though  it  became  more  and  more  assimilated  in 
course  of  time,  and  in  Greek  had  come  to  be  almost  identical. 
The  Nom.,  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  was  formed,  not  like  0-stem  Nouns  in 
-«»,  e.g.  donum,  but  in  -^  (often  written  -t,  ch.  ii.  §  73),  e.g. 
illtid,  istud  (but  ipsum  instead  of  *i'pfud),  id;  the  Dat.  Sg.  of 
all  Genders  has  -Z,  older  -ei  (-oi),  like  the  Locative  -ei  (-oi) 
suffix  which  appears  in  O-stem  nouns  such  as  Cdrintkt,  e.  g. 
illi^  i^ti^  ipn^  /luic  for  O.  Lat.  hoi-ce^  eiy  and  ei  for  *ey-ei;  the 
Gen.  Sg.  of  all  Genders  is  formed  by  the  addition  to  this 
Dative-Locative  form  of  the  Gen.  suffix  -fts,  -«*,  as  in  O.  Lat. 
nomin-iMy  e.g.  iltl-us^  istt-us^  ijm-ns  (with  shortening  of  vowel 
before  vowel,  iiTltis,  &c.  ch.  ii.  §  143),  /ntjus  (pronoimced  *hiiyyus) 
for  hoi-US^  ejus  (pronounced  *6yyus)  which  when  unaccented 
became  in  the  rapid  utterance  of  ordinary  speech  */7/w,  ^istis, 
*ijfms,  *huiSy  *eiSy  e.g.  iUl[u)9  modi  Ter.  Ad,  441,  or  in  one 
word,  illlmodi^  with  s  dropped  before  m  as  in  primus  for  *pri9mns 
(ch.  iv.  §  151).  The  Nom.  Plur.  Masc.  suffix  of  O-stem  pronoims, 
viz.  -oi,  was  in  Latin  (as  in  Greek)  borrowed  by  O-stem  nouns 
(see  ch.  vi.  §  40),  and  so  is  not  distinctive  of  the  Pronoun  in  Latin, 
but  the  Nom.  Sing.  Fem.  (and  Nom.  Ace.  PI.  Neut.)  in  -ai  is 
a  feature  of  the  pronominal  declension  which  remains  in  Latin 
haec  for  O.  Lat.  hai-ce^  illaec  for  ^illai-ce,  istaec  for  *isfai'ce, 
though  without  the  particle  -ce  the  two  last  take  the  -a  of 
Noim-stems,  ilia,  ista  (and  so  ipsa).  Before  the  Dat.,  Abl.  Plur. 
suffix  the  stem  appears  with  an  appended  i  (O.  Ind.  te-bhyas, 
Goth.  }7ai-m,  Lith.  te-ms,  O.  SI.  tS-mtl),  e.g.  Lat.  it-bus;  cf. 
i'bus  for  ^ei'hvs  (O.  Ind.  e-bhy&),  but  gm-bvs,  not  *qni-dvs. 
There  is  the  same  difficulty  with  Latin  Pronouns  as  there  is 
with  Nouns  (ch.  vi.  §  36),  in  assigning  any  '  Ablative  '  forms  to 
an  original  Instrumental.  Thus  Osc.  svai  puh,  *  si  quo '  (cf . 
Umbr.  pu-e  '  quo  *),  in  the  sense  of  '  sive '  (but  see  ch.  ix.  §  5), 
suggests  that  Lat.  qud  in  some  of  its  uses  may  be  an  Instru- 
mental case  form  and  represent  an  original  *q"o  not  *q"6d.     But 
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Adverbial  ed  in  praeter-ea  is  shown  to  be  an  Ablative  by  aruorsum 
ead  on  the  S.  C.  Bacch.  {C,  L  L.  i.  196.  24) ;  cf.  eod  die^  xi.  4766. 
The  Locative  had  also  the  Dat.  and  Gen.  functions,  wbich  we 
found  to  belong  to  the  Loc.  of  the  Personal  Pronouns,  e.  g.  Gk. 
firiripi  ixoi  (§  2).  Its  suffix  in  O-stems  was  -ei  or  -oi,  e.  g.  Gk. 
TTot,  Dor.  -jTct,  iK€i ;  the  former  is  the  suffix  used  in  Oscan,  e.  g. 
eisei,  which  uses  in  the  Fern,  the  A-»tem  Loc.  suffix,  e.  g.  eisai. 

$  14.  O.  Lat.  80-.  Festus  (428.  1 1  Th.)  quotes  sos  for  eos  from  three  lines  of 
Ennius  (see  §  la)  ;  elsewhere  (476.  17  Th.)  he  cites  sam  for  earn,  sapsa  for  ipsa 
from  the  same  author,  and  (426.  9  Th.)  sum  for  eum  :  'sum '  pro  eum  usus  est 
Ennius  lib.  i. : 

astu,  non  ui,  sum  summam  seruare  decet  rem, 

et  lib.  ii.  : 

ad  sese  sum  quae  dederat  in  luminis  oras. 

[The  gloss  (LOwe,  Piodr.  p.  350'  ^soc*:  ita  is  doubtful ;  cf.  Umbr.  e-soc  *sic.'] 
But  neither  the  Demonstrative  so-  nor  the  byform  of  the  Reflexive  Possessive 
so-  (I.-Eur.  8W0-)  are  found  in  the  conversational  language  of  Plautus  and 
Terence.  The  Neuter  ♦tod  is  preserved  in  an  O.  Lat.  Adverb  topper  for  *tod-per, 
«n  which  see  ch.  iz.  §  7.     . 

§  15.  The  particle  -ce.  This  particle  belongs  to  the  stems  k5-  (k6-),  (also 
ki-  and  kyo-)  [Gk.  l/rcf  Loc.  Advb.,  xttvoi,  Osc.  eko-  (often  with  this  particle 
ndded|  e.  g.  ekask,  *  hae  '),  Lat.  ct-ter,  ci'traj  O.  Ir.  c€,  ^on  this  side/  Engl,  he, 
him,  Germ,  heu-te,  Lith.  szis,  'this,'  O.  SI.  8i],  and  appears  as  an  Adverb  or 
Preposition  in  Lat.  d-dOj  '  give  here '  (more  frequent  in  Terence  than  in 
Plautus),  (O.  Ir.  cit  *da'  (?)),  and  probably  in  Osc.  ce-bnustj  *  hue  venerit.'  It 
is  said  to  be  employed  as  an  enclitic  in  other  languages  too,  e.  g.  Arm.  tfir-s, 
*  this  person,'  Goth.  ))au-h,  Engl,  though  (?).  Its  widespread  use  with  Demon- 
Htratives  in  Latin  and  Umbro-Oscan  ;Lat.  ht-Cf  Hie,  O.  Lat.  Hlk,  isle,  0.  Lat. 
isticy  Osc  eisa-k  and  Umbr.  erak,  *  ea,'  Osc.  ekask,  '  hae,'  exoc,  *  hac,  iu-k, 
'  e&,'  and  so  on)  may  be  compared  with  the  Romance  forms  which  have  prefixed 
Lat.  ecce  to  certain  Pronouns  and  Adverbs,  e.g.  Fr.  9a,  *  there,'  from  ecce-hac ;  Fr. 
ci,  Ital.ci,  *here,'  from  ecce-hlc  ;  Fr.  ce-,  Ital. ci6,  'this,'  from ecce-Aoc ;  Fr.  celle 
from  eoce-iUoj  Fr.  cette  from  ecce-ista,  &c.),  (cf.  ecdUum  uideo  and  ecdsUtm  uideo 
Plant.).  It  is  the  same  tendency  of  expression  which  has  reasserted  itself; 
and  it  has  its  equivalents  in  vulgar  English  Hhis  here'  for  Hhis,'  ^that 
tbere*  for  Hhat,'  and  so  on.  The  usage  with  these  forms  with  -ce  differed  in 
early  and  in  classical  Latin ;  for  while  in  early  Latin  they  are  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  used,  in  classical  Latin  their  use  is  stereotyped  in  most  pronouns. 
Thus  class.  Lat.  ilUc  is  the  Adverb  (Locative),  while  ilU  is  the  Dative  (so  istlc 
and  isti) ;  hae  is  the  Nom.  PI.  Fern.,  haec  the  Nom.  PI.  Neut.  ;  but  in 
Plautus  ilR  and  ilUc,  isti  and  isHc,  are  equally  Adv.  and  Dat.  Pron.,  hae  and 
haec  {iUae  and  iUaee,  istae  and  istaec)  are  both  used  for  the  Nom.  PI.  Fern.,  ilia 
and  iSaec  (but  only  haec,  istcux)  for  the  Neut.,  while  ilUc,  islic,  forms  not  found 
in  class.  Lat.,  are  equivalents  of  iUe,  iste,  illuc  of  Qlud  (but  only  ishtc  in  Terence, 
and  perhaps  also  in  Plautus).     Still  there  are  rules  observed  even  so  early  as 
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Plautus*  time ;  for  example,  the  Nom.  PI.  Masc.  of  hiCj  Ule,  is  before  a  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel  hisce^  illiscej  but  before  a  consonant  hi,  illi^  and  in 
general  the  forma  with  -ce  are  found  in  use  before  an  initial  vowel,  hoscey  haauy 
hisce  Dat.-Abl.y  Uliacej  istisce  Dat.-Abl.^  though  before  a  consonant  horuncj  harunc 
are  employed  when  the  verse-ictus  has  to  fall  on  the  final  syllable.  In  the 
Latin  of  ordinary  conversation,  as  represented  by  the  language  of  Plautus' 
plays,  the  particle  -ce  has  not  in  these  pronouns  the  worth  of  a  syllable, 
a  dissyllabic  haece,  &c.  being  proper  to  a  more  elevated  style  of  poetry,  e.  g. 
Ennius,  A.  994  M.  haece  locutus  vocat,  at  the  beginning  of  a  hexameter  line, 
so  that  hacetenua  and  hocedie,  quoted  as  O.  Lat.  forms  by  Mar.  Victorinus 
(9. 19  K.),  must  come  from  an  Epic  poem,  or  else  from  some  official  inscription 
or  legal  document  When  the  interrogative  particle  -ni  is  added,  the  -ce  is 
preserved  as  a  full  syUable,  e.  g.  hoc-ci-ne,  sA'Ci-ne  with  i  not  ^,  because  the 
vowel  has  now  become  medial  and  not  final  (ch.  iii.  §  39).  The  full  form 
only  is  used  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  but  in  later  authors  we  find  also,  e.  g. 
hicne  (Stat.  Tkeh.  i.  189 ;  other  examples  in  Neue,  ii^  p.  4aa).  The  Interjection 
em  seems  always  to  take  the  forms  with  -c,  e.  g.  em  iUic,  em  iatoc,  but  not  the 
Interjection  ecce,  e.  g.  6cc-t2Iam,  ecc-istam,  eoc-am  (for  ecce  *fiam  ?,  $  16).  Prefixed 
to  quidem  the  c  is  not  used  in  Mquidemf  ftc.  of  the  Dramatists  (but  istucquidem, 
not  istudquidem,  in  Plautus,  as  isiuc  not  istud  in  the  simple  Pronoun). 

§  16.  Hio.    The  old  form  hec  (for  *gh6-&e)  appears  on  the  earliest  Scipio 
epitaph  in  Satumian  metre  (C.  7.  L.  i.  39)  : 

hec  c^pit  Corsica  Al^riaque  urbe, 

which  has,  however,  e  for  original  t  in  Tempestatebusy  and  in  the  previous  line 
shows  the  spelling  hie  (probably  not  the  Adverb,  for  this  would  naturally  be 
spelt  heic  in  so  early  an  inscription) : 

coDsol,  censor,  aidilis  hie  fuet  a[pud  uos]. 

The  spelling  ?iec  seems  to  be  a  retention  of  the  old  form,  due  to  the  emphatic 
position  of  the  Pronoun  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  if  it  is  not  merely  an 
example  of  the  early  interchange  of  S  and  i  in  the  unaccented  syllable  (e.  g. 
aidiles  for  aedUis  on  the  still  older  Scipio  epitaph,  i.  31  ;  see  ch.  iii.  §  aa).  The 
Neuter  Nom. -Ace.  hoc  should  be  ^hocc  (for  *ghdd-lLe),  but  though  we  are 
expressly  told  that  it  was  so  pronounced  before  an  initial  vowel,  as  in  Virgil's 
line  :  hoc  erat,  alma  parens,  &c.,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  written 
with  -cc,  for  Priscian's  statement  (L  59a.  aa  H.)  :  in  antiquissimis  codicibus 
invenitur  bis  c  scriptum,  is  illustrated  only  by  the  form  hoccine.  Hoc  is 
always  long  by  position  in  Latin  poetxy,  as  hdc  Abl.  is  long  both  by  nature 
and  by  position  (for  *hOd-ce),  and  hie  M.  is  distinguished  from  htc  Adv.  in 
Plautus  and  the  early  Dramatists  (spelt  heic  in  Plautiue  MSS.,  Merc.  307,  Men, 
375,  &c.),  though,  like  other  long  syllables,  hlCj  \Imc)  may  be  shortened,  when 
unaccented,  after  a  short  syllable  by  the  Law  of  Breves  Breviantes  (ch.  iiL 
§  4a),  e.  g.  qmd  hie  est  ?,  what  is  here  ?,  {quid  hoc  est  ?,  what  is  this  ?).  But  in 
classical  poetry  hie  M.  is  more  often  scanned  as  a  long  than  as  a  short  syllable; 
and  the  grammarians  assert  of  Ate  in  a  line  like  Virg.  A.  xi.  16  :  manibusque 
meis  Mezentius  hie  est,  that  it  was  pronounced  *hicc  ^Mar.  Victor,  aa.  17  K. ; 
other  references  in  Neue,  ii*.  p.  411),  just  as  they  declare  hoc  erat  to  have  been 
pronounced  hocc  ercU  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  hie  M.  came  to  be  pronounced 
*hicc  by  the  Analogy  of  hoc  (for  *hodc)  N.,  which  was  pronounced  Viocc.     (One 
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theoxy  supposes  hie  with  long  t  to  have  been  a  byform  of  hie,  Rev.  PhQclogie, 
1892.) 

In  the  Genitive  we  have,  e.g.  hoiusce  on  the  Lex  Repetundarum  of  133-123  b.c. 
(C.  I.  L.  i.  198.  56),  hoinsque  (i.  603,  of  58  B.C.  hoinsque  aedis  ergo),  hoius  Plant. 
Pseud.  271  iholua  A,  hvjus  P),  huiius  Most.  664  (A,  hujus  P).  Plautus  is  said  not 
to  admit  the  form  with  -ce  {Poen.  1257)  ^^^  ^^^  colloquial  language  of  his  plays. 
It  occurs,  however,  in  Terence  {Andr.  439,  Phorm.  827),  and  the  phrase  hi^jusce 
modi  is  very  common  in  Cicero  and  Sallust. 

In  the  Dative  fioie  occurs  in  the  Lex  Bantina  of  133-1 18  b.o.  (C.  I.  L.  1. 197.  a6 
hoice  leegei).  Mar.  Victorinus  (12.  2  K.)  quotes  *ex  libris  antiquis  foederum 
et  legum,  qui  etiamsi  frequenti  transcriptione  aliquid  mutarunt,  tamen 
retinent  antiquitatem,'  the  form  ?unc,  a  form  affected  in  pronunciation  by 
a  few  in  the  time  of  Velius  Longus  (first  cent.  a.d.)  (p.  76.  3  K.}.  In  later 
poetry  huic  (like  c&i  in  the  poetry  of  the  first  cent  a.  d.,  $  25)  is  scanned 
as  a  dissyllable  (twice  in  Statins,  Silv.  i.  i.  107;  i.  2.  135;  and  even  Auic  in  Ter. 
Maurus,  1.  1375.  For  other  examples,  see  Neue,  ii^.  p.  415).  In  the  Accusative 
the  oldest  spelling  fion-ce  appears  in  the  Lex  Spoletina  {C.I.L.  xi.  4766  honoe 
loucom  nequs  uiolatod),  hance  in  the  Lex  Bantina  (i.  197),  hoce  for  *hwxe  on 
the  S.  C.  Bacch.  of  186  b.c.,  where  double  consonants  are  written  single, 
(i.  196.  26  atque  utei  hoce  in  tabolam  ahenam  inceiderotis)  (cf.  i.  1291  itas 
actusque  est  in  hoce  delubrum  Feroniai).  We  have  hone  on  the  Scipio  epitaph 
(i.  32),  in  the  Satumian  line  : 

h<Snc  oino  ploirume  cos^ntiont  R[6mai], 
*hunc  unum  plurimi  oonsentiunt  Romae.'  Like  hunc  from  hanc  M.  is  huc{c) 
from  hoc{c)  N.,  a  spelling  found  in  an  inscription  of  somewhat  irregular 
orthography  (i.  603,  of  58  b.  c,  ad  hue  templum),  and  in  the  Falisco-Lat.  htu: 
dederunt  (Zvet.  /.  /.  I.  72  a),  but  in  classical  Latin  reserved  to  discriminate  the 
Adverb  from  the  Pronoun  (see  ch.  ix.  §  10).  In  the  Abl.  we  have  the  full 
form  hocCf  e.  g.  in  the  magisterial  proclamation  cited  above  for  hoce  Neut.  Ace. 
(C.  7.  L.  i.  1291  ex  hoce  loco ;  cf.  Orell.  3857),  hcKe  in  the  Lex  Bantina  (i.  197.  7) 
and  throughout  the  Lex  Repetundarum  (i.  198)  [cf.  hocedie  and  hacetenusy 
mentioned  as  0.  Lat.  forms  by  Mar.  Vict.  (9.  19  K.)].  (For  the  Locative,  see 
the  Adverb  Ale,  heiCj  ch.  ix.  $  10).  Nom.-Acc.  Plur.  Neut.  haice  is  found  in  the 
S.  C.  Bacch.  {CI.L.  i.  196.  22  haice  utei  in  couentionid  exdeicatis,  'haec  uti 
in  contione  edicatis ')  ;  haece  has  been  already  cited  from  Ennius,  A.  294  M. 
haece  locutus ;  htsce  or  heisce,  the  Nom.  PI.  Masc.  form  used  by  Plautus  before  a 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  occurs  without  the  particle  in  two  inscrip- 
tions of  no  great  antiquity  {C.I.  L.  i.  1059  heis  sunt  horti ;  i.  1071  hels  sunt 
duo  Concordes),  and,  according  to  the  grammarians,  in  Yirg.  E.  iii.  102  : 

his  certe,  neque  amor  causa  est,  vix  ossibus  haerent; 

we  have  heisce  further  in  some  Capua  inscriptions  of  108-71  b.  c.  (C.  i.  L. 
i.  565  heisce  magistreis  Uenerus  louiae  ;  i.  566  heisce  magistreis  Cererus  ; 
i.  567  heisce  magistrei  ;  i.  569  heisce  mag. ;  i.  573  heisc.  magistr. ;  Not,  Scar. 
1893.  p.  164 heisce  magistreis);  cf.  CI.L,  i.  1478 (Cartagena),  heisce  magistris. 
For  examples  of  ?iaec  F.,  see  Neue,  ii*.  P'  417  ;  e.  g.  Virg.  O,  iii.  305  : 

haec  quoque  non  cura  nobis  leviore  tuendae. 

The  form  seems  to  have  been  used  both  by  Caesar  and  Cicero.  In  the  Geni- 
tive the  full  form  is  found  in  Cato,  e.  g.  harumce  (JR.  JR.  139  harumce  reruiti 
ergo),  and  in  the  old  oath  administered  to  soldiers  taking  furlough  (ap.  Gell. 
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xvi.  4.  4  nisi  hanince  quae  causa  erit,  funus  familiare,  feriaeve  denicaleSp 
&c.).  In  the  Dat.-Abl.  hisce  is  used  by  Plaut.  and  Ter.  before  vowels,  by 
Cicero,  &c.  before  consonants  too  (examples  in  Neue,  ii'.  p.  419  ;  cf.  heisoe  in 
the  Lex  Repetundarum,  C  I.  L.  i.  198.  8  de  heiace,  dum,  &c.),  and  the  same 
holds  of  Ace  ho6ce  and  hasce  (cf.  haace  sedes,  C.  I.  L.  iii.  7930). 

The  stem  Ad-  {M-)  is  augmented  by  i  i^like  the  Pronoun  Datives  PI.,  O.  Ind. 
t^-bhyas,  Ck>th.  )>ai-m,  Lith.  t^-ms,  0.  SI.  td-mu),  in  Dat.  PI.  hVma  (obsolete  in 
Varro's  time ;  cf.  Yarro,  L,  L,  viii.  72),  attested  by  Priscian,  ii.  p.  10. 15  H.  (and 
Charis.  p.  54.  19  K.)  in  Plaut.  Cure.  506  : 

eodem  h^rcle  uos  pono  ^t  paro :  parissumi  estis  hlbus, 

like  ibu8  (for  ^eibus)  in  Plaut.  Mil.  74  (see  $  19) ;  it  follows  the  analogy  of 
Noun  A-stems  in  Dat.  Sg.  F.  hoe  in  Cato  {B.  iS.  14.  3  hae  rei  materiem  .  .  . 
dominus  praebebit).  The  Nom.  PI.  M.  fteia^Uy  already  mentioned,  is,  like 
Nom.  PI.  eis  of  the  stem  i-  (§  19),  due  to  the  addition  of  the  Plural  suffix  -s  to 
the  already  formed  plural  ?m,  hi.  (On  the  declension  of  hie  in  Plautus,  see 
Studemund  in  Fleckeisen*s  JahrbO/cherj  1876,  p.  57,  and  on  its  use,  Bach  in 
Studem.  Stud.  ii).  Hie  always  refers  to  the  first  Personal  Pronoun  in  Old  Latin, 
and  means  ^  this  that  is  near  me,  that  belongs  to  me/  &c. ;  so  hie  homo  for  ego 
in  the  Comedians.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  is,  to  refer  to  something  already 
mentioned,  in  the  classical  historians  and  Epic  poets,  but  rarely  earlier,  e.  g. 
Ter.  Phorm,  866-9  ^^  '*^  where  ihi  would  be  used  by  Plautus  : 

£d  fores 
suspense  gradu  plaoide  ire  p^rrexi,  accessi,  ^istiti, 

.    .     .    hie  pulch^rrumum 
ficinus  audiui. 

The  Adverb  h6-die  (Falisc.  foied)  seems  to  show  the  bare  stem  (cf.  ch.  ix.  §  5). 
A  form  without  the  enclitic  has  been  claimed  for  O.  Lat.  eccum^  e.  g.  sed  eccum 
Palaestrionem,  *  but  see,  here  comes  P.',  Plaut.,  though  the  word  may  be 
analyzed  into  ecce  eum  as  well  as  into  ecce  *hum  ($  15).  On  Faliscan  he  cupat, 
*  hei'e  lie/  *  here  lies '  (for  *hei  or  for  *heic^),  and  on  Juate  Lat.  hijacei,  see  ch. 
ix.  §  10.  We  have  Dat.  hui  in  late  inscriptions  (Henz.  7339,  Rome  ;  perhaps 
also  in  C.  /.  L.  x.  7297,  Palermo). 

i  17.  late.  Examples  of  the  various  cases  of  this  Pronoun  with  -c(e)  in 
Plautus  and  Terence  are  given  by  Neue,  ii^  pp.  398  sqq.,  is&e  Nom.  Sg.  M., 
isiaec  F.,  istuc  N.,  iaftc  Dat.,  istunc  Ace.  M  ,  istanc  F.,  istuc  N.,  istoc  Abl.  M.,  istac 
F.,  istaec  Nom.  PI.  F..  N.,  isiosci-n  Ace.  PI.  M.,  iataec  N.,  also  of  the  later  cur- 
tailed form  8te  (cf.  Ital.  stasera,  from  Lat.  {i)aia  aerd)  as  in  the  Itala  8ta  nomina; 
see  L  F,  Am.  ii.  153)  (cf.  ch.  iii.  $  laa.  4).  (The  declension  of  iste  in  Plautus 
is  treated  by  Studemund  in  Fleckeisen's  Jahrl»k?ier,  1876,  p.  57,  and  its  use  by 
Bach  in  Studemimd's  Studien  ii.)  Iste  refers  to  the  second  Personal  Pronoun, 
'  that  of  yours,'  as  hie  to  the  first  and  iOe  to  the  third.  In  classical  Latin,  but 
probably  not  in  the  earlier  literature,  it  came  to  acquire  a  contemptuouB 
sense.  We  find  istdce  in  an  old  ritiuil  mentioned  by  Cato  {R.  R.  139.  a) : 
luppiter  dapalis,  macte  istaoe  dape  polluoenda  esta  The  influence  of  the 
Noun  declension  is  seen  in  Late  Lat.  isto  Dat.  Sg.  (Apuleius),  iatum  Neut. 
(Vulgate)  ;  istae  Dat  Sg.  is  the  reading  supported  by  the  MSS.  in  Plaut.  True. 
790  (see  Georges,  Lex.  Worif.  a.  v. ).  In  colloquial  Latin  ecce  is  sometimes  pre- 
fixed to  the  Ace.  case  of  iste^  and  forms  a  compound,  e.  g.  ecdstam  uid&o  Plaut. 
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$  18.  nie.  Nom.  oHus  M.,  olia  F.  are  the  words  used  in  two  aocient 
formulae  preserved  by  Yarro  (L.L.  yii.  42),  the  announcement  made  at  a  *  ftinus 
indictiyum/  viz.  ollus  leto  daJtus  est,  and  the  proclamation  by  the  herald  at  the 
comitia,  in  which  oUa  centuria  and  not  *■  ilia  c/  was  used,  just  as  we  keep  up 
the  old  Norman  French  *  oyez^  oyez '  in  Royal  proclamations.  The  same 
Nom.  Fern,  seems  to  occur  in  the  formula,  also  preserved  by  Varro  [^L.  L.  vii.  8) , 
which  the  augur  used  on  the  citadel  in  marking  off  a  ^  templum/  though  the 
reading  of  the  MSS.  is  corrupt :  ullaber  arbos  quirquir  est  . .  .  ollaner  arbos 
quirquir  est.  The  immediate  precursor  of  ilUy  the  Nom.  Masc  cUe,  is  found 
in  the  Law  of  Servius  Tullius,  quoted  by  Festus  (290.  15  Th.) :  si  parentem 
puer  verberet  (MS.  -it),  ast  olle  plorasslt,  puer  divis  parentum  aacer  esto. 
A  very  old  form  of  the  Abl.  Plur.,  oloes^  is  cited  by  Paul.  Fest  14.  17  Th. :  '  ab 
oloes '  dicebant  pro  ab  illis  ;  antiqui  enim  litteram  non  geminabant ;  and  in 
the  inscription  on  the  Columna  Rostrata  (a  restoration  made  in  the  Imperial 
period)  we  have  the  Gen.  PI.  clarom  (C.  /.  L.  i.  195  prHesente[d  Hanibaled] 
dictatored  ol[or]om)  (of.  oUarum  on  an  early  inscr.,  Marini,  Act.  Arv,  p.  233). 
Macrobius  (iii.  9.  10)  quotes  an  old  ritual  with  dlUs  legibusj  and  on  the  Lex 
Furfensis  of  58  b.  c.  (C.  I.L,  i.  603)  the  same  phrase  occurs,  olleia  legibus  followed 
immediately  by  iUeis  regionibus),  similarly  on  the  Lex  Cornelia  of  81  b.  c.  [i.  302. 
(i).  6  oUeis  kominibus],  Cicero  in  his  De  Legibus  employs  in  the  archaic  language 
of  his  laws  oUi  Dat.Sg.,  oSi5 Dat.  PI.,  oili  Nom.  PI.,  olla  Neut.  PI.,  o/2os  Aoc.  PI.  In 
the  early  Dramatists  the  form  is  not  found,  so  that  it  must  have  been  already 
relegated  to  the  legal  style  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  cent.  b.  c.  Ennius 
in  his  Antuds  knows  only  oUi  Dat.  Sg.  and  Nom.  PI.,  and  Mis  Dat.-Abl.  Plur. 
{iJUi  andtSis  are  apparently  not  used  by  him  ,  and  these  are  the  only  forms  of 
dU  found  in  his  imitator,  Virgil,  and  the  later  Epic  poets,  while  Lucretius 
confines  himself  to  oUis,  Quintilian  mentions  dli  among  the  happy  archaisms 
of  Virgil  (viii.  3.  25  *olli'  enim  et  ^quianam'  et  *mocrus*  et  *  pone '  et 
^  porricerent '  adspergunt  illam,  quae  etiam  in  picturis  est  gratissima,  vetus- 
tatis  inimitabilem  ai*ti  auctoritatem).  The  old  si)elling  may  have  lingered 
longest  in  these  forms  through  the  analogy  of  the  Adverb  oZtm,  which  comes  from 
the  stem  d<>  (Umbr.  \do  '  illuc ')  a  by  form  of  o^  (ch.  iv.  $§  45, 59),  and  does  not 
exhibit  a  substitution  of  o^  for  oil-  (cf.  ch.  ii.  §  127).  Servius  (ad  A,  i.  254  and 
V.  10)  mentions  a  theory  that  olli  in  these  two  lines  of  Virgil  was  not  the  Dat. 
Sg.  of  the  Pronoun,  but  an  Adverb  with  the  sense  *  tunc '  (cf.  the  glossea  oUi 
^  illi  . .  .  jiut  tunc ' ;  oUt  '  ibi,  interdum,  illi,  vel  illinc,'  C.  Q.  L,  v.  229.  4-5), 
and  oUi-c  is  quoted  by  Paul.  Fest.  231.  2  Th.  us  an  O.  Lat.  form  of  iUic  (cf. 
Lucil.  inc.  152  M. :  uelut  nlim  Auceps  ille  facit,  where  the  MSS.  offer  clU).  The 
mispronunciation,  ^  di  *  for  olim,  censured  in  Prob.  App.  199.  16  K.,  is  merely 
an  example  of  the  tendency  of  Vulg.  Lat.  to  omit  final  -m,  like  the  mispronun- 
ciations *  pride/  ^passi,*  ^nuniqua,*  ^ide/  censured  on  the  same  page.  From 
dim  was  formed  Late  Lat.  olitanus,  *  of  former  time/  and  the  curious  phrase, 
found  in  Petron.  43  p.  29.  2  B.  dim  diorum,  *  long  long  ago.'  [Another  theoiy 
connects  O.  Lat.  dti,  *then/  with  O.Sl.  lani,  '  last  summer,'  and  analyzes  oUo- 
into  *of-wo-,  not  *d^so-  (i.  F,  iii.  264).] 

For  instances  of  the  addition  of  the  particle  -ce  to  ille  in  its  various  forms  in 
Plautus,  &c.  (JUic  Nom.  Sg.  M.,  illaec  F.,  iUuc  N.,  ilUc  Dat.«  iUunc  Ace.  M.,  iUatic  F., 
iUoc  Abl.,  iU<K  F.,  illisce  Nom.  PI.  M.  (before  a  vowel  ,  illaec  F.,  Ulaec  Neut.,  UUsce 
Dat.-Abl.  (before  a  vowel),  see  Neue,  ii^  p.  427.  In  old  rituals  mentioned  by 
Cato  in  tlie  Res  RuMica  we  find  illiusce  (139  illiusce  saori  coercendi  ergo),  iUdce 
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(139.  I  eius  rei  ergo  macte  hac  illace  dape  pollucenda  esto),  iUisce  (141. 4  Mars 
pater,  siquid  tibi  in  illisce  suouitaurilibus  lactentibus  neque  satisfactum  est, 
te  hisce  saouitaurilibus  piaculo)  ;  and  in  legal  formulae  in  Varro'H  Res  Rusticoy 
iUosce  (ii.  5.  11  illosce  boues  sanos  esse  noxisque  praestari,  .  .  .  illosce  iuuencos 
sanoe  recte  deque  pecore  sano  esse  noxisque  praestari  spondesne  ?),  iUaace  (ii. 
4.  5  illasce  sues  sanas  esse).  The  Analogy  of  O-stem  Adjectives  has  produced 
t77um  Neut.  in  Late  and  Vulgar  Latin  (e.  g.  in  the  Vulgate,  S.  Marc.  iv.  35),  Ulae 
Dat.  in  Cato  {R,  R.  153  and  154  illae  rei)  and  Plant.  SHch,  560  (filiae  illae  ;  so 
the  MSS.),  iOo  Dat.  in  late  authors  (e.g.  Apuleius) ;  to  the  Analogy  of  I-stems 
is  due  Ulibuaf  if  it  be  a  genuine  form,  ascribed  to  O.  Lat.  by  Serg.  in  Donai. 

p.  547.  37  K. 
Lucilius  seems  to  have  proposed  the  spelling  t22i  Dat.  Sg.,  iUei  Nom.  PI. 

(ix.  15  M.)  : 

'hoc  ill!  factumst  uni'  :  tenue  hoc  facies  i. 

'  haec  illei  fecere ' :  adde  e,  ut  pinguius  fiat, 

on  which  see  ch.  i.  §  9.  According  to  Diomedes  (332. 11  K.)  the  strengthening 
particle  -met  is  added  to  Ule,  and  produces  iUemet 

In  colloquial  Latin  ecc-  was  prefixed  to  the  Ace.  case  of  iUe  and  formed 
a  compound,  e.g.  ecciUum  uideoj  Plant.  By  prefixing  em  [the  old  deictic 
interjection,  for  which  ^  was  substituted  in  class.  Latin  (ch.  x.  §  19)],  was 
formed  ellum,  ellam  of  the  Comedians,  which  survives  in  the  exclamation  used 
in  the  dialect  of  the  Abruzzi  at  the  present  day,  ello  (with  open  e). 

On  the  pronunciations  iUtus  and  iUiusy  see  Neue,  ii'.  518,  and  cf.  below, 
§  aa. 

i  10.  Is.  The  stem  i-  appears  clearly  in  is  Nom.  Sg.  M.,  id  N.  But  the 
encroachment  of  the  0-declension  shows  itself  in  the  numerous  cases  formed 
from  a  stem  6y6-  (e.  g.  eum  for  *Sydm  Ace.  Sg.  M.,  which  ousted  the  old  Ace. 
im  ;  eis  for  *eyois  Dat.-Abl.  PI.,  which  ousted  the  old  thus  for  *ei'bus  (O.  Ind. 
6-bhy^),  with  stem  augmented  before  the  Dat.  Plur.  sufBx  as  in  hxbus  (§  16). 
Another  old  I-stem  form  may  be  Abl.  1-  in  l-lico,  which  is  used  in  O.  Lat.  in 
the  sense  of  *in  loco'  [*  in  eo  loco,*  Non.  395.  6  M.,  who  quotes  Accius  [Trag. 

373  K)  : 

ilico,  inquam,  habitato,  nusquam  pr<Spius], 

while  the  class.  Abl.  Sg.  M.  is  eo  for  *ey5d.  IlicS  is  however  better  explained 
as  *in  slocOj  O.  Lat.  for  in  Uko  (see  ch.  ix.  §  7), 

It  may  be  owing  to  this  stem  eyo-  that  we  find  the  natural  Fem.  *ia 
replaced  by  ea.  The  Ace.  form  tarn  preserved  in  the  MSS.  of  Varro,  L.  L.v,  166 
and  viii.  44  (cf  jarny  the  Adverb,  ch.  ix.  $  10.  8  ;  turn  on  a  Luceria  inscr.,  C.  I.  L. 
ix.  782),  may  be  a  relic  of  the  old  and  correct  spelling,  for  there  is  no 
indication  that  there  ever  existed  a  spelling  *eiamj  of  which  some  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  corruption  (cf.  ch.  ii.  §  9).  (In  Umbr.  we  find  earn  Ace.  Sg. 
F.,  eaf  Ace.  PI.  F.; 

The  particle  -ce  is  not  added  to  this  Pronoun- stem  until  Late  Latin,  e.g. 
ejuscemodi  (Jerome,  EpisL  82.  6)  by  Analogy  of  hujuscemodu  {Poateac  in  Clau- 
dius' edict  on  the  Anauni  {Hermes,  iv.  99,  1.  13)  is  an  isolated  form.]  But  in 
Oscan  we  have  iz-ic  ^  is,'  iu-k  *  ea,'  id-ik  4d,'  and  in  Umbrian  (with  intervocalic 
8  become  r)  er-ec  '  is,'  ed-ek  '  id,'  ftc,  as  well  aa  forms  like  Osc.  id-ad  '  ad  id,' 
Umbr.  eo  Ace.  PI.  M.,  eu  Ace.  PI.  N.,  &c. 

The  various  ease-forms  that  call  for  notice  are  these.  Nom.  Sg.  M.  eis 
appears  three  times  beside  the  usual  is  on  the  Lex  Repetundarum.    It  may  be 
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a  Nom.  formed  from  the  strong  stem  ei-  (cf.  Dat.  PI.  t-bus),  but  is  as  likely  to 
be  a  mere  mistaken  use  of  ei  for  if  as  in  seine  and  leiteras  on  the  same  inscrip- 
tion, au  inscription  not  older  than  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  cent.  b.  c. 
(On  eisdem,  see  §  21.')  In  the  Dat.  Sg.  iei  is  written  in  the  Lex  Rubria  (C.  J.  L, 
i.  205)  of  49  B.  c.  (beside  et),  by  the  same  orthography  as  mte>«,  ahiegnieis,  aeseulnieis 
(see  eh.  ii.  $  9,  and  cf.  iei  Nom.  PI.,  4ei8  Dat.  PI.  below).  (So  Umbr.  ie-pm, 
ie-pi).  The  Ace.  Sg.  M.  was  in  O.  Lat.  im  [Chans.  133.  i  K.  *im'  pro  eum. 
nam  ita  Scaurus  in  arte  grammatica  disputavit,  antiques  Mm/  ^ques ' .  .  .  et 
declinari  ita :  is,  ejus,  ei,  eum  vel  im ;  Paul.  Fest.  73.  29  Th.  ^  im '  ponebaiit 
pro  eum,  a  nominative  is ;  ib.  33.  7  antiqui  dicebant ...  *  im '  pro  eum  ;  Gl. 
Philox.  im  :  avr6vj  cir  airrSv ;  Gl.  Cyrill.  aurSi^,  rovrov*  im  (MS.  eim)].  Macro- 
bius  (i.  4. 19)  quotes  a  law  of  the  XII  Tables  :  si  nox  furtum  factum  sit,  si  im 
occisit,  iure  caesus  esto,  and  Cicero  [Legg,  ii.  24.  60)  another:  cui  auro  dentes 
iuncti  escunt,  ast  im  cum  illo  sepelirei  ureiue  se  fraude  esto  (cf.  Fest.  32a. 
13  Th.). 

This  form  is  often  given  as  em,  instead  of  tm,  perhaps  by  analogy  of  Noun 
I-stems  which  substituted  the  Ace.  suffix  of  Consonant-stems  for  that  of  I- 
stems,  e.  g.  turrem  for  turrim  (see  ch.  vi.  5  29) ;  so  Paul.  Fest.  54.  20 Th.  *em*  pro 
eum,  ab  eo  quod  est  is.  Another  law  of  the  XII  Tables  is  cited  by  Porphjrrio 
in  his  note  on  the  ^  licet  antestari  ? '  of  Hor.  S.  i.  9.  76  :  si  in  ius  uocat,  ni  it, 
antestamino,  igitur  em  (MSS.  en)  capito;  and  Festus  (298. 15  Th.)  quotes,  from 
a  speech  of  Cato,  si  em  percussi.  Similarly  the  Adverb  tm  (ch.  ix.  $  10)  (cf. 
0.  Ind.  Im,  originally  an  Ace.  of  the  ^anaphoric'  pronoun,  then  a  mere 
particle),  so  written  in  Gl.  Philox.  im :  Xoivdv^  1}^,  is  mentioned  by  Paul.  Fest. 
as  em  (53.  37  Th.  ^  em,'  tum) ;  the  Ace.  of  an  O.  Lat.  derivative  of  is  in  the 
sense  of  idem  is  imeum  in  the  Philoxenus  Glossary  (imeum :  ruv  airrov)^  but 
emem  in  Paul.  Fest.  (54.  2  Th.  ^  emem/  eundem)  [cf.  the  form  in  the  Glossary 
of  Placidus,  emdem  (^MSS.  hendem)  :  aequo,  similiter,  C.  O.  L,  v.  73.  19]. 

The  Dat.-Loc.  Sg.  *eyei,  written  eiei^  (along  with  et)  in  the  Lex  Repetundarum 
of  123-122  B.C.  {C.LL.  i.  198),  has  in  Plautus  and  the  older  poetry  three 
scansions,  SI,  B  and  ^,  in  Ovid  and  later  poets  one,  H  (cf.  rH  and  ret  Plant., 
rH  class.,  ch.  vi.  §  19).  This  *6y6i  is  thought  to  have  become  H  much  as 
-6ySs  became  -5fi  (e.  g.  Lat.  trfs  for  I.-£ur.  Hrfiyes,  ch.  iv.  \  66),  which  in 
what  we  may  call  'ceremonious*  speech  would  preserve  its  full  sound,  and 
for  a  time  resist  the  Latin  tendency  to  shorten  every  long  vowel  before 
another  vowel  (ch.  ii.  %  143),  while  after  the  shortening  set  in,  ^,  through  its 
unaccented  character,  would  in  the  rapid  utterance  of  everyday  life  become 
a  mere  monosyllable  ^,  as  tUl  became  iux^  &c.  (§  12).  (Priscian,  ii.  p.  10.  2  H. 
speaks  as  if  et  were  as  much  a  monosyllable  as  huic,  cui  in  the  ordinary 
pronunciation  of  his  time).  To  suppose  that  etet  was  pronounced  *ey-yei  as 
*Tr6ia  was  pronounced  ♦Troy-ya,  p^jor,  ♦pey-yor  (ch.  ii.  $  55),  does  not  account 
for  the  fact  that  these  words  are  always  scanned  with  the  first  syllable  long 
in  poetry,  while  eum  for  *eyom  is  never  scanned  with  its  first  syllable  long. 
(See  below,  however,  on  the  doubt  attaching  to  the  antiquity  of  the  scansion 
St.)     But  the  Genitive  ^jus^  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  Gen.  suffix  -ua  to 

'  This  would  most  naturally  be  form  of  the  t-stcm  had  in  Latin  the 

explained  as  a  Reduplication  of  et,  notion   of  identity,   e.g.   em-em   (gl. 

and  some  explain  81,  S!  as  produced  eundem).      Still    the    theory  given 

in  this  way.    But  the  reduplicated  above  is  far  from  certain. 
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the  already  formed  Locative  had  this  pronunciation  ♦fiy-yus  [Caesell.  ap. 
Cassiod.  906.  6  K.  'Pompeiius/  *Tarpeiius'  et  'eiius'  per  duo  i  scribenda 
sunt,  et  propter  sonum  (plenius  enim  sonant),  et  propter  metrum.  Num- 
quam  enim  longa  fiet  syllaba  nisi  per  i  geminum  scribatur].  This  pronun- 
ciation is  indicated  by  the  spelling  eiIvs  on  inscriptions  (Neue,  ii^.  p.  376) 
and  MSS.  (Index  to  Studemund's  Apograph  of  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  of 
Plautus).  The  treatment  of  Nom.  PI.  *ey€i  for  ♦eyoi  and  Dat-Abl.  PI.  ^eyeia 
for  *eyois  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Dat.-Loc  Sg.  *eyei ;  for  we  have  in  Plautus 
and  the  older  poetry  no  instance  of  *St,  ets,  but  only  Si  or  et,  t,  and  Sis  or  as,  is. 
Where  B  is  followed  by  a  long  syllable  it  passed  in  unaccented  usage  into  y  by 
Synizesis,  e.  g.  eo,  ebs,  &)rum  Plaut.  (not  ^«,  &c,  by  Law  of  Breves  Breviantes; 
see  ch.  iii.  $  49). 

The  old  Abl.  Sg.  -d  is  seen  in  eod  die  of  the  Lex  Spoletina  (C.  /.  L,  xi.  4766), 
and  In  Adverbial  ead  of  the  S.  C.  Bacch.  (i.  196.  95  quei  aruorsum  eod  fedseni, 
*  qui  adversimi  e&  fecissent '). 

In  the  Nom.  PI.  the  spelling  iei  is,  in  accordance  with  the  orthography  of 
the  first  cent.  b.  c.  (ch.  ii.  %  9),  found  on  the  Lex  Cornelia  of  81  b.  c.  [i.  909.  (i).  7, 
along  with  et],  on  the  Lex  Antonia  de  Termessibus  of  71  B.a  (i.  904,  passim, 
never  ei),  on  the  Lex  Rubria  of  49  B.C.  [i.  905.  (i).  48],  on  the  Lex  Julia 
Municipalis  of  45  b.  0.  (i.  906.  94,  usually  ei),  and  in  Varro  {L.  L.  ix.  9  and  35). 
We  have  also  t  in  MSS.  (often  confused  with  At),  and  inscriptions  (examples 
in  Neue,  ii^.  p.  389) ;  and  the  ei  of  Republican  inscriptions  (ibid.  p.  383) 
admits  of  being  taken  to  denote  the  simple  long  t-sound.  Priscian  (i.  998. 
9  H.)  seems  to  distinguish  monosyllabic  ii  (for  i)  from  dissyllabic  ei,  and 
similarly  iis  (is)  from  SlSy  dii  (cTt)  from  d^,  diis  {dis)  from  dSis  (see  Neue,  I.  c). 
The  Nom.  PI.  Masc.  form  used  in  the  Lex  Bantina  of  133-118  b.  0.  (i.  197)  and 
the  Lex  Repetundae  of  193-199  b.  c.  (i.  198)  is  eis  (cf.  i.  199.  99  ?),  a  form  which 
appears  in  the  earlier  spelling  eeis  in  the  S.  C.  Bacch.  of  186  b.o.  (i.  196.  5, 
the  only  occurrence  of  a  Nom.  PI.  of  is  on  this  inscr.)  (possibly  in  i.  185  i«s), 
and  which  should  be  compared  with  his  (older  heis)  and  hisce  for  At,  illis  {illeis) 
and  iUisce  for  iOi  (§§  16, 18).  (The  reading  is  in  Pacuv.  Trag.  991  R  ap.  Charis. 
133.  4  K,  is  very  doubtful).  In  the  Gten.  PI.  the  form  eum,  mentioned  by  Paul. 
Fest.  { 54.  9o  Th.  '  enm  *  antiqui  dicebant  pro  eorum),  is  found  once  (usually 
eorum)  on  the  Lex  Julia  Municipalis  of  45  B.C.  [C.  LL,  i.  906. 59  eum  h(ac)  l(ege) 
n(ihil)  r(ogatur)].  The  orthography  of  the  Dat.-Abl.  PI.  resembles  that  of  the 
Nom.  PI.  We  have  ieis  on  the  Lex  Antonia  de  Termessibus,  the  Lex  Rubria, 
the  Lex  Julia  Municipalis,  and  other  inscriptions  of  the  first  cent.  b.  c.  (see 
Index  to  C.  /.  L.  i.),  but  eeis  in  the  early  spelling  of  the  S.  C.  Bacch.  of  186  B.C. 
(i.  196),  while  the  earliest  form  of  all,  eieis,  reappears  on  an  inscr.  of  circ. 
100  B.C.,  the  Epistula  Praetoris  ad  Tiburtes  (i.  901  de  eieis  rebus  af  uobeis 
peccatum  non  esse.  Quonque  de  eieis  rebus  senatuei  purgati  estis,  &c.).  We 
have  also  is  in  MSS.  (often  confused  with  his)  and  inscriptions  (Neue,  ii'. 
P*  383))  Aiid  ^he  eis  of  Republican  inscriptions  (see  Index  to  C.  I,  L.  i.)  admits 
of  being  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  sound  Is.  Priscian,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  appears  to  distinguish  iis  (pronounced  is)  from  Sis,  as  diis  (pronounced 
dis)  from  dissyllabic  dSis» 

The  O.  Lat.  I-stem  Dat.-Abl.  ibtts  is  mentioned  by  Nonius  (486.  ti  M.  Mbus' 
pro  is  minus  latinum  putat  consuetude,  cum  veterum  auctoritate  plurimum 
valeat),  who  quotes  Plautus,  Mil.  74 : 

latrones,  Ibus  dinumerem  stip^ndium. 
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(the  MSS.  of  Plautus  have  latronisbus  and  latronibus),  and  other  instances  from, 
the  Comedians.  The  Placidus  Glossary  (C.  0.  L,  v.  75.  9;  has  Ubus/  iis^  illia, 
with  quotation  of  the  same  line  of  Plautus.  For  other  lines  of  Plautus  where 
some  editors  read  ibus^  and  for  Lachmann's  proposal  to  read  tbus  (though  only 
Ihus,  hVms  are  known  in  Plautus,  &c.)  in  certain  lines  of  Lucretius,  see  Neue, 
ii*.  p.  386. 

The  analogy  of  the  A-declension  has  produced  eae  Dat.  Sg.  F.,  a  form  found 
in  Cato  {R.  R.  14a  quo  modo  uilicam  uti  oportet,  et  quo  modo  eae  imperari 
oportet)  and  probably  in  Plant.  Mil.  348 :  hie  eae  proxumust,  but  not  in  use  in 
Varro's  time  (L,  L.  viii.  51) ;  so  in  Late  Latin  eum  for  id  (see  Georges,  Lex, 
Wortf.  s.  v.).  Cato  also  uses  eabua  {R.  R.  152  facito  scopas  uirgeas  ulmeas 
aridas  .  .  .  eabus  latent  doliis  intrinsecus  usque  bene  perfricato),  which  is 
quoted  from  Cassius  Hemina  (pro  eis  differentiae  causa  in  feminino)  by 
Priscian  (i.  294.  4  H.). 

The  obscure  form  necerim  mentioned  by  Festus  (160.  ai  Th.)  and  Paul.  Fest. 
(161.  II  Th.),  and  explained  by  them  as  'nee  eum,'  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  wrong  reading  for  nece  im  {nee  eim  ?),  by  others  to  contain  the 
Pronoun-stem  es-  of  iste  for  *e8te  (§  13). 

The  scansion  SI  is  allowed  by  most  editors  of  Plautus  in  the  Dat.  Sg.,  but 
a  certain  example  is  very  difficult  to  find,  except  in  the  Prologues ;  and  these 
cannot  be  quoted  as  Plautine.  Thus  in  Rud.  39a  where  editors  end  the  line 
with :  ne  copia  esset  6i,  the  MSS.  have  eius ;  in  Bacch.  535  :  mendicitmi  ei  dixit, 
only  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  has  et,  the  Palatine  MSS.  have  t?/{  [editors 
similarly  prefer  Ulis  the  (probable)  reading  of  the  Palimpsest  to  tie  of  the 
other  MSS.  in  Rud,  ai9  :  neque  quicquam  umquam  illis  pr6fuit]  ;  in  Cure  544, 
for  which  we  have  only  the  testimony  of  the  Palatine  family  of  MSS.  : 

is  Summanum  s6  uocari  dixit;   ei  r<§ddidi, 

H  might  be  easily  emended  to  et  ego,  and  so  on  (e.  g.  Cist.  138).  But  the 
scansion  St  in  the  Dat.  Sg.  is  certain  for  Terence,  e.  g.  Andr.  443  : 

diim  licitumst  ^i  dumque  aetas  tulit, 

and  is  very  common  in  Lucretius,  e.  g.  vi.  674 : 

scilicet  6t  fluvius  quivis  est  maximus  ei 
qui  non  ante  aliquem  majorem  vidit ; 

so  that  Si  (like  supera  for  supra,  ch.  iii.  §  15)  may  be  a  form  that  is  not  genuinely 
antique.  The  Dat.  Sg.  is  avoided  by  the  Auguntan  poets,  Horace  for  example 
in  his  Satires  and  Epistles  using  ejtts,  eum,  eo  but  not  et ;  but  in  Ovid,  Halieut.  33, 
we  have  Si  (see  Neue,  ii'.  p.  378,  who,  however,  quotes  as  examples  of  H  from 
Plautus  lines  where  it  can  be  scanned  ei  in  prosodical  hiatus,  e.  g.  Qurc.  603 
m&ter  Si  utendum  dederat,  like  mSi  honoris,  Aid,  463). 

§  20.  Ipse.  We  have  already  seen  the  particles  -pte  and  -pse  added  to 
various  pronouns  to  give  the  sense  of  'self/  *own/  e.  g.  meopte  ingenio  like  tneo 
ipsius  itigenio,  sepse  like  se  ipsam.  These  particles  seem  to  be  composed  of  a  par- 
ticle pe-  (pi-),  seen  in  quis-piam,  quippe,  &,c.,  and  the  Pronoun-stems  so-  and  to-, 
which  alternate  in  the  I. -Eur.  Demonstrative  with  its  Nom.  ♦so  M.,  ♦sft  P^ 
*t6d  N.,  and  its  oblique  cases  formed  from  the  stem  to-  (te-).  [Lat.  -pte  should 
therefore  not  be  compared  with  Lith.  pats,  *self,'  from  patis  (lAt.  potts,  Gk. 
w6<Tis,  Ac.)].  Similarly  we  find  the  Pronoun-stem  i-  augmented  by  -j>«c  in  the 
Latin  pronoun  of  identity,  i'lm,  which  is  further  strengthened  in  the  O.  Lat. 
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form,  or  forms,  given  by  Paul.  Fest.  as  ipsippe  (74.  37  Th.  *  ipsippe/  ipsi,  neque 
alii),  in  the  Glossary  of  Philoxenusas  ipsipte  (*  ipsipti  * :  airroiy  C,  G.  L.  ii.  87.  a6 
and  44)  and  ipsipse  (Mpsipse':  aiT6Sf  ib.  91.  35),  and  augmented  by  -pte  in 
eopte  (Paul.  Fest.  78.  16  Th.  *  in  eopte,'  eo  ipso). 

The  original  declension  of  ipse  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  :  Nom.  Sg. 
*i8-p8e  ^i-pse)  M.,  ea-paa  F.,  ^id-ptod  (♦t-ptod)  N.,  Aco.  Sg.  *im'ptom  M.,  &c.,  until 
the  inconvenience  of  the  alternation  of  -p-so-  and  -p-to-  brought  about 
a  *  levelling'  process.  {Ipsud  is  not  found  till  late  Latin,  see  Georges,  Lex. 
Wort/,  s.  V.)  The  declension  of  both  elements  of  the  Compound  may  still 
appear  in  isolated  forms  indicated  by  the  MSS.  of  Plautus,  e.  g.  eapsay  Cos,  60a 
[so  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  (A),  but  ea  ipsa  in  the  Palatine  MSS.  ( P),  as  in 
V.  604  for  eapse  of  A]  ;  eaepsae,  Pseud.  833  {eaepse  A,  eae  ipaae  P)  ;  eumpsum  non 
eampsam,  True.  133  (eum  ipsum  non  eam  ipsam  A,  eum  ipsum  non  ea  ase  P)  ; 
eumpaum,  Trur.  1x4  (eum  ipsum  A,  umsum  P),  which  have  been,  perhaps 
unnecessarily,  changed  by  editors  to  eapae,  eaepas,  eumpse,  eampse. 

The  declension  of  the  first  element  appears  in  eapse,  mentioned  by  Paul. 
Fest.  '^54.  a8  Th.  ^  eapse,'  ea  ipsa),  and  this  and  similar  forms  are  sometimes 
preserved  in  the  MSS.  of  Plautus  (e.  g.  eapse,  Trin.  974,  True.  24,  Qurc.  161,  534), 
though  usually  ipse  is  written  for  the  unfamiliar  -pee  and  is  sometimes 
declined,  e.g.  eumpaey  Pers.  603  (eum  ipse  P)  ;  eampse^  Poen.  272  (eam  ipse  Pi  ; 
eapse,  Cos.  604  (so  A,  but  ea  ipsa  P).     (On  siretnpse,  see  ch.  iz.  §  8.) 

In  the  Nom.  Sg.  Masc.  we  have  a  byform  ipsus  in  O.  Lat  {ipsos  in  a  Law  of 
Numa  quoted  by  Paul.  Fest.  4.  29  Th. :  si  quisquam  aliutafaxit,  ipsos  loui  sacer 
esto),  which  is  the  form  used  by  the  Comedians  before  a  Beflexive  Pronoun, 
e.  g.  ipsus  sibi,  ipsus  suam  rem,  &c.  Ipse  is  not  a  development  of  ipsus.  The  two 
are  separate  forms,  ipse  for  -»>,  ipsus  for  -sos,  corresponding  to  the  I. -Eur.  by- 
forms  *s5  and  sds  (O.  Ind.  aA  and  sas,  Gk.  u  and  6t)  (§  13).  The  influence  of 
0-stem  Adjectives  produced  in  Late  Latin  ipso  Dat.  Sg.  (Apul.)  and  ipsae 
(Apul.),  of  I-stems  ipsibtia  Dat.  PL,  ascribed  to  O.  Latin  by  Serg.  in  Don. 
(547-  37  ^)*  "^^e  Plautine  ipsissumus  {Trin.  988),  like  Aristophanes'  avrdraros, 
seems  to  have  been,  in  the  form  ipsuma  or  ipsima,  actually  used  in  the  collo- 
quial Latin  of  the  Empire  in  the  sense  of  domina  (Petron.  69.  p.  46.  16  B.  ;  75. 
p.  51.  23  B.,  &c.).  (On  the  colloquial  pronunciation  isse,  issa,  for  ipse,  ipsa,  see 
ch.  ii.  §  81.)     Ipsemet  is  found  occasionally  (see  Georges,  Lex.  Wort/,  s.  v.). 

§  21.  Idem.  The  affix  -dem  of  idem,  O.  Lat.  is-dem,  tanH-dem,  tatiium-dem, 
expressing  the  idea  of  *  precisely/  ^  exactly,'  is  thought  by  some  to  hirve  been 
originally  idem,  for  the  Oscan  equivalent  of  Latin  idem  is  is-idum.  This  idem, 
formed  by  adding  the  affix  -em  to  the  Neut.  Demonstr.  id,  is  used  in  Latin  as  the 
Kent,  of  the  Pronoun  expressing  '  the  same,'  but  in  O.  Ind.  !d-toi  is  the  Neut. 
of  the  Demonstr.  '  this,'  much  as  the  Ace.  Masc  with  the  same  affix,  *im-em, 
is  used  in  O.  Ind.  i^imtoi)  as  the  Ace.  Masc.  HhiM.'  but  was  in  O.  Lat.  the 
equivalent  of  eundem  [Paul.  F«»t.  54.  2  Tli.  emem,  ^  eundem ' ;  Gl.  Philox. 
imeum  :  rdv  a{rr6y ;  cf.  Gl.  Plac.  (,h)emdem,  *  aequo,  similiter ' ;  these  readings 
leave  it  doubtfiil  whether  the  word  was  formed  by  adding  the  affix  -em  to  the 
Ace.  tm,  or,  as  seems  more  likely,  by  doubling  the  Ace.].  Priscian  (i.  589. 
14  H.)  derives  i-dem  from  is  and  dimum. 

The  Nom.  Masc.  is  discussed  by  Cicero  in  a  passage  of  somewhat  uncertain 
text  (Orai.  xlvii.  157) :  *  idem  campus  habet  *  inquit  Ennius,  et  in  templisEmsM 
PROBAViT  ;  at  *  isdem  *  erat  verius,  nee  tamen  ^  eisdem '  ut  opimius  :  male 
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sonabat  *  isdem ' ;  impetratum  est  a  consuetudine,  ut  peccare  suavitatis  causa 
liceret.  He  seems  to  say  that  idem  [also  written  with  et  for  the  long  t-sound 
(ch.  i.  §  9)  eidem]  was  the  form  in  use,  with  s  dropped  with  compensatory 
lengthening  before  d  (ch.  iv.  §  151),  but  that  some  purists  insisted  on  the  spell- 
ing with  8y  isdem  or  even  eisdem.  (For  examples  of  these  spellings,  e.  g.  eiadem 
C,  I,L.  i.  576  ;  577.  (2).  9,  II,  13  ;  1468  ;  1470,  A:c.,  see  Neue,  ii*.  p.  390.) 

In  the  Dat.  Sg.  we  have  Bdem  and  ^em  (like  ^  and  A,  §  19),  but  Bdem  is 
not  found.  On  later  inscriptions  idem  is  very  frequent  (examples  in  Neue,  ii'. 
p.  390),  and  even  iedem  (Neue,  U  c),  a  confusion  with  the  Nom.  Sg.,  which  had 
the  (archaic)  spelling  iadem^  but  the  pronunciation  Idem,  In  the  Nom.  and 
Dat.-Abl.  PI.,  Priscian  (i.  589.  29  H.)  seems  to  distinguish  B-deni,  (Sis^dem  from 
iidem  (pronounced  and  usually  spelt  t-dem\  iisdem  (pronounced  and  usually 
spelt  ts-dem),  (For  instances  of  the  spelling  i-dem  and  ia-dem,  the  usual  forms, 
see  Neue,  I.  c.)  The  eidem  of  Republican  Inscriptions  (Neue,  Lc.  ;  e.  g.  C.  /.  L. 
i.  197.  17  and  i.  202)  may  represent  the  pronunciation  Idem,  Like  eis,  older 
eeis,  as  Nom.  Plur.  of  is  (§  19),  we  find  eisdem  Nom.  PI.  (C.  I.  L,  i.  198.  27 
eisdem  ioudices;  often  in  the  phrase  eisdem  prdbauerurU,  &c,  e.g.  i.  11 49; 
i.  1187  ;  i.  1 192  ;  cf.  i.  1143),  ^^^  ^  later  inscriptions  sometimes  isdem  (Neue, 
P'  394)>  ^^  the  Dramatists,  &c  with  a  long  second  syllable  we  find  the 
word  pronounced  with  Synizesis,  e.  g.  wdem^  eosdem,  &c  like  «&,  Sbs  (§  19). 
The  influence  of  0-stem  Adjectives  is  seen  in  the  Late  Latin  forms  eodem  Dat., 
eaedem  Dat.  (very  rare  ;  see  Georges,  Lex.  Worif,  s.  v.). 

§  22.  The  Pronominal  Gton.  and  Dat.  Sg.  In  the  early  Dramatists  we 
find  two  scansions  of  iUius,  istius,  ipsiusy  &c.,  (i)  t7/tu«,  isHus,  tjpsTtu,  aUeriOs,  &c., 
(2)  t7Zi(u)s,  is(i{u)8y  ipsi{^u)Sy  but  not  UliiiSy  istiiiSy  ipsiiiSy  &c.,  as  in  classical 
poetry.  Examples  of  the  second  scansion  are  :  isA(u)s  modi  {4  syll.)  in  Plant. 
Most,  746 ;  Rud,  321  ;  Ter.  Heaut  387,  &c.  Another  O.  Lat.  form  of  the  Qen., 
fully  attested  by  Priscian  (i.  196.  22  H. ;  i.  226.  16  H. ;  i.  266.  3  H. ;  i.  303. 
21  H. ;  ii.  8  H.)  is  with  -t,  iUi,  isti,  ipsi,  e.g.  Hit  modi  and  isti  modi  (Gato),  isti 
modi  Plant.  True.  930  (so  the  MSS.).  This  cannot  be  explained  as  an  O-stem 
Adjective  formation,  for  it  is  found  with  Fem.  Nouns,  e.g.  toH  familiae 
(Afranius),  isti  formae  (Terence),  and  a  Dat.  Masc.  like  iV/o,  isto  is  not  found 
till  Late  Latin.  It  may  be  a  relic  of  the  Locative  form  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  augmented  by  the  Gen.  suffix  -us  (-o»)  to  form  these  Pronoun 
Genitives  in  -tus  ;  but  it  is  also  conceivable  that  it  is  a  doublet  which  has 
arisen  dut  of  the  contracted  form  iUi{u)8y  isCi{u)Sy  Ac.  in  certain  combinations. 
A  word-group  like  isi:x{u)S'modi  would  be  pronounced  isttmodiy  as  naturally  as 
O.  Lat.  dustnus  became  dilmitSy  or  *pri8mus  became  primusy  or  is-dem,  idem ;  and 
a  large  number  of  Priscian's  examples  of  this  Gen.  in  -l  show  the  Pronoun  in 
combination  with  modtts.  Similarly  ati{u)s-rei  would  become  oH-reiy  as  dis-rumpo 
became  dirumpo;  cf.  Priscian's  examples,  aliirei  causa  i^Caelius),nii//t  ret  (Cato). 
The  byforms  ilRy  nuUI,  &c.  having  been  produced  in  such  combinations  would 
push  their  way  into  other  combinations  too,  e.  g.  tam  nutti  consili  (Ter.  Andr. 
608).    They  do  not  however  seem  to  be  found  before  a  vowel  initial. 

The  Dative  in  -i  is,  as  we  have  seen,  undisturbed  by  the  influence  of  the 
O-stem  Noun  declension  till  Late  Latin,  e.g.  illoy  istoy  ipso  (Apuleius).  But 
a  Dat.  Fem.  in-a€,  attested  for  O.  Lat.  by  Priscian  (i.  197.  12  H.;  i.  226.  18  H.\  is 
not  unknown  in  early  authors,  e.  g.  iUae  rei,  Cato  {R.  R.  153  and  154).  (For  a  list 
of  examples  of  these  Gen.  and  Dat.  forms,  with  references  to  the  passages  of 
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grammarians  dealing  with  them,  and  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject,  see  Luchs  in  Studemund's  Studierij  i.  pp.  319  sqq.) 

§  23.  IV.  BELATIVE,  INDEFIiriTE,  AND  INTEBBO- 
GATIVE  FBONOnirs.  The  I.-Enr.  Relative-stem  *yo-  (O. 
Ind.  y&,  Gk.  05)  does  not  supply  the  Latin  Relative,  which 
shows  the  stem  *q"o-,a  stem  originally  proper  (with  *q^-,  *q"u-) 
to  the  Interrogative  and  Indefinite  Pronouns  (O.  Ind.  kds^  ku-tra, 
'  where  ?/  Gk.  t&,  ttov,  O.  Ir.  cia,  W.  pwy,  Goth,  hvas,  Engl,  who  ?, 
Lith.  k&s,  O.  SI.  kii-to  ;  O.  Ind.  eit  Neut.,  Gk.  rts,  &c.),  but  used 
also  as  a  Relative  (Engl,  who,  &c.).  I.-Eur.  *q"o-,  *q"i-,  *q*u- 
appear  in  the  Latin  quis?^  gi-qtm^  qui?,  ali-ciM,  &e.  (Umbro- 
Oscan  pis,  Osc.  pid  Neut.).  We  may  roughly  distinguish  qui  as 
the  Relative,  quis  as  the  Interrogative  and  Indefinite  Pronoun, 
though  the  stems  fretiuently  overlap,  e.  g.  in  the  Latin  of  Cato 
and  the  earliest  inscriptions  ques  is  the  Nom.  PI.  of  the  Indefinite, 
qui  (quei)  of  the  Relative ;  but  in  class.  Lat.  both  are  qui.  In 
the  Italic  languages  (as  in  Celtic  and  elsewhere)  a  curious 
declension  of  the  Relative  (and  Interrogative)  was  in  vogue, 
a  case-form  of  the  Relative-stem  being  prefixed  to  a  Demon- 
strative, like  modem  Gk.  ttov  tov  for  iv  in  such  a  sentence  as 
avTos  €tv€  6  ivbpas  'ttov  rdv  €tda,  that  is  the  man  whom  I  saw. 
Thus  an  Abl.  Sg.  Fem.  of  the  Relative  is  in  Oscan  puUad,  which 
is  compounded  of  the  Relative-stem  po-  (Lat.  quo-)  (either  the 
bare  stem  or  a  case-form)  and  *6llad  (Lat.  *olldd),  the  Abl.  Sg. 
Fem.  of  the  Demonstrative  olio- ;  another  is  poizad,  a  similar 
compound  with  the  Abl.  Sg.  Fem.  of  the  Demonstrative  eiso-. 
The  old  spelling  of  the  Dat.  Sg.  of  Lat.  qui,  viz.  quoiei,  shows 
it  to  be  a  compound  of  this  kind,  having  for  its  second  element 
the  Dat.  Sg.  of  w  (O.  Lat.  eiei),  ^quo-eiei ;  and  Gen.  Sg.  quoins 
(class,  cvjus)  will  consequently  represent  ^quo-eius.  Whether 
this  method  of  declension  was  used  in  other  cases  in  Latin  does 
not  appear.  Another  feature  of  the  Italic  Relative  is  its  tendency 
to  append  the  Pronominal  particle  i  (cf.  Gk.  ovroy-f),  e.  g. 
Umbr.  j)ai  Nom.  Sg.  M.,  porsi  (*podi)  N. ;  Lat.  qui  for  *q"o-i 
(O.  Lat.  quoi). 

The  Latin  Interrogative-Relative  has  a  Possessive  cvjus  -a 
'Um,  older  quoius  -a  -urn,  which  is  very  frequent  in  Plautus  and 
Terence,  and  is  found  in  Republican  inscriptions  (e.  g.  in  the 
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Lex  Repetundarum,  i.  198.  5,  10,  29  quoium  7iamen  and  quoiaue 
in  Jide)^  in  Cicero  (e.g.  Verr.  II,  i.  54.  142  cuja  res\  and 
Virgil  (E,  iii.  r  cujum  pecn^).  Virgil's  use  of  the  word  was 
objected  to  by  purists,  apparently  through  an  idea  that  cnjtis 
-a  'Um  was  a  vulgar  inflexion  of  the  Gen.  Sg.  of  the  Pronoun, 
an  idea  which  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  Cicero  and  in  State 
inscriptions  disproves  (§  11).  It  is  rather  formed  by  means  of  the 
Adjectival  suffix  -yo-  (ch.  v.  §  4)  from  the  stem  *q"o-,  *q^o-yo-,  as 
vieus  (stem  *me-yo-)  from  the  stem  *me-  (§  i).  It  is  not  till 
Late  Latin  that  we  find  the  particle  -ce  added  to  the  Relative- 
Interrogative  Pronoun  in  cujmcemodi  (Apuleius,  &c.),  a  word 
coined  after  the  type  of  hujvscemodi, 

§  24.  stems  q!li-  and  q«o-.  In  O.  Lat.  there  is  a  usage  of  quis,  possibly  as 
a  Relative,  but  rather  in  the  sense  of  siquis  or  quicwtiqut ;  e.  g.  in  an  old  treaty 
quoted  by  Festus  to  illustrate  O.  Lat  Jiancitor  for  nanciscitur  (170.  25  Th.) : 
pecuniam  quia  nancitor,  habeto  ;  in  an  old  plebiscitum  ^Fest.  329.  11  Th.)  : 
eum  quis  uolet  magistratus  multare,  dum  minore  parti  familias  taxat,  liceto  ; 
on  a  public  notice  affixed  to  a  grove  at  Luceria  (C.  /.  L.  ix.  78a)  :  quis  uolet 
(other  examples  from  Cato  and  from  Cicero's  laws  are  given  by  Neue,  ii*. 
p.  430,  e.g.  Cato,  R.  R.  147  dominus  uino  quid  uolet  faciet\  Cf.  0.  Lat. 
fiecumquem  explained  by  ^  nee  umquam  quemquam  '  (Fest.  i6a.  aa  Th.  ;  Paul. 
Fest.  163.  la  Th.).  (So  Umbr.  pisest  totar  Tarsinater  'quisquis  est  civitatis 
TadinatiSf'  Osc.  pis  hajiest  'qui  habebit*  .  In  the  Dramatists  quia  is  the 
Fern,  of  the  Interrogative,  ({tmc  of  the  Relative  (cf.  Prise,  ii.  8.  ai  H.  quis. 
etiam  communis  esse  generis  putaverunt  vetustissimi,  sicut  apud  Graecos  r/r}. 
e.  g.  Plaut.  Ptrs.  aoo  quis  haec  est,  quae  me  aduorsum  incedit  ?  (other 
examples  in  Neue,  p.  441),  but  the  distinction  of  qui  Adj.,  and  quis  Pron.  in 
questions,  e.g.  qui  homo  venit**  and  quis  renit  ?  is  hardly  observed,  the  habit  of 
Plautus  being  rather  to  use  quis  before  a  vowel,  qui  before  a  cons,  (see  Neue, 
P-  43I}  And  B.  P.  W.  xiii.  378  ;  similarly  Cornificius  seems  to  write  siqui  before 
an  initial  s,  otherwise  siquisy  e.g.  siqui  tnuidebit^  iii.  ^,  S).  The  I>declension 
form  of  the  '  Abl.'  Sg.  qui,  e.  g.  quicuniy  is  Relative  as  well  as  Interrogative  and 
Indefinite  ;  e.  g.  Ter.  Ad.  477  psaltriam  parauit,  quicum  uiuat ;  C.  1.  L.  i.  aoo 
queiue  ab  eorum  quel  emit  (see  Neue,  pp.  455  sqq.).  But  the  Nom.  Plur.  ^e*, 
attested  by  Charisius  (91.  16  K.  ut  duces,  ducibus,  mores,  moribus,  et  ^ques,* 
quibuK ;  158.  ai  veteres  nominutivum  pluralem  ^ques'  dixerunt  regulam  secuti, 
unde  etiam  dativus  mansit  in  consuetudine),  Festus  (348.  33  Th.).  Priscian 
ii.  9. 13  H.)  &c. ,  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Interrogative  and  Indefinite 
use.  Thus  Cato  began  his  Origiiws  with  the  words :  siques  homines  sunt,  quos 
delectat  populi  Roman!  gesta  describere  ;  on  the  S.  C.  Bacch.  (C.  I.  L.  i.  196) 
we  have  :  sei  ques  esent,  quel  sibei  deicerent  necesus  ese  Bacanal  habere, 
*  siqui  essent,  qui  sibi  dicerent  neeesse  esse  Bacchanal  habere  ' ;  and  a  line 
of  Pacuvius  {Trag.  aai  R.)  runs  : 

ques  sunt?  ignoti,  n^scioques  ignobiles ; 
(other  examples  in  Neue,  p.  466). 
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Tlie  I-declension  Neuter  quia  survives  only  as  an  Adverb  or  Conjunction, 
t*..g.  O.  Lat.  quianam,  ^why  ?,'  like  quidnam'f  the  Gen.  quium  can  hardly  be 
ascribed  to  Cato  on  the  mere  testimony  of  Servius  (ad^.  i.  95  :  denique  Cato 
in  Originibus  ait:  si  ques  sunt  populi.  Et  declinavit  'ques,'  ^ quium'  ut 
*  puppes,'  *■  puppium '),  for  this  remark  only  implies  that  Cato's  ques  was  an 
I-stem  formation.  The  I-stem  Dat.  qu%bus  supplanted  the  O-stem  qu\s  (older 
queis)  in  the  Relative,  though  the  O-stem  form  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
(see  a  long  list  of  instances  in  Neue,  ii'.  p.  469,  e.  g.  Plant.  Most.  1040  : 

quis  m^  exemplis  hodie  eludificatus  est). 

§  25.  Oase-fomiB.  The  original  Nom.  Sg.  Masc.  of  the  Relative  ijuo'i  (stem 
qu6-  with  affix -i  of  Gk.  o\rroa-i^  kc)  [Osc.  pui(?),  Umbr.  j>ot ;  the  Umbr.  shows 
this  affix  also  in  Nom.  PI.  Masc.  pur-i.  Ace.  PI.  Fem.  pa/^,  &c.]  is  probably 
intended  by  the  spelling  qoi  of  the  very  ancient  Dvenos  inscription  [Zvet. 
I.LI,  285  qoi  med  mitat,  'qui  me  mittat  (mittet)].'  The  weakened  form 
queij  due  to  the  unaccented  use  of  the  Relative  (ch.  iii.  §  18),  is  common  on 
inscriptions  of  the  Republic,  from,  the  Scipio  epitaph  (in  Saturnians)  of  c. 
200  B.  c.  (C.  /.  L.  i.  30)  : 

cdnsol  censor  aidilis  quel  fuit  apud  uos, 

to  the  Lex  Julia  Municipalis  of  45  b.  c.  i.  ao6  ,  which  has  quel  far  more 
frequently  than  qui ;  also  in  the  MSS.  of  Plautus,  &c.  (see  instances  in 
Georges,  Lex.  Worif.  s.  v.).  The  Fem.  of  the  Indefinite  Pronoun  in  its  Adjec- 
tival use  followed  the  Adjective  Declension  in  taking  usually  the  suffix  -a  in 
class.  Latin,  e.  g.  siqwx  causa  est  (but  seiquae  causa  erit  on  the  Lex  Repetun- 
darum,  C.  /.  L.  i.  198.  37  ;  si  quae  lex  on  the  Lex  Agraria,  i.  aoo.  41  ;  and  in 
Plautus  numqucui  causast  quin^  &c.  ;  see  Neue,  ii'.  p.  445).  Qen,  Sg.  quoius 
appears  in  the  Saturnian  Scipio  epitaph  of  c.  aoo  b.  c.  (C.  /.  L.  i.  30^'  : 

quoius  forma  uirtutei  parisuma  fiiit, 

in  the  Lex  Repetundarum  (i.  198),  and  other  inscriptions,  and  in  the  MSS. 

of  Plautus,  Varro,  &,c.  (see  Georges,  s.  v.  ;  Neue,  p.  450).      When  the  oi  sank 

to  ui,  the  quhy  &  law  of  Latin  phonetics  became  c  (ch.  iv.  §  137)  ;  hence  a^jus 

(pronounced  cuy-yus,  ch.  ii.  §  55),  a  pronunciation  indicated  by  spellings  like 

cuiiua,   cut/uA  (Neue,  p.  451).     (On  monosyllabic  </uot(u;i9  in  quoi{u)8modif  &c,f 

in    the    Dramatists,    and   quoi  in   quoiquoimodi,   cuicuimodi  in   Cic,   &c.,  see 

§  aa).    The  oldest  form  preserved  of  the  Dative  is  qtioiei  of  a  Scipio  epitaph 

of  c.  130  B.  G.  (C.  /.  L.  i.  34)  in  a  Saturnian  line  referring  to  the  short  life  of 

the  deceased  : 

quoiei  uita  defecit  non  honos  honore, 

in  the  Lex  Repetundarum  of  ia3-iaa  b.  c.  (i.  198. 10,  usually  quoi),  and  in  the 
Lex  Agraria  of  iii  b.c.  (L  aoo.  68,  usually  quoi ;  cf.  quoieique,  11.  3.  6.  3a.  45. 
99) ;  though  the  dissyllabic  Dative  seems  not  to  occur  in  Plautus  (it  is  read  by 
some  editors  in  Trin.  358. 558,  &c.  ;  see  Brix  ad  locc.),  and  so  cannot  have  been 
used  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  his  time.  The  common  form  in  use 
on  Republican  inscriptions  is  quci  (see  Index  to  C.  /.  L.  i.)  ;  the  Lex  Julia 
Municipalis,  for  example,  of  45  b.c.  (i.  ao6)  has  always  quoij  never  ctit,  as 
it  has  always  quoius^  never  cujuSj  and  always,  except  in  two  instances,  quei  for 
qui  (so  Tuot  in  the  Comin.  Lud.  Saec.  of  Augustus'  reign).     And  Quintilian  (i.  7. 
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Q^)  tells  us  that  in  his  youth  quoi  was  the  spelling.  [Of.  Velius  Longus 
(first  cent.  ▲.  d.),  p.  76.  3  K.  itaque  audimus  quosdam  plena  oi  syllaba 
dicere  *  quoi  *  et  *  hoic '  pro  cui  et  huic.  ]  In  late  poetry  cut  is  a  dissyllable, 
ciiiy  a  scansion  which  is  found  as  early  as  Seneca,  JuTenal,  and  Martial,  e.  g. 
Mart.  i.  104.  aa  sed  norunt  cui  serviant  leones  (examples  in  Neue,  p.  454). 
Ace.  quern  has  -em  for  -tm  (Osc.  pirn)  by  analogy  of  Noun  I-stems  which 
usually  substituted  the  Gons.-stem  -em  for  the  I-stem  -im,  e.  g.  turrem  (ch.  vi. 
§  a9).  As  to  the  Abl.  Sg.  we  have  not  sufficient  means  of  deciding,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  sufficiently  old  inscriptions,  whether  and  in  what  uses  qui, 
O.  Lat.  for  quo,  was  an  Abl.  (from  *qyid)y  a  Locative  (from  *quei),  or  even  an 
Instrumental  (from  *</ui).  But  the  spelling  quiquam  (Mn  any  way')  on  the 
S.  C.  Bacch.  (1.  la),  an  inscr.  on  which  original  t  and  original  ei  seem  to  be 
kept  distinct,  goes  against  the  Locative  theory,  unless  Indeed  it  is  a  mere 
mistake  for  quisquam  (see  §  a8).  The  spelling  quel  on  the  Lex  Agraria  of  iii 
B.  0.  (C.  /.  L.  i.  aoa  17  queiue  ab  eorum  quei  emit)  merely  expresses  the  sound 
qui  (see  ch.  i.  §  9).     This  quly  byform  of  qu5f  qua,  occurs  in  Virgil  {A,  xi.  8aa^  : 

Accam  ex  aequalibus  imam, 
quicum  partiri  curas. 

It  was  not  in  living  use  in  the  time  of  Servius  (fourth  cent.  ▲.  d.  (in  Donai, 
p.  411.  I  K.  nam  dicimus  *  a  quo  '  venisti  et  '  a  qui '  venisti  ;  sed  '  a  qui  *  in 
usu  esse  desiit).  Already  in  Terence  qwcum  is  not  so  frequent  as  in  Plautus. 
In  the  early  authors  qui  is  used  :  (i)  as  an  ordinary  Abl.,  e.  g.  Plant.  Capt.  8a8 
qui  hdmine  nemo  uiuit  fortun^tior ;  Bacch,  335  sed  qui  praesente  id  aurum 
Theotim6  datumst  ? ;  but  especially  (a)  as  an  Abl.  of  the  instrument,  e.  g. 
Plant  Men.  391  quis  ist^st  Peniculus?  qui  ^xteiigentur  bdxeae?,  'what 
Mr.  Brush  do  you  mean  ?  one  to  clean  shoes  with  ? ' ;  Varro,  R.  R,  ii.  praef.  3 
fiiimentum  qui  saturi  fiamus.  In  this  capacity  it  passes  into  a  mere  Adverb 
like  ut,  and  is  used  even  with  a  plural  noun,  e.  g.  Plant.  Stick,  a^a  quadrigas 
qui  uehar ;  Paeud.  487  (uiginti  minas)  quas  meo  gnato  des,  qui  amicam  libe- 
ro^  ;  (3)  AS  an  Adverb  with  the  sense  of  quomodo  ;  e.  g.  qui  Jit  ut  ?,  a  phrase  in 
common  use  in  classical  Latin  ;  Ter.  Adelph.  a  15  quipotui  melius  ?  ;  (4)  as  an 
enclitic  Particle,  e.  g  herde  qui,  edepcl  qui,  utinam  qui  (Plaut.),  a  usage  surviving 
in  classical  at-qui.  ([For  a  fuller  list  of  examples,  see  Neue,  ii'.  pp.  455  sqq.  ; 
cf.  below,  ch.  x.  §  5.)  The  Nom.  PI.  Masc.  is  written  quei  on  Bepublican 
inscriptions  (see  Index  to  C.  /.  L,  i.),  this  being  the  weakening  of  an  original 
*quoi,  due  to  the  unaccented  nature  of  the  Relative  (ch.  iii.  §  zaa.  5),  e.  g.  i. 
196  sei  ques  esent,  quei  sibei  deicerent  necesus  ese  Bacanal  habere.  (On 
quea  Nom.  PI.  of  quis  in  O.  Lat.,  and  on  queis  and  quM,  Dat.-Abl.  Plur.,  from 
*(pjioi$,  see  above,  §  a4.'; 

§  26.  The  stem  q«u-.  Corresponding  to  Umbr.  pu-fe,  Osc.  pu-f,  '  where ' 
O.  Ind.  kuha,  O.  SI.  kfide,  from  I.-Eur.  ♦qSudh-),  is  Lat.  -cOftl  of  a/t-cu6i, 
*  somewhere,'  in-cubi,  *  if  anywhere/ ng-cu&t,  num-cubi,  &c.,  with  cur  instead  of  quu- 
by  the  same  phonetic  law  of  the  Latin  language  that  has  made  quiticu-plex  out 
of  ^quinquu-plex  (ch.  iv.  §  137)  (cf.  Vulg.  Lat  nescio-cube,  Probi  App.  199.  z6  R.), 
and  clearly  connected  with  the  InteiTogative,  Indefinite,  and  Relative  Pro- 
noun-root (see  ch.  X.  §  I,  on  the  existence  of  parallel  stems  of  Pronouns  in  >o, 
-i,  -u).  But  apart  from  compoimds  the  Latin  Adverb  is  ubi.  Similarly  the 
-cunde  of  (Ui-cunde  (aliquonde  is  written  in  Tl&nt,  Paeud.  317  in  the  Ambr.  Palimps.; 
so  Caesellius  ap.  Gassiod.  aoa.  a8  K.  aliquonde  per  quon  debet  scribi),  si- 
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cunde,  nS-cunde,  wants  initial  c-  in  the  simple  form  -unde.  According  to  Schmidt 
(K.  Z.  zxxii.  405)  this  Latin  initial  u-,  internal  cu-^  represents  I.-Eur.  *q9u-,  a 
parallel  stem  of  q9o-,  q!ti-  (of.  §  93).  (For  another  possible  explanation  of 
this  loss  of  the  initial  guttural,  see  Brugm.  Gmndr,  i.  %  431  c)  The  Latin 
Interrogative  and  Indefinite  Pronoun  ufer,  ^  whether  of  two '  (on  the  suffix 
-tero-,  see  ch.  v.  %  18)  shows  a  similar  relation  to  O.  Ind.  kutra,  *  whither*  (stem 
•q^utro-,  ♦kutro-),  Osc.  potro-,  *  whether  of  two  *  (stem  •q»otro-  or  ♦kwotero- ; 
both  derivatives  of  a  stem  ♦q^-t(e)ro-  or  ♦kwe-t(e)ro-  ?).  (On  other  Latin 
Adverbs  beginning  with  u-,  derived  from  the  Interrogative  root,  and  wanting 
an  initial  guttural,  see  ch.  ix.  §  10.)  Ritschrs  proposal  [based  on  TVt'n.  934, 
where  there  is  a  manuscript  corruption  c\»biiu8  for  u&i  hM  (gignitur)]  to  read 
cidji^  &c.,  in  some  passages  of  Plautus,  has  not  met  with  approval  (Qpusc.  iii. 
135). 

§  27.  The  Possessive  oujus.  The  case  most  frequently  in  use  in  Plautus 
and  Terence  is  the  Nom.  Sg.  Fem.,  e.  g.  Plant.  2Vtn.  45  quoia  hie  uox  prope 
me  sonat  ?  ;  cf.  Cic.  Verr.  II.  iii.  7.  16  ne  is  redimeret,  cuja  res  esset ;  ih. 
27.  68  Apron  i  us  certiorem  facit  istum,  cuja  res  erat  The  Plural  is  very 
rare,  Plant.  Rvid,  745  : 

iLrgentum  ego  pro  istfsoe  ambabus  quoiae  erant  domind  dedi, 
Tfin,  533,  with  qMium  for  wowum^  Gen.  PI.  (?)  (cutum  A,  quoium  B  ;  some  read 

necunquam  quisquamst,  quoius  lUe  ag^r  fuit, 
quln  p^ssume  ei  res  u^rterit,  quoium  fuit, 
alii  ^xolatum  abi^runt,  alii  emdrtui. 

With  the  suffix  -Ati-,  denoting  the  country  of  one's  birth  (ch.  v.  §  45),  we  have 
ci4>a8,  O.  Lat.  guoio^  *  what  countryman  ?  '  *  belonging  to  what  country  ?  * 

§  28.  Other  derivatives.  ^Zif-^uis,  some  one,  is  a  compound  of  the  stem 
alt-,  some  (connected  with  dlto-,  other)  ^  and  the  Indefinite  Pronoun,  like  a?t- 
cu&i,  somewhere,  fjU'Cuindty  &c.  An  O.  Lat.  Nom.  PL  o/t^ues  is  mentioned  by 
Charisius  (159.  7  K.).  Ee-quis  has  been  explained  as  nothing  else  than  et  quisy 
with  c  for  t  by  the  same  phonetic  law  as  reduced  *8it'Cua  (cf.  siiis)  to  sic-cus 
(ch.  iv.  §  159),  but  it  is  more  likely  to  come  from  the  pronominal  stem  6-  (used 
as  a  prefix  in  e-naSy  Umbro-Osc.  e-tanto-,  &c.)  with  the  api>ended  particle  -ce 
(without  this  appendage  in  e-quideniy  ch.  x.  §  6,  and  in  S-quiSy  a  byform  of 
ec-quiSf  in  Plant).  The  Neut.  ecquid  in  Plautus  often  sinks  into  a  mere  con- 
junction, e.  g.  ecquid  placent?  Moat,  906,  &c. 

Quidam  for  *qui9-dam  (like  Idem  for  is-demy  §  ai)  appends  the  particle  'dam  to 
the  Indefinite  Pronoun.  The  Nom.  Plur.  Masc.  is  not  found  in  Plautus,  and 
scarcely  indeed  in  any  of  the  older  authors.  We  have  queadam  Ace.  Pi.  in 
Accius,  Tfng.  477  R  Qulvis  (cf.  Umbr.  pis-her  from  the  verb  heri-,  *  to  wish  ') 
may  stand  for  *qui9'Viaf  *  any  you  please/  *  whosoever  you  please  *  (cf.  O.  Lat. 
quia  nandtoTf  *  whosoever  obtains,'  §  24),  with  the  same  loss  of  s  before  initial 
r  in  a  Compound  as  dlveOo  for  *di8'V6Uo  (ch.  iv.  §  151),  and  quVubety  for  ^qula-lubety 
like  dUigo  for  *dUi%go  (ih.).  as  well  as  for  qul'Via,  qul'luhet  The  I-declension 
Abl.  quluia  appears  in  Plant.  SHch,  6a^  :  quicumuis  depugno  multo  fdcilius 

*  aliquia  aliua  is  not  found  in  Plautus,  though  it  occurs  in  Terence. 
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qiiam  cum  fame.  Qui'cum'qfue,  O.  Lat.  guei'quoin'que  (C.  I.L.  i.  197.  5  ;  aoo.  50  ; 
aoa,  &c.),  had  probably  a  byform  *qui8'quom'quey  to  judge  from  Nom.  PI.  ques- 
cumque  n  Cato  {Orig.  ii.fr.  34  J.  quescumque  Romae  regnauissent).  The  latter 
part  of  the  word  is  probably  the  Adverb  quum  (O.  Lat.  quom)^  when,  with  the 
enclitic  particle  -qu^j  so  that  -cumque  means  literally  '  whenever '  (see  ch.  ix. 
§  10.  7).  In  O.  Lat  quiaque  is  used  in  the  sense  of  quicunque,  e.g.  quemque 
offendero,  Plant.  Capt.  798,  the  particle  -que  (O.  Ind.  cain  kaH-ca,  *  whoever/  &c, 
Hom.  Gk.  re  in  os  rty  Goth,  -h  in  hv5-h)  giving  to  a  word  the  sense  of  Dur 
*ever'  in  ^whoever/  ^whenever/  &c.  (see  ch.  x.  §  a)  ;  but  has  in  classical 
Latin  the  sense  of  'each.'  It  is  fem.  as  well  as  masc  in  O.  Lat.,  e.g.  Ter. 
Hec.  ai6  quisque  uostrarum  ;  so  quemque  Aoc  Sg.  F.  in  Plaut.  Pseud,  185. 
Another  expression  for  *  whosoever '  is  quiaquis  (Osc  pispis,  of  which  the  Neut. 
pitpit  is  mentioned  by  Paul.  Fest.  263.  BTh.),  {riarts  occurs  in  an  Old  Ok. 
inscr.,  Mon.  ArUichi  i.  3.  p.  594),  a  doubling  of  the  Indefinite  Pronoun  ^  We 
have  quisquis  Fem.  in  O.  Latin,  e.  g.  Plaut.  CisL  610  mulier  quisquis  es  (cf. 
Nonius,  197. 30  M.).  The  Neuter  quicquid,  a  byform  of  qHidquid,  shows  the  same 
assimilation  of  d  {t)  before  a  guttural  as  accurro  for  adcurro  (ch.  iv.  §  160).  The 
shortened  form  of  the  Gen.  Sg.  of  quiSj  current  in  ordinary  pronunciation 
when  not  specially  emphasized,  viz.  quoi{u)s,  cui{u)8f  (§  aa),  appears  without 
its  final  8  in  Cicero's  cuicuimodi ;  and  the  I-stem  Ablative  quiqui  occurs  more 
than  once  in  Plautus  in  the  phrase  cum  eo,  cum  quiqui,  anyhow,  at  any  cost, 
lit.  *  with  that  thing  or  with  whatsoever  thing  *  {Poen.  536.  588).  A  curious 
passage,  Cos.  523 : 

s^d  facito  dum,  morula  per  uorsus  quod  cantat,  tu  colas : 
^  cum  cibo,  cum  quiqui '  facito  ut  ueniant, 

suggests  that  Roman  children  interpreted  the  alarm-note  of  the  blackbird 
into  the  words  :  cum  cibo,  cum  quiqui,  sc.  veni,  '  come  along  I  food  or  no 
food.'  {Class,  Rev,  vi.  ia4.)  Quis  prefixed  to  the  Adverb  quam,  quis-quam  had 
the  sense  of '  any,'  and  was  used  especially  in  negative  sentences.  Examples 
of  its  use  aa  Fem.  in  O.  Lat.  are  Ter.  Eun.  678  nostrarum  numquam  quis- 
quam  uidit ;  Plaut.  Rud.  406  : 

neque  digniorem  c^nseo  uidiMse  anum  me  qu^mquam, 

and  of  the  I-declension  Abl.,  Plaut.  Pers,  477  nee  satis  a  quiquam  homine 
accepi  [see  §  as  on  qui-quam  Adv.,  *  anyhow'  (?),  of  8.  C.  Bacch. :  neue 
pro  magistratud  neque  uirum  neque  mulierem  quiquam  fecise  uelet,  like 
fUSqul-quam,  in  vain,  lit.  *  not  anyhow/  always  so  spelt  in  the  Ambrosian 
Palimpsest  of  Plautus].  Another  compound  of  the  Indefinite  Pronoun, 
quis-piamy  some,  the  formation  of  which  was  obscure  to  the  Koman  gram- 
marians (Festus  338.  a8  Th.  *  quispiam '  quin  signifioet  aliquis,  et  '  quae- 
piam  '  aliquae,  similiterque  alia  ejusdem  generis,  ut  dubium  uon  est,  ita  unde 
sequens  pars  ejus  ooeperit,  inveniri  non  potest),  may  be  a  compound  of 
*quis-pey  of  which  quippe  for  *qutp€  is  an  Adverbial  case-form  (ch.  x.  §  7),  with 
JaMf  as  nunciam  of  nunc  with  jiam  (ch.  iv.  §  67).  Corresponding  to  -quamy  'piam 
of  Lat.  quiaquamy  quispiam  is  Oscan  -um  of  pid-um  ^quidquam/  pieis-nm 
'  cujuspiam.' 

*  So  quantus  quantu^s,  *  every  inch  of  you,'  Ter.  Adelph,  394  ;  quantum  quaniuniy 
Plaut.  Poe-n,  738;  quaequalis  in  a  poetical  in.scr.,  C,  I.  L,  vi.  6314. 
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§  29.  V.  THE  FBONOMINAL  ADJECTIVES.  These  are  : 
(j)  dli?tg^  I.-Eur.  *&lyo-  (Arm.  ail,  Gk.  aAAo9,  O.  Ir.  aile, 
Goth,  aljis,  Engl,  else),  Osc.  alio-  (on  the  Bantine  Tablet),  with 
a  byform  alis  in  the  Nom.  Sg.  Mase.  (e.  g.  Catull.  Ixvi.  a 8),  alid 
in  the  Nom.  Sg.  Neut.  (e.  g.  Lucr.  i.  263).  These  bjrforms, 
which  are  to  be  compared  with  ComeliSy  &c.  for  Cornelius  (see 
ch.  vi.  §  5),  come  into  special  use  in  the  phrase  alis  alium  (e.  g. 
ad  alis  alium  and  (yii^m  alis  alio  in  the  Vulgate,  alis  alium,  C.  I.  L, 
ii.  3633.  7),  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stress  of  the 
voice  in  this  word-group  fell  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  (see 
ch.  iii.  §  J  2) .    The  deriv.  Adj.  alienns  is  for  ^ali-mo-  (ch.  iv.  §  i  a). 

(2)  alter  is  formed  from  the  root  al-  («!-?),  seen  in  *alyo-,  by 
the  addition  of  the  suflSx  -tero-  (ch.  v.  §  18),  (Osc.  alttro-), 
while  other  I.-Eur.  languages  show  a  similar  formation  from 
the  root  an-,  seen  in  O.  Ind.  anyd-  *  alius'  (O.  Ind.  6ntara-, 
Goth.  an-]7ar,  O.  Engl.  6);er,  Germ,  ander,  Lith.  ^n-tras).  It 
is  often  used  as  an  Ordinal  Numeral,  *  second.'  A  stem  altro- 
appears  in  allrin^ecus,  allro-vorsum  (Plant.  Cas.  555)  and  other 
words  (cf .  Gk.  dXXorpios),  but  in  lines  like  Plant.  Bacch,  1 1 84 
alterurtiy  &c.  need  not  be  changed  into  allrum,  &c.,  but  may  be 
scanned  as  dactyls,  allerum,  &c.  (see  Klotz,  AUrdm.  Metrik^  p.  59) ; 
even  in  Pers,  226  altra  is  not  certain. 

(3)  ullus  is  formed  by  the  LO-suffix  (ch.  v.  §  21)  from  unus 
(see  ch.  iii.  §  15. 5),  which  also  belongs  to  the  Pronominal  Declen- 
sion, Gen.  7inius,  Dat.  nni,  (With  quisque  appended  we  have  the 
word-group  or  compound  unns-quisque.)  The  opposite  of  ullv^ 
is  nullus  with  the  negative  prefix  nS-  of  n-usquam,  n{eyntiquam 
(pronounced  with  both  first  and  second  syllable  short)  and  the 
like  (ch.  ii.  §  149);  and  ^ne-ullus^  *not  a  little  one,'  'not  even 
one/  was  probably  anterior  in  formation  to  ullus,  in  which  the 
force  of  the  Diminutive  sufiix  is  not  so  apparent.  Like  nuUvs^ 
but  used  properly  of  persons,  while  nullus  was  used  normally 
of  things,  is  nemo  from  n^-hemo,  (On  hemo,  a  byform  of  homoy 
see  ch.  vi.  §  i .)  Nullus  is  hardly  used  as  a  substantive  till  Late 
Latin,  but  7iullius  and  nullo  take  the  place  of  neminis  and  netnine 
in  class.  Latin.  As  the  Neuter  of  futUus,  nihil  is  used,  a  com- 
pound of  the  negative  ne-  and  hilum  (see  ch.  iii.  §  52 ;  ch.  vi.  §  11). 

(4)  soltts  may  be  connected  with  the  Adverb  se-,  sed-,  apart 
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(e.  g.  sed'itio^  lit. '  a  going  apart ')  (ch.  ix.  §  51 ),  and  be  formed  of 
SO',  a  grade  of  se-  (eh.  iv.  §  53),  with  the  suffix  -lo.  Some  refer 
the  word  to  the  stem  sollo-  of  Osc.  sollo-,  *  whole,*  Lat.  ^oll-erSy 
soll-emnis,  but  the  connexion  of  theideas  *  alone '  and  *  whole ' 
or  *  all'  is  not  apparent. 

(5)  tdfus  is  another  word  of  uncertain  etymology.  Some 
connect  it  with  the  Umbro-Oscan  word  for  a  community,  state 
or  people,  *teuta-  (Osc.  tovta-,  Umbr.  tota-),  and  suppose  the 
Latin  word  to  exhibit  another  grade  of  the  root,perhaps*touto-(see 
ch.  iv.  §  41).  The  word  encroached  on  the  sphere  of  omnis,  and 
finally  supplanted  amnis  in  Vulgar  Latin.  Of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages Italian  is  the  only  one  which  preserves  Lat.  omni^ (ItaA.ogni) 
beside  Lat.  lotvs  (Ital.  tutto ;  on  this  form,  see  ch.  ii.  §  1 30.  p.  116). 

(6)  uler  is  one  of  those  Latin  Relative  (Interrog.,  Indef.) 
forms  beginning  with  u-  like  udi,  ut  which  are  discussed  in  §  26. 
With  the  addition  of  -qve,  *ever'  (see  on  qim-que,  §  a8),  it 
becomes  uter-que.  The  Umbro-Oscan  stem  is  *potro-  (Osc. 
puturus-pid  Nom.  PL  '  utrique,'  puterei-pid  Loc.  Sg. ;  Umbr. 
sei'podrtth'pei  *  utroque  *  Adv.  is  a  formation  like  sed-utraqve 
Nom.  Sg.  Fem.,  'each  separately,'  Plant.  Stick,  106).  The 
opposite  of  titer  is  neuter y  a  trisyllable  (ch.  ii.  §  3a),  with  the 
negative  prefix.  AUer-uter  is  a  compound  of  alter  and  w^, 
sometimes  with  both  elements  declined,  sometimes  with  the 
second  only  (cf.  §  ao  on  ip%e^  Fem.  ea-psa^  ea-pse  and  i-p^a). 
A  form  altertra  for  alterutra  is  mentioned  by  Paul.  Fest.  6.  2  Th. 

All  of  these  take  the  pronominal  Gen.  and  Dat.  Sg.  in  -iu^,  and 
-I,  but  only  aliu%  takes  the  Neut.  Sg.  (Nom.-Acc.)  in  -d.  Still 
they  admitted  more  readily  than  ille,  ute  and  the  other  Demonstra- 
tive Pronouns  the  Noun  Declension  forms  in  these  cases ;  e.g.  unae 
rei  (Gen.),  Cic.  TulL  xv.  36;  tarn  nulli  consili, Ter,  Andr.  60S ;  coloris 
u/li.  Plant.  True.  293  ;  alter ae  kgioni,  Caes.  Bell,  Gall.  v.  27.  5  (see 
Priscian,  i.  196.  18  H.  and  Neue,  ii^.  pp.  516  sqq.).  For  the  Gen. 
Sing. of  alius  the  Romans  discarded  allus^vrhich  was  liable  to  confu- 
sion  with  the  Nom.,  and  used  the  Gen.  Sing,  of  alt'Cr  instead,  alterlu9 
(in  dactylic  poetry,  of  course,  only  altertus  is  admissible,  but  alterlns 
occurs  in  other  metres,  e.  g.  Ter.  Andr,  628,  Seneca,  Here.  Fur,  2 1 2). 

There  ai-e  other  Adjectives  called  '  Pronominal  *  Adjectives, 
which  are  derived  from  Pronoun-stems,  but  which  do  not  share 
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the  Pronominal  Declension.  From  the  stem  to-  (te-)  comes  Lat. 
^/?>(I.-Eur.  *tali-  of  Gk  njAf-fcoy;  cf.  O.  SI.  toK  Adv.,  'so 
very/  toli-ku  Adj.,  '  so  great  *),  tan-tus  (Osc.  e-tanto-,  e.  g.  molto 
etanfo  estud  *  multa  tanta  esto ' ;  Umbr.  e-tanto-,  e.  g.  etantu  mutu 
adferture  si  'tanta  multa  affertori  sit')  [tantisce  pro  tantis  C.  G.  L, 
V.  155.  36),  tdt^  older  totl-y  preserved  in  tMirdem  (I.-Eur.  *t6tl, 
O.  Ind.  tdti ;  cf.  Gk.  ro<r(o-)o9  for  *roTtos),  and  (with  O-soffix)  tMu9 
(e.  g.  Manil.  iii.  420  detrahitur  summae  tota  pars^  quota  demitur). 
From  the  Relative  (Interrog.,  Indef.)  stem  comes  Lat.  qudlis 
(Gk.  TPjXi-fcos ;  cf .  O.  SI.  koK,  koli-ku),  quantum  (Umbr.  panto-), 
qudt^  older  quoU  (I.-Eur.  *q"5tl,  O.  Ind.  kdti ;  cf .  Gk.  ir(f<r(o")o9 
for  *7rono9),  and  (with  O-sufBx)  qndtus  (e.  g.  Hor.  tu  quotus  esse 
velis  rescribe).  (On  cotti-diey  see  ch.  ix.  §  5.)  The  Late  Latin 
use  of  tanti^  quanti  for  tot,  quot  (e.  g.  Tertull.  nee  tamen  tantos 
inveniunt  verba  discipulos,  quantos  Christiani  factis  docendo), 
survives  in  Romance,  e.  g.  Ital.  quanti  anni  ha  ?, '  quantos  annos 
habet?*,  'how  old  is  he?*     (On  ce-teriy  see  ch.  iv.  §  33.) 

A  Dual,  like  the  Numeral  duo  (ch.  vi.  §  59),  is  ambb  -ae  -cJ 
(I.-Eur.  *ambhd(u),  Gk.  a/Li<f>tt),  Gen.  ambdrum,  &c.,  Dat.  ambohis^ 
&c.,  Ace.  ambos  and  ambo  -as  -o ;  in  the  Ace.  the  older  ambd  was 
being  ousted  by  ambos  even  in  Plautus*  time,  for  he  uses  umbos 
always  before  an  initial  consonant,  and  ambo  with  ambos  before  an 
initial  vowel  as  the  metre  requires,  while  in  Late  Lat.  we  have  ambis 
for  the  Dat.- Abl.  Plur.  e.g.  EpA.  Epigr,  iv.  p.  491  (cf.  Caper  107. 
14  K.  ambobus,non  'ambis,'  et  ambabus ;  and  see  Neue,  ii^  p.  279). 

The  Pronominal  Declension  has  in  some  languages  (e.g. 
Lithuanian  and  the  Teutonic  languages)  extended  itself  from 
these  Pronominal  Adjectives  to  all  Adjectives  ^  What  is  called 
in  Teutonic  the  *  Strong  Declension  '  of  Adjectives,  in  Lithuanian 
the  *  Indefinite '  is  really  the  Pronominal,  e.  g.  Goth,  blinds  with 
Neut.  blindata, '  blind,'  like  Neut.  }?ata, '  that.'  In  Greek,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Pronominal  Declension  has  lost  ground,  and 
that  is  why  in  Greek  the  declension  of  the  Pronouns  does  not 
appear  so  unlike  the  declension  of  the  Nouns  as  in  Latin. 

'  We  have  seen  ,ch.  vi.  §  46)  that  to  Adjectives  (e.  g.  duonoro  on  a  Scipio 

inLatintheGton.pl.  suffix  of  O-stems,  Epitaph  of  perhaps  the  end  of  the 

'dgom,  then  -drom,  clasn.  -drunij  was  ex-  third  cent.  b.  c),  and  in  time  to  Nouns 

tended  from   Pronouns  (e.  g.   olorom  (e.g.  deorum  competed  with  deum  in 

'  illorum  '  on  the  Columna  Rostrata)  Cicero*s  time,  ch.  vi.  §  47). 
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§  80.  The  Fronomis  in  Bomanoe.  The  development  in  the 
Romance  langnages  of  two  series  of  the  Personal  and  Possessive 
Pronouns,  (a)  the  enclitic,  e.g.  Pr.  me,  te,  mon,  ton,  {d)  the 
accented,  e.  g.  Fr.  moi,  toi,  mien,  tien,  has  been  already  mentioned 
(ch.  iii.  §  1 2  a,  3,  and  above,  §  1 2).  In  Vulgar  Latin  e^o  became 
eo,  whence  the  Romance  forms,  e.  g.  Ital.  io.  Span,  yo,  Sard,  eo, 
O.  Ft.  eo,  io,  eu,  jo,  now  je.  Spanish  nosotros  '  we,'  vosotros  *  you  ' 
represent  nos  altero%^  vos  alteros  (cf .  Pr.  nous  autres,  &c.).  The  a  PI . 
Possessive  remained  vosUr  in  Vulg.  Lat.,  whence  Ital.  vostro,  Pr. 
vdtre.  Span,  vuestro,  &c.,  while  two  rival  forms  competed  for  the 
3  PI.  Possessive,  suim  (Span.,  Port.)  and  illomm  (Ital.  loro,  Fr.  leur). 

The  Demonstratives  ille,  ipse  (which  takes  the  place  of  ille  in 
Sard,  as  3  Sg.  Pron.  and  Article,  isse  and  issu,  '  he '),  iste  had  in 
Vulg.  Lat.  'i  in  Nom.  Sg.,  -ui  in  Dat.  Sg.  Masc.,  -aei  in  Dat. 
Sg.  Fem.,  e.  g.  illi  (Ital.  egli,  Fr.  il),  illui  (C.  L  L,  x.  2654 ;  Ital. 
lui,  Fr.  lui),  illaei  (Ital.  lei,  O.  Fr.  li).  Their  extension  by  the 
prefix  ecce  has  been  noticed  in  §  15,  e.  g.  Fr.  celle  from  ecce-iUa. 
Used  enclitically,  ille  has  lost  its  first  syllable  in  Romance,  e.  g. 
ItaL  gli  (from  illi)^  Io  (from  ilium),  Span,  le,  Sard.  li.  The 
Definite  Article  in  most  Romance  countries  was  supplied  by  ille 
(but  by  ipse  in  Sardinia  and  elsewhere),  which  in  Roumanian  is 
postfixed  (e.  g.  domnu-1  for  dominus  ille),  and  in  all  languages  is 
united  with  a  Preposition  into  one  word,  e.  g.  with  the  Preposition 
ad  in  Ital.  al,  Fr.  au,  &c.  Hie  survived  only  in  word-groups, 
e.g.  Ital.  cio  from  ecce  hoc. 

Of  the  Indefinite,  Interrogative  and  Relative  Pronoims  quae 
and  quis  seem  to  have  been  ousted  in  Vulg.  Lat.  by  qui ;  quid  is 
Ital.  che,  and  (accented)  Fr.  quoi,  (unaccented)  Fr.  que. 

For  the  Pronoun  of  Identity  (ipse  had  become  a  Demonstrative) 
varioTis  phrases  were  used  ;  e.  g.  Ital.  medesimo,  Prov.  medesme, 
Fr.  meme.  Span,  mismo  are  from  met  ipsimus ;  Ital.  desso  from  id 
ipsuM  (or  ad  ipsum  ?)  ;  Ital.  stesso  is  a  compound  of  iste  and  ipse. 

Alius  survived  in  a  Neuter  form  *alum^  whence  O.  Fr.  el  and  al, 
O.  Span,  al,  aller  having  taken  its  place  (Ital.  altro,  Fr.  autre.  Span, 
otro).  Certus  (and  certdnus)  replaced  quidam.  AUqnis  was  joined 
with  unus  into  a  Compound  ^alicunus,  whence  Ital.  alcuno,  Pr. 
aucun.  Span,  alguno.     (See  Meyer-Lubke  Bofn,  Gram,  ii.  pp.  89 

sqq.,  595  sqq-)- 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE   VERB. 


§  1.  I.  THE  CONJUGATIONS.  The  I.-Eur.  Verb  had  two 
Conjugations,  (i)  the  Thematic,  in  which  the  Person-suffixes  were 
attached  to  the  verb-root  augmented  by  -e-  or  -6-,  e.  g.  Gk,  <^^p- 
o-/A€j/,  <f>4p'€'T€ ;  (2)  the  Athematic,  in  which  this  vowel,  the 
Thematic  Vowel,  as  it  is  called,  was  absent,  e.  g.  Gk.  taTa-/ut€i;, 
toTo-rc.  In  the  Thematic  Conjugation  the  i  Sg.  Pres.  Ind. 
Act  had  -6,  e.  g.  <()ep-a),  Lat.  %-5;  the  Subjunctive  changed  the 
Thematic  Vowel  of  the  Indicative  to  -e-  (and  -6-),  e.  g.  Gk.  <^^p-»;-rc 
{ffiip'<A-ii€v) ;  the  Optative  changed  it  to  -oi-,  e.  g.  Gk.  <f>ip'Oi,'iJL€Vy 
<l>ip'Oi'T€.  In  the  Athematic  Conjugation  the  i  Sg.  Pres.  Ind. 
Act.  had  -mt,  e.  g.  Gk.  larrj-ixi ;  the  verb-stem  was  weakened  in 
the  Dual  and  Plural  Act.  and  in  all  Numbers  of  the  Middle,  e.g. 
Gk.  tora-roj;,  tord-fxci/,  tord-^Aai  beside  Sg.  Iottj-;  the  Subjunc- 
tive (with  strong  stem)  showed  -S-  or  -6-  between  the  root  and 
the  Person-suffixes,  and  the  Optative  (with  weak  stem)  -ye-  in 
Sg.  Act.,  -i-  elsewhere,  e.g.  Gk.  iara-lrj-Vj  loTdf-t-/ut€i;  (ia'TalfJL€v). 

We  find  early  Derivative  Verbs  like  I.-Eur.  tr-a-  from  the  root 
ter-,  pl-e-  from  the  root  pel-  (Lat.  in-trd-rey  im-ple-re)^  and  later 
Derivatives  from  Nouns,  e.  g.  Lat.  curd-re  from  the  Noun-stem 
curd'y  forming  the  persons  of  their  Present  Tense  sometimes 
thematically  with  the  suffix  -y5-  (§  15),  sometimes  athematically, 
e.  g.  O.  Ind.  trd-yS-te  and  tra-ti  3  Sg.  The  long  vowel,  with  which 
these  derivative  verb-stems  end,  is  not  weakened  in  the  Dual  and 
Plur.  Act.,  nor  in  the  Middle,  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  tra-sva  a  Sg.  Imperat. 
Mid. 
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In  Latin  almost  every  athematie  verb  becomes  thematic  in 
I  Sg.  Pres.  Ind.,  and  usually  in  3  PI. ;  and  the  declension  of  the 
Pres.  Ind.  often  shows  thematic  and  athematic  forms  side  by 
side.  Thus  L-Eur.  *ei-mt,  *  I  go  *  (O.  Ind.  e-mi  i  Sg.,  t-mds  i  PL, 
Gk.  €l-/uit  I  Sg.,  UiJL€v  I  PL,  Lith.  ei-mi)  is  in  Latin  eo  for  *ey-6, 
a  thematic  form,  though  other  Persons,  e.  g.  2  Sg.  i-*,  older  ei^ 
(*ei-s(I)),  are  athematic  ;  I.-Eur.  *wSl-m![,  '  I  wish  *  (Lith.  pa- 
velmi  1  Sg,,  pa-velt  3  Sg.)  is  in  Latin  thematic  in  i  Sg.  vdl-o^ 
but  athematic  in  3  Sg.  vul-t.  The  Latin  Substantive  Verb  sum 
has  best  retained  the  features  of  the  Athematic  Conjugation, 
with  its  I  Sg.  Ind.  in  -»?,  its  Opt.  originally  declined  B-ie^m^  s-ii-Sy 
s-ie-ty  *g'l'mos,  *H'tes,  and  so  on. 

The  four  Conjugations  of  our  Latin  Grammars,  (1)  amd-rey 
&c.,  (2)  vide-re,  &c.,  (3)  leg^-rey  &c.,  (4)  audi-re,  &c.  are,  like  the 
five  Declensions  (ch.  vi.  §  i),  an  unscientific  classification,  often 
bringing  forms  together  which  were  of  dissimilar  origin,  just  as 
Modem  Italian  with  its  three  Conjugations  brings  together  in 
the  Second  forms  like  vend^re  (Lat.  venr/Sre),  potere  (Lat.  posse) ^ 
solere  (Lat.  sdlere)^  and  in  the  Third  dire  (Lat.  diclre),  empire 
(Lat.  ^mplere),  apparire  (Lat.  apparere),  seguire  (Lat.  sequi)^  and 
venire  (Lat.  v^ire).  We  must  substitute  for  them  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Tense-stems  are  formed, 
especially  the  Present  Tense-stem. 

Of  the  Latin  Present  (i.  e.  Thematic  Present)  Tense-stems,  the 
usual  type  is  that  which  was  also  the  most  prevalent  in  L-Eur., 
that  namely  in  which  the  Present-stem  shows  the  ordinary  un- 
weakened  root  (E-grade)  of  the  Verb,  e.  g.  Gk.  TteiO-o-iiai  from 
the  root  bheudh-^  ttci^-o)  from  the  root  bheidh-,  TrtV-o-zxat  from 
the  root  pet-,  while  the  weak  grade  of  the  root  is  proper  to  the 
Preterite  (Aorist)  tense,  e.  g.  Gk.  i''nv6-6-iJLrjv,  i-irXO-o-v,  ^-ttt-o- 
fxrfv.  Latin  examples  (part  of  the  '  Third  Conjugation ')  are  : 
duco,  O.  Lat.  dauco,  for  *deitco  (Goth,  tiuha)  from  the  root  deuA- ; 
dico^  O.  Lat.  deico  (Goth,  ga-teiha,  *  I  indicate ')  from  the  root 
deik- ;  veho  for  *wegh-o  (O.  Ind.  v&h-a-mi,  Lith.  vei-u,  Goth, 
ga-vig-a,  *  I  move ').  Another  type  shows  a  Nasal  in  the  Pre- 
sent-stem (with  weak  grade  of  root)  which  is  omitted  in  the 
other  tense-stems,  this  Nasal  being  either  (i)  a  nasal  infix,  e.  g. 
Lat.  ru-m-po  (O.  Ind.  liL-m-pami)  from  the  root  reup-,  f^-^io 
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(O.  Ind.  bhY-na-dmi)  from  the  root  bheid-,  or  (a)  a  nasal  aflSx, 
e.  g.  Lat.  It-n-o  (O.  Ind.  H-na-mi,  O.  Scand.  K-na)  from  the  root 
lei-.  Latin  meio  for  *meigh-6,  beside  miuffo  for  *ml-n-gh-o,  is 
a  good  example  of  these  two  modes  of  forming  the  Pre8.-stem ; 
and  similarly  we  seem  to  have  O.  Lat.  nivo  for  *(8)nelgh"-6  (or 
(8)nIgh"-6  ?  At.  U.  iv.  8),  beside  ninguo  for  *(s)n![-n-gh--6,  in  a  line 
of  Pacuvius  [Praet.  4  R.) : 

sagittis  nluity  phunbo  et  saxis  gnlndinat. 

Another  affixes  -y5-  (-ye-)  or  -iyo-  (-lye-),  an  affix  which  often 
varied  with  1  (ef.  eh.  iv.  §  51) ;  e.  g.  in  Latin  (part  of  the  Third 
and  of  the  Fourth  Conjugations)yar(?w  (Gk.  <()pd<ro-a)  for  *<()paK-^a)), 
with  2  Sg./arci'S,  from  the  root  bhreq"-  (cf.  freqvens)^  Lat.  morior 
(O.  Ind.  mr-iy4-te  3  Sg.)  from  the  root  mer-.  We  have  also  a  suffix 
-sk5-  (-sfeS-)  used  to  form  what  are  wrongly  called  *  Inceptives ' 
(Third  Conj.),  with  weak  grade  of  root,  e.  g.  posco  for  *j3orC'Sco, 
from  prk-,  the  weak  grade  of  the  root  prek-,  *  to  ask  ;  a  suffix 
-Sy6-  (with  0-grade  of  root)  used  to  form  Causatives  (Second 
Conjugation),  e.g.  Lat.  mdneo  for  *mon-eyo,  *I  remind/  lit. 
*  cause  to  remember/  from  the  root  men-  (cf .  Lat.  me-miu-i),  and 
so  on.  A  very  important  class  is  the  class  of  Verb-stems  ending 
in  a  vowel  (Vowel-stems),  which  form  their  i  Sg.  Pres.  Ind. 
usually  with  the  help  of  the  suffix  -y5-,  e.  g.  in  Latin  (First  and 
Second  Conjugations)  no  for  *(s)na-yd  (O.  Ind.  sna-ya-te),  neo 
for  *(s)ne-y6  (O.  H.  G.  nau),  but  other  Persons  athematically, 
e.  g.  2  Sg.  ««-*,  fie-Sf  many  of  these  Vowel-stems  being  Deriva- 
tives from  Nouns  and  Adjectives  (First,  Second,  and  Fourth 
Conjugations),  e.  g.  euro  from  cura  (stem  *curd-),  like  Gk.  Tlfxa-u} 
from  Tifxd  (-?;),  albeo  from  albus  (stem  ^albo-,  ^albe-),  flnio  from 
Jinis  (stem  Jini-y  Jinei-).  These  various  modes  of  forming  the 
Present  Tense-stem  will  be  considered  in  later  sections  (§§  (i-n)' 

%  2.  Traoes  of  the  Athematio  Conjugation  in  Latin.  Of  I.-Eur.  verbs 
of  the  Athematic  Conjugation,  which  retain  more  or  less  of  their  athematic 
character  in  Latin,  the  most  important  are  the  roots  es-,  *  to  be,'  ei-,  *■  to  go,' 
ed-,  *■  to  eat/  wel-,  *  to  wish.'  ES-  has  in  i  Sg*  sum  (Osc  sum)  with  the  root 
in  weak  form  8»,  instead  of  es-  of  I. -Eur.  *^-mi  (O.  Ind.  ds-mi.  Arm.  em,  Gk. 
tl'lti  for  *iff-/Uf  Lesb.  ifi/u,  Alb.  jam,  Goth,  im,  Lith.  es-mi,  O.  SI.  jes-mi), 
though,  if  we  may  believe  Varro  \L.  L,  ix.  100),  the  older  form  was  esum  (sum 
quod  nunc  dicitur  olim  dicebatur  'esum') ;  a  Sg.  ea  [older  c«(s),  scanned  long 
by  '  position  *  in  Plautus],  I.-£ur.  *6s-8i  (Arm.  es,  Hom.  la-ci)  ;  3  Sg.  es't  (Osc. 
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ist),  L-Eur.  ♦^s-ti  [O.  Ind.  iis-ti,  Gk.  i<r-Tt,  O.  Ir.  is  for  *is-t,  Goth.  i»-t.  Lith. 
es-ti  and  Ss-t,  O.  SI.  (Russ.)  jes-ti]  ;  i  PI.  sumus  and  stmus  ich.  ii.  §  i6), 
I  -Eur.  *s-mes,  *s-mos  (0.  Ind.  s-miU)  ;  a  PI.  es-tis  should  b©  *8-tiSj  I. -Eur. 
♦a-W  (0.  Ind.  s-thA),  but  cf.  Gk.  ic-W,  Lith.  Ss-te ;  3  PI.  sunt  (older  aont) 
from  *sont{i)  beside  I. -Eur.  *8enti  (Goth,  s-ind),  as  Umbr.  sent,  Oac. 
set ;  the  I.-Eur.  Optative  *8-y6-m  (♦s-iy6-m)  i  Sg.,  *s-y6-8  (*s-iy6-s)  9  Sg., 
*s-i-mos  I  PI.,  kc,  is  reproduced  with  some  fidelity  in  0.  Lat.  s-iB-Sj  a^'tnus^ 
though  the  vowel  I  extended  itself  in  time  over  Sg.  as  well  as  Plur.,  class. 
Lat.  Sim,  sm,  sit  (§  55),  as  in  Umbr.  sir  *  sis/  si  '  sit,'  sins  *  sint ' ;  in  the 
Imperative  we  should  expect  *^s,  the  bare  stem,  in  a  Sg.  (and  es  is  probably 
the  only  actual  Latin  form,  on  which  see  §  58),  *s-tdd  in  3  Sg.,  but  we  have 
es-t6(d)  (cf.  Gk.  ta-rw) ;  the  Inf.  is  es-se^  the  Loc.  Sg.  of  an  S-stem,  as  the 
Umbro-Oscan  *es-om  (Osc.  «Mm,  Umbr.  ercm)  is  the  Ace.  Sg.  of  an  O-stem 
(ch.  V.  §  a)  ;  EI-  is  thematic  in  i  Sg.  in  Lat.  eo  from  *dy-0  instead  of  I.-Eur. 
*ei-mi,but  athematic  in  the  other  persons  of  the  Pros.  Ind.,  a  Sg.  Is,  older  e-is, 
3  Sg.  iij  older  sitj  i  PI.  i-mus,  older  ei-mus,  with  strong  stem  ex-  as  in  Lith. 
eT-me,  el-te,  instead  of  weak  stem  1-  (possibly  with  a  bygrade  I  like  O.  Ind. 
i-mahe  I  PI.  Mid. ;  but  Pel.  ei-te  a  PI.  Imper.  points  to  an  original  ei-  for  Latin 
also),  a  PI.  X'tis  older  ei-iis  (with  ei-  again  for  i-),  except  the  3  Plural  sunt  from 
*ey-o-nt(i),  unless  -onti  was  an  I.-Eur.  byform  of  -enti  in  the  Athematic 
Conjugation  (cf.  sunt  from  *sont(i)  )  ;  the  form  int  of  the  Philoxenus  Glossary 
(p.  75*  33  G.  :  int,  iropci^ovrcu  *  is  too  doubtful  to  quote  as  an  athematic  3  PI., 
for  it  may  be  a  wrong  reading  for  Inunt  ;cf.  prod-lnunt^  red-inunt,  ob-inunt), 
although  indeed  the  common  theory  of  the  origin  of  these  forms  presupposes 
an  old  3  PI.  in-t  (see  §  73)  ;  athematic  too  are  the  Inf.  Ire  older  ei-re  from 
*ei-si,  Imper.  t  older  ei  (Lith.  ei-k),  ito  older  ei-t6{d)  (with  ei-,  as  in  Umbr. 
ee-tu,  forl-of  Gk.f-Ta;(8),  §  57)  ;  ED-  is  thematic  in  i  Sg.  ed-6  (Gk.  Fut.  ed^O'/juu 
is  a  Subjunctive  form,  and  is  quite  regular),  but  athematic  in  the  other 
persons,  which  often  show  a  byform  6d-.(Lith.  ^-mi  and  ed«u  i  Sg.,  es-t  3  Sg.) 
(thus  Donatus  ad  Ter.  Andr.  i.  i.  54 distinguishes  utunaSsset,  Subj.  of  edo,  from 
ui  una  Ssset,  Subj.  of  sum)  ;  i  PI  edimusj  3  PI.  edunt  are  like  sumus,  sunt ;  the 
Imper.  es'to  is  athematic,  and  the  Inf.  es-se.  (On  -st-  instead  of  -ss-  from  I.-Eur. 
-dt-  in  est  3  Sg.  &c.,  see  ch.  iv.  §  155  ;  on  Imperat.  es,  §  58,  below).  The  by- 
forms  edit,  editis,  &c.  need  not  be  new  Latin  types,  for  there  are  indications  that 
in  the  I.-Eur.  period  this  root  wavered  between  the  Thematic  and  Athematic 
Conjugations  (cf  Lith.  cd-u  for  ♦6d-0  beside  ^-mi ;  Goth,  ita  for  *6d-5)  ;  WEL- 
was  probably  declined  :  1  Sg.  ♦w^l-mi,  a  Sg.  *w6l-si,  3  Sg.  *w<5l-ti,  i  Pl.^wl-m^s 
or  -mds,  &c.  ;  Lat.  tiHo,  vuU  (roU)  are  the  normal  equivalents  of  *w6l6,  *w61t(i) 
(see  ch.  iv.  §  10  on  otiva  from  Gk.  i\aia,  &,c.),  so  that  the  i  Sg.  is  thematic,  as 
are  possibly  also  the  i  Pl.^  and  3  PI.  (cf.  sumus,  sunt),  while  the  3  Sg.  and  a  PI. 
are  athematic  ;  for  the  a  Sg.  *wels,  which  would  become  *vel{l)  (ch.  iv.  §  146), 
and  would  be  probably  scanned  as  a  long  syllable  in  Plautus  [see  ch.  iL  $  133 
on  Plautine  ter(r)  for  *ters  from  I.-Eur.  *tri-s],  the  Romans  substituted  the 

^  The -u- in  i  PI.  of  these  Athematic  Analogy  of  the  Thematic  Conj.   (so 

Verbs,  sumus,  volumus,  is  noticeable.  Late  Lat.  feris,  av^fere,  on  which  see 

Volimus,  the  reading  of  the  Ambrosian  Geoiiges),  or  to  the  ordinary  weaken- 

Palimpsest  in  Plant.  Pseud.  933,  True.  ing  of  unaccented  H  (so  possimus,  $  97, 

19a  is. a  Late  Lat.  form  (see  Georges,  simus,  ch.  ii.  §  16).     On  the  spelling 

Lex.  Wor^.  s.  v.),  due  either  to  the  quaesumus  see  below,  §  33.  4. 
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2  Sg.  of  a  different  Verb-root  wei-,  *  to  wish*  fO.  Ind.  vi-,  with  a^Sg.  v4-Si, 
6k  Ui»ai)  [I. -Eur.  wel-,  wei-,  wel^-  (Gk.  kKiav)  all  mean  'to  wish/  and  are 
probably  connected] ;  the  atheniatic  Imper.  vB  (tS  in  Plautus  too)  has 
become  a  Conjunction  (ch.  x.  §  4),  while  the  Imper.  noR  of  the  Compound, 
has  been  variodsly  referred  to  a  bystem  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  (I.-£ur. 
*wel-y^,  Goth,  vilja ;  O.  SL  velj%),  with  Imper.  *r«/i,  like  farcin  §  57,  and  to 
the  Optative  (cf.  a  PI.  Opt.  noiAtis  with  a  PI.  Imper.  noRie ;  also  i  PI.  notimus, 
used  both  in  an  optative  and  an  imperative  sense).  The  root  BHER-  belonged 
to  the  Thematic  Conjugation  (Gk.  t^ip-o),  0.  Ir.  -biur  from  *ber-d,  Goth,  bair-a  ; 
cf.  3  Sg.  O.  Ind.  bhiir-a-ti  for  *bher-e-ti,  Arm.  ber-6, 0.  SI.  ber-e-tu ;  athematic 
forms  however  appear,  O.  Ind.  bh£r-ti  3  Sg.,  bhr-t^m  a  Du. ;  cf.  Gk.  c/i^p-rc 
a  PL,  O.  Ind.  bhar-tam  a  Du.\  but  in  Latin  to  the  Athematic  (with  the  usual 
exceptions  of  the  i  Sg.  and  probably  i  PI.  and  3  PL  Pros.  Ind.),  e.  g.fer-t  3  Sg. 
Pres.  Ind.,  fer-tis  a  PL  (with  strong  stem/cr-  instead  of  weak  stem /or-,  I.-Eur. 
bhr-  ;  cf.  Gk.  tpip-ri),  fer  Imper.,  fer-re  (for  *fer-8e  from  *fer'Siy  ch.  iv.  §  146  ; 
ch.  iii  §  37)  Inf.,  while  a  Sg.  *fer{r^  [this  is  what  an  original  *fer-s{i)  would 
become  in  L:itin  ;  cf.  ter{r)  for  *terH,  ch.  ii.  §  133]  has  been  brought  into  line 
with  other  a  Sg.  forms  by  the  fresh  addition  of  the  a  Sg.  suffix,  fer-s.  An 
Optative  *ferim  like  velim  and  the  other  optatives  of  athematic  Verbs  is  not 
found  and  probably  never  existed.  (On  the  Pres.  Part.-stems  sent-  and  sont-^ 
lent-  and  euni'j  volent'  and  volunt-,  see  §  90 ;  and  on  the  Optatives  aim,  O.  Lat. 
gientj  edinif  ve^tm,  §  56  ;  the  Compounds  posatimy  nuVo,  nolo,  &c  are  discussed  in 
§  97,  ambio  in  §  46). 

Of  I.-Eur.  athematic  Verbs  of  the  type  of  O.  Ind.  di-ti  3  Sg.  (Gk.  8*8<w-fu,  Tany-fM, 
&c.)  with  root  dO-  (varying  with  the  weak  grade),  Latin  examples  are  :  DO-, 
to  give,  of  which  i  PL,  a  PL  Pres.  Ind.  dd'tnusy  dd-iis  are  the  normal  athematic 
fonns  with  the  weak  root  dd-  (cf.  cahu  and  cUs,  ch.  iv.  §  54),  while  a  Sg.  das, 

3  Sg.  dot  (O.  Lat.  ddt,  probably  so  scanned  in  Plautus,  e.  g.  Most.  601,  Men.  10 1), 
show  d  instead  of  0,  *d6-8,  *do-t ;  the  old  athem.  a  Sg.  Imper.  *d6  (Lith.  du-k) 
remains  only  in  c^-dd  (shortened  under  the  influence  of  the  preceding  short 
syllable,  like  Aard,  «W,  ch.  iii.  §  4a),  for  the  ordinary  form  da  is  coined  on  the 
type  of  the  ist  Conjugation  ;  the  a,  3  Sg.  do-to  is  however  the  con^ct  athematic 
form,  also  2  PL  da-fe,  and  Inf.  dd-re,  older  *dd-si.  1  Sg.  Pres.  Ind.  do  is  pro- 
bably *d6-y0  '^cf.  O.  SL  da-j^),  and  the  reduplicated  Present-stem  of  Gk. 
di'^fAi,  Pelignian  dida  *  det '  Ac.  (§  g)  may  appear  in  reddo,  if  this  stands  for 
re>d(t)-do.  DH£-,  to  put,  appears  in  the  Latin  compounds  con-do,  crs-do  (O.  Ind. 
inid-dh&-,  lit.  *  to  put  the  heart  to,'  O.  Ir.  cretim),  which  are  usually  reckoned 
as  ordinary  thematic  verbs  of  the  3rd  Conj.,  like  Ugo^  though  a  great  many  of 
their  forms  may  be  explained  as  athematic,  with  the  weak  root,  Lat.  'dd- 
( which  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  would  be  JS-,  ch.  iv.  §  114  ;  cf /rt«o, 
I.-Eur.  ♦dh<S*-y6,  from  DHfi-JST-,  Gk.  f-erfK-a,  an  extension  of  the  root  by 
addition  of  k) ;  thus,  though  condis,  condit  should  have  *-d68,  ♦-det  (0.  Lat. 
*-dg<,  class,  •-dit,  ch.  iii.  §  49),  con-dimtis  may  represent  *'ddmusj  con-ditis,  *-d(iH8, 
and  though  a  Sg.  Imper.  con-di  should  be  ♦-dg  (Lith.  d^k),  3  Sg.  con-dito,  a  PL 
con-dite  may  represent  *-d«l-(6d,  *'dd'te,  and  Inf.  con-d^rt,  *'dd»a.  (On  Opt.  diiim 
from  the  stem  *dt4o,  a  bystem  both  of  DO-  and  of  DHfi-,  see  §  56.)  The  roots 
STX-  and  BHA-  (Gk.  tarrj^tu  i  Sg.,  tard-fitv  i  PI.  ;  ^/«'  i  Sg.,  <pd-fiiy  i  PL) 
are  treated  like  the  type  trft-  (a  development  of  the  root  ter- ;  see  below)  and 
retain  d  throughout,  std-s^  std-musf  std-re,  kjd.,  Jd-twr,  fd-mur,  Jd-ri,  &c.  (cf/Gk. 
*'aTtjfi€Vy  f-o-TiyTc),  forming  the  i  Sg.  Pres.  Ind.  with  the  suffix  -yo,  sto  from 
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^stft-yo  (Umbr.  sUho,  Lith.  atifjiisi,  •  I  sution  myselil'  O.  SL  sta-jf ;  cf.  Zend 
iHitkyhj  but  nee  Back,  On*.  .Spr.  p.  a^],  frj'r  from  ♦bhi-fO  (Lith.  b6-jii,  *I 
<9Dquire/  O.  SI.  ba-j^  'I  f^onverse';  el  O.  Ind.  bhii-ya-t£  Paasw.  if  this  be 
a  ^naine  form).  The  weak  grade  of  the  two  ro^^ta  appears  in  gtdiug  O.  lAt. 
alMi  ii<(f/?/«  ,  /riU//r  (cf.  Omc,  fatiam  Lif.^  ;  the  reduplicated  Present-atfem  of  the 
former  Ok.  tant-fu  for  *oi'imf'fu,,  in  Lat.  nx-td-o,  which  naarped  the  tramiitive 
nentm  that  had  in  O.  Lat.  belonged  to  aito,  eg.  nud  ifano  stated ,  ^ set  me  as  an 
offering  to  Manuis'  on  IheDrenoM  inscription,  ^  astaaent '  leg.  -int  ?,  statuemnt 
'/ey.  'i nt  ?;  Paul.  Fe«t.  19. 32  Th.  On  these Rednplieated  Pre«enta  of  athematie 
TtMjtM  in  Latin,  tn-sti-mwi  from  the  root  STA-,  Jie-ff-muf  liom  the  root  S£-  Gk. 
iij/a  for  *at'<njfu  and  perhaps  re-<i  t)-<ll-'mti«,  see  (  9.  An  athematie  a  Sg.  Imper. 
from  the  root  BHEU-  (of  Lat./ui)  occum  in  the  Carmen  Arrale.  /u  Lith.  bu-k, 
Umbr.  (U'tUy,  if  riglitly  understood  in  the  sense  of  '  be '  :  sator  fo^  fere  Mar^i. 

Of  I. -Eur.  athematie  verbs  of  the  type  of  O.  Ind.pr&-mi  'Ok.  wi'ji)wKtf/u)  with 
r^iot  plO-,  a  development  of  root  pel-  (the  strong  grade  pl^  never  varying  with 
any  weak  grade),  the  Latin  examples  are :  PL£^  (cf.  P£L-),  im-pUrcj  ex-plfn ; 
TRA-  ^cf.  TfiR-^,  in-trare,  &c.  Tliene  form  the  i  Sg.  Prea.  Ind.  thematically  with 
the  thematic  sui&x  -yo-,  e.  g.  im'pUo  for  *-pl^yo,  iti'tro  for  *-tra-yd  (thematic 
byforras  with  this  suffix  perhaps  existed  in  the  L-£ur.  period,  e.  g.  O.  Ind. 
tri-ya-t£  Ijeside  tr&-ti),  but  the  other  persons  athematically,  im-pli-s,  in-ird-s, 
im-pU-t  (X  Lat.  -Hj,  in-tra-t  (O.  Lat.  -<i/),  im-fti-mus,  in^trafHuSj  kjc.,  as  also  the 
father  parts  of  the  verb,  Imper.  im-plf,  im-pU-to,  in-trdj  in-ira-tOj  Inf.  im-plf-re, 
in-fril-rt. 

Like  them  were  decline<l  other  verbs  whose  stems  ended  in  long  vowels 
or  diphthongs,  e.g.  L-Eur.  *wid-^  (a  stem  perhaps  originally  confined  to 
Hecr^ndary  Tenses,  Svid-y6-  being  the  stem  used  in  the  Present  Tense ;  see 
%  15;,  Derivative  Verbs  from  A-stems,  e.g.  curd-  from  the  Noun  ciwa  (stem 
cdrO-j  ch.  v.  (  a),  from  I-stems,  e.  g.finei-  from  the  Noun/tnis  {jiieiiiftnei-^/hu-, 
ch.  v.  $  34),  but  not  from  U-stems  (e.  g.  fdaiuo  from  status^  §  15),  nor  possibly 
(i)  those  from  O-stems  e.  g.  fld^^o  froia  Jkivus^,  (a;  Causatives  and  Intensives 
with  I  Sg.  Pres.  Ind.  in  -^yO  (e.  g.  muneOf  Causative  of  root  men- ;  f.  meminii 
see  i  29;,  though  these  two  last  types  have  a  declension  which,  by  reason  of  the 
phonetic  changes  of  Latin,  can  hardly  be  discriminated  from  the  athematie 
declension  [thus  numSs  may  represent  *moni-8,  as  well  aa  *mon-hf^'S  ;cf.  tris  for 
*tr<;y(3M,  ch.  iv.  $  66),  numi  Imper.  may  come  from  *mon6,  a  stem  in  -6,  or 
*mon-^y^.  In  the  P.  P.  P.  however  the  two  types  are  distinct,  fnoni-ttu,  with 
I.-Eur.  weak  stem  moni-,  im-pU-tus  with  stem  pie-,  as  in  the  Perfect  Ind.  Act. 
num-ui^  im-plP^vi ;  see  (  39.  4].  Farcio  (Gk.  <f>pdaffaf  for  ^^fMuvyoi)  and  /acio  both 
belong  to  the  same  I.-£ur.  thematic  type,  a  type  in  which  the  root  has  the 
suffix  -yO-,  varying  on  the  one  hand  with  -y^-,  on  the  other  with  -i-  and  -I- ; 
the  divergent  roads  which  they  have  taken  in  Latin  are  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  declension  of  /acio  the  weak  suffix  -1-  asserted  itself  (Imper. 
O.  Lat.  face  for  */acl,  cape  for  *capi)f  in  the  other  the  weak  suffix  -I  ^Imper. 
/orci),  and  this  assertion  of  the  long  vowel  brought  with  it  a  transference  to 
the  Athematie  type,  farci-re  beside  face-re  from  *fad-9e,  though  the  original 
difference  between /arcio  and  a  Derivative  like yfm'o,  is  still  maintained  in  the 
Perf.  Ind.  Act.  fav'si,  for  ^fare-si ;  beside  yfwi-ri,  and  P.  P.  P.  far-tusj  older 
ftrc'tusj  beside  Jint-Um,  (On  these  stems  with  suffix  -yo-,  and  on  the  Derivative 
Verbs  and  stems  ending  in  vowels  which  form  their  i  Sing.  Pres.  Ind.  with 
the  help  of  this  suffix,  see  §)  15,  ai.) 
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The  form  cante  for  canite  quoted  from  the  Carmen  Saliare  by  Yarro  {L.  L, 
vii.  27)  can  hardly  be  called  an  Athematic  a  PI.  (Imper.).  It  is  rather  an 
example  of  the  Latin  tendency  to  syncopate  every  short  unaccented  vowel 
before  a  single  consonant,  which  would  have  destroyed  most  traces  of  the 
thematic  vowel  in  the  Latin  Verb,  if  it  had  been  allowed  free  play  (see  ch. 
iii.  §  13  0- 

§  8.  II.  THE  TENSE-STEMS  (STBONG  AOBIST  AND 
S-FOBMATIONS).  The  Tense-stems  are  formed  by  various  modi- 
fications of  the  root.  From  the  root  gen-  for  example  is  formed 
by  Reduplication  (with  t  as  Reduplication-vowel  and  with  weak 
grade  of  root)  the  Present-stem  gi-gn-  (Lat.  ^i^no,  Gk.  ylyvo-fxai)^ 
expressive  of  continued  action  in  Present  time,  ^  I  am  producing/ 
and  by  another  species  of  Reduplication  [with  e  as  Reduplication- 
vowel  and  in  the  Singular  (see  §  39)  with  the  0-grade  of  the 
root]  the  Perfect-stem  ge-gon-  (Gk.  yiyova)  expressive  of  com- 
pleted action, '  I  have  produced.'  The  Aorist-stem,  expressive  of 
action  merely,  unlimited  by  the  idea  of  continuance  or  the  idea 
of  completeness^  is  in  this  Verb  formed  from  the  root  itself  gen- 
(Gk.  €-y€r-o-/jiT|i;),  and  so  the  O.  Lat.  form  genunt  (Varro,  Sat, 
Alenipp,  35  B.  sed  quod  ha«c  loca  aliquid  genunt;  cf.  Lucr.  iii. 
797  durare  genique)  might  be  called  an  Aorist  (i.  e.  unlimited) 
tense-form.  But  the  distinction  between  a  Present-stem  and  an 
Aorist-stem  is  by  no  means  so  clearly  marked  as  between  a  Pre- 
sent-stem and  a  Perfect-stem,  and  what  is  an  Aorist-stem  in  one 
language  may  be  used  as  a  Present-stem  in  another.  The  stem 
gen-  (with  the  thematic  vowel  geno-,  gene-  as  in  Gk.  i-ytpo-ixrjv, 
i-yivi-To)  is  in  O.  Ind.  used  as  a  Present,  j&na-ti  3  Sg.,  and  the 
exact  equivalent  of  Gk.  i-y^vo-  (with  the  Augment  prefixed)  is 
in  O.  Ind.  not  an  Aorist,  but  the  past  t^nse  of  a  Present-stem, 
in  other  words  an  Imperfect,  ^-jana-m,  *  I  was  producing/  while 
the  aorist  sense  is  assigned  to  the  weak  grade  of  root,  gn-  (g®n-), 
a-jna-ta  3  PI.  Thus  in  this  verb  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  Present-stem  was  both  gi-gn-  and  gen-,  than  to  restrict 
the  first  of  these  to  the  Present,  the  second  to  the  Aorist 
signification. 

*  Or  is  canUj  like  the  other  strange        p.  175),  merely  a  trace  of  the  older 
syncopated  form    quoted    from  the      syllabic  writing  (ch.  iii.  $  14)  ? 
Carm.     Sal.     priuidoes     •  priviculis ' 
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Some  find  more  exact  eoonterparts  of  the  Greek  Strong  Aorist 
(2nd  Aori«t)  in  Latin  Perfects  like  sctdU  (O.  Ind.  A-chldX-t), 
gctd'  being  the  weak  grade  of  the  root  sceid-,  a  root  which  forms 
its  Present-stem  in  Latin  by  Nasalization,  scind-.  But,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  §  41,  scidit  is  more  likely  to  be  a  Reduplicated 
Perfect  (O.  Lat.  sci-etdly  O.  Ind.  cl-chlde),  and  to  have  lost  its 
Reduplication  syllable  in  Compounds  like  dmcidit  (O.  Lat.  -1/, 
-eit)  for  ^diS'Sci-cidity  like  te-p-pulit  for  ^re-pe-pulif),  the  Perfect 
having  in  Latin  come  to  assume  Aorist  functions^  e.  g.  dedi  (i)  I 
have  given,  (a)  I  gave.  Where  the  Aorist-usage  most  shows  traces 
of  itself  in  Latin  is  in  phrases  like  ne  afi/Lgai  (Subjunctive  of  an 
Aorist-stem  ta^-  beside  the  Present-stem  t&n^-),  which  suggest 
comparison  with  the  Greek  use  of  the  Aor.  Subj.  in  pro- 
hibitions, &c. 

The  Present-stem,  as  it  is  on  the  one  hand  occasionally  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  Aorist-stem,  so  it  is  on  the  other  from  the 
Verb- stem.  In  a  verb  like  Lat.  mio  the  Nasal  is  clearly  part  of 
the  Present-stem,  and  connected  with  the  idea  of  continued  action 
in  present  time,  for  it  is  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  verb 
(e.g.  *t-ri,  si'tum)  (cf.  tango  Pres.,  tei^i  Perf.,  tac-tus  Verbal 
Noun).  But  in  a  verb  like  Lat.  jufigo  the  Nasal  is  extended 
throughout  the  Verb  (e.g.  junxi^junctum,  §  10).  Similarly  the 
*  Inceptive '  suffix  of  cresco  is  properly  dropped  in  cre-vi,  cre-tHW, 
but  the  same  suffix  is  in  posco  (for  *porC'Sco,  I.-Eur.  *prk-sko-) 
extended  to  Perf.  pdpoftci,  &c.  Some  of  the  stems  which  are 
included  in  this  section  in  the  list  of  Present-stems  are  probably 
rather  to  be  called  Verb-stems,  i.  e.  extensions  of  the  root  by 
means  of  a  suffix  to  denote  action,  whether  continued  action, 
completed  action,  or  momentary  action ;  for  example,  the  stems 
trSm-j  trSs-,  formed  from  the  root  ter-  (O.  Ind.  tar-al&-,  *  tremb- 
ling ')  by  means  of  an  M-suffix  (Gk.  rpc/x-o),  Lat.  tr^m-o)  and  an 
S-suffix  (Gk.  Tpi'{(r)'<a,  Lat.  lerreo  for  ^ferg-eo),  are  rather  Verb- 
stems  than  Present-stems,  although,  for  practical  purposes,  it  is 
best  with  a  view  to  completeness  to  include  them  in  the  list  of 
Present-stem  formations. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  so-called  Aorist  (i.e.  Strong 
Aorist)  forms  of  the  Latin  Verb.  Another  series  of  forms  is 
better  considered  here  than  assigned  to  any  definite  Tense,  viz. 
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the  S -formations,  which  receive  further  treatment  in  the  sections 
dealing  with  the  Perfect,  Future,  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Tenses. 
A  large  number  of  Verb-forms,  whose  exact  relation  to  each 
other  has  not  yet  been  clearly  explained,  show  the  sibilant  s  in 
some  shape  or  other  (-ss-,  -s-,  -es-,  &c.).  We  find  an  S -suffix  in 
the  Verb-stem  just  mentioned,  tres-,  ^  to  be  afraid,  tremble '  (O. 
Ind.  trasa-ti  and  tar-dsa-ti,  Gk.  Tpi{(r)(o  ;  cf .  Lat.  terreo  for  ^fer-s-); 
and  in  a  stem  like  auk-s-  of  6k.  av^oD  (cf .  av^ava))  from  the  root 
aug-  (Lat.  augeo\  this  S-suffix  is  clearly  connected  with  the 
S-suffix  (-es-,-os-,-s-)  of  the  Noun  *augos,*auges-os  Gen.  (O.Ind. 
ojas,  *  strength ' ;  cf .  Lat.  augus-tus  like  robus-tna,  /unes-tua,  ch. 
V.  §  71),  precisely  as  in  Derivative  Verbs  like  Gk.  r€X^(o")-a),  Pft. 
Pass.  reWXcc-Tai,  from  the  Noun  rcXoy,  Gen.  T€A€((r)-os;  and 
this  Noun  S-suffix  we  shall  find  to  be  the  suffix  used  in  Infinitives 
like  Lat.  dffSre  for  *ag-es-l  Loc.  Sg,,  ferrS  for  *bher-s-l  Loc.  Sg., 
/erri  for  *bher-s-ai  Dat.  Sg.,  Gk.  ScTfai,  &c.,  which  are  nothing 
but  cases  of  Verbal  Nouns.  Side  by  side  with  Verb-stems  with 
an  S-suffix  stand  Verb-stems  with  a  suffix  -syo-,  e.g.  O. 
Ind.  tra-sya-ti,  exactly  as  Present-stems  in  -yo-  like  Lat. 
fuff'io  (stem  bhilg-yo-)  stand  side  by  side  with  Present-stems 
like  Gk.  <l>€vy<a  (stem  bheug-o-).  This  suffix  -syo-  is  how- 
ever usually  the  suffix  of  the  Future-stem  (e.g.  O.  Ind. 
dek-Sya-mi  from  I.-Eur.  deii:-,  Lith.  bii-siu  from  I.-Eur.  bheu-), 
but  not  of  the  ordinary  Greek  Futures,  e.  g.  Scif o),  ffiiaui,  Tifxria^oj^ 
which  are  now  generally  regarded  as  Subjunctives  (the  I.-Eur. 
Subjunctive  had  Future,  as  well  as  Subjunctive,  force,  §  55)  of 
the  S-Aorist,  the  difference  between  riftTjo-o/mcv  Fut.,  TiixYJa-uifxcv 
Aor.  Subj.,  hfC^oiiev  Fut.,  Scffco/mci;  Aor.  Subj.  being  explained 
by  the  fact  that  originally  the  Subjunctive  of  the  S-Aorist  was 
Athematic  (§  1),  ti/uit}o--o-/ui€1',  Sctf-o-fxev  (cf.  rcfao/icz*  Hom.),  but 
afterwards  took  by  analogy  of  Thematic  Subjunctives  the  long 
vowels  o),  t;,  and  retained  its  proper  athematic  forms  only  in  their 
Future  Indicative  usage.  Gk.  n/iiyrro),  irCii'qaa,  &c.  must  have 
had  at  the  first  double  s,  ^Tinrjcraoj  (-dcro-o)),  iTlixria-a-a  (-do-aa),  for  s 
between  vowels  in  Greek  disappeared  when  single  (e.  g.  yeV€(o")-o9), 
and  was  reduced  when  double  (e.  g.  ^va-a  from  the  root  eus-,  for 
*€V(T(Tai  cf .  Lat.  m-si,  eh.  ii.  §  1 29),  as  in  Latin  it  became  r  when 
single  (e.g.  ffenir-is,  quaero)^  and  was  reduced  in  the   classical 
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period  after  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  (/^.)  when  double  (e.g. 
quaeso^  older  qua€990,  Aae^i,  older  haetsi).  Gk.  rt/mifo-o),  older 
-do-o-o),  will  then  correspond  to  O.  Lat.  amasso^  Gk.  dc^fo)  to  O. 
Lat.  dixo  and  similar  forms.  We  have  also  Latin  forms  in  91^ 
used  as  Presents,  but  always  with  a  peculiar  sense  (§  33.  5),  e.g. 
Iace990  (cf .  lacio,  lacto\face99o  (ct.yfdo),  cdpe990  (cf .  capio)^  inci/j{990 
Plant,  (cf .  incipio),  petes9o  (cf .  peto ;  in  O.  Lat.  pefi99ere,  *  saepius 
petere'  Fest.  250.  19  Th.,  adpeti99i9  Accius,  Trap.  160  B. ;  cf. 
petivi),  quae90  (cf.  qitaero)^  vUo  (cf.  Meo)  ;  they  have  sometimes 
been  called  Latin  Intensives,  and  compared  with  another  S- 
formation  in  which  the  root  is  reduplicated,  namely,  the  De- 
sideratives  (sometimes  with  Intensive  force)  of  Sanscrit,  e.g. 
pf-pa-8-ami,  *  I  wish  to  drink,'  jl-jiva-s-ami,  '  I  wish  to  live,' 
ip-sami,  *  I  wish  to  acquire,*  and  the  Reduplicated  Futures  of 
Celtic,  such  as  O.  Ir.  gigius  *  rogabo,*  gigeste  *  orabitis  ' ;  their 
Perfects  in  -ivi,  hc€89ivi^  quae8ivi  (used  as  Pft.  of  qnaero)^  arce99ivi^ 
perhaps  point  to  parallel  stems  in  -ss-yo-,  *laces9io,  *quae9no^ 
*arc€99io  (cf.  the  I.-Eur.  Fut.  in  -syo-,  Lith.  bu-siu  beside  Gk. 
<^i;-o"a))  (on  rwi,  see  §  41).  Other  O.  Lat.  *-forms  (Subjunctive 
or  rather  Optative,  §  55),  like  averr7inca99is,  8erva99i9,  faxi9y 
used  in  prayers,  wishes,  deprecations,  &c.  (e.g.  deos  ut  fortunas- 
sint  precor ;  Juppiter,  prohibessis  scelus ;  di  mactassint),  have 
been  called  Latin  Precatives,  and  compared  with  Sanscrit 
Precatives  (more  usual  in  the  older  literature  than  in  classical 
*  Sanscrit ')  such  as  bhu-ya-s-am  from  bhu-,  *  to  be.'  These  O.  Lat. 
Fut.  and  Opt.  forms  with  99  (corresponding  to  9  after  a  consonant, 
/axo,faxim,  dixo,  dixim)  are  mostly  found  in  Verbs  of  the  first 
Conjugation,  -asso,  -amm.  Inf.  'as9ere,  but  sometimes  in  Verbs 
of  the  second,  e.  g.  prohlb€9si9,  jjrohibe99int.  They  do  not  occur 
in  the  Aorist  (Preterite)  Indicative  usage  of  Gk.  irlfxriaa  (■■daa'a), 
i(l>i\rj(ra  (-rja-a-a)  in  Latin  ;  but,  if  Umbro-Oscan  tt  is  rightly 
interpreted  as  the  equivalent  of  I.-Eur.  ss  (cf.  Att.  ir/wJrro)  for 
Trpacra-oif  this  <ro  being  a  Greek  development  of  ic^),  they  do 
occur  in  this  usage  in  the  other  Italic  languages,  Osc.  terem- 
nattens  '  terminaverunt,'  quasi  *terminassunt,  prtifatted  *  pro- 
bavit,'  quasi  *probassit,  duunated  *  donavit  *  quasi  *donassit. 
Pel.  coisatens  *  curaverunt  *  and  so  on  (all  the  examples  preserved 
belong  to  the  first  Conjugation). 
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So  far  we  have  found  evidence  of  Verb-fonns  with  ss  after 
a  vowel,  s  after  a  consonant,  used  as  Aorists,  Futures  [in  the 
Future  use  often  with  -(s)8yo-  for  -(8)80-],  Precatives,  &c.,  as  well 
as  of  Verb-stems  with  a  suffix  consisting  of  a  single  s  (e.  g. 
*tres-  the  stem  of  Gk.  rpita),  a  suffix  perhaps  identical  with  the 
S-suffix  of  Verbal  Nouns.  It  is  therefore  a  natural  inference  to 
explain  the  formations  with  double  s  as  due  to  the  addition  of 
some  S-suffix  to  a  Verb-stem  already  composed  by  means  of  an 
S-suffix,  so  that  Latin  amasso  would  be  resolved  into  amas-sOy 
and  possibly  dixo  into  deic-s-so.  (On  dixo  however,  see  §  .55 ; 
Greek  Locatives  Plural  also  like  Ovpdai  offer  an  original  -ss-, 
which  after  a  consonant  appears  as  -s-,  e.  g.  <l>v\a(i). 

This  additional  S-suffix  may  be  the  same  as  that  which  seems 
to  show  the  form  -6s-  in  Latin  Future  Perfects  like  vid-ero, 
amav-ero,  dix-ero^  and  Pluperfects  like  vid-eramy  amav-eram, 
dix'era7n,  and  which  has  been  identified,  plausibly  enough,  with 
the  Substantive  verb,  es-,  *  to  be  *  (it  appears  in  the  form  s  in 
ama-rem,  fer-rem^  age-rem^  &c.),  though  some  regard  it  as  the 
suflix  -es-  of  Noun-stems,  comparing  vid-ero  to  Gk.  cte^((r)(o, 
viderimns  Subj.  to  Gk.  M€{a)iix€v  Opt.,  and  these  to  Gk.  eftos, 
-€(o")-os  (similarly  ferrem^  agerem,  &c.  to  feire^  agere).  Others 
make  it  not  only  -es-  but  -is-  or  -as-  (ch.  iv.  §  3),  comparing 
vfH-eram  to  O.  Ind.  a-ved-i|am,  dixeram  to  O.  Ind.  Aorists  with 
-sis-  such  as  aklilur  3  PI.,  and  identify  this  -is-  or  -as-,  as  well  as 
-es-,  with  the  suffix  of  Noun  S -stems  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  rociS-  N., 
Gk.  yripas^  ^^ftis-,  Lat.  ctfiiij,  and  further  with  Latin  -w-  of 
amaV'iS'tiSy  amav-issemy  amav-i^-se,  although  the  i  in  these  Latin 
Perfect-forms  may  be  merely  an  example  of  the  continuation  of 
the  vowel  of  the  i  Sg.  Ind.,  &e.  of  the  Perfect  throughout  the 
declension  of  this  Tense,  as  Gk.  dcifai/xi,  dcifdro),  &c.  continue 
the  a  of  cdcifa  (see  §§  67,  5a,  39).  The  Umbro-Oscan  Future 
forms,  e.  g.  Osc.  didesi  *  dabit,'  Umbr.  ferest  *  f eret '  point  to 
the  vowel  having  been  originally  e,  for  the  Latin  weakening  of 
unaccented  vowels  is  almost  unknown  in  Umbro-Oscan. 

Another  moot  point  in  the  analysis  of  the  Latin  Verb  is  the 
explanation  of  what  the  Roman  granmiarians  regarded  as  con- 
tracted forms,  such  as  anuusem  beside  amavissem^  amastU  beside 
amavUtisy  amarunl,  amarOy  and  amarim  beside  amaverunty  amavero, 
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and  amaveriniy  and  also  such  as  invas^em  beside  invdnssem^  dixem 
beside  dixisgem,  dixti  and  dia^ti*  beside  dixisii  and  dixistis.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  Latin  Phonetics  to  prevent  the  Con- 
traction Theory  from  being  right;  audivissem  would  become 
audissem  as  naturally  as  si  vis  became  sis,  obRvisci  became  oblisci 
(Plaut.),  divinus,  dinus  (Plaut.)  (see  ch.  iv.  §  70) ;  invasissem  would 
become  invassem  by  that  Roman  practice  of  discarding  one  of 
two  similar  neighbouring  syllables  which  reduced  *arcicubii  to 
arciibii,  Restitutus  to  Restutus  (see  ch.  iii.  §  13.  p.  176).  Thus 
although  the  comparison  of  amassem  (E-Subj.  like  amem)  with 
amassim  (Opt.  like  sim,  O.  Lat.  siem),  dixem  with  dixo  and  dixim, 
amarim  with  amarem  is  a  very  natural  one^  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  evidence  is  at  present  strong  enough  to  warrant  us  in 
relinquishing  the  old  explanation. 

Indeed  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  usage  of  Plautus 
and  the  other  Dramatists  is  all  the  other  way^  for  we  find  that 
Plautus  and  Terence  treat  these  shorter  forms  exactly  as  they 
treat  forms  that  are  indubitably  contracted,  like  jurffo  from  juri^o 
(ch.  iii.  §  13) ;  in  the  older  poet  the  two  are  used  side  by  side,  in 
the  later  the  contracted  have  ousted  the  uncontracted,  the  latter 
being  used  only  at  the  end  of  a  line,  i.e.  only  through  metrical 
necessity.     (For  statistics,  see  §§  48,  49.) 

§  4.  ^  strong  Aorist '  forms  in  Latin.  Beside  the  Nasalized  Present-stem 
taiuj'  of  tango,  attingo  we  find  a  stem  t&g-  in  O.  Lat.  In  the  Dramatists  aUigaSj 
attigatis  (only  in  prohibitions)  are  not  uncommon,  e.  g.  Plaut.  Bacch.  445  ne 
attigas  puerum  istac  causa  (cf.  Non.  75.  26  M.).  A  lamp  discovered  in  the 
very  ancient  Esquiline  burying-ground  bears  the  inscription  :  ne  ptigas.  non 
sum  tua.  M.  sum  {Ann.  Inst  1880,  p.  260).  In  the  simple  verb  we  have,  e.  g. 
si  iagit,  nisi  tagam  in  Pacuvius  {Trag,  344  and  165  K.)  (forms  compared  to 
con-tiyit,  at-Ugit  by  Festus  540.  97  M.),  and  probably  Mgo  in  Plaut  MiL  19a  : 

remoriire:    abeo.     Neque  t6  remoror  neque  t^  tago  neque  te — tdceo. 

Similarly  beside  the  Na&ilized  Present-stem  toln-  of  toUOy  attollo  (cf.  e^ffero],, 
abstoUo  (cf.  at^fero)  we  have  athUas,  ahstulasy  &c.  (or  in  the  older  spelling  attolas, 
abstol€ts)  in  prohibitions  in  the  Dramatists,  e.  g.  Novius,  Com.  87  R.  dotem  ad 
nos  nullam  attulas  ;  Pacuv.  Trag.  398  R.  : 

custodite  istunc  uos:   ne  uim  qui  dttolat,  neu  qui  iittigat, 

and  in  the  simple  verb  nisi  McU  (Accius,  Trag.  102  R.). 

Beside  the  Pres>ent-stem  formed  with  the  sufBx  -yo-  ($  15),  vSnio-f  we  find 
a  stem  vtn-  without  this  sufiix  in  the  compounds  evencUy  advenat,  pervenat,  Stc 
(e.  g.  Plaut.  metuo  ne  adueuat,  priusquam  peruenat,  utinam  euenat,  quomodo 
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euenat,  &c.)  These  Aor.  forma  seem  to  occur  only  at  the  end  of  a  line  (the 
same  indeed  is  generally,  but  not  always,  true  of  attigas,  attulaSf  kc),  and  so 
are  licences  of  which  the  Dramatic  Poets  availed  themselves  under  metrical 
necessity.  They  have  been  also  referred  to  a  suppression  of  the  t  (y)  of 
eveniat,  &c.,  like  that  of  i  (y)  in  abicio  (the  scansion  of  the  Dramatists)  and 
possibly  augur(i)a  of  Accius  (see  ch.  il.  $  50),  on  the  plea  that  the  Aor. -stem 
would  be  vefn-f  for  the  n  is  produced  from  m  under  the  influence  of  the 
following  consonantal  t  {y),  *vem-yo  ^I.-Eur.  *^%m-yo-,  Gk.  /3a/vai  for  *fiafiyoj) 
becoming  ren-yo,  vSniOj  as  quom-jam  became  qudniam  (ch.  iv.  §  73).  The  root  is 
gSem-  (cf.  Goth,  qiman,  *  to  come ').  Similarly  beside  pario,  to  give  birth  to,  - 
we  have  parentes.  Beside  the  Reduplicated  Present  Qi-gn-o  from  the  root  gen-, 
we  have  an  O.  Lat.  Present  geno  (cf.  Priscian,  i.  528.  95  H.)  of  the  common  type 
of /*ro  (root  blier-),  xeho  (root  wegh-),  sequor  (root  seqS-)  (see  §  6).  This  form  of 
the  Pi'esent  is  frequent  in  Varro  (e.  g.  R.  R.  ii.  9.  19  nam  et  pingues  facit 
facillime  et  genit  lacte ;  ib.  i.  31.  4  antequam  genat ;  Men,  35  B.  quod 
genunt),  and  occurs  in  the  testamentary  formula  *  si  mihi  Alius  genitur '  (Gic. 
De  Oral.  ii.  4a.  141)  (see  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf.  s.  v.  for  examples  of  the  word). 
It  was  a  moot  point  among  Latin  grammarians  whether  in  the  phrase  of  the 
XII  Tables  wi  rrA  pacvmt,  the  last  word  was  3  Plur.  of  a  verb  *paco  (whence 
pdciscor ;  but  cf.  §  98),  or  with  the  old  usage  of  writing  c  both  for  c  and  for  g, 
of  a  verbjM^o  (an  unnasalized  form  of  pattgo  ;  cf.  pSpigt)  (see  ch.  1.  $  6).  (Gn 
rudenteSj  the  ropes  of  a  ship,  see  below,  §  6.) 

S  6.  O.  Iiat.  forma  with  -be-  (-s-).    The  forms  in  -(5)ao  i  Sg.  may  be  called 
Future-Perfects ;  thus/oxo  corresponds  to /(ictro  in  Plant. /r.  63  W. : 

peribo  si  non  f^cero,  si  faxo  uapuUbo, 

(JapL  695  pol  si  istuc  faxis,  haud  sine  poena  feceris  ;  but  they  are  often  used 
in  the  Dramatists,  as  the  ordinary  Fut.  Perf.  is  also  used,  in  the  sense  of 
a  Future,  e.  g.  Plaut.  Poen,  888  nisi  ero  uni  meo  indlcasso,  *  I  will  tell  my 
master  only '  (see  Neue,  ii'.  p.  548).  They  have  an  Inf.  in  -ssere,  e.  g.  hoc 
credo  me  impetrassere,  ilium  confido  me  reconciliassere,  and  occur  sometimes 
in  the  Passive  Voice  in  laws,  e.  g.  mercassitur  (C.  J.  X.  i.  aoa  71)  ;  faxUur  in  an 
old  Rogatio  mentioned  by  Livy,  xxii.  10.  6  :  si  antidea  senatus  popul usque 
iusaerit  fieri,  ac  faxitur;  turbassUur  in  a  law  in  Cicero,  De  Legg.  iii.  4.  11  ;  cf. 
uti  iussitur,  ^  as  shall  be  orderod,'  Cato  R,  R.  xiv.  i. 

The  forms  in  -{8)sim  i  Sg.  have  never  a  reference  to  past  time  like  the 
ordinary  Perfect  Subjunctive  ;  contrast,  for  example,  Plaut.  Capt.  197  uisam 
ne  nocte  hac  (*  last  night ')  quippiam  turbauerint,  with  Pacuvius,  Trag,  997  R. 
precor  uenidm  petens  Ut  quae  ^gi,  ago,  vel  lixim  ueminc^nt  bene  (see  A.  L,  L. 
ii.  993) ;  they  are  frequent  in  Plautus,  who  normally  uses  cave  dixiSy  cave 
faxisy  &c,  and  not  (except  at  the  end  of  a  line,  i.e.  for  metrical  convenience) 
cave  dixeriSy  cave  feceria,  &c.  (after  ne  only  dixeriSj  &c.),  but  are  much  less  fre- 
quent in  Terence.  They  are  generally  used  by  Plautus  in  the  protasis  of 
a  conditional  sentence  (except  au9tm,  faxim,  which  are  found  in  the  main 
clause),  e.  g.  AvL  998  si  locassim,  and  similarly  in  old  laws,  e.  g.  the  Lex 
Numae  (ap.  Fest  194.  91  Th.)  :  si  hominem  fulminibus  occisit ;  we  find  them 
also  in  wishes,  e.g.  Plaut.  Aul,  50  utiniim  me  diui  adilxint  ad  susp^ndium,  in 
prayers,  as  in  the  Augural  Prayer  (quoted  by  Festus,  536. 11  Th.) :  bene  sponsis 
beneque  uolueris,  and  with  ne  in  deprecations,  e.g.  Plaut.  Most  1097  ne 
occupassis  opsecro  aram,  and  expressions  of  anxiety,  e.g.  Plaut.  Baoch,  598  : 

Hh 
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mihi  cautiost 
ne  nucifrangibiiLi  ezcussit  ex  malia  meLs. 

The«e  unageH  mark  the  forms  in  •(«l9im  as  the  Optative  Mood  of  the  forms  in 
'^Bjfifj,  This  -(«^»-  formation  appears  in  Vowel  Verba  almost  only  in  the  first 
ConjogatioDf  though  we  find  in  the  second  pro/tibessit,  prohibessirtt  and  prohibessi» 
occasionally,  cohibessit  (Lncr,  iiL  444),  ftr«»ir  (Plant.  Asin,  603),  &c.,  while  for 
the  fourth  ambisnt  (fiSS.  anUnsset)  in  the  (un-Plautine  ?)  prologue  of  the  Am- 
phitruo  of  Plautus,  L  71,  is  quoted.  In  Terence  these  forms  of  Vowel  Verbs 
are  very  rare,  e.  g.  appellassis,  Pfuirm,  743.  In  Consonant-stems  of  the  third 
Conjugation  they  are  found  in  poetry  of  all  periods  {faxim  and  auMm  even  in 
prose) ;  examples  are  (Labials)  capso,  acoepwy  incepsit,  (Gutturals)  on'm.  t€Lrini, 
ivse:eitf  noxit,  (Dentals)  baens  (C.  G.  L.  ii.  27.  55},  incensity  (Nasals)  empstm, 
mrempsit  (Fest.).  [For  other  instances,  see  Neue,  ii*.  539  sqq.  ;  essis  of 
tlie  MSS.  of  Nonius  (aoa  30  M.)  in  a  line  of  Accius  [Trag.  (Praet.)  16  R]. 
quoted  as  an  example  of  castra  F. :  c^Lstra  haec  uestra  est :  optime  essis  m^ri- 
tus  a  nobis,  seems  a  miswriting  of  escis  (cf.  below,  §  33.  5) ;  adessint  of  the  Lex 
Keptftundarum  (C.  /.  L.  i.  198.  L  63)  may  stand  for  ad-esaeni  (cf.  ch.  vi  §  33)  ; 
ui(jUt»it{C.  I.L,  xi.  4766,  with  anua)  and  similar  forms  with  s  for  ss  belong  to 
the  period  when  double  consonants  were  written  single  (ch.  i  §  8)1. 

§  6.  A.  Present^,  (l)  With  £-grade  of  root  and  Thematic 
VoweL  Examples  are  of  E-roots :  I.-Eur.  *seq*6-,  *8eq"6-, 
Mid.,  *  to  be  following*  (O.  Ind.  s&^a-te  3  Sg.,  Gk.  Itto-^i, 
O.  Ir.  sechur,  Lith.  sekil  Act.),  Lat.  sequor ;  I.-Eur.  *wegh5-, 
♦wfeghg-,  *  to  be  carrying '  (O.  Ind.  viha-mi,  Pamphyl.  Gk.  f  €xa)(?), 
Lith.  veiti,  O.  SI.  vezq,  Goth,  ga-viga,  '  I  move '),  Lat.  veio. 
Of  El-roots:  I.-Eur.  *bheidh6-,  *bheidhS-,  *to  be  trusting* 
(Gk.  irfiOo'fiai,  Goth,  beida,  *  I  abide '),  Lat.  fl4o  from  O.  Lat. 
,fMo ;  I.-Eur.  *deik5-,  *deikS-,  *  to  be  showing,  indicating  * 
(Goth,  ga-teiha,  Germ,  zeige),  Lat.  dico  from  O.  Lat.  deico ; 
I.-Eur.  *meigh6-,  *meigh6-  (O.  Ind.  meha-mi,  O.  Engl,  mige), 
Lat.  meio.  Of.  EU-roots  :  I.-Eur.  *deu>t6-,  *deui^-,  *  to  be  l«ui- 
ing,  drawing*  (Goth,  tiuha,  Germ,  ziehe),  Lat.  duco^  O.  Lat. 
douco  for  *deuto  (ch.  iv.  §  37) ;  I.-Eur.  *euso-,  *euse-,  '  to  be 
burning,  singeing*  (O.  Ind.  osa-mi,  Gk.  ciJo)  for  *€Wa)),  Lat.  uro, 
O.  Lat.  ^oiiro  from  *eu86 ;  I.-Eur.  *plew6-,  *plew§-,  *  to  be  flow- 
ing, sailing,  swimming'  (O.  Ind.  pUva-tc  3  Sg.  Mid.,  Gk.  irA^(f)o), 
O.  SI.  plovq  for  *plew-),  Lat.  plno  from  O.  Lat.  plovo  (cf.  Fest. 
330.  29  Th.  *  pateram  perplovere  *  in  sacris  cum  dicitur,  significat 
pertusam  esse ;  so  plovebat,  Petron.  44.  p.  30.  i  B.).  (The  form 
phio  is  proper  to  Compounds,  e.  g.  perplno^  ch.  iii.  §  24.) 

*  For  a  fuller  list  of  examples  of      see  Job,  le  PreMtii  et  aes  deiires  dans  la 
the  various  Present-stem  formationn.       conivgaison  laiine,  Paris,  1893. 
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The  weak  grade  of  the  root,  which  in  Greek  appears  with  the 
accent  on  the  suflSx,  and  with  the  Aorist  sense  (e.  g.  rpairelv  Aor. 
but  TpiTT€i,v  Pres.,  TnO^G-Oat,  Aor.  but  itflOctrOai,  Pres.,  TrvOicrOai 
Aor.  but  Trei0€(rOai  Pres.),  has  sometimes  encroached  on  the  Pres.- 
st«m,  e.g.  Dor.  6k.  rpiiroi}  beside  Att.  rpe-Tro),  6k.  y\v<l>(M>  beside 
I.-Eur.  *^leubh6-  (Lat.  ^liido^  O.  H.  6.  chliubu,  Engl,  cleave). 
Similarly  Lat.  rudo  (O.  Ind,  ruda-mi)  beside  rudo  (O.  H.  G.  riuzu) 
seems  to  show  *riid6-  beside  *reud6-,  so  that  rudentes^  the  ropes 
of  a  ship,  lit.  *  the  rattlers,' '  roarers,'  might  be  called  an '  Aorist ' 
participle  (§  4).  [In  Plautus  we  have  rudentes^  Rud.  10 15  mitte 
rudent^m,  sceleste,  as  rudo  in  Persius,  iii.  9  Arcadiae  pecuaria 
rudere  credas.  The  Pft,  rudivi  (Apuleius)  and  Verbal  Noun  ru- 
dUus  point  to  a  Pres.-stem  *rtld-y6-,  likey%w,  §  15.] 

Examples  of  Verbs  which  have  not  an  E-root  are :  rddo^  I  am 
going  (the  weak  grade  tad-  is  seen  in  vddum,  a  ford) ;  caedo,  from 
older  caido,  I.-Eur.  (s)kaidh-  (Goth,  skaida,  cf.  Engl,  water- 
shed); a^o,  I.-Eur.  *iig6  (O.  Ind.  &ja-mi,  Gk.  ayco,  M.  Ir. 
agaim^  &c. ;  the  strong  stem  ag-  is  seen  in  Lat.  amb-dffes,  &e.) ; 
sc&lfo^  to  scrape,  I.-Eur.  skabh-  (Goth,  skaba,  '  I  shave ' ;  the 
strong  stem  skabh-  perhaps  appears  in  Perf .  >cdbi ;  see  §  39). 

§  7.  Other  examples.  Lat.  iego  (Gk.  ariyw) ;  rego  (Gk.  6-piyca)  ;  lego  (Gk. 
Xiyoj),  Like  O.  Lat.  ntvii,  beside  ninjjrui/,  for  *(s)neigh!td-  (Zend  sna^S^iti,  Gk. 
pti<t>tij  Lith.  dial,  sniga)  is  O.  Lat.  flvo  for  *dheigh!l6-(?)  (Lith.  d^gla  Intr.), 
for  which  flgo  was  afterwards  substituted  by  Analogy  of  /ixi,  &c.  The  form 
with  V  which,  we  are  told,  was  used  by  Cato  [Paul.  Fest.  65.  19  Th.  *  fivere  * 
(apud  Catonem)  pro  figere],  reappears  in  the  derivative /I&u2a  for  */ivi-buia  (cf. 
fixtd-aej  Paul.  Fest.  64.  7  Th.  ^  fixulas,'  fibulas).  (Lith.  dygiis  however  points 
to  ♦dhlgh!l6-,  and  we  have  >?^icr,  not/et-  on  the  8.  C.  Bacch.). 

O.  Lat.  amploctor  (veteres  immutaverunt  'amploctor'  crebro  dictitantes, 
Diom.  384.  8  K.),  e.g.  Li  v.  Andr.  Odyss.i 

utrum  g6nua  ampldctens  uirginem  oriret, 

may  take  its  0  from  a  Derivative  Noun  (cf.  toga  fh)m  tego^  ch.  iv.  §  59,  and  see 
below,  §  33.  3).  The  0  of  cdqud  for  *qug-qu5  (O.  Ind.  pac-,  Gk.  viairca,  O.  SI. 
pek^)  has  been  similarly  referred  to  the  influence  of  coguus. 

S  8.  "Weak  grade  of  root.  Verto  is  in  O.  Lat.  vorto  (Plant.,  Ac),  so  that 
instead  of  showing  the  vowel  £  of  I.-Eur.  *w^rt-0  (O.  Ind.  viirtate  3  Sg.  Mid.^ 
Gk>th.  vairt^a,  *  I  become '),  it  seems  to  show  the  o  of  the  Perfect,  O.  Lat. 
vorti  (with  weak-grade  of  stem,  wrt-,  as  in  O.  Ind.  va-vrt-d  Perf.  Mid.)  and  the 
P.  P.  P.,  O.  Lat.  rorsus  for  *wrt-to  (O,  Ind.  vrt-tA-).  But  in  Umbr.  we  find 
vert-  in  the  Present,  vort'  in  the  Perfect  and  Verbal  Noun,  ku-vertu,  co-vertu 
•  conv<»rtito,'  ku-vurtus,  *  con verteris,*  ca-rorfw«,  ror«um  Ace.  w\i$pov.  The  O. 
Lat.  spelling  vorto  is  in  all  probability  a  mere  matter  of  spelling ;  the  Present 
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wa«  always  pronounced  with  e,  rerf/j,  bnt  at  the  time  when  to-  had  oome  to  be 
pronounced  re-  >ee  ch.  iv.  §  io\  it  was  occasionallj  spelt  (not  pronounced) 
xmto.  O.  Lat.  rorro  for  ♦rer«>  O.  H.  6.  wirru,  '  verwirre ')  may  be  similarly 
explained.  In  Gk.  yi-yt^'O'/mt  Pres.,  i^ytv-^iofw  Aor.  we  find  the  E-root 
relegated  to  the  Preterite,  while  a  modification  of  the  root  by  Reduplication 
is  anHigned  to  the  Present  (see  next  paragraph^.  In  O.  Lat.  and  O.  Ind., 
however,  the  E-form,  g^n-*  appears  also  as  a  Present-stem  O.  Lat.  genuni, 
O.  Ind.  j^-a-ti  3  Sg.)  (see  %S  3-4)*  Similarly,  Lat.  pdo  is  regarded  by  some  as 
originally  an  Aorist-st^n,  the  Present-stem  being  formed  with  the  -TO-sulfix 
(§  15/ >  ^V^io  I  8g^  whence  the  Perfect  pcfiri. 

Other  examples  of  the  unaccented  verb-form  of  a  Latin  Compound  asserting 
itself  in  the  uncompounded  verb  are  :  dudo  for  daudo  ^see  ch.  iL  (  36^  ;  Ivo  for 
lavo  (8il.  ItaL  xL  aa) ;  spicio,  sico  for  apicio,  ttico  (see  ch.  iL  §  ta).  ,For  additional 
instances,  e.  g.  pUco,  see  Solmsen,  Stud.  Lau/g.  p.  130.) 

§9.  (2)  With  reduplicated  root.  Latin  examples  are : 
^i^Mo  [I.-Eur.  *gY-gn6-,  *gT-gn-S  from  root  gen-,  which  also 
occurs  with  Them.  Vow.  as  a  Pres.-stem  in  O.  Ind.  and  O.  Lat. 
(§§  3~4)>  ^^'  yty'^l^f'^f  f^i^o  for  *pibo  (ch.  iv.  §  163)  (I.-Eur.  *pY- 
bft-,  *pT-b8-,  O.  Ind.  piba-ti  3  Sg.,  O.  Ir.  ibi-d ;  cf .  Faliscan  pipa- 
fo  Fut.),  sisto  (I.-Eur.  *8l-8to-,  *8l-ste-  from  root  sta-,  O.  Ind. 
tlfitha-ti  3  Sg.),  ndo  for  *si-sdo  (ch.  iv.  §  151)  (I.-Eur.  *sY-zd6-, 
*8t-zdS-  from  root  sed-,  O.  Ind.  sfda-ti  3  Sg.  for  *8isd-,  Umbr. 
ander-sistu  '  intersidito '  Imper.,  for  *si8d(e)-t6d).  Often  these 
Reduplicated  Present-stems  belong  to  the  Athematic  Conjugation, 
e.  g.  Gk.  Icrrri-fii  for  *si-8ta-mY  (O.  H.  G.  sesto-m),  beside  Lat.  mfo, 
O.  Ind.  tf§tha-mi ;  and  Latin  sisfimus,  sisUtis  correspond  as  well 
with  the  Greek  l<rrd'ii€Vy  ford-re,  as  with  the  thematic  forms. 
Similarly  Gk.  Iriyn,  (I.-Eur.  *sY-6e-,  athematic)  is  in  Latin  thematic 
in  aire  for  *si'So,  though  seri-mus,  seri-tU  may  be  equally  referred 
to  athematic  *8i8fl-  as  to  thematic  *8is6-,  *8i8e- ;  I.-Eur.  *dl-d6-, 
athematic  (Gk.  hlhoa-yLi,  O.  Ind.  ddda-mi)  has  in  Latin  lost  its 
reduplication,  except  in  reddo^  if  this  stands  for  re-d(i)do  as  rep- 
pulif  repperi  for  re'p{e)puli,  re'p{e)peri^  but  not  in  Umbro-Oscan 
(Pelign.  dida  *  det,*  Umbr.  dirsa  pronounced  *dtda  ?).  All  these 
Latin  examples  reduplicate  with  the  vowel  \,  and  most  belong  to 
roots  ending  in  a  long  vowel.  Some  Greek  Aorist-stems  show 
this  reduplication  with  the  vowel  e,  e.  g.  l-7re<^i;o-i;  from  root  </)^r-, 
i-K^KAe-To  from  root  kcX-,  TTcirXO-dv  from  root  TttiO-,  TrtirvS-oiro 
from  root  irtvO-y  by  analogy  of  which  the  spurious  Presents  irct^vw, 
K€K\ofiai  have  been  formed.  Short  e  is  also  the  Reduplication- 
vowel  of  the  Perfect- stem  (see  §  39). 
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§  10.  (d)  With  root  nasalized.  Of  the  ten  conjugations  under 
which  the  Hindu  grammarians  have  classified  the  Sanscrit  verb, 
three  are  assigned  to  these  nasalized  Present-stems,  one  (the 
seventh  conjugation)  showing  a  nasal  infix,  I.-Eur,  -ne-,  varying 
with  -n-,  e.g.  y&-n£-j-mi  i  Sg.,  yti-ii-j-mis  1  PL,  yurak-te 
3  Sg.  Mid.  (Lat.  jn-n-ffo),  from  the  root  yuj-  (I.-Eur.  yeug-), 
the  other  two  showing  a  nasal  affix,  viz.  the  ninth  conjugation 
with  -na-  varying  with  a  weak  grade  (O.  Ind.  -ni-),  e.  g. 
str-na-mi  1  Sg.,  str-ni-mds  i  PL,  str-ni-te  3  Sg.  Mid.  (Lat. 
ster-no),  and  the  fifth  conjugation  with  I.-Eur.  -neu-  (O.  Ind. 
-no-)  varying  with  -ntl-,  e.g.  r-no-mi  i  Sg.,  r-nii-m£s  i  PL, 
r-nii-te  3  Sg  Mid.  (Gk.  op-vv-fii).  In  Greek  the  type  of  Present 
corresponding  to  the  Sanscrit  seventh  conjugation  has  only  -n-, 
never  -ne-,  and  has  been  usually  modified  by  the  addition  either 
of  a  nasal  affix,  e.g.  not  *Xt-/x-ira)  (Lat.  It-n^quo)  but  Al/x-'Tr-civa)  (so 
Tv-y-x-avft),  Xa-v-O-ivtii,  &c.),  or  of  the  -Y6-,  -Y£-  suffix,  e.  g. 
Kka(oi  for  ^Kkayy-yo)  (cf.  l-KKay^a)  (Lat.  clango) ;  the  Sanscrit 
ninth  conjugation  is  represented  by  (rKi8-in;-fn  i  Sg.,  (rKCb-vd-fjicv 
I  PL,  (TKib-vd'iiai  Mid.,  ir(r-V7|-;xt  I  Sg.,  TrCr-vd-fifv  I  PL,  7rtr-w- 
fjLai  Mid.,  &c. ;  the  Sanscrit  fifth  conjugation  by  iy-jn5-/xt  i  Sg., 
iy-vij  fJLCV  1  PL,  iy-vv-fiai  Mid.,  aKcbAvvviJLii  irfrivvvfjii,  &c.  In 
Sanscrit  all  these  nasalized  stems  belong  to  the  Athematic  Con- 
jugation, though  we  have  thematic  byforms  like  3  Sg.  yunjdti, 
rpv&ti ;  but  in  Greek  the  first  type  mentioned  is  always  thematic, 
e.  g.  Xi/Liirax/a),  the  others  occasionally, e.g.  irirvia),  da/xi/cio)  (byforms 
of  Trirvqfii,  dafxi^/xi),  {(rxai^citt,  &c.,  arpoiviniu},  rptavvvta,  dptvta  for 
dpivFoD,  &c.,  while  we  have  another  t^'pe  with  -yew,  e.  g.  Ui/^o/iat, 
iyniayyiopxiiy  Kivita.  The  discrepancy  between  Greek  and  Sanscrit, 
the  two  languages  in  which  these  nasalized  stems  have  been 
most  fully  preserved,  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the  original 
I.-Eur.  types  of  nasalization  (see  /.  F.  ii.  pp.  285  sqq.).  In 
default  of  a  better  classification,  we  may  arrange  the  Latin 
nasalized  Presents  in  two  classes,  according  as  the  nasal  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  nasal  infix  or  a  nasal  affix. 

i.  With  nasal  infix,  e.g.  tt-n-quo  (O.  Ind.  rl-n&^c-mi  1  Sg., 
rl-n-c-m&s  i  PL,  Pruss.  po-linka,'  he  remains';  cf.  Gk.  Xl/Airdx/o)), 
from  root  leiq"-  (Gk.  Ac^'tto),  Lith.  lekii,  Goth,  leihva,  *  I  lend,' 
Germ,  leihe)  ;  fi-n^do  (O.  Ind.  bhl-nd-d-mi)  from  root  bheid- 
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(Goth,  beita, '  I  bite ').  The  variation  of  -ne-  and  -n-  seen  in 
O.  Ind.  rl-n&-c-mi  i  Sg.,  rY-n-c-mds  i  PL,  is  not  seen  in  other 
languages,  where  the  weak  grade  -n-  is  used  throughout.  The 
Latin  Presents  conqidniscor  (Perf.  canquexnij,  to  stoop,  and 
'po88ih\yfruniscor{c£.fnictns)yto  enjoy,  do  however  perhaps  show 
the  fuller  suffix -uS-  combined  with  the  Inceptive  suffix  -s^-  (§  22), 
if  "fiUcar  stands  for  -nScscor^  with  loss  of  c  (ff)  in  the  group 
'CSC'  OS  in  disco  ior^dtc-sco  (ch.  iv.  §  157),  and  with  i  by  analogy 
of  other  Inceptives  (see  §  28) ;  and  6k.  Kt;.i/^-(cr)-a),  Aor.  €-icv<r-o, 
may  do  the  same.  These  forms  with  nasal  infix  are  often 
augmented  by  the  Y6-suffix  (§  15),  e.g.  Gk.  Tn'C<r<ra}  for  ^vrlva-iftA^ 
•ttkidtay  to  beat,  for  ^TtKayy-^ta  (cf .  l-jrAayfa),  xXd^a)  for  ^Kkayy-ym 
(cf.  i'Kkay^a)y  Lith.  jung-iu,  beside  Lat  pinsOy  plango^  claugo^ 
and  jungo ;  and  so  in  Lat.  pinsiOj  sando  (cf .  aac-er),  vincio  (from 
the  root  vyek-).  English  examples  of  nasal  infix  are  :  *  I  spring,* 
from  *spj:-n-gh6,  from  the  root  spergh-  (6k,  (ntip\oyuaC) ;  *  I 
wring,'  from  the  root  wergh-  (Lith.  verf-ifi,  'I  squeeze'). 
('  I  stand '  belongs  to  a  rare  type  of  I.-Eur.  Present-stem  in 
-NT,  on  which  see  OsthofE  in  Versamml,  Philolog.  xxL  p.  300.) 

ii.  With  nasal  affix.  I.-Eur.  lY-na-  (O.  Ind.  l!-na-mi,  Gk. 
Ai-x/a-fuit'  rpi-noiiai  Hesych,,  O.  Ir.  ISnim, '  I  cling  to,  follow,'  O. 
Scand.  Una, '  I  grow  weak ')  is  Lat.  tl-no^  from  a  root  lei-,  so  that 
the  I.-Eur.  affix  -na-  has  been  lost  in  Latin  (unless  lino  represents 
*li'nd'd),  and  only  its  weak  grade  (O.  Ind.  -ni-,  Gk.  -vd-)  remains, 
e.g.  li-nl-mMa  (Gk.  *At-i;a-;x€i;).  The  -wa-  of  asperndri  (beside 
sperno),  conaterfidre,  to  terrify  (beside  constemo^  to  strew)  (but  e£. 
ch.  iii.  §  19),  declindre  and  incltmre  (beside  Gk.  xAfi^o)),  desthidre 
(beside  Gk.  orcircD  and  aravv(a)  cannot  quite  be  identified  with 
I.-Eur.  -na-  (O.  H.  G.  spor-no-n,  O.  Ind.  str-na-ti  3  Sg.,0.  Sax. 
hli-no-n ;  cf.  O.  H.  G.  stomcn,  *  to  be  astonished/  hlinen),  for 
the  same  a  appears  in  compounds  of  other  than  nasal-stems,  e.  g. 
occUpdre  (beside  cdpere)^  profilgdre  (beside  fltgere)  (see  §  32),  and 
the  "tna-  of  la-n-c-ind-re  (cf.  Idc-er),  coqu-ind-re  (cf.  cdquo),  which 
indeed  suggests  comparison  rather  with  Gk.  -dvo-  of  Ai-;x-?r-(iva), 
hfiapT-ivto,  &c.,  than  with  Gk.  -vd-  of  a-Klb-vrj-iii,  TrCT-vrj-fii,  seems 
to  show  the  -a-  (I.-Eur.  -ay6-)  of  Derivative  Verbs  (§  32),  like 
sarc^natus  from  sarcma  (a  Derivative  with  nasal  suffix  from  sarcio^ 
asfadnns  from  facio),rufieinare  from  runcifia,pdglnareiroxn. pagina^ 
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or  nonnuare  from  nonien  (cf.  desfiua,  a  prop).  The  I.-Eur.  affix 
-neu-,  -nil-  has  left  very  few  traces  in  Latin:  ster-nu-o  (Gk. 
wrdp-w-fxai),  mt-nu-o  (O.  Ind.  mt-no-mi ;  cf.  6k.  /xt-i/iJ-dw), 
probably  for  *ml-new-o,  &c.  (cf.  dmuo  for  de  *new6d,  ch.  iii. 
§  24).  English  examples  of  nasal  affix  are  '  I  spurn,' '  I  shine ' 
(Goth,  skei-na),  *  I  fiir  (with  11  for  In). 

By  rule  the  Nasalization  should  be  confined  to  the  Present 
Tense,  and  not  extended  to  other  than  Present  forms:  e.g. 
li-n-quo^  re-liqni,  re-lic-tus ;  n-n-o^  ^-vi^  air-tus.  But  it  pervades 
the  whole  verb  in  some  cases,  e,g,  jmigo^junxi^junctns. 

The  weak  grade  of  the  root  is  proper  to  all  these  Nasalized 
Present-stems,  e.  g.  jnngo  from  root  yeug-,  Uno  from  root  lei-, 
mtr-nU'O  from  root  mei-. 

%  11.  other  examples  of  nasal  infix.  Lat.  rii-m-po  (O.  Ind.  Ifi-m-pimi),  from 
root  reup-  ;0.  Engl,  berfiofe,  Engl.  I  bereave)  ;  pi^-ao  (O.  Ind.  pi-n^-8-mi ;  cf. 
Gk.  wTioao)  for  *vTivoycj,  Lat.  pinsio)  ;  sct-U'do  (O.  Ind.  chi-nd-d-mi)  ;  /ungor 
(O.  Ind.  bhu-ni-j-mi) ;  U-n-gOy  from  root  leigh-  (Gk.  X€ix«)  (cf.  O.  H.  G.  lecchOm, 
from  *ligh-nft-mi)  ;  vi-iv^,  from  root  weik-  ;Goth.  veiha,  *  I  fight  *)  ;  da-n-gfo 
(O.  Scand.  hlakka  ;  cf.  Gk.  leXayyAyo)^  KXd(o/juu),  from  root  klag-  (Lith.  klag^ti, 
^  to  cackle ')  ;  pre^he^n-do  (Alb.  ^cndem,  '  I  am  found/  Lett.  g!du,  ^  I  appre- 
hend, perceive/  for  *gendu  ;  cf.  Gk,  x^^^^^i  x**^^f^^  ^"*"  ^^^  *x*v^-(fofuu\ 
from  root  ghed-  (Engl,  get,  Lat.  praeda  for  *prae-hed-a) ;  di-s^-ti-guo  (Goth, 
stigqa,  *  I  thrust'  ;  cf.  lith.  stengiu),  from  the  rootsteigS-  (O.  Ind.  t^jatfi,  '  is 
sharp';  cf.  Lat.  in-sdgare) ;  e-mu-n-go  (O.  Ind.  muncdti,  'he  releases/ Lett. 
mukUy  '  I  escape/  for  *munku) ;  fi'n-go  (O.  Ir.  dengaim,  '  I  fasten '),  from 
root  dheigh-  (Goth,  deiga)  ;  tu-n-do  (Pft  fii-fu-dt)  ;  pii-n-go  (Pft.  pA-pHg-i)  ;  ac- 
cu'tn'ho  (cf.  cubare,  Pft.  ac-cu6-ui)  ;  td-n-go  (Pft.  tt'tig-i,  for  *te'tdg''ij  Gk.  T€Tayi») ; 
la-tn-bo  (cf.  lab-ium)  ;  ri-n-gw  (O.  SI.  rgg-n^ ,  augmented  by  -no-),  beside  rictus. 

§  12.  Betention  of  Nasal  throughout  the  Tenses.  Like>inyo,  junxi,  junetum 
(with  possibly  a  Neuter  Noun  jungus,  -eris, '  a  team/  like  Gk.  (tvyos,  in  Plaut. 
Men.  913 :  n6n  potest  haec  r^  ellebori  iungere  optin^rier), 

we  have  pungoy  punctum  (but  pupugi ;  Priscian  says  the  Perf.  of  repungo  is 
repMnjtt,  like  exptuixi,  or  repupugif  i.  594.  13  H.)  ;  disHnguo,  disHnxif  distinctum  ; 
JingOy  Jinxi  [hnt /ictum  ;  finctum,  Ter.  Eun,  T04)  ;  plai^Oj pUxnoci, pianchim ;  emungoy 
emunxiy  etnundum;  lingo,  Hnxiy  linctum;  /ungor,  fundus  [but  on  plebeian  inscrip- 
tions defudus  (C.  I.  L,  ii.  4173),  like  sac^us,  e.  g.  sadissimcie  (vi.  15511,  ▼.  6580), 
whence  the  Welsh  loanword  saith  beside  sant ;  nadus  and  nandus  are  equally 
good  spellings,  see  Georges,  Lex,  Wort/,  s.  v.].  Spellings  in  MSS.  like  corrvmp' 
tus  (Neue,  ii'.  560),  retinqui,  Perf.,  are  due  to  the  same  confusion.  When  the 
stem  is  extended  by  the  TO-sufilx,  the  n  is  retained,  e.  g.  otncio,  rt'nxt,  vindum, 
from  root  vyek-,  beside  vinco,  Ha,  vidum  from  root  weik-,  sanetus  from  sancio. 
Of  roots  ending  in  a  dental  we  have  e.  g.  from  tundo,  tunsus  and  (post-Aug.) 
tusus,  and  the  grammarians  speak  of  a  Perf.  tunsi  (Georges,  s.  v.) ;  but  the 
dropping  of  n  before  s  in  pronunciation  makes  it  doubtful  how  far  the  nasal 
was  really  present  in  such  forms  (see  ch.  ii.  (  66  on  thenaaurus  for  ^oaup^ ; 
cf .  niensus  from  Mitior). 
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§  13.  Other  examples  of  nasal  affix.  Lat.  spemo  (O.  H.  G.  fir-spirni-t  3  Sg., 
spurnu),  with  Perf.  sprS-ri,  aa  cerno  Perf.  crS-ri  (cf.  Gk.  rifA-v^w,  i^Tfiff-^y)  ; 
O.  Lat.  degunere  (degustare,  Paul.  Fest.  50.  36  Th.  ;  cf.  Gl.  Philox.  degunere  : 
&voy€wraa&ai  xai  avyyvwacu)  for  *de-gU8-nere  from  root  geus-  (Gk.  ytv(<r)cj, 
Gk)th.  kiusa,  Engl.  I  choose)  ;  ap-pelldre  and  com-pdldre  for  ^-pel-nd-re  (Gk.  »*A.- 
vd-fuUf  I  approach,  O.  Ir.  ad-ellaim),  beside  pellere,  to  strike  ;  the  Compound- 
stem  with  -nft-  has  a  peculiar  sense  also  in  de-sti-nd-re, prae'sH-nd-ref  which  in 
Plautus  are  used  for  ^  to  buy/  e.  g.  Most,  646  quid,  eas  quanti  destinat  ? ; 
Gapt.  848  alium  piscis  praestinatum  abire  (cf  Arm.  sta-na-m.  *  I  possess,  buy'), 
olhstt'Tid-rej  to  stickle  for,  Plaut.  Aul.  267  : 

id  inhiat,  ea  affinitatem  banc  dbstinauit  gnitia, 

whence  obstinaiua  ;  there  is  a  gloss,  gredinunda  i3a8/(ov<ra,  C.  0,  L.  ii.  36.  10. 

S  14.  Other  Verb-stems  with  n.  From  Nasalized  Present-stems  we  must 
distinguish  (i)  O.  Lat.  forms  of  the  3  Plur.  Pres.  Ind.  like  ddnunl,  expihiunt^ 
prodinuntf  on  which  see  §  73 ;  (a)  Derivative  A- Verbs  from  Noun  and  Adjec- 
tive Nasal-stems  :  e.  g.  opitwr,  ^ari  from  a  Noun  *opi<m'y  connected  with  praed- 
opiont  (MSS.  praedotiont)  'praeoptant'  of  the  Carmen  Saliare  (Fest.  944. 
13  Th.),  optiOj  optare,  &c. ;  fesRno,  -are  ;  vidptnoTf  -dri,  to  use  the  wiles  of  a  fox 
(Varro,  Men.  327  B.)  ;  auctiSnoTf  -dri  ;  coniionor,  -art ;  sardno^  -are  ;  nomino,  -are 
(see  above) ;  (3)  Verbs  in  which  the  nasal  belongs  to  the  root,  e.  g.  iendo^ 
formed  from  the  root  ten-  by  means  of  the  suffix  d  ($  33)  ;  frendo  similarly 
tor  frem'd-o ;  (^endo,  d^endo  from  the  root  ghSen-,  *to  strike'  (Gk.  Btivw  for 
*6€vyoj). 

The  verb  pando  is  of  doubtful  origin.  Some  make  it  a  nasalized  form  like 
uruia  (cf.  Lith.  vandli  beside  Goth.  vatO,  Engl,  water ;  O.  Ind.  ud^n-  beside 
Gk.  v9wp)  ;  others  make  it  a  word-group,  *p(Uem-^o,  lit.  *I  make  opening,' 
like  vendo  and  vSnum  do  [Osc.  patensins  '  aperirent '  (?)  has  also  been  variously 
explained].  MandOf  to  chew,  if  connected  with  Gk.  fiaadofuu  for  *fMTiaofuu  (?), 
will  be  a  parallel  formation. 

§  16.  With  Bumx  -Y6-,  -1y6-.  Like  the  Noun-suffix  -yo-, 
-tyS-  (eh.  V.  §  4)  this  varies  with  -yS-,  -tye-  or  with  -1-.  Owing 
to  the  weakening  of  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables  in  Latin,  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  form  of  the  suffix  in  the 
various  persons  of  the  Present  Tense ;  but  the  analogy  of  other 
languages  points  to  a  declension  like  this  of  those  Presents  in 
which  'j6-  varied  with  -1- :  i  Sg.  *ciq)-yd^  2  Sg.  cvjj-is,  3  Sg. 
cup'i'ty  1  PI.  ^cup-yd-moSf  2  PL  ^cup-i-tes,  3  PI.  ^cup-yo-nt  (see 
Brugmann,  Grundriss,  ii.  §  702). 

Two  classes  of  Present-stems  with  the  Y6-suffix  stand  out 
very  clearly,  though  they  occasionally  overlap  ; 

i.  With  E-grade  of  root  and  accent  on  the  root,  e.  g.  Lat. 
spec-io  (O.  Ind.  pd§-ya-ti,  Zend  sjias-ye-iti,  Gk.  <rKiitToy.ai  for 
*(rK€'jr-yo-fxai). 
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ii.  With  weak  grade  of  root  and  accent  on  the  suffix,  e.  g. 
Lat.  mdr-iar  for  *mr-y6r  (O.  Ind.  mr-iyd-te  3  Sg.),  vSnio  for 
*g"m-y6  (O.  Ind.gam-y&-te,  Gk.  I3alva> f or*/3^^-^«).  To  the  second 
belong  intransitive  verbs  (e.  g.  O.  SI.  sto-j§,  *  I  stand  ^) ;  and  so 
intimately  connected  is  this  type  of  the  sufiSx  with  intransitive 
sense,  that  in  Sanscrit  its  Middle  is  used  as  the  Passive  of  all 
verbs,  e.g.  kriy^,  *  I  am  made,'  kriydte, '  he  is  made,'  the  Passive 
of  karomi,  '  I  make/  karoti,  '  he  makes.'  In  the  Balto-Slavic 
family  of  lang^uages  these  verbs  show  in  the  other  tenses  an 
E-su£Sx,  clearly  the  same  as  the  Greek  Passive  -rj-  of  i-fiiv-rj-v 
beside  iiaCvoimi  for  ^fin-yo-fiai^  a  suffix  likewise  identified  with 
the  intransitive  or  passive  sense.  This  conjugation  of  intransi- 
tive verbs  is  not  found  in  Latin,  but  it  has  perhaps  left  its 
mark  in  the  coexistence  of  Presents  in  -io  and  ^eo,  e.  g.  jacio  and 
jaceo,  pavio  and  j)dveo.  In  most  cases  however  the  E-suffix  ousted 
the  YO-suffix  altogether,  e.  g.  «ideo,  sed-e-s,  sed-e-muSy  &c.  from  an 
I.-Eur.  Present-stem  *sed-y6-(Gk.  Ifo/xaifor  *(r€5-yo-piat,  O.  H.  G. 
sizzu  for  *8ed-y6),  video^  vid-e-s,  vid-e-muSj  &c.  from  an  I.-Eur. 
Present-stem  *wid-y6-  (O.  Ind.  vid-y£-te, '  he  is  perceived,'  Lith. 
pa-vyd2iu  i  Sg.  Pres.)  with  another  (originally  not  a  Present) 
stem  in  -e-  (Lith.  pa-vydSti  Inf.).  [In  Goth,  vitais  for  *wid- 
eye-s,  vitai}?  for  *wid-eyS-t,  and  in  other  Teutonic  verbs,  the  same 
intrusion  of  -e-  (-eyo-)  into  the  Pres.-stem  is  seen  as  in  Latin.] 
These  Intransitive  Verbs  with  Inf.  -ere  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  second  Conjugation  in  Latin,  e.g.  cdlere,  rUbere, 
pdtere;  they  acquire  a  Transitive  sense  by  appending  yScw  to 
a  Verb-stem  in  -e  (ch.  v.  §  51),  e.  g,  c&le-faeio,  and  often  take  as 
their  Present-stem  an '  Inceptive '  formation  in  -sco^  e.  g.  incalesco, 
erubesco  (see  §  28).  The  association  of  this  type  with  the  In- 
transitive functions  is  seen  mpendeo  Intrans.  he&\iQjjendo  Trans., 
madeo  (Gk.  yxkhita),  vereor  (Gk.  6/)a»,  ch.  iv.  §  10),  clueo  and  duo 
(Gk.  KAt5a>). 

Another  class  of  Presents  which  show  the  Y6-8uffix  is — 
iii.  With  -a,  -e,  -6  after  the  root.  Beside  the  root  pel-,  for 
example,  we  have  the  root  pie-, '  to  fill,'  with  a  Present-stem  *ple- 
y6-,  *  to  be  filling '  (Lat.  im-pleo)  ;  beside  the  root  ter-  we  have 
the  root  tre-,  '  to  penetrate,'  (cf .  Gk.  rprj-im)  with  a  Present-stem 
*tre-yo-  (O.  H.  G.  drau,  Germ,  drehe),  as  well  as  the  root  tra-, 
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with  a  Present-stem  *tra-y6-  (O.  Ind.  tra-ya-te,  Lat.  in^lro  for 
*-tray6)  (see  ch.  iv.  §  66).  Unlike  the  second  Conj.  verbs  just 
mentioned^  t^deo,  Meo^  &e.  with  Perfects  mli^  sedi,  Supines  vUum^ 
ses9um,  and  dUeo^  rubeo,  &c.  with  Perfects  cdluif  rUbui  and  with 
Supines  wanting,  these  e-verbs  retain  their  e  throughout  the  con- 
jugation^ ^plevi^  "pletum,  &c.  In  addition  to  monosyllabic  Verb- 
stems  we  have  such  dissyllabic  stems  as  Lat  ^domd-yd^  dSmo  (O. 
Ind.  dama-y&-ti),  and  a  group  of  onomatopoetic  words,  e.  g.  Lat. 
^uUnld-yo^  Ululo  (Lith.  uT-uT6-ju,  and  unreduplicated  ui6-ju,  Gk. 
vXdo)  for  *v\d-y(o).  Beside  the  Present-stems  with  the  Y6-sufl5x 
we  find  athematic  Presents  from  these  roots  with  -a,  -e^  -o  (e.  g. 
O.  Ind,  tra-ti  beside  tra-ya-te,  Gk.  Trt/x-TrArj-fu,  rl-rpti-iki^  Kl-xr^'fit) 
which  seem  to  have  originally  retained  the  long  vowel  throughout, 
and  not  to  have  variation  with  the  weak  grade  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  trd-sva 
2  Sg.  Imper.  Mid.,  Gk.  kC-xtj-iicv  PI.);  and  in  Latin  this  athematic 
formation  appears  to  be  used  in  all  persons  but  the  first,  in'trds^ 
in-'lrd'tnuSj  &c.,  though  this  cannot  be  proved,  seeing  that,  e.  g. 
im-ples  is  equally  derivable  from  thematic  *-ple-ye-s  (cf.  tree  for 
*^^-6»,  ch.  iv.  §  66)  as  from  athematic  *-ple-s  (O.  Ind.  prd-si). 
The  YO-suffix  played  a  great  part  in  the  L-Eur.  languages  as 
a  secondary  sufiix,  added  to  Verb-stems,  a  g.  Lat.  pinno  beside 
pinso  (an  already-formed  Pres.-stem,  §  lo),  Gk.  icrOUa  beside 
l(rda>,  or  to  Noun-stems,  &c.  to  form  derivative  verbs,  e,  g.  Lat. 
curo^  for  ^curd-yo  (Umbr.  kuraia,  *  curet  *)  from  the  Noun-stem 
^curd-,  claudeo  for  ^claude-yo  from  the  Adjective-stem  ^claudi-^ 
^claud^-yflnio  for  ^jini-yo  from  the  Noun-stem  *fini-^  sldfuo  for 
^Hatu-yo  from  the  Noun-stem  ^statu-^  custodio  for  *cmtod-yd 
from  the  Noun-stem  *custad',  and  so  on.  But  since  the  suffix  is 
in  these  derivatives  usually  maintained  throughout  the  Latin 
conjugation,  pinsiius^  cv^todwi,  cuHodiius^  &c.,  they  are  better 
reserved  for  discussion  among  the  Verb-suffixes  in  §  26  (cf.  Gk. 
dai-oro),  baC'VV'fii  beside  da^o)  for  ^ba-yoo).  Derivatives  from 
A-stems  follow  the  analogy  of  roots  with  -a  (e.  g.  Lat.  in-tro^ 
iu'trdi,  iu'lrdmm,  see  above)  in  using  the  YO-suffix  only  to  form 
the  thematic  ist  Pers,  Sg.  of  the  Present  Tense,  while  those 
from  U -stems  use  it  in  all  persons,  e.  g.  statuo^  staiuis^  statuimu^. 
For  Latin  athematic  forms  like  curd-mus  derived  from  stem 
curd'^  &c.   we   may  compare  the  athematic  flexion  of  similar 
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Derivative  Verbs  in  the  Lesbian  dialect,  e.  g.  Tifm-fi^v^  derived 
from  stem  Tifxd-,  (piXtj-fii,,  derived  from  stem  </)tXe-,  oT€<^(ir(o/xi, 
derived  from  stem  (TT€<l>avO'. 

English  examples  of  Present-stems  with  the  YO-suflSx  are 
*  I  lie '  [O.  H.  G.  ligg(i)u,  but  Pret.  lag, '  I  lay '],  and  the  two 
Pres.  Participles  which  have  become  Nouns,  '  a  fiend '  (Goth, 
fijands,  lit.  '  hating '),  *  a  friend '  (Goth,  frijonds,  lit. '  loving '). 

(  16.  I  in  the  third  ConJ.  Presents  with  Yd-soiBx.  We  have  I  often  in 
O.  Lat.  ;  cupi8j  Plant.  Cure.  364 : 

laudo.    Laudat6,  quando  illnd,  quod  cupis,  effiScero, 

faciSf  Anq>h.  555  (so  the  MSS.) ;  facU,  Cure,  258  (?)  ;  inlicUe  is  the  scansion  required 
by  the  metre  in  a  line  of  Naevius  {Trag.  30  R.)  : 

sublimen  altos  s^ltus  inlicite,  ubi 

biped^s  uolantes  (MSS.  uolucres)  lino  linquant  lumina  ; 

in  1  Pers.  Plur.,  morimur  is  attested  by  Prisoian  ;i.  p.  501.  16  H.)  in  a  couplet 
of  Ennius  {Ann,  415  M.) : 

nunc  est  ille  dies,  cum  gloria  maxima  sese 
nobis  ostendat,  si  uiuimus  sine  morimur ; 

we  have  od^edtmur,  Plant.  Asin.  680,  Rud.  399 ;  and  in  3  Sg.  Dep.  adorihtr  is 
attested  by  Prise.  {I.  c.)  in  a  line  of  Lucilius  (or  Lucretius  iii.  515  ?).  The  long 
vowel  is  especially  common  in  the  Inf.  of  the  Deponent  in  Plautus,  e.  g. 
adgredirij  moriri,  ^odiri  (cf.  parirc).  (For  other  examples,  see  Neue,  ii'.  p.  415.) 
These  forms  can  hardly  be  due  to  tbe  false  Analogy  of  verbs  like  flnio,  -irif 
-ifum,  -ire,  such  as  is  seen  in  Late  Lat.  farci'-ttts  (coined  on  the  type  of 
/ini-tus),  for  they  are  a  feature  of  the  older  language.  They  rather  indicate 
that  in  the  period  of  the  early  literature  the  suffix  might  appear  as  {  or  as  t, 
whereas  in  the  classical  period  the  usage  became  restricted  to  one  or  other  of 
these  forms  The  best  explanation  then  of  Verbs  in  -to  i  Sg.  Pres.  Ind. 
which  belong  to  the  third  Conjugation  is  that  they  are  Y6-stems  in  which  -«- 
asserted  itself,  rather  than  -i-,  as  the  weak  grade  of  -yd-  (-y«-)  ;  capSre  will  then 
stand  for  *cajAsiy  cape  for  *capi.  This  does  not  however  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  other  explanations  being  right  in  particular  cases,  such  as  that 
a  bystem  without  >v&-  existed,  say  */ac'  beside  ydc-yo-  (cf.  bene'/icenUior  beside 
/acieii8)f  *rap'  beside  *rap-y6  (cf.  rapo,  *  a  robber,*  Varro,  Men.  378  B.),  that  -i- 
belongs  to  a  stem  in  -iy6-,  -t-  to  a  stem  in  -y6-,  e.g.  apScio  from  stem  ♦spek-yo- 
(cf.  Qk.  aieiwrv)  with  the  TO-suffix  immediately  following  on  a  consonant. 

$  17.  Other  examples  of  B-grade  roots.  Lat.  *rirtOt  *  to  close,'  seen  in 
op-(M7)«rt6,  ap'{io)erio  (Lith.  iil-veriu,  *  I  shut,'  at-veriu,  *  I  open ')  (on  tbe  loss 
of  w,  see  ch.  iv.  $  71) ;  ind-xto  for  *indovo  from  ♦-ew-y6,  to  judge  from  Umbr. 
an-oeihi-mu  for  ♦and-ov-I-mu,  'induimino'  (ch.  iii.  $  24)  from  the  root  ew-, 
<  to  put  on.'    Similarly  haurio  for  anrio  {exaurio  is  the  almost  invariable  spelling 
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of  Latin  Glossaries,  L()wey  Prodr,  p.  371  n.)  from  root  aus-  (cf.  GkA^awratf  <  to 
take  out/  i^avffHfp,  *&  flesh-hook');  crdc-io  i^Gk.  iepu((u  from.  *Kpojy-yUf  Lith. 
krok-iu  and  krog-iu). 

§  18.  Of  weak  grade  roots,  i  With  -to.  Lat.  cup-to  (O.  Ind.  kup-ya-ti, '  is  in 
agitation')  ;fugio  (cf.  Horn.  Tc-^v(($rcs  for  -^iryyo-)  fi-om  root  bheug-  (Gk.  ^ci^)  ; 
grddior  from  the  root  ghredh-  (Goth,  gridi-  F.,  *  a  step,'  O.  SI.  gr^d%,  *  I  come/ 
O.  Ir.  in-grennim, '  I  pursue,  attack/  the  last  two  with  Nasalized  stem)  shows 
the  weakening  of  -rS-  to  ^rd-  mentioned  in  eh.  iv.  §  51  ;  similarly  farcio  for 
*fracio  (Gk.  <pp&(racj)  from  the  root  bhreqf-  of  frequens  (and  for  the  connexion 
of  *  cramming '  and  '  frequency/  cf.  saepe  and  O.  Lat.  Boepissumus,  *  closely 
packed/  ch.  ix.  §  4) ;  likewise  rapio,  if  connected  with  rBpvnsy  *  sudden.' 

ii.  Intransitive  with  -eo,  Lat.  riibeo  from  an  I.-Eur.  *rudh-y5  (O.  SI.  ruid^ 
with  the  6-suffix  in  Inf.  riidfi-ti)  ;  torpeo  with  trp-  the  weak  grade  of  the  root 
terp- ;  studeo  (cf.  Gk.  avtvBoj?) ;  maneo  (cf.  Gk.  fiivof),  andpa^  (cf.  Gk.  trtr-iyvvfu), 
both  seem  to  show  Lat.  a  as  a  weak  grade  of  3  (ch.  iv.  $  3).  Like  rubeo  with 
Noun  rubor f  torpeo  with  Noun  torpor  and  Adj.  torpidits  are  a  laige  number  of  In- 
transitive Verbs,  cdleo  {color,  calidtts),  placeo  {placidua]  but  Transitive  plouxi), 
liqueo  {liquory  liquidus  ;  cf^  tU/uorf  third  Conj.),  and  so  on  (ch.  v.  §  74).  The  thieo 
of  per-Hneo,  lit.  *  to  reach  through,'  trans-tinwy  *  to  reach  across '  (Plant.  MU, 
468  commeatus  transtinet  trans  parietem)  is  the  Neuter  of  tendo, 

i  19.  Alternative  forma  in  -o  and  -eo.  Lat.  tueor  and  tuor, '  to  look ' ;  ftUffeo 
and /ulgo  ;  ferveo  and  fervo  ;  scdteo  and  scato ;  almuo  and  O.  Lat.  abnueo  (Diom. 
38a.  1 1  K.).  In  all  of  these  the  form  in  -0  is  the  older  (e.  g.  contuoTj  intuor  Plaut., 
acato  Plant.,  Enn.,  Lucr. ;  fercit  RndfervSre  are  common  in  the  early  Dramatists, 
the  latter  often  in  Virgil,  but  to  Quintilian  a  third  Conjugation  form  of  this 
verb  is  '  inauditum/  Quint,  i.  6.  8),  while  the  form  in  -«o  is  a  new  formation 
on  the  Analogy  of  the  numerous  Intransitives  in  -eo  (cf.  Caper  109.  16  K.  fido 
non  *  fideo').    We  have  sordSre  in  Plaut.  Poen,  11 79.     (See  also  below,  §  33.) 

(  20.  Of  roots  with  -&,  -d,  -6.  Latin  no  for  ^snd-yd  (O.  Ind.  sn&-ya-tfi, 
and  athem.  sn&-ti,  Lat.  nat)  ;  neo  for  *{s)ia-yo  (Gk.  vco;,  O.  H.  G.  nftu,  Germ, 
n&he),  tdceo  for  *tace-y6  (Goth.  ))ahai]7  3  Sg.  from  ♦tak6-y6-ti,  and  athem.  O.  H.  G. 
dag6-s,  Lat.  tacSs)  ;  Jlo  for  */!a-yd  (cf .  O.  H.  G.  blftu  from  ♦bhl6-y6,  perhaps  the 
same  word  as  Lat./co  for  *Jle'ydj  Gk.  tpxioj^  to  overflow)  ;  hio  for  *hid-y5  (Lith. 
fti6-ju)  from  the  root  ghei- ;  juvo  for  *Juwi-y«,  I.-Eur.  *dyug5ft-y5,  from  the  root 
dyeugS-  (cf.  Lith.dSiung-ii-s, '  I  rejoice,'  a  nasalized  Present)  (butct  ch.iv.  $  64)  ; 
ciibo  for  *mb-dyo  from  the  root  keubh-  (cf.  -cwmfto,  a  nasalized  Present).  Of 
onomatopoetic  words  with  i  Sg.  Pres.  in  -dydf  we  have  murmuroj  tirUinttOf  unco, 
to  bray  (Gk.  dyKdofiai  . 

§  21.  Inoeptivesy  and  other  Verb-stemB.  Though  Inceptive 
verbs  by  virtue  of  their  meaning  restrict,  as  a  rule,  the  in- 
ceptive  suffix  -sk6-  (-skS-)  to  the  Present  sense,  e.  g.  cresco,  Pft. 
crevi;  they  differ  from  Present-stem  formations  like  stno,  Pft. 
nvi,  cdpiOj  Pft.  cejji,  in  this  respect,  that  the  meaning,  which 
they  express,  is  something  more  than  the  mere  sense  of  action  in 
present  time,  e.g.  senesco  means,  not  *  I  am  old*  (seneo)^  but  'I 
become  old.'     They  are  therefore  better  considered  in  a  separate 
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section,  along  with  some  verb-formations  which  are  more  than 
mere  Tense-stems,  such  as  Cansatives,  Intensives,  Desideratives, 

and  the  h'ke. 

• 

§  22.  Inoeptives  in  -skd-  (-skd-).  The  root  shows,  as  a  rule, 
the  weak  grade,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *prk-sk6-  (O,  Ind.  pr-cha-mi,  with 
*-skh-  for  *-8k-),  lidX.posco  for  ^porc-^sco^  from  the  root  prefc-. 
It  is  sometimes  reduplicated  in  Greek,  e,  g.  hMaKoa  for  *5i-5aK-(rKa), 
but  not  in  Latin  unless  disco^  from  root  deik-,  stands  for  *di-dcsco, 
(cf.  dt-dtC'i)  and  not  for  ^dtc-aco.  An  English  Inceptive  is 
'I  wash'  (O.  Engl,  waesce,  from  a  Teut.  *wat-sk6  ist  Sg., 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  '  wet,'  *  water/  Lat.  unddy  &c.). 

§  28.  CaTisatives  and  Intensives  in  -eyo-.  The  root  has  the 
O-grade,  and  the  accent  rests  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  suffix. 
Causatives  of  this  type  are  a  regular  feature  of  the  Sanscrit 
conjugation,  and  may  be  formed  from  any  verb,  e,  g.  man-£ya-mi 
(Lat.  mSneo  for  *mon-6yo)  from  the  root  man-  (I.  Eur.  men- ; 
cf.  Lat.  m^iXni  for  ^me-men-i) ;  tar|-&ya-mi  (Lat.  lorreOj  O.  H.  G. 
derr(i)u,  for  *trs-6y6)  from  the  root  trs-  (I.-Eur.  ters-),  so  that 
Lat.  fnoneo  was  literally  '  to  cause  to  remember '  [cf .  Plant.  Mil. 
49  Edepdl  memorials  Optima.  Offa^  monent;  Paul.  Fest. 
115.  6  Th.  ^monitores'  qui  in  scaena  monent  histriones  (our 
'  prompters  *)],  torreo  '  to  cause  to  be  dry.'  These  Causatives  of 
Sanscrit  have  a  different  accent  from  Derivatives  in  -Sy5-  from 
O-stems^  in  which  the  accent  falls  on  the  suffix  -y5-,  e.  g.  deva- 
ya-mi,  '  I  honour  the  gods,'  from  devd-,  *  a  god '  (an  O-stem, 
*deiw5-).  The  same  formation  often  has  the  Intensive  or  the 
Iterative  sense,  e.  g.  Gk.  <l>op4<o  from  I.-Eur.  *bh6r-^yo, '  I  carry 
frequently,'  from  the  I.-Eur.  root  bher-,  *  to  carry '  (Gk.  (pipo}, 
Lat./<?ro);  Gk.  TroOioD  for  *<l>oO€ot}  from  I.-Eur.  *gh*odh-^y6  (O.  Ir. 
guidiu),  *  I  ask  or  desire  earnestly,'  from  the  I.-Eur.  root  gh^edh-, 
'  to  ask  *  (Gk.  OiaaeaOai),  The  P.  P.  P.  of  these  verbs  shows  -Y- 
in  some  languages  (O.  Ind.  vartT-t&.,  Goth  fra-vardi-];s),  -I-  in 
others  (cf.  Lith.varty-ti Inf., O. SI.  vrati-ti);  inIja,t,^,e.g»monifuSy 
fiocitns ;  and  there  are  indications  that  the  I.-Eur.  declension  of 
the  Present  Ind.  was  *wort^y6  i  Sg.,  *wortim6s  i  PI.,  &c.  (P.  B, 
Beitr.  xviii.  p.  5 19).  An  English  example  is '  I  lay  '  (Pres.),  in  Goth, 
lagja,  from  I.-Eur.  *logh6y6;  '  I  lay '  is  the  Causative  of  *I  lie.' 
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§  24.  Latin  Desideratives  in  -turio.  These  are  formed 
with  the  Y5-suffix  (§  15),  probably  from  Verbal  Noun-stems  in 
-tor-,  e.  g,  parturio  from  partor^  scripturio  from  gcriptor^  with  the 
same  change  of  unaccented  ^  to  i^  as  infulguro,  O.  IjdX,  fulg^rio 
(ch.  iii.  §  26). 

§  26.  Latin  Iteratives  or  Frequentatives  in  -*t&y6-  are 
formed  from  Perf.  Part.  Pass.-stems,  or  rather  from  the  Fem.  of 
these  used  as  a  Noun  (cf .  offensa  beside  offensii^,  repulsa  beside 
repuhus),  with  the  help  of  the  YO-suffix,  e.  g.  pul^o^  older  pulfo, 
for  *piiltd'^d,  from  pulsus,  older  pnltns,  P.  P.  P.  of  pello.  Some- 
times the  TO-suffix  is  doubled,  e.  g.  facttto,  ventUo, 

§  26.  Other   Deriratiye  Verbs  with  the  Yd-sufflz.     The 

ending  -ayo-,  which  properly  belongs  to  Derivatives  from  A-stem 
Nouns  (e.g.  bomplanta,  a  plants  a  shoot,  plantare^  to  plant,  lit. 
'  to  make  or  turn  something  into  a  plant '),  acquired  a  transitive 
sense,  and  was  used  in  Latin,  as  in  other  I.-Eur.  languages,  with 
any  Noun-  or  Adj.-stem,  e.  g.  cldrare^  *  to  make  clear,*  from  the 
Adj,-stem  claro-,  pu/verare,  '  to  turn  something  into  dust,'  or  *  to 
cover  with  dust,'  from  the  Noun  pulvis,  a  Consonant-stem.  The 
ending  -Syo-,  which  properly  belongs  partly  to  Derivatives  from 
O-stem  Nouns  or  Adjectives  (e.  g.  ciaudeo, '  to  be  lame,'  from 
claudns^  albeo, '  to  be  white,'  from  albus\  partly,  as  a  Primary 
suffix,  to  Intransitive  Verbs  like  rubeo,  sedeo  (see  §  32),  is  the 
corresponding  intransitive  formation,  e.g.  clarere/ to  be  clear.' 
Latin  Verbs  in  -io  include  Derivative  Verbs  from  Consonant- 
stems,  e.  g.  custod'io  from  the  stem  cusiod-^  and  from  I-stems, 
e.  g.  \ndnxo  from  the  Adj.  I-stem  inani-.  This  ending  acquired 
to  some  extent  an  intransitive  sense,  expressing  a  state  of  body 
or  of  mind,  and  was  in  this  capacity  applied  to  other  stems  too, 
e.  g.  insdnio  from  the  Adj.  O-stem  insanus^  to  be  mad,  saevio  from 
the  Adj.  O-stem  saevvs^  to  be  fierce. 

§  27.  Other  suffixes  commonly  used  in  forming  Verb-stems, 
primitive  suffixes,  the  sense  conveyed  by  which  cannot  now  be 
detected,  were  (i)  -dh-, e.  g.  Gk.  Kint-O-iA  beside  Kvico,  (a)  -d-,  e.g. 
Gk.  iX-ho-yiai  from  root  wel-  (Lat.  ro/o),  which  may  be  nothing 
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but  the  Verb-stems  dhe-,  *  to  put/  and  do-, '  to  give '  (of.  Lat. 
credo,  O.  Ir.  cretim  with  O.  Ind.  srdd  dadhami,  lit.  '  I  set  heart 
to  '),  as  the  common  Latin  ending  -?^o,  -are,  e.  g.  ndviffo,  seems  to 
be  nothing  else  than  the  Verb  d^o  (from  ^navigus\  of.  ch.  v. 
§  ^^)>  (3)  "^->®*S'  Grk.  7r€K-T-a)  {lj2kt.  pecto)  and  TrcKreco,  beside 
Wko),  which  seems  connected  with  the  P.  P.  P.  suffix  -to-  (ch.  v, 
§  47);  (4)  -s-,e.  g.  Gk.  de>/ra>  beside  ft€<^co,  Tp^-(o-)-ctt  beside  Tp/-/ui-oD, 
which  seems  the  same  as  the  ES-suffix  of  Nouns,  e.  g.  6k.  rikos, 
stem  TcX€<r-  (Gk,  t€X€(o-)od,  re-WXca-rai)  (§  3).  Latin  examples 
are :  gau-d-eo  (Gk.  yrjOofiai  and  yr\Oi(ti)  for  ^gavt'd-eo  (cf.  gdvUus), 
sallo  for  ^ml'do  (Goth,  salta),  /;/tfr^^  (O.  H.  G.  flih-tu.  Germ, 
flechte)  beside  jiRco,  -are  (Gk.  TrXcxo)),  vlso,  older  t?«**<?,  i^^'wo  for 
*weid-so  (Goth,  ga-veiso  j  cf.  the  O.  Ind.  Desiderative  vi-vit-sa- 
mi),  quae9o,  older  quae^-so  for  ^qnais-so,  beside  quaero  for  ^qtiaiso, 
in-ceMo  for  ^in-ced-so  (cf.  <?^rfo).  Other  Latin  endings  are :  (5) 
-#*<?,  e.g.  cdpesso,  inctpisso  (PlsMt.), p^iesso,  O.  Jjsd,.  petisso  (Fest. 
250.  19  Th.)  from  capio^pSto  (or  a  bystem  *petio,  whence  petivi, 
§  47) ;  on  these  see  §  3 ;  (6)  -/o  and  -i7fo  of  Diminutive  Verbs, 
e.  g.  c<m9crlbillo  CatuU. ;  (7)  -co  of  albico,  f6dico,  &c. ;  the  last 
two  are  like  Derivative  A-verbs  and  belong  to  the  first  Conju- 
gation, comcribillare^fodicare,  albicare,  like  medlcari  from  medicus. 
Similarly^  (8)  -ro  of  lamb^ho  (§  41)  is  like  -ro  of  the  Derivative 
temperate  from  tempiis. 

§  28.  other  examples  of  Latin  InoeptiVes.  Jflsc-eo  has  added  the  Causa- 
tive ending  to  a  lost  *m%9Co  [cf.  miac  sane  for  miBci  aane  on  an  old  Praenestine 
cista  (§  58)]  for  *m!&'8X(5  [the  shortness  of  the  t  Is  seen  in  the  Romance  forms, 
such  as  Ital.  (Tusc.)  mesci,  *  give  me  a  drink,'  the  Latin  mitce  m%\  with  the 
weak  grade  of  the  root  meit.  But  the  E-grade  is  retained  in  O.  Lat.  esco  for 
*cs-aco,  the  Inceptive  of  the  root  es-,  *  to  be/  used  for  tro  (or  rather  for  #mw)  in 
the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables  :  si  morbus  aeuitaaut  uitium  escit,  and  aat  ei  ciintos  nee 
escit,  &c,f  and  even  by  Lucr.  i.  619 : 

ergo  rerum  inter  summam  minimamve  quid  escit?, 

as  by  Ennius,  A.  ^aa  M. : 

dum  quiddm  unus  homo  Romanus  toga  superescit 

Roots  extended  by  'k,  -e,  -Olike  gn6-  from  gen-,  keep  this  vowel  long,  as  is  their 
custom  in  such  cases  ((  a)  ;  hence  (g)n5-9co  {Ok.  yt-yi^ieoj,  Epir.  yi^iecj), 
{g)nd-acor,  cr9'8COj  viS-scOf  hid-aco  ;  and  similarly  Latin  Intransitives  in  -eo  (§  32 
and  Derivatives  in  -0  (for  ♦-ftyO),  -eo,  -to  (I'ft.),  e.  g.  riihf-acoy  con-ticf-sco,  Ird- 
scor,  yZa«€-«jo,  ob-dormi-aooj  ert^'Sco  [erceiacunda  on  the  Lex  Rubria.  C.  /.  L.  i. 
205.  (2).  55],  desciaco  (with  tall  form  of  I  on  Mon.  Anc  v,  a8,  which  also  offers 
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nascerer  with  an  apex  over  the  a)  ;  though  at  a  later  time,  when  the  difference 
of  quantity  between  vowels  had  become  less  marked,  we  find  some  uncertainty 
about  the  e  of  quiesco  (see  Gellius,  vii.  15,  who  decides  in  fayour  of  quiiscOf  on 
the  strength  of  c&Usco,  nitesco,  stupisco  and  other  Inoeptives  ;  cf.  ch.  ii.  %  144). 
The  name  ^  Inceptive '  is  unsuitable.  It  is  only  verbs  of  the  second  Con- 
jugation uncompounded  with  a  Preposition,  such  as  oolesco,  liquesco^  to  which 
a  notion  of  *■  beginning '  can  be  attached,  and  even  there  the  notion  conveyed 
by  the  suffix  is  rather  that  of  passing  into  a  state  or  condition,  of  *■  becoming ' 
than  of  ^beginning,'  e.  g.  liquesooy  'to  pass  into  a  liquid  state,'  'to  become 
liquid/  The  suffix  is  closely  associated  with  Intransitive  Verbs  of  the  second 
Conjugation,  so  closely  indeed  that  these,  when  compounded  with  the 
Prepositions  cum^  ex,  in  (Prepositions  which  convey  the  idea  of  'becoming'), 
always  form  their  Present-stem  with  this  'suffix  in  good  authors,  e.  g.  frO^beKO 
(not  cruheo)^  convdlesco  (not  convaieo),  inardesco  (not  inardeo),  unless  the  Preposi- 
tion retains  its  separate  force,  e.  g.  S4uceo,  'to  shine  out,'  co-haereOy  'to  be  united 
with,*  which  have  the  force  of  luceo  ex,  ?iaereo  cum.  Intransitive  Derivatives 
from  stems  like  dulci-f  igni-,  gr&vi-f  &c,  are  formed  on  this  type,  and  take  -esco 
instead  of  -tsco,  dtdcesco,  ignesco,  gravesco,  mitesco,  pinguesco,  &c.  ;  and  -daco  of 
Intransitive  Derivatives  from  A-stems,  &c.,  is  in  Late  Latin  often  changed  to 
-eaco,  e.  g.  gemmesco  for  gemmasco.  The  spelling  -tsco  for  -eaoo  in  Late  Latin,  e.  g. 
erubiscOf  may  often  be  a  mere  interchange  of  the  similarly  sounding  vowels  i 
and  g  (see  ch.  ii.  (  14),  but  it  may  also  be  referred  to  the  Late  Latin  importa- 
tion of  Verbs  of  the  second  Conjugation  into  the  fourth  (e.  g.  Jlorieiy  florierU  in 
the  Itala),  which  has  left  its  mark  on  the  Romance  languages,  e.  g.  Ital.  appa- 
rire  (apparisoo  Pres.)  from  Lat.  appdrfte  (§  33  a).  The  -i9Cor  of  dpiscoTf  nanotsoor, 
may  be  referred  to  the  old  forms  apio,  ncmcio  (whence  coepianiy  Paul.  Fest.  41. 
34  Th.,  nanciam^  Prise,  i.  513.  17  H.),  as  the  -isso  of  O.  Lat.  pHisso  to  a  lost  *petiQ 
(whence  peUm,  §  47).  '  Inceptives '  from  fourth  Conjugation  Verbs  are  for  the 
most  part  ante-classical,  e.g.  condormisco  (Plant. ),^riorm»«co  (Plant.,  Ter.),iietprT2- 
risco  (Plant  Stich.  761),  persentisco  (Plant.,  Ter.),  but  ohdormisco,  '  to  fall  asleep,'  is 
used  by  Cicero  {Tusc  i.  49.  117).  They  are  mostly  Compounds  (except  scisco), 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  '  Inceptives '  from  third  Conjugation  Verbs  in  the 
Republican  writers,  e.g.  rSsipiaco  (Plant.,  &c.),  prdfhdacor  (cf.  J&cesaere,  *  to  take 
oneself  off,'  and  Late  Lat.  aefacert^  'to  betake  oneself/  e.g.  intra  limen  sese 
facit,  Apul.),  concupisco  (Cic,  Sail.,  &c.),  implidacier,  to  become  affected  (by  a 
disease),  Plant.  Amph.  799 : 

ubi  primum  tibi  sensisti,  mulier,  inpliciscier  ?, 

though  in  the  poets  and  later  prose  writers  we  have  ^r^mesco,  gimescOf  fto. 
*  Inceptives '  from  first  Conjugation  Verbs  found  in  the  early  writers  are 
dmasco  (Naev.),  hicuco  (Cat.),  Idbasco  (Plant.,  Ter.,  Lucr.),  collabcuco,  permdnoaeo, 
dBsudascoy  and  a  few  others;  but  this  formation  was  not  continued  in  the 
classical  period,  though  we  find  Derivatives  in  -ascoj  derived  from  Noun-  and 
Adj. -stems,  e.  g.  veteraacoj  vesperasco,  gemmascOf  in  which  the  suffix  -aco  seems  to 
be  added  to  change  the  transitive  sense  attaching  to  these  Derivative  A-verbs 
(e.  g.  darare,  to  make  clear,  to  clarify,  (  33)  into  an  intransitive. 

It  thus  appears  that  an  intransitive  sense  attached  to  the  suffix  -aco-  in 
Latin,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  of  its  close  association  with  the  Intransi- 
tive Second  Conjugation.  Its  sense  of  '  passing  into  a  state  or  condition ' 
suited  it  for  acting  as  the  Present  Tense-stem  of  Intransitive  Verbs.    A 
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verb  with  tliis  suffix  did  not  govern  an  Accusative,  unless  the  simple  verb 
from  which  it  was  formed  governed  an  Accusative,  e.  g.  perhorrescere  cUiquid, 
Cic,  like  horrere  aliquul  (a  construction  of  horreoj  paveo^  &c,  not  found  before 
Cicero's  time).  But  in  the  fifth  cent.  a.  d.  the  termination  acquired  a  causa- 
tive sense,  e.  g.  innotescere^  to  make  known,  inform  ;  rnoHescere,  to  make  soft,  not 
*to  become  soft/  a  sense  which  was  properly  expressed  by  the  Auxiliary /acib, 
e.  g.  ccdS'faciOy  rubS-facio,  AssnescOf  insue&cOj  mansuescoj  and  other  compounds  of 
suesco  had  at  an  earlier  period  assumed  the  sense  of  (tssue-facioy  mansuB-faciOf 
and  perhaps  supplied  the  tjrpe  for  this  new  formation,  which  was  widely 
extended  in  the  Romance  languages  (cf.  §  33  a). 

Of  individual  *  Inceptive  *  Verbs  may  be  noticed  :  callescOf  in  whose  Perfect 
Cato  retained  the  Inceptive  suffix,  callescerunt  3  PI.  [Nonius  89.  26  M.  quotes 
this  form  (MSS.  calliscerunt)  from  Cato's  speech  on  the  Punic  War  :  aures 
nobis  callescerunt  ad  iniurias]  ;  obsoksco  and  ex<}lesco  from  sSleo  with  P.  P.  P. 
ohsolHuSj  exolftus;  adUesco  and  cod/esco  {(M-)  from  the  root  al-  (ol-\  'to  grow, 
nourish  *  (whence  indoles,  subcHeSj  proles),  with  P.  P.  P.  adulius^  cocUttus. 

For  a  list  of  Latin  *  Inceptives,'  and  full  details  of  their  history,  see^.  L.  L. 
i.  465  sqq.  Umbro-Oscan  examples  are  Umbr.  pepurkurent  '  rogaverint,' 
Osc.  cmnparascMstcr  *  consul ta  erit.' 

§  29.  Of  Ijatin  Causatives,  &c.  O.  Lat.  liUeo,  *■  to  cause  to  shine/  to  light 
or  kindle  (e.  g.  Enn.  A.  158  M.  :  prodinunt  famuli,  turn  Candida  lumina 
lucent;  Plant.  Cure.  9  tut^  tibi  puer  es  :  laiitus  luces  c^reum  ;  Cos.  118 
primum  6mnium  huic  lucebis  nouae  nupta^  facem)  may  be  a  Causative  form, 
I.-Eur.  *louk-^yo  (O.  Ind.  rOcaya-mij,  and  different  from  2uceo,  to  shine,  which 
seems  to  be  an  intransitive  form  like  s^deo,  with  -eo  instead  of  -id,  I. -Eur. 
♦leuk-yo  (Gk.  ktvaooi)) ;  nocco,  I.-Eur.  *n6i-6y6  (O.  Ind.  n&sily&-mi)  is  the 
Causative  of  the  root  neS:-  (Lat.  nex\  and  has  in  Late  and  Vulgar  Latin  the 
construction  which  we  should  expect,  viz.  with  the  Accusative  ease  ;  its  use 
vnth  tlie  Dat.  in  class.  Latin  must  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  obesse,  officeTe,  &c. 
The  rivalry  between  Transitive  A-stems  and  these  Causative-stems,  best  seen 
in  Lithuanian,  where  the  Causatives  (e.  g.  vart^-ti  Inf.)  form  their  Present- 
stems  with  -a-  (e.g.  varto-  for  I. -Eur.  *worta-),  appears  in  Lat.  n&cdre  beside 
nfic^re;  domare  may  be  I.-Eur.  ♦ddma-  (O. H, G.  zamo-,  *to  tame'),  a  byform 
of  I. -Eur.  Mdm^o-  (Goth,  tamja,  O.  H.  G.  zemm(i;u).  In  0.  Ind.  we  have 
examples  of  verbs  with  this  suffix  which  have  not  the  0-grade  of  root,  but  the 
weak  grade,  e.  g.  grbh-aya-ti,  *he  seizes/  Perhaps  Latin  ci-eo  (beside  do)  belongs 
to  this  type.  But  the  ending  -eo  is  sometimes  added  to  other  Verb-stems 
which  have  a  Causative  sense.  Thus  in  Lat.  misc-^o  it  is  added  to  a  stem 
formed  already  with  the  inceptive  suffix,  so  that  misceo  for  *m\c-sC'eyo  has 
really  two  suffixes  (cf.  0.  Ind.  dhunaya-ti,  '  he  shakes,  shatters,'  beside  dhu- 
n&-ti  and  dhu-n6-ti,  Gk.  ^Ikiot  beside  ffAw  for  *i\-V'<u),  And  this  may  be  the 
true  explanation  of  cieo  also.  Jiibeo  for  *yii-dh-eyo  [from  the  root  yeu-  with 
the  formative  suffix  -dh-  (see  $  37),  cf.  O.  Ind.  yo-dha-ti,  '  is  set  in  motion,' 
Lith.  j-un-dd,  '  I  am  set  in  motion ']  is  spelt  in  the  S.  C.  Bacch.  with  -om-,  the 
diphthong  always  found  in  the  perfect  (C.  /.  L.  i.  196, 1.  37  iouhecUis,  1.  9,  1.  18 
iousiset'j  cf.  iousit  547  a,  1166,  iouse^-xmt  199, 1.  4,  iouserit  198,  1.  la.  ;  this,  if  not 
a  misspelling  (ch.  iv.  §  37',  will  exactly  correspond  with  the  O.  Ind.  causative 
yOdh^ya-mi  (I.-Eur.  *youdhi>yO).  Teireo,  for  which  we  should  expect 
*t<>rreo,  has  in  Umbrian  the  0-grade  of  root  (Umbr.  tursiiUf  O.  Umbr.  tusetu, 
*  terreto '). 
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Other  Causatives,  or  Transitive  Verbs  with  the  Causative  -eo  appended,  are 
regeo  (older  vogeoTy  to  rouse  to  life,  e.g.  Pomponius,  Com,  78  R.  animos  Venus 
veget  voluptatibus,  doceoj  svddto,  urgeo,  tondeOj  torqueo,  mordeo,  spondeoy  augeoj  &e, 

§  30.  Of  Iiatin  Besideratives.  These  were  called  by  the  Latin  gram- 
marians ^  Meditativa.'  They  were  avoided  in  the  higher  literature  and  went 
out  of  use  in  Late  Latin.  They  are  not  found  in  the  Romance  languages. 
Examples  of  Desiderative  Verbs  are  isurioy  partiirio,  empturiOy  chxdturio  (see 
A.L.L.  i.  408).  Verbs  in  -urrio  {-urios^  e.  g.  ligxtrrio,  scaiuriOj  are  a  quite  distinct 
class,  being  apparently  Derivatives  from  Verbal  Nouns  in  -Oris  (e.  g.  sScttris 
or  -tlra  (e.  g./tgtira). 

§  31.  Of  Latin  Iteratives.  The  distinction  of  (i)  ^  Iteratives'  in  -/ito,  (2) 
'  Intensives '  in  -to,  -so  is  untenable.  The  suffix  in  all  its  forms  denotes 
i-opeated  action  ;  the  usual  type  is  that  of  a  Derivative  A- Verb  from  a  Perfect 
Participle  Passive,  e.  g.  datare^  rfonnttare,  though  from  Verbs  of  the  first  Conju- 
gation we  have  sometimes  forms  in  -iio  like  ddmitOf  vdcito,  voUto,  pointing  to 
P.  P.  P.  vodtus  like  crepUus  (§  92).  As  the  fo-suffix  of  the  P.  P.  P.  became  in 
time  so-  (ch.  iv.  $  155),  we  have  Itei-atives  in  an  older  form,  mertOy  pidio 
('  mertare  *  atque  *  pultare  *  dioebant  Quint,  i.  4.  14  ;  Plautus  puns  on  puUem 
Subj.  and  puUem  Ace.  of  puis  in  Poen.  729),  and  in  the  class,  form  mersoy  pul8o. 
Iteratives  which  add  the  suffix  to  a  Present-stem,  e.  g.  sciscito  Plaut.,  noscito 
Plant.,  dgito,  arc  especially  frequent  in  Late  Latin,  e.  g.  mergiio  TertuU.,  miscito 
Script.  Gromat.,  while  to  the  class  of  Iteratives  with  double  suffix  belong  <nctifo, 
lectitOf  cantiiOy  didito,  haesUoy  jactUo,  rentitOy  tictitOy  ciirsito, /acftto,Vulg.-Lat.  *taxitar€y 
whence  Ital.  tastare,  Fr.  t&ter,  *to  t^ste,  try.' 

Iteratives  are  especially  used  in  anteclass.  and  postclass.  Latin.  They  are 
avoided  by  Terence,  and  not  much  used  by  Cicero  and  Caesar,  hardly  at  all 
by  the  Augustan  writers ;  in  fact  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  uncultured  speech.  In  the  Romance  languages  they  have  often  taken 
the  place  of  the  parent  verb,  e.  g.  Fr.  jeter  (lAt,  jactare),  to  throw  (lAt.jdcio)y 
m^riter  (Lat.  wMtare),  to  deserve  (Lat.  m^o),  chanter  (Lat.  cantare)y  to  sing 
(Lat.  cdtm).  (See  A,  L,  L.  iv.  197.)  Diibiiare  is  the  Iterative  of  an  O.  Lat.  verb 
duhare  (Paul.  Fest.  47.  18  Th.  *dubat,'  dubitat) ;  kortari  of  an  O.  Lat.  *hiirior 
[attested  in  3  Sg.  horitur  by  Diomedes  (p.  382.  23  K.)  for  Ennius  (-4.  465  M.^ : 
prandere  iubst  horiturque],  which  seems  to  be  a  Deponent  of  I. -Eur.  *ghr-yO 
(Gk.  x**^)»  *  byform  of  •gher-yO  (O.  Ind.  har-y&-mi,  *I  delight  in  ' ;  ♦heriu, 
the  Umbro-Oscan  word  corresponding  to  Lat.  ro/o,  e.g.  Umbr.  heris,  *  vis/ 
Osc.  heriiad,  *velit.*  whence  Hertntas,  the  Oscan  name  of  Venus)  from  the 
root  gher- ;  gtistare  is  apparently  an  I.-Eur.  Iterative  of  this  type  (0.  H.  G. 
C08t6n)  from  *gU8-to-,  P.  P.  P.  of  geus-,  *to  taste'  (Gk,  y€v(<T)€iyy  Goth,  kiusau, 

*  to  approve,*  Engl,  choose  :  cf.  Germ.  Kur-fiirst) ;  ffo,  -are  (Gk.  iTtf-riov)  from 
*itus  P.  P.  P.  of  eo,  for  *ltAy6  (Umbr.  etaiansy  '  itent ')  ;  pii40y  -are,  to  prune,  to 
think,  lit.  ^  to  sift  or  cleanse  often  *  (in  Romance  *  to  prune,'  e.  g.  Ital-  potare), 
from  a  P.  P.  P.  stem  *pu-to-^  *  cleansed '  (Lat.  putuSy  clean,  in  the  phrase  pikrus 
piUiiSy  e.g.  Plant.  Pseud.  1200},  from  the  root  of  Lat.  pn-niSy  for  *putayO  (cf. 
O.  SI.  pytaj^,  *  I  investigate,'  with  u)  ;  domtto  from  domitits  ;  cr^to  from  crepitus  ; 
habito  for  hahitvsy  which  monopolized  in  class.  Lat.  the  sense  of  *  to  dwell,' 

*  inhabit '  (cf.  archaic  Engl.  *  to  keep,*  as  in  the  Merchant  qf  Venice,  iii.  3  :  it  is 
the  most  impenetrable  cur  That  ever  kept  with  man),  a  sense  which  it  shared 
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in  O.  Lat.  with  M^eo,  e.  g.  Plaut.  Men.  308  :  n<Sn  tu  in  illisce  a^dibus  Habes  ? 
Di  illos  homines,  qui  illic  habitant,  p^rduint. 

$  32.  Of  Latin  Derivative  verbs  with  T6-8ufix.  The  onomatopoetic 
verbs  tintinnio  (also  tinnio  and  tintinfiarejj  gingrio,  to  cackle,  of  geese  (whence 
gingrina,  the  name  of  a  small  size  of  fife  :  genus  quoddam  tibiarum  exiguarum, 
Paul.  Fest.  67.  23  Th. ;  cf.  Gl.  Philox.)  have  a  formation  analogous  to  the 
Sanscrit  Intensives  (e.  g.  nan-nam-ya-tc  from  the  root  nam-,  *  to  bend ')  and 
to  Greek  vafx<paiv<in  for  *vav-^v-yw,  fxapfiaipoj  for  *fiap-fmp-yci)f  &c.,  that  is  to  tay 
with  the  suffix  -y6-  appended  to  the  fully  reduplicated  root. 

The  suffix  -y6-,  as  was  remarked  before  ($  10),  is  often  added  to  nasalized 
Present-stems,  especially  in  Greek,  e.  g.  KXTyv  for  *KKt-v-yca  from  the  root  Klei-, 
and  so  we  have  :  /into,  a  Late  Iiat.  derivative  from  lino,  the  Present  tenhe  of  the 
root  lei-  ;  pinsio  (Gk.  miacot  for  *jmva'yoi)  beside  pinso\  vindo  from  •rf-n-co,  the 
nasalized  Present  of  the  root  vyek-  (O.  Ind.  vi-vyak-ti,  *he  encompasses'); 
aancio  beside  sacer.  These  derivatives  naturally  retain  the  nasal  throughout 
the  verb,  e.g.  P.  P.  P.  pinsitua  (but  from  pinso,  pislus),  sancttis  (in  Vulg.  Lat. 
sctctus,  ch.  ii.  §  70). 

Examples  of  Verbs  in  -&y6-  from  Noun  A-stems  are :  scintHlOy  -are  from  scintilla  ; 
Idcrimo,  -are  from  lacfima  ;  multo,  -are  (Osc.  mdUaum  Inf.)  from  mvlta ;  i/wldtoi, 
-ari,  insidiae ;  mdcxih^  -are  from  maada ;  praedor^  -art  fVom  praeda ;  mlyiari  from 
fwwo  [in  O.  Lat.  always  transitive,  *to  cause  delay,*  *to  detain,*  whence  nil 
moror  (hano  rem),  I  do  not  care  for,  lit.  *  I  do  not  (care  to)  detain '].  Lat. 
poenioy  pilniOf  from  poena,  may  exhibit  an  alternative  method  of  forming  deriva- 
tive verbs  from  Noun  A-stems,  viz.  with  the  mere  suffix  -yt)-,  the  final  vowel 
of  the  Noun-stem  being  suppressed,  as  in  derivative  Adjectives  like  Gk.  rtii-ios 
from  rlixf)  ;  or  may  follow  the  analogy  of  derivatives  from  I-stems,  or  deriva- 
tives from  Consonant-stems. 

Of  Transitive  Verbs  from  0-stems  :  umpfanty  *pro  amplificant,'  Pacuv.  Trag. 
339  R.  (ap.  Non.  506. 30  M. ,  ;  woro,  -are  from  noviis  ;  «ano,  -are  from  sanus  ;  nana, 
-are  from  gudrus  (?  ^ch.  ii.  §  13a)  ;  an»o,  -are  from  arma  PI.  ;  apoliorf  -ari  from 
spolium  ;  numero,  -are  from  numenis  ;  loco,  -are  from  tocws  ;  ddnOj  -are  from  donum  ; 
cumOio,  -are  from  cumulus  ;  dumnoy  -are  from  damnum.  This  use  of  the  -AYC- 
suffix  for  Derivative  Verbs  from  O-stem  Nouns  and  Adjectives  is  common  in 
all  I.-Eur.  languages,  e.  g.  Goth,  frijo,  ^  I  love '  (of  which  Engl.  ^  friend '  is  a 
Pres.  Part.),  O.  SI.  prija-j^,  O.  Ind.  priyft-ya-te  3  Sg.,  all  from  an  I. -Eur.  O-stem, 
♦priyo-  y^O.-Iiid.  priya-,  *  dear*),  O.  Ir.  caraid,  *he  loves,'  from  I.-£ur.  karo-, 
*  dear '  (Lat.  cdrus).  On  the  use  of  -dto-  as  a  Pai*ticipial  Adjective  suffix,  mean- 
ing *  provided  with,'  *  clothed  in,'  &c,,  e.  g.  armahis,  dentcUus,  pilatus,  from 
pilum,  cordatus  in  Ennius'  egregie  cordatus  homo  (cf.  re-corddri)y  see  ch.  v.  §  28. 
It  is  probably  seen  in  Gaulish  yuaaroi  [gaesati,  *  Gaulish  mercenaries,'  C.  G.  L. 
V.  71.  23  (?)],  from  Gaulo-Latin  gaesum,  a  spear. 

The  natural  formation  froin  O-stems  is  sometimes  in  -^y6-,  e.  g.  Gk.  <ptkioj, 
to  love,  for  *<ptXt-ijo)^  from  ^Xos,  dear  (stem  <piko-  or  ^iXc-,  ch.  v.  %  2),  dSvKarco;, 
to  be  unable,  from  dSvyorof,  unable  ;  sometimes  in  -y6-  merely,  e.  g.  Gk.  /*€«- 
Xiaav  ioT  ♦/x«iX<x-!/w  from  fi€i\ixos.  With  the  latter  Lat.  Unio  from  unusy  bland- 
ior  from  hlandus  may  be  compared,  as  in  Noun  derivative  YO-stems  we  have 
somn-ium  from  sotnnusj  Octdvius  from  Oclavus,  &c.  (ch.  v.  (  4)  ;  with  the  former, 
intransitive  Verbs  fi*om  second  Declension  Adjectives,  like  claudeo  from 
claudusy  albeo  from  allmsy  cldreo  from  daruSy  fldveo  from  flarus  [as  in  Adjective 
derivative  VO-stems  like  aur&us  from  aurum  (ib,)],  unless  these  follow  the 
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analogy  of  Intransitives  like  sSfleo  for  I.«£ur.  *8ed-yd  (see  above,  $  15), 
in  which  case  their  ending  will  be  not  -dyO  but  -€yO.  (The  correspond- 
ing verbs  in  Balto-Slavic  have  -6yd,  e.  g.  Lith.  k4te-ju,  ^  I  grow  hard/  from 
k6tas,  'hard').  The  same  distinction  between  transitive  -0,  -are  and 
intransitive  -€o,  -^e  is  seen  in  primary  verbs  like  liquure  and  Uquere.  (On  the 
proneness  of  Intransitive  Verbs  to  take  -co,  e.  g.  ferv-eOf  fidg-eo,  O.  Lat.  /crw, 
fulrgo,  see  §  19.) 

We  have  also  Participial  Adjectives  in  -otus,  e.  g.  aegrotus  from  ojeger  (stem 
(ugro-^  like  Gk.  fuaOoj^Ss  from  fJuaOos,  Lith.  ragil-tas  from  rSgas,  '  a  horn,'  with 
corresponding  Verb-stems  in  Greek  and  Lithuanian,  e.  g.  Gk.  fua06ejy  Lith. 
jftkiJ-ju,  but  no  *aegro6  or  *aegrQ,  -os,  -Smus  in  Latin.  Derivatives  from  I-stems 
have  -iy6-,  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  kaviy£-tS,  *  he  acts  like  a  seer,*  from  kavi-,  *  a  seer/ 
janiya-ti,  *  he  desires  a  wife/  from  j^ni-,  *  a  wife' ;  Gk.  /xi^rio/iai  (")  from  /i^rir, 
yLTjvio)  (f )  from  ixrjvis,  Kovioa  (t)  from  ««vts;  Latin  examples  are  xftnio  from/nts,  linio 
from  leni8\  they  show  -t-  in  the  Perfect  Participle  Pass.,  &c.,  e.  g.  Gk.  d-Sfpi- 
Tor,  Lat.  fin\-tu8^  lent-tuSf  molli-tuSf  insigni-tusj  vesti-tus^  munl-tus,  stdbtll-hiSj  g-rfidi- 
ius ;  from  sorsj  O.  Lat.  sortiSj  comes  sortior  ;  from  pars,  stem  parH-,  comes  parftor  ; 
frompd^i*  (O.  Ind.  pati-,  *  lord,'  Gk.  irjJcris)  comes  pd^ior,  *  to  become  master  of,' 
with  an  Active  po^io  (e.  g.  Plaut.  Rud,  911  pisedtu  nou6  me  uberi  conpotiuit), 
which  was  used  in  Oscan  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  possum  (Osc.  putiiad 
'  possit/  putiians  *  possint ')  (§  97).  U-stem  derivatives  have  -fiy6-,  e.  g.  O.  Ind. 
^trft-y^-ti,  *  acts  like  an  enemy,*  from  ^£tru-,  *an  enemy,'  Gk.  dojcpwu  (8)  from 
Mxpv  (from  tj-stems,  e.  g.  laxvo»  in  the  Dramatists),  Lat.  statuo  from  status, 
metuo  from  ^netus,  with  -m-  in  the  Perf.  Part.  Pass.,  e.  g.  Gk.  d-boucpv-ros,  Lat. 
statu-ius,  argG-tiis  (from  the  stem  argu-  of  0.  Ind.  ^rju-na-,  '  white,*  Gk.  dpyv- 
pos)y  acU'tus  (cf.  acus,  a  needle)  ^.  From  the  analogy  of  a  number  of  verbs  of 
similar  meaning,  which  happened  to  be  formed  with  one  or  other  of  these 
types  of  YO-suffix,  a  definite  meaning  came  to  attach  itself  in  the  various  lan- 
guages to  certain  suffixes.  Thus  in  Sanscrit  the  ending  -!y6-  came  to  acquire 
a  desiderative  sense  and  was  used  to  convey  this  notion,  not  merely  in  deriva- 
tives from  I-stems,  e.  g.  janty&-ti,  *  he  desires  a  wife/  from  jdni-,  *  a  wife/  but 
in  derivatives  from  other  stems  too,  e.g.  putriy^-ti,  'he  desires  a  sou,'  from 
putra-,  '  a  son '  (an  O-stem).  In  Latin,  as  we  have  seen,  the  desiderative 
ending  is  -turio,  e.  g.parturiOj  but  it  is  possible  that  tbe  ending  -16  conveys  this 
sense  in  catulio  from  the  O-stem  caiulus,  iquio  from  equus. 

A  fact  of  more  certainty  is  that  Latin  -0  for  *-fty5  was  used  to  give  a  transi- 
tive sense*,  e.  g.  claro,  -are,  to  make  clear,  from  the  O-stem  dams,  novo,  -are  from 
novus  (and  so  in  other  languages,  §  29,  e.  g.  O.  H.  G.  niuwdn,  though  in  Greek 
the  ending  -oca  ousted  -aw  from  this  usage,  e.  g.  v€6o),  to  make  new,  from  vies, 
hyi6wy  to  make  healthy,  from  irffffs),  and  Latin  -eo,  to  give  an  intransitive 
sense,  e.  g.  cldreo,  -Sre,  to  be  clear,  from  the  same  stem,  claro-,  while  -/o  possibly 
had  attached  to  it  the  notion  of  a  state  of  body  or  mind,  e.  g.  Jirocio,  -ire,  to  be 


*  These  Derivatives  in  -uy5-  must  root  has  a  Guttural  (cf .  /luxi,  fructus, 

bo  distinguished  from  Presents  end-  §  39.  3).    Sua  represents  an  I.-£ur. 

ing  in  -nuo,  like  7ntnuo  (O.  Ind.  mi-  *8yu-y6   (Goth,  siuja,  Lett,   schuju, 

no-mi,  from  I  -Eur.  *mi-neu-mi,  §  10),  Gk.  /eaaavw). 

as  well  as  from  a  Present  like  pluo  *  On  First  Conjugation  Deponents 

(0.  Lat.  pldvo,  from   l.-Eur.  *plewO,  with  intransitive  sense,  0.  g.  aeiniVari, 

§  6),  and  from  /luo,/rw)r,  &c.,  whose  /luctuari  {and  Jlmtuarc),  see  §§  62,  64. 
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haughty  (Gato,  Ac),  saevio,  -ire^  to  be  fierce,  insaniOj  -tVe,  to  b©  insane,  derUiOj 
-ire,  to  be  teething,  as  -«o;,  -too;  were  used  in  bodily  ailments  in  Greek,  e.  g. 
6^9aKnincj,  odovridafy  or  desideratively,  e.  g.  roficua. 

The  -YO-  suffix  was  thel.-Eur.  suffix  by  which  verbs  were  formed  from  Nouns 
and  Adjectives,  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  apas-yd-ti  from  ilpas-,  iipas-  (Lat.  opus),  Gk.  dvo- 
fiaivoj  for  *6vofti^'yeD  from  ovofM  (Lat.  nomen^.  But  in  Latin,  denominative  -y5- 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  by  -k-yd-  (see  below).  Thus  the  Latin 
equivalents  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek  verbs,  just  quoted,  are  op^ari  and  nomt- 
nare.  This  process  of  extending  the  AY6-suffix  at  the  expense  of  the  Y6*suffix 
went  on  as  late  as  the  literary  period.  Many  O.  Lat.  verbs  of  the  fourth  Gonj. 
are  in  class.  Lat.  verbs  of  the  first  Conj. ;  e.  g.  O.  Lat.  fulgorio  (ftdgur-io),  from 
fuigury  used  by  Naevius  {Trag.  13  R.)  : 

suo  sdnitu  claro  fulgoriuit  Iiippiter, 

is  in  class  Lat.  fidgiiroy  -dre  ;  impetrire  is  the  old  form  of  impetrarei  consecrated 
to  religious  usage,  like  porricere  the  old  form  of  projicere  (ch.  ix.  §  44)  ;  artire, 
Gate,  &c.  is  in  class.  Lat.  artare  ;  cf.  doHtus,  Varro,  Men.  7  B.  for  ddlatus  ;  atritior, 
Gompar.  of  atrktus^  Plaut.  Poen,  1290  (if  this  is  the  right  reading)  ;  gnarivisse 
quoted  (apparently  from  Livius  Andronicus)  by  Paul.  Fest  68.  5  Th.,  for 
narrasse  (cf.  Gl.  Philox.  gnaritur :  yvwpi(fr€u  ;  C.  G.  L.  v.  72.  9  gnoritur :  cognitum 
sive  compertum  est). 

The  old  formation  remains  in  cusiodio  from  custos  ;  dentio,  to  grow  teeth 
(used  by  Plautus  for  *  to  suffer  through  lack  of  food '  in  Mil.  34,  where  the 
parasite  apologizes  to  the  audience  for  his  complaisance  in  listening  to  the 
soldier's  bragging:  auribus  Peraiidienda  sunt,  ne  dentes  d^ntiant),  though 
dentdtua,  and  not  dmdtusj  is  the  Participial  Adjective.  In  dentio  we  have  the 
same  -YO-  or  -lYO-suffix  aa  in  the  Verbs  indicating  disease,  state  of  body,  kc. 
(see  below),  like  insdnio  from  insanus. 

When  a  Verb  is  compounded  with  anything  but  a  Preposition  the  Gom- 
pound  assumes  the  form  of  an  A-Derivative,  e.  g.  aedi/icare  from  ciedea  and 
fdciOf  sacnficare  from  sacrum  andjacio  (cf.  sacrificus),  as  in  Greek  we  have  -coi  of 
olxodofUot,  &c.  Manddre  seems  to  be  a  similar  formation,  as  if  a  Derivative 
Verb  from  *tnani-du3,  *  giving  into  the  hand  ' ;  and  the  Derivative  Verbs  in 
'igo,  -are,  e.  g.  ndvigOf  -arCf  pur{i)gOy  -are,  Jih\i)gOf  -are  (on  O.  Lat.  purigOf  jurigo, 
see  ch.  iii.  §  13)  point  to  *navigu8f  &c.  from  navia  and  ago.  M&righari,  to 
humour,  devote  oneself  to  (also  morem  gerere)y  comes  from  the  Adj.  morigero- 
(Plaut.  Amph.  1004  meo  me  aequomst  morigerum  patri  esne) ;  6piUVari  from 
a  stem  *opi'hUo-f  &c.  (cf.  ch.  v.  (  80,  p.  363).  (On  the  predominance  of  the  A- 
type  of  Verb  in  Latin,  see  §  33  a.) 

Examples  of  these  endings  are  :  (i)  -o,  -are  :  nOmniOf  -are  from  nomen  ;  oSZotv, 
-are  from  color ;  o>iero,  -are  from  onus  ;  sdlfro,  -are  from  aceltu ;  erdmino,  -are  from 
examen  ;  prtvo,  -are  from  privus ;  ignSro,  -are  to  make  unrecognizable,  Plaut. 
Men.  468 ;  pio,  -are  from  pius ;  probo,  -are  from  probtis ;  adcro,  -are  from  aacer ; 
grdro,  -ewe,  to  make  heavy,  from  gravis ;  clcuroy  -are  from  ticur  (not  1,  Rev.  PhUciogie, 
XV.  64) ;  /et'o,  -arey  to  make  light,  or  to  lift,  from  Utis ;  pdro^  -are,  to  make  equal, 
from  par,  Plaut.  Cure.  506 : 

eodem  h<ircle  uos  pono  ^t  paro:  parissumi  estis  hibus. 

Ampliare,  to  adjourn  a  case,  is  a  rough-and-ready  Derivative  from  ampHtts,  the 
judge's  phrase  in  giving  notice  of  adjournment ;  similarly  comp^endinare,  to 
remand  for  two  days,  from  {eom^perendinus  {dies),  Vulg.  Lat.  *hucare,  to  call 
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hither  (Fr.  hucher),  from  hue  ;  some  explain  negate  as  a  Derivatiye  of  this  sort 
from  nee  (cf.  Germ,  verneinen  from  nein),  or  rather  from  its  byform  neg- 
(ch.  z.  §  1 8),  tlie  byform  being  chosen  to  avoid  confusion  with  n^care,  to  kill. 
Whether  the  a  so  often  seen  in  Verbs  compounded  with  a  Preposition,  e.  g. 
prqftigare  (from  fligo),  occ^pare  (from  cdpio),  aspemari  (from  spenio)  is  due  to  the 
transitive  sense  of  the  Compound,  or  to  derivation  from  lost  Adjective-stems 
*profligo-,  *occupo-f  ^caperno-,  is  not  clear.     (On  ampiUo  see  K,  Z.  xxxiii.  55.) 

(s)  'iOy  -xre :  ranciOf  to  be  hoarae,  from  raiuyus ;  singuUio  from  singuttus  (U-stem), 
Uandior  from  UanduA,  largior  from  largus^  prae-sdgio  from  8agu8  (an  Adj. 
especially  found  in  the  Fem.  saga,  a  go-between,  e.  g.  Lucil.  vii.  6  M.  saga  et 
bona  conciliatrix) . 

(3)  -^Oj  -^e  •  ardeo  from  dridus  [O.  Lat.  ardus,  e.  g.  C.  I,  L,  i.  577.  (a),  si ;  see 
ch.  iii.  §  13],  which  is  the  Adjective  corresponding  to  dreoy  as  cAlldus  to  odieo, 
nitidus  to  niteo,  &c.  (ch.  v.  §  74) ;  audeo,  from  dridus,  the  Adj.  corresponding  to 
Cweoy  had  originally  the  sense  of  '  to  be  eager/  ^  to  have  a  mind  to,'  e.  g.  Plant. 
Mil.  23a  auden  participare  me  quod  commentu's,  whence  the  colloquial  aSdes 
(Terence,  &c.),  *  if  you  please/  for  si  audes  (Plant.,  e.  g.  Trin.  344  d&  mihi 
hoc,  m^l  meum,  si  me  amas,  si  audes)  (ch.  iv.  §  67\  These  two  classes  of 
verbs  in  -eo  must  be  kept  distinct,  the  Derivatives  from  0-stem  Adjectives 
MkeJldveOf  ardeo,  audeo,  and  the  Intransitives  with  Nouns  in  -or  and  Adjectives 
in  'iduSf  e.g.  caleo  {calor,  calidus),  areo  {aridus),  aveo  (avidus),  niteo  {niior,  nitidus) 
(see  ch.  v.  §§  67,  74). 

§  33.  Of  other  Verb-sufixes : — (i;  -dh- :  onjiibeo  with /Mb-,  for  ♦dyu-dh-,  lit. 
*■  to  set  in  motion,'  '  rouse  to  action,'  see  §  ag. 

(a)  -d-  :  tondeo  seems  to  be  Causative  of  a  lost  *i£ndo  (Gk.  r^ySo;,  to  gnaw),  for 
*tem-do  from  the  root  tem-,  *  to  cut '  (Gk.  Tifi-vw)  ;  per-cello  for  *cd^o  (cf.  dd-d-es^ 
Gk.  icka-^-daai'  atiaai,  Hesych.)  from  a  root  kel-  (cf.  Gk.  dvo-KX-d-s)  ;  trUdo 
(Goth.  U8-]>riuta,  *  I  trouble '). 

Since  -dh-  would  become  d  in  Latin  (ch.  iv.  §  1x4),  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  suffix  -dh-  or  -d-  appears  in  cu-do  (cf.  Lith.  kdu-ju), 
fren-do  (and  frendeo)  *  for  yrem-do  (cf.  fremo),  (en-do  from  the  root  ten-,  *  to 
stretch '  (cf.  Gk.  r€<V«  for  *Tfvy<u)f  of-fen-do  and  de-fen-do  from  the  root  CjhSen- 
(cf.  Gk.  Otivoi  for  *$€v-y<v).  On  pando^  mando  (third  Conj.),  vendo,  see  §§  14, 
95,  and  on  mando  ^  first  Conj.)  (  32,  above. 

(3}  -t- :  7nS'to  (cf.  Mid.  Ir.  methel,  ^  a  I'eaper ' ;  so  some  explained  the  name 
MStelluSf  JJivre,  Prodr,  s.  v.)  cannot  be  dissociated  fi'om  Gk.  dfidw ;  nor  Jlec-to 
from  falx.  But  this  formation  is  not  so  common  in  Latin  'as  in  Greek,  though 
all  of  the  numerous  Gk.  Verbs  in  -irra;,  e.  g.  rOnrWy  xaXi-mtintij  \ye  formations 
with  the  YO-suffix,  for  -py-  seems  to  have  become  -irr-  in  Greek,  *Tvir-y»i, 
♦xo^'w-yw,  &c.  (ch.  iv.  §  65).  The  E-grade  of  root  seems  to  be  used  with  the 
T-  as  with  the  D-suffix,  so  that  piecto  (from  root  plek-,  Gk.  vXiKot)  is  the  correct 
form,  O.  Lat.  -plocbo  being  due  to  false  Analogy  (cf.  pondus  with  0  by  Analogy  of 
pondo-f  ch.  V.  §  7a,  and  see  above,  §  7\ 

(4)  -8-  :  prUr-io  shows  the  ending  -io  of  verbs  indicating  bodily  ailments,  ftc. 
(§  3a)  attached  to  a  lost  *pruro  for  *pr€u-so  (0.  H.  G.  friusu,  EngL  I  freeze)  from 


^  The  two  forms  yr^ndo  and  frendeo      Eur.  *-dh68)  2  Sg.,  fren-diUs  (L-Eur. 
have  been  explained  by  a  supposed       *-dhfUes)  a  PI. 
original   declension  like  fren-dss  (1.- 
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the  root  preu-  ;  with  Gk.  aviw,  a  development  of  *avyoi  (cf.  Lat.  aug-eo,  a  CauBa- 
tive  formation,  $  29)  with  the  suffix  -s-  (cf.  I. -Eur.  *auges-,  *aiigos-,  a  neuter  noun, 
O.Ind.  ojas,  *  strength* ;  cf.  Lat.  augtis-ius)^  we  may  compare  Lat.  aux-iliumy  and 
the  Umbrian  formula  in  invocations  of  deities  orer  oscj  if  this  means  ^  his  {ac. 
donis)  macte/  ose  being  Yoc.  of  a  stem  *aukso-  with  the  sense  of  Lat.  auctus. 

If  arcesso  is  connected  with  accSdo  as  incesso  with  incedo,  the  suffix  must  in 
this  Verb  have  Causative  force  (cf.  Lib.  Gloss.  ^  arcesserat/  advenire  compu- 
lerat ;  Porphyr.  ad  Hor.  Epp.  i.  17.  50  corvus  cum  accedit  ad  cibum,  strepitu 
vocis  alias  aves  arcessit),  but  the  use  of  r  for  d  before  c  is  peculiar  (ch.  iv. 
$  ii2\  Accerso  is  a  metathesis  of  arcesso  and  belongs  to  colloquial  Latin  (e.  g. 
Terence,  Petronius),  as  arcesso  to  legal  phraseology  (see  A,  L,  L.  viii.  279). 
Qtiaeso,  in  older  spelling  quaesso  {ch.  ii.  §  129),  from  ^quai-s-s-Of  is  in  the  earliei 
writers  used  along  with  quaero  (older  quairoy  C.  1,L.  i.  34,  from  *  quai-s-o), 
e.  g.  Plant.  Bacch.  178 : 

mirumst  me,  ut  redeam,  te  opere  tanto  qua^sere, 

Enn.  Ann.  143  M.  (a  description  of  Ostia) : 

Ostia  mimitast.    idem  loca  nauibus  celsis 
mimda  facit  nautisque  mari  quaeaentibus  uitam, 

and  Trag.  97  R.  liberum  quaesendum  causa  ^ ;  in  classical  Latin  it  is  found  in 
I  Sg.  quaesoy  1  PI.  quaesumus.  (On  the  spelling  quacsimus  in  MSS.  of  Cic,  see 
Neue,  ii'.  p.  437.  *  The  spelling  with  u  seems  to  be  an  affectation  due  to  the 
archaic  character  of  the  word.) 

(5)  -SS-.  These  bear  the  same  i-elation  to  the  stems  just  mentioned  as  Lat 
dmassoj  &c  to  dixo,  capao.  They  are  culled  ^  Desiderativa '  by  Priscian  (i.  431. 
18  H.),  who  explains  capesso  as  ^desidero  capere  *  (i.  535.  10  H.}.  In  MSS. 
they  are  often  confused  with  '  Inceptive '  forms,  e.  g.  lacescentem  for  Idcessentemf 
capescit  for  cdpessit  (for  a  list  of  examples,  see  A,  L.  L.  i.  515). 

(6)  Verbs  in  -Ulo,  These  are  hardly  to  be  separated  from  A- Derivatives 
from  Diminutive  Nouns  in  -illu-f  Adjectives  in  -Ulo-y  &c.,  such  as  scintiUare  from 
scintiUay  stillare  from  stilla  (cf.  s/ina),  tranquiUo  from  tranquiUus.  They  are  evi- 
dently Diminutive  Verbs  derived  in  the  same  style  from  Verbs  instead  oi 
Nouns.    Examples  are  :  conscribiUare  from  conscnbo,  e.  g.  Catull.  xxv.  11 : 

ne  Uneum  latusculum  manusque  mollic^llas 
inusta  turpit^r  tibi  flagella  conscribillent ; 

Varro,  Men.  76  B.  itaque  eaa  inceravi  et  conscribillavi  Herculis  nthlis  ;  Varro, 
Men.  280  B.  astrologi  non  sunt  ?  qui  conscribillarunt  pingentes  caelum ; 
occiHare  from  occOy  Plant.  Amph.  183 ;  sorhilio  from  sorbeo ;  cbs&ingiUare  from 
obstringOy  e.  g.  Enn.  Sat.  ii.  i  M. : 

.  .  .  restitdnt,  occurrunt,  ubstringillant,  6bagitant. 

(See  A.  L.  L,  iv.  68.  223.) 

We  have  -lo  in  rc7j>u/o,  vertUcl-bundusy  vetitiloy  ustiiloy  &c. 

\^^)  -co  in  albicoy  fodicOy  rellico  seems  to  have  the  same  Diminutive  force  as  the 
preceding  suffix.    As  the  Adj.  suffix  -co-  is  often  combined  with  -lo-  in  Diminu- 


'  quaesercy  quaesentibusy   (puiesendumy  vocalic  s  had  become  r  long  before 

cannot  be  the  O.  Lat.  forms  of  quae-  the   time    of   Plautus    and     Ennius 

rere,     quaerentibtiSy     quaerendorumy     as  (ch.  iv.  §  148;. 
Vaksina  of   ValerUiSy   &c.,   for    inter- 
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tives,  e.  g.  puer-cu-lwi  (ch,  v.  §  31),  so  we  baye  in  \erhB  pandiailans,  stretching 
oneself  (in  yawning'j  Plant.  Men.  834  (cf.  gesticiilari  from  gesticulus^  Dim.  of  gestus). 

(8)  -ro.  Omsidiro  can  liardly  come  from  aidusj  a  star,  but  must  with  dbiidero 
be  an  extension  of  a  Verb-stem  -tnd-.  Other  examples  of  this  formation  are 
macSrOj  riciipirOf  titlero. 

(9)  Other  formations.  Verbs  in  -U/Oy  -are^  e.  g.  O.  Lat.  gncarigatit,  used  by 
Liv.  Andr.  for  nairavit  (Paul.  Fest.  68.  5  Th.\  with  an  Auxiliary  ago  giving 
a  Causative  force,  have  been  already  mentioned  (§  27),  and  verbs  in  -/tco,  -are 
($  33),  e.g.  amplificoj  -are,  in  which  an  Auxiliary  Jricio  plays  the  same  part. 
Facio  does  not  enter  into  so  close  composition  with  the  Verb  in  bSnifcKiOj  dr? 

facto  (Lucr.  vi.  962  sol  excoquit  et  facit  are),  call  facio  \sXeT  caUfacio  with  the  same 
shortening  of  a  final  long  vowel  as  in  havS  (cb.  iii.  %  42),  oonsiti  facio  (Varro, 
R.  R  ii.  9.  13  consue  quoque  faciunt)  (on  this  -e  see  §  34),  ccmpendi  facio,  to  cut 
short  (Plant,  orationis  operam  compendiface)  ;  and  we  have  an  Accusative 
case-form  as  the  first  element  of  renum~do  {vetido)^  venum  eo  {veneo),  pessum-do, 
pessum  eo  (on  crtldo,  see  $  27 ;  on  mando,  -are,  §  32  ;  on  pando,  mando-,  -ire,  §  14). 
Other  Latin  Verb-suffixes  are  '\U{i)io  of  hdlbCUio,  to  stammer,  friguttio,  to 
chirp  ;  -urrio  {-tirio)  of  llgurrio,  scaturio  (on  which  see  above,  §  30)  ;  'Ctnor,  -dri 
of  patrocinor,  Unocirwr  (cf.  patrodnium,  Unocinium),  rdtidcinor,  aliicinor,  tiiburcinory 
&c. ;  'isso,  'are,  which  is  borrowed  from  Ok.  -ifw,  e.  g.  atticisso  (drrtiftfa;),  graecisao, 
patrisso  (cf.  $  33  a). 

§  88  a.  The  Conjugations  in  Bomance.  In  the  Romance 
languages  the  Latin  Conjugations  are  much  better  preserved  than 
the  Latin  Declensions  (ch.  vi.  §1).  The  first  Conjugation  is  the 
,  prevailing  type.  Its  encroachment  on  the  others  even  in  the  Latin 
period  is  shown  by  Vulg.  Lat.^  forms  like  fuldre  (Fr.  fier,  Span, 
fiar),  a  Derivative  irom fidus,  which  supplanted  clauss.fldere^  as  the 
Derivative/?^c^^«artf  supplanted jo^c^^tf  (Caper  93.  8  K.  pecto  caput 
non  *  pectino,'  et  pexum  non  *  pectinatum  *),  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  that  Greek  loanverbs  appear  naturally  to  drift  into  it, 
6\lfODV€iv  becoming  ob^onare,  irponCvciv  propinare,  &c.,  just  as 
loanwords  in  French  take  -er  (Lat.  -are),  e.  g.  trinquer,  and  in 
German,  -ieren,  e.g.  marschieren,  amusieren.  The  freaks  of 
false  Analogy  appear  in  Vulg.  Lat.  fvglre^  cuplre^  &c.  (Ital. 
fuggire,  Fr.  fuir,  Span,  huir;  Sard,  kubire,  Prov.  cobir),  with 
transference  to  the  fourth  Conjugation  by  the  analogy  of  their 
1  Sing.  Pres.  Ind.,  fugio,  cupio ;  in  Vulg.  Lat.  flonre,  compllre 
(Ital.  fiorire,  Fr.  fleurir;  Ital.  compire  ;  cf.  Fr.  emplir),  with 
a  similar  transference,  due  to  the  identity  in  Vulg.  Lat.  of  -eo 
and  'io  (both  pronounced  -yo,  ch.  ii.  §  149);  and  the  confusion 

'  The  same  tendency  appears  at  an  planted  *celo  (cf.  occHh),  and  the  same 
early  period.  C^larej  a  Derivative  explanation  should  perhaps  be  given 
from    *c?la,   concealment,    has    sup-       of  sonare  {Tert.  sonui  ,  kc.    (See  §  32.) 
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of  second  and  third  Conjugation  Verbs,  which  we  have  already 
remarked  in  the  Latin  of  Plautus  in  the  case  oifeiveo^  sordeo,  &c.' 
(§  1 9);  is  intensified  in  Romance  through  the  approximation  of 
the  e- and  <?-sounds  (ch.  ii.  §  141),  so  that  we  have  Vulg.  Lat. 
forms  like  respond^re  (Ital.  rispondere,  Fr.  repondre),  fond^re 
(Ital.  tondere,  Fr.  tondre),  and  (by  Analogy  of  the  Perfect 
tense  sapui)  sapere  (Ital.  sapere,  Fr.  savoir) ;  so  Anal,  of  pofui, 
po9se  became  Vulg.  Lat.  potere  (Ital.  potere,  Span,  poder),  and 
by  Anal,  of  volni^  velle  became  volere  (Ital.  volere,  Fr.  vouloir). 
The  Perfects  struxi^  traxi,  prostrdvi^  contnvi  have  similarly  pro- 
duced the  Vulg.  Latin  forms  tragere  (Ital.  trarre,  Fr.  traire), 
strugere  (Ital.  struggere,  Fr.  d6-truire),  prostrare  (Span.,  Port, 
prostrar),  conlrire  (Span.,  Port,  curtir).  Verbs  of  the  fourth 
Conjugation  oft«n  show  the  *  Inceptive  *  suflSx  in  their  Present, 
e.  g.  Ital.  unisco  Pres.  Ind.,  unire  Inf.,  on  which  see  §  28.  (For 
a  fuller  account  of  the  Romance  Conjugations,  consult  Meyer- 
Liibke,  Rom,  Gram.  ii.  pp.  137  sqq.). 

Of  Derivative  Verb  endings  may  be  noticed  (i)  -icare,  a  fre- 
qnent  formation  in  Vulg.  Lat.,  e.  g.  *mv^carey  to  snow  (Ital. 
nevicare,  Fr.  neiger),  (2)  -^diare  (Gk.  -tfcii'),  which  appears  in 
Ital.  as  -eggiare,  in  Fr.  as  -oyer,  in  Span,  as  -ear,  e.  g.  Ital. 
biancheggiare,  O.  Fr.  blanchoyer,  Span,  blanquear,  (3)  -ani-are^ 
-eiitare  (cf.  hat.  praeseKtare)^  used  for  Factitive  Verbs,  e.  g.  "^ex/ja- 
venture,  to  terrify  (Ital.  spaventare,  Fr.  ^pouvanter,  Span, 
espantar)  (ib,  ii.  pp.  604  sqq.). 

§  84.  B.  Imperfect  In  Slavonic  the  Imperfect  is  formed 
by  appending  a  Preterite  of  the  Substantive  Verb  (i  Sg.  *jachil 
from  original  *es-o-m,  '  I  was ')  to  a  case  form  (usually  called  an 
Instrumental)  of  a  Verbal  Noun.  Thus  of  the  verb  '  to  see,*  of 
which  the  Inf.  is  vide-ti  (Lat.  vide-re),  the  Imperfect  (i  Sg.)  is 
vide-achti,  lit.  *  I  was  a-seeing ' ;  of  the  verb  *  to  carry,'  Inf. 
nes-ti  (from  the  I.-Eur.  root  nek-  of  6k.  ivcyKclv,  &c.),  the 
Imperfect  ( i  Sg.)  is  nesS-achu ;  of  glagola-ti,  *  to  speak,'  the 
Impft.  (i  Sg.)  is  glagola-achd.  The  same  method  of  forming 
an  Imperfect  was  followed  in  Latin,  only  the  Auxiliary  verb 
chosen  was  not  I.-Eur.  es-.  Lat.  vide-bam^  fere-bam,  amd-bam, 
are  formations  consisting  of  a  Verbal  Noun-stem  (probably  in 
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some  ease  form  such  as  the  Instrumental)  followed  by  the 
Preterite  of  an  Auxiliary  verb.  The  b  of  the  Latin  Imperfect 
is  in  Umbro-Oscan  f  (Osc.  fu-fans,  *they  were'),  and  must 
represent  an  I.-Eur.  bh  or  dh  (e.  g.  Lat.  vhi^  Umbr.  pufe,  Osc. 
puf ,  O.  SI.  kiide,  O.  Ind.  kuha  from  an  I.-Eur.  DH-suflix) 
(ch.  iv.  §  114).  It  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the  h  of  the 
Latin  Future  vide-bo^  amd-bo^  &c.  (see  §  36),  which  is  similarly 
in  the  Italic  languages  /,  e.  g.  Fal.  kare-fo  '  carebo/  but  whose 
equivalent  in  O.  Ir.,  b,  e.  g.  no  charub, '  amabo  *  [quasi  *nu  (nunc) 
carabo]  (cf.  Lat.  cdrus),  shows  it  to  represent  I.-Eur.  bh,  not  dh 
(which  would  be  d  in  O.-Ir.).  The  Auxiliary  verb  used  must 
then  have  been  the  I.-Eur.  root  bheu-,  whence  Lat.  jfki,  O.  Lat. 
Subj.  fuumy  &c. ;  and  Lat.  -hamy  -bds^  ~bat^  3  PI.  -bant  (Osc. 
-fans)  may  represent  an  L-Eur.  Preterite  *bhwam,  -as,  &e. 
(on  the  loss  of  postconsonantal  w,  see  ch,  iv.  §  71),  seen  in 
O.  Ir.  ba  (from  *bam),  and  corresponding  to  the  Lat.  Preterite 
of  the  verb  es-,  eram  (from  *esam).  The  Verbal  Noun-stem 
employed  recurs  in  such  formations  as  the  Fut.  vide-bo,  are-bo, 
scl-bo,  as  well  as  in  Verbs  compounded  with /crew,  e.  g.  are-facio 
(§  33*  9)^  ^^^  '^  Adverbs  compounded  with  licet,  e.  g.  vid^-licel, 
scl-iicety  l-licet  (ch.  ix.  §  7)  It  appears  in  the  Ace.  case  in  O.  Ind. 
Perfects  like  vid^-cakara,  compounded  of  vidam,  the  Ace.  Sg. 
of  a  Verbal  Noun  (cf .  Lat.  vide-)  and  eakara,  the  Perfect  of  kr-, 
'  to  make '  (I.-Eur.  ker-,  6k.  Kp-alvo),  Lat.  creo),  Lat.  vide-,  amd-y 
fini"  might  be  regarded  as  the  bare  stem  of  the  Verb  without  any 
Case-suffix,  but  this  explanation  does  not  suit  with  lege-ham^  for 
the  Verb-stem  would  here  be  legS-  (leg5-),  and  the  only  way  of 
avoiding  this  difficulty  ^  would  be  to  suppose  that  Verbs  of  the 
third  Conjugation  followed  the  Analogy  of  Verbs  of  the  second 
Conjugation,  ^lege-bam  becoming  lege-bam  after  the  fashion  of 
vide-baniy  as  in  the  third  Declension  of  Nouns  Consonant-stems 
followed  the  analogy  of  I-stems  in  their  Nom.  PI.,  ^milit-es 
becoming  milit'd^  like  parf-es  (originally  -eySs,  ch.  vi.  §  40). 
A  similar  change  of  their  Imperfect  formation  was  made  by 
Verbs  of  the  fourth  Conjugation  in  the  second  century  b.  c,  for 

'  Some  prefer  to  regard  the  Latin      case  legiham  will  represent  *1egiS''ham 
Imperfect  as  formed  of  a  Verbal  Noun       (cf.  ch.  iv.  §  151). 
in  -^8  with  an  Auxiliary.     In  that 
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while  these  have  -ibam  (or  -iebam)  in  Plautus  and  the  earlier 
writers,  e.  g.  audl-bam  (and  audie-bam),  they  follow  exclusively  in 
classical  Latin  the  analogy  of  Verbs  like  facia  in  their  Imperfect 
audie-bam  like  facie-bam,  as  in  their  Future  audiam  (O.  Lat. 
audibo  and  audiam)  likejaciam.  The  Romance  languages  point 
to  a  Vulgar  Latin  Imperfect  of  the  second  and  third  Conjugations 
in  -^aw,  of  the  fourth  in  -lam  (e.  g.  Sard,  timia,  finia,  Span,  vendia. 
Port,  dormia,  O.  Fr.  diseie  '  disais/  senteie  *  sentais  '),  while  the 
first  Conj.  Impft.  had  -dbam  (e.  g.  Sard,  istava  from  Lat.  stdbam)^ 
but  whether  this  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  b^rforms  *time-am, 
^fni-am,  &c.  formed  like  er-am,  ^bAtc-am,  existed  in  Latin  from 
the  earliest  times  is  doubtful  (see  Meyer-Liibke,  Rom.  Gram, 
ii,  p.  a8a ;  and  cp.  below,  §  37). 

The  Imperfect  Subjunctive  is  formed  with  an  S-suffix  which 
is  usually  referred  to  the  Substantive  Verb  es-,  appended  as  an 
auxiliary,  though  some  explain  it  as  a  Noun-stem  suSix,  com- 
paring ager-em  (on  Subjunctive  e,  see  §  55)  to  age  re  for  *ages-t, 
Loc.  Sg.  of  a  Neuter  S-stem  *agos,  *ages-os  Gen.,  ferr-em  for 
^fers-em  to  ferre  for  ^fera^y  dmarem,  merer em^  audirem  to  amare, 
merere^  audire  (see  §  83). 

§  36.  Fourth  Conj.  Impft.  in  -ibam.  These  forms  are  very  common  indeed 
in  the  Dramatists,  e.g.  Plaut.  AuL  178 : 

pra^sagibat  mi  ^imus  frustra  me  ire,  quom  oxibam  domo, 

and  the  Republican  poets,  e.  g.  Lucr.  v.  934  : 

nee  scibat  ferro  molirier  arva, 

and  nre  often  used  by  the  Augustan  poets  and  their  followers,  where  the 

ordinary  form  would  not  come  into  a  dactylic  line,  e.  g.  lenibat  in  Virg.  A. 

vi.  468 : 

lenibat  dictis  animum  lacrimasque  ciebat. 

Prom  eoy  the  classical  Imperfect  remained  Ibatn,  pit-tbam,  rin-tbamf  and  from 
queo,  quihamf  ni-quibarn. 

AtbatHf  a  dissyllable,  is  the  usual  form  in  Plautus,  but  we  have  also  aiebam, 
e.  g.  Rud.  Z080  quam  esse  aiebas  (MSS.  alebas). 

The  question  whether  -Xbam  or  -Uham  was  the  correct  ending  for  these 
fourth  Conjugation  Imperfects  was  a  matter  of  discussion  among  Roman 
grammarians.  We  hear  of  a  certain  Aufustius  who  wrote  a  treatise,  dedi- 
cated to  Asinius  Pollio,  to  show  that  venieham  and  similar  forms  were  preferable 
to  vffnibamf  &c. 

§36.  C.  Future,  (i)  In -^^.  (I.-Eur.  *bhw6).  This  forma- 
tion is  shared  by  the  Celtic  languages  [e.  g.  O.  Ir,  no  charub 
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*amabo,'  quasi '  *nu  (nunc)  carabo '  (cf.  Lat.  cdrtM)],  and  appears 
in  Faliscan,  karefo  *  carebo/  pipafo  '  bibam  '  in  the  inscription  on 
a  drinking  bowl :  foied  vino  pipafo^  kra  karefo  '  hodie  vinum 
bibam,  eras  carebo  '  (NoL  Scav.  1887,  p.  262).  In  class.  Lat  it 
is  confined  to  the  first  and  second  Conjugations,  Cimdbo,  vlde-bo^ 
but  in  the  early  Dramatists  the  fourth  Conjugation  Verbs  show 
'il/o  as  well  as  -iam  in  the  Future,  and  in  the  plebeian  Latin  of 
Novius'  Atellanae,  or  rustic  farces,  we  find  vivebo,  for  tnvam, 
dicelo  for  dicam  (as  in  the  Atellaftae  of  Pomponius  jmribis  for 
pdrie9y  Com.  20  R.).  These  last  forms  are  doubtless  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  Imperfect  in  -ham  (see  the  preceding  section), 
a  formation  shared  by  the  third  Conjugation,  as  well  as  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth ;  vlvebam,  dicebam  called  into  existence 
vivebo y  diceboy  on  the  analogy  of  vtdebamy  c&rebam;^\i\G\i  had  Future 
forms  videbo,  carebo.  This  -bo  of  the  Future  Tense,  Falisc.  -fo, 
O.  Ir,  -b((3)  is  clearly  some  part  of  the  Verb  bheu-  (Lat./«j,  &c.), 
of  which  we  have  seen  -bam  of  the  Imperfect  Tense  to  be 
a  Preterite.  The  Future  of  Latin  sum,  ero,  is  a  Subjunctive 
form,  *es-6,  with  Future  meaning ;  a  meaning  which  seems  to 
have  attached  itself  to  the  I.-Eur.  Subjunctive  (see  §  55). 

(2)  In  -am.  For  verbs  of  the  third  and  fourth  Conjugations 
in  Latin  the  x  Sg.  of  the  A-Subjunctive  (see  §  ^^)  is  used  for 
the  I  Sg.  Futiu-e,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of 
Verb-stems  of  the  fourth  Conjugation,  this  Subjunctive  did 
not  succeed  in  entirely  ousting  the  formation  in  -bo  till  the 
classical  period,  e.g.  leg-am  1  Sg.  Fut.  and  i  Sg.  Subj., 
andi-am  1  Sg.  Fut.  and  i  Sg.  Subj.  (but  in  the  older 
literature,  also  aiidt-bo).  For  the  other  Persons  of  the  Future 
the  E- Subjunctive  forms  (see  §  55)  are  used,  leges,  leget,  legemn^, 
&c.,  audie9,  audiet,  audiemus,  &c.  The  reason  of  this  distinction 
between  the  i  Sg.  and  the  other  Persons  of  the  Future  Tense 
is  not  clear.  It  may  be  that  the  i  Sg.  Subj.  had  already  for 
a  long  time  played  the  part  of  the  i  Sg.  Fut.  of  these  verbs, 
as  it  played  the  part  of  the  i  Sg.  Imperative  at  all  periods  of 
Latin,  and  still  retained  its  place  when  the  new  Future  forms, 
which  supplanted  an  older  diwo^  &c.  (see  below),  were  introduced. 
The  si>ellings  affected  by  Cato  dicae,  faciae  for  dicam,  faciam 
seem  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  variation  of  a  and  e 
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in  the  Future  of  these  verbs,  but  to  be  merely  an  attempt  to 
express  by  a  written  symbol  the  weak  sound  of  final  m  in  Latin 
(see  eh.  ii.  §  6 1 )  ^. 

(3)  In  -#(?.  This  formation  belongs  to  O.  Lat,,  e.  g.  dixo^faxo. 
It  is  discussed  in  §§  3  and  5.  The  similarity  in  use  between  dixo^ 
faxo,  capso  on  the  one  hand,  and  amasso^  &c.  on  the  other,  suggests 
that  dixo  stands  for  ^dic-sso^faxo  for  ^faC'%90^  cap^o  for  ^cap-sso. 
But  the  Umbro-Oscan  Future,  e,g,  Osc.  deivaH  *jurabit,* 
censazet  *  censebunt,'  Umbr.  fust  '  erit,'  furent  *  erunt '  had  only 
one  8.  In  Romance  the  Future  has  been  lost  (but  O.  Fr.  ier 
from  ero)^  its  place  being  supplied  by  periphrastic  formations 
with  habeo  (the  usual  type),  volOy  &c.  Thus  Ital.  cantero,  Fr. 
chanterai  represent  cantare  habeo  (reduced  to  hayo)  (see  Meyer- 
Liibke,  Ram,  Gram,  ii.  pp.  138  and  354  sqq.). 

S  87.  Fourth  Conj.  Fut.  in  -ibo.  This  formation  is  extremely  common  in 
the  Dramatists,  e.  g.  Plant.  Asiiu  28  ut  ipse  scibo,  te  faciam  lit  scias,  but  was 
not  adopted  (as  the  Impft.  in  -t2>am  was)  by  the  Augustan  poets,  though 
Propertius  ventures  on  iSnibunty  iii,  ai.  3a.  In  Late  Latin  poetrj'  it  reappears, 
e.  g.  largiboTj  Juvenc.  ii.  56a.  The  existence  of  muliam  beside  axidibo,  and  of 
dicSho  beside  dicam  may  have  led  in  Vulgar  Latin  to  the  coinage  of  an  Imper- 
fect without  &,  whence  Romance  Imperfects  like  Sard,  timia,  finia  (but 
istava,  Lat.  staham)  (see  §  34).  Red-dibo,  an  O.  Lat.  Fut.  of  reddo,  shows  the 
Fut.  of  dOy  ddbo,  e.  g.  Plaut.  Men.  1038  (perhaps  reddebo  is  the  spelling  indicated 
here  and  elsewhere  by  the  MSS.  : 

siluom  tibi  ita,  ut  mihi  dedisti,  reddii)o  :  hie  me  mdne  modo. 

The  Fut.  of  eo  and  its  Compounds,  as  of  nequeOf  has  -tbo  in  class.  Latin  as 
well  as  in  the  earlier  period  ;  and  it  is  not  till  Late  Latin  that  forms  like 
redietf  iransieni  came  into  use  {exiet  in  Hor.  C.  iv.  4.  65 :  merses  profundo, 
pulcrior  evenit,  is  the  reading  of  inferior  MSS.,  and  like  moUibit  of  C.  iii.  23. 
19  has  no  probability\ 

Whether  third  Conjugation  YO-stems  took  this  form  of  Future  (and  the 
Imperfect  in  -llxim)  is  very  doubtful.  Parihis  for  ))driest  quoted  from  an 
Atellana  of  Pomponius  {Com.  ao  R.)  may  be  a  vulgarism.  AdgrMibor  is  the 
reading  of  the  Palimpsest  in  Plaut.  Pers.  15,  as  against  adgredior  (aggredior)  of 
the  other  MSS.,  and  seems  to  be  required  by  the  metre ;  congrediar  of  all  the 
MSS.  (AP)  in  Plaut.  Most.  783  is  changed  by  editors  to  congredibor. 

§  38.  Third  Conj.  Fut.  in  -Sbo.     Vivebo  is  quoted  by  Nonius  (509.3  M.)  from 

Novius  {Cum.  lo  R.)  : 

tibi  dum  uiueb6,  Adelis  ero, 

*  Still  all  the  instances  of  this  spel-  p.  447  ;  and  cf.  above,  ch.  ii.  §$  i,  3, 

ling  of  Cato's  seem  to  be  i  Sg.  Fut.  on  the  Vulg.  Lat.  change  of  a  to  r 

In  MSS.  of  PlautUH  we  find  -em  occa-  after  j),  e.  g.  fadmif   accipiem  ;    also 

sionally  in  i  Sg.  Fut.  of  Verbs  in  -io  sinem,    Time.    963    (in     the   Palatii:e 

(for    the    references,   see   Neue,   ii*.  MSS.). 
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and  diceho  by  Nonius  (507.  i  M.'   from  the  same  play  of  the  same  author 
Com.  8  R.)  primum  quod  dicebo.     Plautus  [Epid.  188)  uses  the  phrase  exsugSbo 
sanguinem  : 

iam  ego  m^  conuortam  in  hirudinem  atque  eorum  ^zsugebo  s^nguinem, 
though  in  another  passage  he  has  the  usual  exsugam  in  this  phrase,  Poen.  614  : 

iam  nunc  ego  illie  ^gredienti  singuinem  exsug&m  procul 

(in  Rtul.  1009  the  correct  reading  is  :  exurgebo  quidquid  umoris  tibist).     (On 
Late  Latin  in/trebis,  trtmebiU  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wor\f.  s.  w.) 

§  39.  D.  Perfect.  The  I.-Eur.  Perfect-stem,  denoting  com- 
pleted action,  was  either  {a)  Reduplicated,  with  0-giude  of  an 
E-root  in  the  Singular  Active,  and  elsewhere  the  weak  grade, 
e  being  the  usual  Reduplication-vowel :  e.  g.  from  the  root  gen- 
(Lat.  gi-gn-o)  the  Perfect-stem  was  *ge-gon-,  *ge-gn-  (Gk. 
yi-yov-€,  y€-ya-fjL€v ;  cf.  O.  Ind.  ja-jan-a,  ja-jn-ur),  or  (J)  Un- 
reduplicated,  usually  with  a  high  grade  of  the  Stem,  and  that 
either  confined  to  the  Singular  Active,  or  extended  over  all  the 
declension:  e.g.  from  the  root  weid-,  'to  see,  know'  (Lat. 
vid-eo)  the  Perfect-stem  was  *woid-,  *wtd-  (Gk.  ol8-€,  I6-fter, 
O.  Ind.  ved-a,  vid-m&) ;  from  the  root  s8d-,  'to  sit '  (Lat.  sed-eo), 
the  Perfect-stem  was  sed-  (Groth.  set-um,  Lith.  sSd-§s,  Partic). 
Verbs  beginning  with  vowels,  e.  g.  root  ed-, '  to  eat  *  (Perfect- 
stem  ed-,  O.  Ind.  ad-a,  Goth,  fr-et),  may  have  been  the  stepping- 
stone  betweea  these  two  formations.  Other  Unreduplicated 
Perfects  occur  in  various  languages  side  by  side  with  Redupli- 
cated forms,  and  show  the  same  vocalism,  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  sarpa  (and 
sa-sarpa),  from  the  I.-Eur.  root  serp-, '  to  creep,'  Hom.  bix^arai 
(beside  bi-bcK-rai)  from  b^xofiai,,  O.  Ind.  skambh-ur  (and  ca- 
skambh-a)  from  the  root  ska(m)bh-,  *  to  support '  (cf.  Lat.  scam- 
uum).  In  Latin  both  the  Reduplicated  and  the  Unreduplicated 
type  of  Perfect  are  found,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide 
whether  on  the  one  hand  the  Reduplication  has  been  lost  in 
what  we  may  call  the  '  Latin  period '  (e.  g.  tii/H,  which  is  in  the 
time  of  Plautus  fe-fuUi ;  cf.  Gk.  T^-rAafiei;),  either  by  that 
Latin  habit  of  discarding  one  of  two  neighbouring  syllables 
with  similar  form  [ar{ciycu6ii,  &c. ;  see  ch.  lii.  §  13.  p.  176] 
re't{e)-tuli  (so  de-fondi,  O.  Lat.  de-to-tondi  beside  tO'tondi)^  or 
by  adaptation  to  other  Unreduplicated  forms,  or  whether  on  the 
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other  the  want  of  Reduplication  dates  from  what  we  may  call 
the  *  Indo-European  period.' 

The  Latin  Perfect  had  usurped  the  fimctions  of  the  Aorist  or 
Preterite,  and  denoted  action  in  past  time,  as  well  as  completed 
action  in  present  time,  e.g.  dedi  (i)  I  gave,  (2)  I  have  given. 
It  thus  drew  within  its  sphere  Aorist  or  Preterite  formations, 
such  as  what  is  called  the  S-aorist,  e.g.  Gk.  c-Seif-a,  O.  Ind. 
&-dIks-am,  and  gave  to  these  its  own  peculiar  person-endings 
(i  Sg.  -t  from  I.-Eur.  -ai  or  -ai,  O.  Ind.  -e,  the  I.-Eur.  Middle 
I  Sg.  suflSx,  so  that  Lat.  ded-t  corresponds  to  O.  Ind.  da-d-e, 
a  Middle,  not  an  Active ;  2  Sg.  -w/i,  and  so  on ;  see  §§  65  sqq.). 
Thus  Lat.  dlx-i  from  the  S-Aorist  stem  *deik-8-  (Gk.  l-Sctf-a)  is 
in  Latin  called  a  Perfect,  not  an  Aorist,  and  is  declined  like 
a  true  Perfect,  dix-l  (O.  Lat.  deixei,  *deik-s-ai),  3  Sg.  diaif 
(O.  Lat.  'U,  -eit)  like  mSmtntj  3  Sg.  meminit  (O.  Lat.  -if,  -ell). 
Strong  Aorists,  both  RedupKcated  (e.g.  Gk.  i'-n^-i^vo-v  from 
gh-en-,  *  to  kill ')  and  Unreduplicated  (e.  g.  Gk.  i-y€v6-fxr}v  from 
gen-),  may  have  been  absorbed  into  the  Latin  Perfect  with  the 
others,  but  decisive  evidence  that  will  prove  their  existence 
separate  from  true  Perfects  (Reduplicated  and  Unreduplicated) 
is  hard  to  find.  Thus  Lat.  ftdi  of  dl/'/ld-t  from  Ji-n-d-o,  root 
bheid-,  may  perfectly  well  be  a  true  Perfect,  with  Reduplication 
lost  in  the  *  Latin  period,'  the  weak  grade  of  the  stem  being 
appropriate  to  the  whole  of  the  I.-Eur  Middle  (e.g.  O.  Ind. 
M-bhtd-e,  i  Sg.)  as  well  as  to  the  Plural  (and  Dual)  Persons  of 
the  Active  Perfect  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  W-bMd-ur,  3  PL).  It  may 
however  be  claimed  for  the  Strong  Aorist  class,  like  O.  Ind. 
&-bhYda-m,  Aor. ;  and  similarly  setd-l  has  been  called  a  Strong 
Aorist  (O.  Ind.  d-chYda-m)  with  the  Latin  Perfect-ending,  while 
sci-c^d-l  is  the  true  Perfect-form ;  even  sci-cuUi  might  be  itself 
ascribed  to  a  Reduplicated  Aorist-class,  as  tetXgl  has  been 
identified  with  Gk.  re-ray-cir,  pejngl  with  Gk.  TT€'irayo^lrjv.  It 
seems  best  to  class  these  Latin  forms  merely  as  '  Reduplicated ' 
and  '  Unreduplicated/  without  the  more  definite  title  of  '  Re- 
duplicated Perfect,'  *  Unreduplicated  Perfect.*  To  attempt 
a  further  subdivision  into  Reduplicated  Aorist  (or  Preterite), 
Unreduplicated  Aorist  (or  Preterite)  would  be  to  go  beyond  the 
evidence  at  our  disposal. 
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There  is  still  another  formation  which  in  Latin  has  the  name 
and  the  person-endings  of  the  Perfect-stem,  viz.  the  formation 
adopted  for  Vowel-verbs  (first,  second,  foorth  Conjugations), 
which  appends  r  (after  a  Consonant  u),  e.g.  amd-v-i,  re-pfe-v-i^ 
aurh'V-i,  mon-n-i.  This  formation  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained  (see  below).  The  v  disappears  in  amiiif  (pronounced 
auihit  in  ordinary  speech,  audtit  in  Poetry),  audit,  abit^  as  in 
dUiar  from  dlritior^  O.  Lat.  dtntu  from  dirlnu^  (ch.  ii.  §  53),  sis 
for  «  Pis. 

Examples  of  the  various  types  of  Latin  Perfect  are : 

(i)  Reduplicated:  d^-d-i  (O.  Ind.  d&-d-e.  Pert  Mid.;  cf. 
O.'Ind.  a-da-da-m,  Impf.),  Osc.  de-d-ed  *  dedit,'  Umbr.  dede  (on 
the  Umbro-Oscan  3  Sg.  Person-ending,  see  §  69),  cre-flt-d-i 
(O.  Ind.  da-dh-e,  Perf.  Mid.  On  credo^  O.  Ind.  ir^-dha-, 
'  I  believe/  lit.  *  put  the  heart  to,'  O.  Ir.  cretim,  see  §  27).  The 
I.-Eur.  Reduplication  Vowel  e  (in  O.  Ind.  the  vowel  of  the 
stem  is  often  substituted)  remains  in  class.  Latin  in  forms  like 
me-mtn-i  (older  ^me-mai-i)^  pe-fjer-i,  but  came  to  be  assimilated 
in  Latin  fashion  (see  ch.  iv.  §  163)  to  the  vowel  of  the  second 
syllable  in  md-mard-i,  tu-tud-i  (cf.  O.  Ind.  tu-tud-e),  &c.,  although 
in  O.  Lat.  to  the  end  of  the  Republic  forms  like  vie-mord-i  were 
in  use. 

What  the  Latin  Stem-vowel  originally  was  is  not  always  to 
be  discovered,  owing  to  the  Latin  habit  of  weakening  every 
vowel  in  a  short  second  syllable  to  i  {e)  (ch.  iii.  §  1 8).  Tu-fud-i^ 
which  has  retained  the  «-vowel  un weakened  (ch.  iii.  ^  28), 
shows  the  weak  stem  tiid-  of  the  I.-Eur.  Middle  and  Plural 
Active  (O.  Ind.  tu-tiSd-e  1  Sg.  Mid.,  ttt-tiid-ur  3  PI.  Act), 
while  con-fud'if,  quoted  by  Priscian  (i.  p.  518.  13  H.)  along  with 
con-tud-if  from  the  Annals  of  Ennius  (IL  515  and  418  M.),  may 
be  the  trace  of  a  Latin  ^tu-tud-,  *te-taud-  (O.  Ind.  tu-tod-a 
I  Sg.  Act.,  Goth,  stai-staut  1  Sg.  Act.,  stai-staut-un  3  PI. 
Act.,  apparently  from  a  root  (s)taud-),  like  ce-cpf-i  from  ^ce-caui-^ 
root  (8)kaidh-.  But  lo-lonrl.i,  spO'{s)pond'i  (O.  Latin  spe-pond-iV 
from  the  roots  tend-  (Gk.  WrSco),  spend-  (Gk.  (nrhhoa),  are  not 
necessarily  derived  from  that  form  of  the  Reduplicated  Perfect- 
stem  which  was  reserved  for  the  Singular  Active  in  I.-Eur.,  the 
form  namely  with  0-grade  of  an  E-stem  vowel,  *te-tond-,  &c.. 
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for  their  0  may  be  due  to  the  Causative  Present-fitems  (§  29) 
with  which  they  were  associated,  tondeo  (I.-Eur.  *tond^yo-), 
spondeo  (I.-Eur.  *spond^yo-).  The  or  of  mo-mord-i  (O.  Lat. 
me-mord'i)  is  most  naturaUy  explained  as  the  Latin  equivalent 
of  I.-Eur.  r,  so  that  fne-mord-  is  the  weak  stem,  *me-mrd-,  from 
root  (s)merd-,  and  me-mord-i  is  exactly  O.  Ind.  ma-mrd-e  i  Sg. 
Mid. ;  similarly  the  ul  (older  ol)  of  tetuli  will  be  I.-Eur.  1  (®1) 
(cf.  Lat.  te-tul'i-muSy  Gk.  re-rA-a-fiei;)  from  the  root  tel-. 

(a)  Unreduplicated :  vld-i,  I  saw,  have  seen,  if  vld-  repre- 
sents I.-Eur.  *woid-  (ch.  iv.  §  10,  p.  228),  exactly  corresponds  to 
O.  SI.  ved-6,  *  I  know,'  a  Middle  form,  and  perhaps  the  only 
trace  of  the  Perfect  Tense  to  be  found  in  the  Balto-Slavic  family 
of  languages,  with  the  exception  of  the  Participle,  while  in  Latin, 
Celtic,  and  Teutonic  it  is  the  Perfect  Participle  which  has  been 
lost,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Tense  retained ;  the  Active  form, 
I.-Eur.  *woid-&,  appears  in  O.  Ind.  ved-a,  *  I  know,'  Gk.  ol5-a, 
Goth,  vait ;  aed-i,  unless  it  stands  for  ^s^-sd-i,  as  ^0  for  ^si-^d-o 
(§  9)  ^,  shows  the  I.-Eur.  Perfect-stem  sed-  of  Goth,  set-um  i  PI., 
Lith.  sed-^s  Partic. ;  ed-i  shows  I.-Eur.  ed-  of  O.  Ind.  ad-a  Act., 
Goth,  f r-et ;  e(;i,  the  Perfect  of  offo,  does  not  show  I.-Eur.  ag- 
(O.  Ind.  aj-a,  Gk.  fjy-fiai,  O.  Scand.  ok ;  cf.  Lat.  amb-d^es),  but 
adopts  a  Latin  raising  of  a  to  ^,  seen  in  other  verbs  whose  root- 
vowel  is  fl,  e.  g.  pet/i  from  root  pag-  (Lat.  pango)  [cf.  ch.  iv. 
§  51,  where  it  is  shown  that  I.-Eur.  5,  Lat.  cf,  is  the  weak 
grade  of  I.-Eur.  e,  Lat.  <?,  e.g.  I.-Eur.  *sato-  from  root  se-, 
Lat.  mtu8  beside  se-men,  Juc-io  beside  fec-i  (Gk.  tOrjKo)  from 
root  dhe-]. 

A  similar  absence  of  Reduplication  appears  in  Umbro-Oscan, 
e.  g.  Osc.  dicn^t '  dixerit  *  (beside  Umbr.  der^ictist),  Umbr.  fakust 
'  fecerit '  (beside  Osc.  fefacust),  Umbr.  vurtus  '  verterit '  and 
ku-vurtus '  converteris.' 

(3)  S-Aorist  (Preterite) :  dix-ly  older  deix-ei  (Gk.  l-hu^^a ; 
cf.  O.  Ind.  d-dtksa-m)  from  the  root  deit-,  a  Reduplicated  Per- 
fect (Aorist?)  of  which  appears  in  Umbr.  de-rsi^^-usi  'dixerit' 
(Umbr.  ra  expresses  an  intervocalic  d-sound,  ch.  ii.  §  88),  and 
apparently  an  Unreduplioated  in  Osc.  dic-ust  *  dixerit  * ;  nasi  (Gk. 

^  Umbr.  pni-sik-urent  *  pronuntiaverint  *  has  certainly  I.-Eur.  6  (Umbr.  i). 

Kk 
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eCara  for  *d!(r<ra)  has  a  short  vowel  according  to  Priscian,  i.  466. 
7  H.,  like  US'tu9  which  has  the  weak  grade  lis-  of  the  root  eus- 
(cf.  Late  Lat.  ostile  for  ustile,  &c.,  A.  L,  L.  ii.  607).  The  S-Aorist 
forms  show  sometimes  the  weak  stem,  sometimes  the  E-grade  in 
I.-Eur.  languages,  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  &-dYksam  just  mentioned,  6k. 
cS-pef-a,  sometimes  a  still  higher  grade;  e.g.  from  the  root 
leiq"-,  O.  Ind.  d-raiksam  Act.  [Gk.  l-A.e4>/f-a  may  represent 
-Igiq"-  or  -leiq"-  (ch.  iv.  §  45),  O.  Ind.  d-rlks-i  Mid.  has 
the  weak  grade]  ;  and  the  same  variety  appears  in  Latin 
S-Perfects,  e.g.  (h-indo,  di^vlsi,  but  Uro,  ussi.  But  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  Latin, 
for  the  grammarians  of  the  Empire  are  uncertain  guides  about 
the  natural  quantity  of  any  vowels  long  by  position,  for  which 
they  could  get  no  clue  from  the  classical  poets.  One  requires 
further  evidence  before  one  can  fully  believe  Priscian  (sixth  cent.) 
(i.  p.  466. 1 7  H.),  when  he  posits  a  naturally  long  penult  for  all  Per- 
fects in  'Xi  which  have  the  vowel  e  before  this  ending,  e.  g.  il-lexi 
from  Idcio^  and  for  no  others,  e.  g.  diix^i  from  duco  (so  perductus, 
Audacis  exc.  359.  15  K.,but  deduxerunt  in  the  Mon.  Anc.  iii.  26). 
The  use  of  the  apex,  or  accent-mark,  to  indicate  a  long  vowel,  on 
inscriptions,  especially  on  inscriptions  later  than  150  a.  d.,  is  also 
evidence  of  a  more  or  less  doubtful  character ;  and  even  when  the 
length  of  a  vowel  seems  fairly  established,  e.  g.  rexi  (with  apex 
over  the  ^  on  an  inscr.  of  105  a.  d.,  C,  /.  L.  v.  875 ;  also  declared 
to  have  long  e  by  Priscian,  Lc,  contrast  Gk,  i-p^^a),  there 
remains  a  further  question  whether  the  long  vowel  is  not  due  to 
a  similar  phonetic  law  for  the  group  ff-s,  as  that  which  gramma- 
rians mention  for  the  group  ff-t  (in  rectus^  tectus^  tectus,  &c.),  viz. 
that  a  naturally  short  vowel  is  lengthened  before  this  Consonant- 
group.  (On  the  question  of  the  quantity  of  the  Stem-vowel  in 
these  S-Perfects,  see  ch.  ii.  §  144,  and  cf.  ch.  iv.  §  51,  p.  254, 
where  the  high  grade  of  the  root  is  accounted  for  by  the  syncope 
of  a  short  vowel,  rex-  for  reg-(S)s-.)  The  vocalism  of  the  Perfect 
of  jubeo  may  have  been  altered  before  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
for  the  spelling  jovs-  on  old  inscriptions  (see  C,  L  L.  i.  Index, 
s.  V.)  proves  an  original  diphthong  on  (probably  I.-Eur.  eu; 
the  root  is  yeudh-,  O.  Ind.  yodhati),  and  O.  Lat.  joussei  (with  * 
for  ss  before  the  pi-actice  of  writing  a  double  consonant  came  in, 
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ch.  i.  §  8)  would  become  naturally  in  classical  Latin  jmi,  as  in 
the  Perfect  of  mitto  O.  Lat.  meissei  became  class.  Lat.  mWi  (see 
ch.  ii.  §  129).  Cedo  has  cSsd  (Prise,  i.  466.  6  H.).  Perfects 
in  -ssi  often  come  from  Verb-stems  ending  in  -*,  e.g.  from 
the  root  eus-,  us-^i ;  thus  premo  probably  takes  its  Perfect 
f)reS'8i  from  a  lost  Present  ^preso  [cf.  Gk.  rp€((r)a>  and  rpiyidD; 
Lat.  ter(syeo  and  tr^m-Oy  §  3].  Fluxi  comes  from  the  stem 
*bhlug^-  (Gk.  ofcrf-^Avf),  the  guttural  becoming  v  in  jluvo^  class. 
fino ;  co-nixi  from  the  root  tneigh--  (cf.  nicto)  ;Jixi  from  the  stem 
dheig--,  the  O.  Lat.  Present  being /ire?  (§  y) ;  vexi  from  the 
root  wegh-,  Pres.  veho^  and  so  on. 

The  S-Aorist  is  not  found  with  Vowel  Verbs  in  Latin  as  it  is 
in  Greek,  e.  g.  i-rCfiq-cra  (Dor.  -da-a),  i'(f>i\rj'<ra  (with  a-  apparently 
for  a<r  as  in  eta-a  for  *€v<r-(ra,  quoted  above) ;  at  least  it  is  not 
found  in  the  Indicative.  But  in  Umbro-Oscan,  if  tt  in  these 
languages  represents  an  original  ss  (as  Att.  irparrco  for  irpdo-o-o)), 
we  have  this  formation  in  Perfects  like  Pelignian  coisatens 
'  curaverunt  *  quasi  *curassunt,  Osc.  duunated  *  donavit '  quasi 
♦donassit,  dadikatted  *  dedicavit/  prufatted,  prufattens  '  probavit, 
probaverunt/  teremnattens  '  terminaverunt '  [all  the  examples 
preserved  belong  to  the  first  Conj.,  and  so  do  almost  all  of  the 
Latin  examples  of  -s^-  forms,  e.  g.  amcuf^o^  amassim,  amassere  (see 

§  5)1 

(4)  With  V  (u).  This  is  the  Perfect-stem  formation  of  Vowel- 
Verbs,  as  of  the  first  Conjugation,  &mdvi,  nicd-vi,  and  with  the 
V  (u)  added  to  a  stem  not  ending  in  -^f,  nSc-ui  (so  cripavi  and 
cripui^  cubavi  and  cubiii^  dlmtcavi  and  dlmtctn,  &c.),  of  the  second 
repleviy  monni^  of  the  third  strd-viy  se-vi,  cre-vi,  st-vi,  of  the  fourth 
audlvi,  de^lui,  and  desilivi.  It  is  also  found  with  some  Consonant 
Verb-stems,  e.  g.  cdlui^  dlui,  gimui^  and  is  sometimes  added  to 
a  Perfect-stem  already  formed;  e.g.  mess-ui  (but  see  §  51). 
When  the  stem  ends  in  v  (w),  two  v's  are  not  written,  but  the 
preceding  vowel  is  lengthened,  e.  g.  cdvi,  Idvi  (see  §  47  on  fovi), 
Slatuiy  fui,  &c.  were  in  O.  Lat.  statni  (statuvi),  fuvi.  Pdsiii  is 
a  form  introduced  by  the  false  apprehension  of  pd-tfitus  [from 
the  Preposition  pd-  (Gk.  Atto,  Lat.  ab,  ch.  ix.  §  12)  and  9(tus 
P.P.  P.  of  dno  {pono  for  pd-s{i)nOy  ch.  iv.  §  151)],  as  if  it  were 
pon-tus  like   mdm-tus.     The  true   Perfect,   used  by  the   older 

K  k  2 
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writers,  is  po-itvi^  but  this  could  not  become  posui  (imposui,  Lucil. 
xxviii.  26  M.)  by  ordinary  phonetic  development. 

Both  the  Perfect  with  v  and  the  S-Perfect  occasionally  present 
shortened  forms,  e.  g.  amasii^  mist?,  which  are  best  regarded  as 
phonetic  developments  of  the  full  forms  dmdvisti,  viisisti,  due  in 
the  one  case  to  the  Roman  tendency  to  drop  intervocalic  v  (see 
ch.  ii.  §  53)^  and  in  the  other  to  the  practice  of  discarding  one 
of  two  neighbouring  similar  syllables  (see  ch.  iii.  §  13,  p.  176). 
The  same  shortening  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  Perfect-stem 
conjugation,  e.g.  amdro  Fut.  Pft.,  amassenn  Pluperf.  Subj.,  and 
so  on  (see  §  3). 

The  Perfect-stem  was  formed  in  I. -Eur.  from  the  root  of  the 
verb,  not  from  the  Present-stem.  This  is  the  reason  why  a 
Latin  Perfect  often  presents  so  different  an  appearance  from 
a  Latin  Present.  Thus  se-vi  is  formed  from  the  root  se-  (cf. 
se-men),  but  eero  is  a  Reduplicated  Present,  for  *st-8-6  (cf.  Gk. 
fryfii  for  *(r4-<r?y-ft4,  §  9) ;  cre-vi,  I  determined,  w-ri,  sfrd-vi  and 
others  exhibit  Nasalized  Present-stems,  cer-no,  n-fio,  ster-no 
(see  §  10);  cre-vij  I  grew,  no-vi,  abdle-vi  and  abol-ui  have  as 
Presents  *  Inceptive  '-stems  cre-sco^  no-sco,  abole-sco  (see  §  a8). 
But  it  often  happened  that  the  Perfect  was  influenced  by  the 
form  of  the  Present-stem.  Thus  vent  from  root  g"em-  (Goth, 
qemum  i  PI.)  should  be  *vemif  but  takes  its  n  from  the  Present, 
a  YO-stem,  which  by  the  Latin  Phonetic  law  changes  its  m  to 
n  before  i  {y\  vhiio. 

In  Oscan  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  differs  from  the  Perf.  Ind. 
only  in  its  use  of  the  Subjunctive  vowel  e  (§  55),  e.  g.  Osc. 
fefacid  *  fecerit.'  But  in  Latin  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  adds  to 
the  Perfect-stem  -^/-m,  -^m,  -^rit^  &c.  (3  PI.  -erini),  which  is 
generally  r^^rded  as  an  Optative  form  from  the  root  es-  (cf. 
aim)  used  as  an  Auxiliary.  Others  explain  virlerim,  with  vldero^ 
&c.,  as  containing  a  Noun-stem  vidis-  (cf .  cm^'\  which  is  seen  in 
its  proper  form  in  vidis-aem  (see  §  5  a).  In  the  Perfect  Sub- 
junctive person-endings  i,  not  ^,  is  correct ;  scansions  with  I  are 
due  to  confusion  with  the  Fut.  Perf.  (see  Neue,  ii^.  p.  510).  In 
its  Potential  use,  e.  g.  dixerim,  I  would  say,  affirmav&iim^  &c.  the 
first  Pers.  Plur.  is  rare  (e.  g.  dixerimus,  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  4.  7  ;  NaL 
Dear,  i.  2,0.  52),  and  in  the  Deponent  Conjugation  this  use  is  rare 
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even  in  the  Singular  (e.  g.  passu*  sim,  Ter.  Andr.  203 ;  cf .  sitpassus^ 
Virg.  G.  iii.  141)  (see  A.  L.  L.  i.  347). 

§  40.  other  examples  of  Beduplioated  formB  :  aU-tA  (O.  Ind.  ta-sth-«), 
ste-U-muSy  older  "^ste-tS-mos  (Gk.  e-cra-zxtv)  ;  pe-pid-i  from  pSdo  for  *pezdo  (O.  Engl, 
fist)  ;  ce-dn-i,  older  *ce-cen-€i  (O.  Ir.  ce-chan)  ;  but  with  the  Reduplication- 
vowel  changed,  dt-dic-iy  Pres.  disco  for  *dic-8co ;  po-posc-i,  O.  Lat.  pe-posc-i  for 
*pe-pri  (root  prei-)  with  *  Inceptive '-stem  suffix  -sk-  (§  aa)  (cf.  O.  Ind.  pa- 
prach-a^  Act.),  Umhr.  pe-purk-urent  *  rogaverint.'  Peculiar  to  O.  Lat.  are  : 
te-izn-t  (O.  Ind.  ta-tan-€  from  tan-,  I. -Eur.  ten-,  'to  stretch'),  which  was  used  as  a 
Perfect  of  <^n€o  (apud  veteres  *  tetini '  dicitur  Diom.  37a.  18  K.)  ;  Nonius  (178. 
7  M.)  quotes  teiiniase  and  tetinerim  Arom  Pacuvius,  tetinerit  from  Accius ;  in 
Plaut.  Amph.  936  we  should  probably  read  absHnei  for  ahstinea  of  the  MSS.  : 

nunc  qudndo  factis  me  inpudicis  ^bstinei, 
ab  inpudicis  dictis  auorti  uolo, 

and  teiini,  -tini  should  perhaps  be  read  for  tenui,  -tinui  in  other  passages  of 
Plautus  (Shtdenu  Stud.  ii.  laan.)  ;  Paul.  Fest.  (335.  7  Th.)  has  preserved  for 
us  an  old  augural  phrase,  discussed  by  Messala  in  his  Treatise  on  Auguiy, 
puiime  tetinero  'purissime  tenuero' ;  sdddi  («ctacirfi?),  illustrated  by  Priscian 
(i.  517-  3  H.)  with  several  passages  from  the  Dramatists. 

§  41.  Unreduplioated.  The  following,  with  short  vowel,  which  are  often 
referred  to  I. -Eur.  strong  (unreduplicated)  Aorists,  are  more  probably  redu- 
plicated forms  which  have  lost  their  Reduplication,  first  in  Compounds,  then 
in  the  Simple  Verb  :  tuli  (see  below)  ;  sd-di  (cf.  O.  Ind.  ci-chid-€  Perf.  Mid., 
a-chida-m  Aor.),  in  O.  Lat.  sd-dd-l  (see  above),  cf  ab-scidiy  discidi,  resddi,  Ac. ; 
Jidi  (cf.  O.  Ind.  bi-bhid-€  Perf.  Mid.,  d-bhida-m  Aor.),  rare  in  the  Simple  Verb, 
but  more  frequent  in  the  Compound  dif-fldi  (e.  g.  Virg.  A,  ix.  588  tempera 
plumbo  diffidit ;  Hor.  C.  iii.  16.  13  diffidit  urbium  Portas  vir  Macedo) ;  -ciHt 
only  occurs  in  the  Compound  per-culif  just  as  -piili  (in  the  Simple  Verb  pSpiUi) 
is  only  found  in  Compounds,  disptdiy  imptdij  &c.  (cf.  rep{e)puli). 

And  a  large  number  of  the  forms  usually  quoted  as  Unreduplicated  Perfects 
with  stem-vowel  unchanged  rest  on  very  insecure  foundation  :  -cendi  occurs 
only  in  Compounds  ac-cendi,  in-cendiy  &c.  ;  the  same  is  true  of  -fendi  of  de-fendi, 
qf'fendiy  and  -fiendi  of  pre-hendij  nor  can  we  be  certain  whether  the  e  in  these 
Perfects  was  short  or  long  ;  *lambi  is  attested  by  Priscian  (i.  506.  as  H.)  with 
the  single  example  of  a  line  of  Lucilius  (xiii.  11  M.)  : 

iucundasque  puer  qui  lamberat  ore  placentas, 

where  lamberat  is  evidently  Pres.  of  lanibero  (Plaut.  Paeud,  743  : 

eugepae  :  lepid^,  Charine,  med  me  ludo  Umberas), 

and  is  probably  the  very  word  which  is  quoted  by  Paul.  Fest.  84.  30  Th. 
'  lamberat '  scindit  ac  laniat ;  for  *p8alli  Priscian  quotes  only  a  line  of  Caesius 
Bassus,  the  friend  of  Persius,  with  paaUerat ;  of  mando  he  says  (i.  419.  13  H.) 
ejus  praeteritum  perfectum  quidem  alii  mandui,  alii  mandidi  esse  voluerunt ; 
Livius  tamen  in  Odyssia  (a  later  hexameter  version) : 

cum  socios  noetros  mandisset  impius  Cyclops; 
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'Virri  (cf.  Prise,  i.  533.  aa  H.)  is  easily  attested  for  Compoands,  bat  not  for  the 
Simple  Verb)  and  the  same  is  true  of  -cQdi  (Prise,  i.  515.  16  H*),  and  to  a  great 
extent  of  veUi  (Virg.  EcL  vL  4  vellit  et  admonnit). 

Of  the  remaining  examples  of  Unreduplicated  Perfeet  with  Stem-vowel 
unchanged,  lei  (Pft.  of  ico?  see  Wharton,  Etyma  Lot  s.  v.),  stndi,  risi  (an  S- 
Aorist  ?  ;  the  usual  Perfect  of  these  Present  S-stems  is  in  -trt,  e.  g  aroess-m, 
quaes'ivi,  from  arcesso,  quaes{8)o,  §  3),  and  better  attested  than  these,  pdndij 
prandif  aoSndiy  virti  (on  «uft,  hOnt  see  below)  ;  the  Verbs  with  Pre^^ent  in  -ndo 
are  sometimes  credited  with  a  Perfect  in  -didi  instead  of  -di  (cf.  condidi,  but  in 
composition  abscondiy  though  abacondidi  is  quoted  from  the  Republican  Dra- 
matists by  Nonius,  75.  aa  M.),  e.  g.  descendidi,  quoted  from  Valerius  Antias  and 
Laberius  by  GelL  vi.  9.  17,  maruUdi,  a  byform  of  mandi  (Prise,  i.  419.  13  H., 
just  cited),  prandidi,  censured  by  Diomedes,  367. 17  K.  This  -didi  is  proper  to 
verbs  compounded  with  do,  (i)  to  give,  (a)  to  put,  so  is  applied  by  false  analogy 
to  de-scendOf  from  the  L-Eur.  root  skand-  (O.  Ind.  skand-,  Gk.  iJKavZiXrfipawy 
O.  Ir.ro-sescaind)  ;  the  formation  of  |>dndo  (cf.Osc.  patensins  *aperirent'  (?)), 
mcmdo,  prandeo  is  not  clear  (see  §  14).  Vertif  O.  Lat.  vorti  (yo-  became  ve-  in  the 
course  of  the  second  cent.  b.  o.,  ch.  iv.  §  10),  has  probably  the  weak  stem  *wrt-, 
with  which  we  may  compare  either  the  O.  Ind.  Reduplicated  Perf.  Mid.  va- 
vrte  or  the  O.  Ind.  Unreduplicated  Aorist  i-vrta-m) ;  but  while  the  Umbrian 
forms  ku-vurtus,  eo-vortusj  covrtust  (or  courtust,  for  cocurtust?)^  *  converteris* 
*  converterit/  ku-vertu,  «hvertu  *  convertito/  point  to  a  different  stem  for  the 
Present  (wert-  ;  cf.  O.  Ind.  vdrtatd)  and  the  Perfect  (wrt-),  the  O.  Lat.  spelling 
shows  vorl-  (wft-)  both  in  the  Present  and  in  the  Perfect,  as  well  as  in  the  Per- 
fect Participle  Passive  vorstis  (*wrt-to-,  O.  Ind.  vrtt^-),  so  that  the  weak  stem  has 
the  appearance  of  having  forced  its  way  in  Latin  into  the  Present  Tense- 
system,  leaving  an  identity  of  Stem-vowel  between  the  Present  and  the  Per- 
fect. The  spelling  vcrto  may,  however,  have  represented  the  pronunciation 
verto  (see  ch.  iv.  fi  10). 

The  alternation  of  d  in  Present-  with  S  in  Perfect-stem  is  seen  in  Jdic-io 
(Umbr.  fa9ia,  Osc.  fakiiad  *faciat')  and /?c-«  (I.-Eur.  dhe-ft-  of  Gk.  l-^/r-a), 
frango  (root  bhre^-,  Goth,  brikan  ;  see  ch.  iv.  §  51),  and  /rflgr-i,  jdcio  and  jSci, 
capio  and  dpi,  pango  and  p^y  (igo  and  fgi,  coipi  (Lucr.)  and  apere  (ch.  ii.  §  150),  it 
is  seen  also  in  Gscan  hipid  *  habuerit '  (Osc.  i  is  I.-Eur.  e),  though  *Mbi  is 
unknown  in  Latin ;  that  of  d  with  5  in  /M-io  and  fod-i  [the  I.-Eur.  root  is 
bhedh-,  Lith.  bedu,  'I  dig,'  W.  bedd,  'a  grave,'  varying  with  bhodh-,  Gk. 
060poi  (with  fi  for  ir),  Lith.  badad,  *  I  prick,'  O.  SI.  bod^]  ;  of  d  with  d  there  is 
one  doubtful  example,  ecdho  (with  d  in  acdberei,  Hor.  S.  i.  10.  71)  and  scdberai, 
quoted  as  a  Plupft.  (with  lamberatj  on  which  see  above)  by  Priscian  from  Lucil. 
ix.  77  M.  scaberat  ut  porcus  contritis  arbore  costis  ;  that  of  S  with  8  is  seen  in 
edo  and  tdij  Smo  and  Smi,  lego  and  Ifgij  sMeo  and  sMt,  v^nio  {en  for  nn,  m,  like  Gk. 
^aivoi)  and  r^i  for  *vimi  (Goth.  qSmum,  i  PI.) ;  the  weak  stem  with  short 
vowel  is  seen  in  the  Present,  but  not  in  the  Perfect,  in  fugio  and  fugi  (root 
bheug-),  lifiqwi  and  Uqui  (root  leiqS-),  rumpo  and  rupi  (root  reup-),  video  and 
vidi  (root  weid-),  vinco  and  rid  (root  weik-),  /undo  and  fudi. 

§  42.  Form  of  Beduplioation.  When  the  root  of  the  Verb  began  with 
a  group  of  consonants  the  practice  in  I.-Eur.  languages  is  to  use  only  the  first 
consonant  of  the  group  in  the  Reduplication-syllable,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  ^Ilo-JlIow-, 
♦ie-ilu-,  the  Pei-fect-stems  from  the  root  iLleu-,  *  to  hear '  (Gk.  W-/rAwT€ ;  cf. 
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O.  Ind.  iu-Sr^Ta,  O.  Ir.  ru  chuala  from  *cu-cIowa,  both  of  these  last  having 
the  weak  stem  vowel  u  instead  of  the  Reduplication-vowel  &),  This  form  of 
Reduplication  appears  in  Latin  Reduplicated  Presents  (see  fi  9)  like  si-a-to 
(I.-Eur.  *si-8t-,  Zend  hi-staiti,  Gk.  i-arrjfUj  Umbr.  se-stu).  But  in  Latin 
Perfects  the  whole  group  appears  in  the  Reduplication-syllable  when 
ihe  group  consists  of  s  followed  by  a  mute,  while  in  the  stem-syllable 
the  s  is  dropped  (possibly  sometimes  retained,  as  in  Teutonic),  whereas 
in  other  I.-£ur.  languages  (e.  g.  O.-Ind.,  Gk.)  only  the  mute  appears  in  the 
Reduplication-syllable,  e.  g.  Lat.  sp6-pond-i  {spo-spondi  is  occasionally  found  in 
MSS.),  sct-cid-i  (v.  1.  aciscidi),  Goth,  stai-staut,  O.  Ind.  ta-sthau  (from  O.  Ind. 
sth&-,  Ho  stand').  Bibi  shows  the  1  of  bt-h-o,  the  Reduplication- vowel  of 
Present-stems,  as  S  of  Perfect-stems.  Similarly  dl-dic-i  may  owe  its  I  to  the 
fact  that  diaco  is  a  Reduplicated  Present  for  *di-dc-3co  (cf.  Gk.  5i-&&(r«w  for  *it- 
iofc-aiecj)  (but  see  §  aa).  The  Roman  grammarians  were  in  doubt  whether  the 
correct  Perfect  of  aisio  was  att-t-i  or  ati-t-i  (see  Georges,  s.  v.),  Gellius  (ii.  14) 
speaks  of  an  old  MS.  of  Cato's  speeches  which  had  the  reading  vadimonium 
siitisseaj  a  reading  changed  by  '  emendatores  '  to  vctditnonium  atetiaaea ;  the  same 
doubt  existed  whether  atdi  or  aSdi  was  the  Perfect  of  aido  (*«-sd-o). 

§  48.  ▲aaimllation  of  Beduplication-vowel  to  Stem-TOwel.  Aulus 
Gellius,  in  a  chapter  dealing  with  peculiar  forms  of  the  Latin  Perfect  {N.  A. 
vi.  9 ;  cf.  Nonius  140.  19  M.),  says  that  although  i>opo8ci,  momordi,  pupuffi,  cucutri 
were  the  forms  used  in  his  time  by  almost  all  educated  men  (omnes  ferme 
doctiores),  the  older  writers  used  S  in  the  Reduplication-syllable.  He  quotes 
menwrdi  from  Ennius  (from  his  poem  to  Scipio,  and  referring  to  the  rivals  of 
his  hero  ?)  {Sat.  ao  M.)  : 

meum  n6n  est,  ut  (v.  I.  at)  si  me  canis  memorderit, 

from  Laberius,  Nigidius,  Atta,  and  Plautus  {Aul  fr.  a  ut  admemordit  homi- 
nem),  remarking  that  the  last  author  used  also  prae'tncraisaet  (the  S-Aorist 
form)  ypepoaci  from  Valerius  AntiaB ^  pepugero  ft^m  Atta,  occecurrit  from  Aelius 
Tubero,  speponderant  from  Valerius  Antias.  He  even  assigns  similar  forms  to 
Cicero  and  Caesar  (sic  M.  Tullius  et  C.  Caesar  mordeo  *  memordi,'  pungo 
^pepugi,'  spondee  'spepondi'  dixerunt),  although  our  MSS.  of  these  authors, 
as  of  Plautus  and  the  older  writers,  hardly  preserve  a  trace  of  them  [see 
Neue,  ii^.  465.  In  Plant.  Poen,  1074  one  of  the  Palatine  MSS.  has  memordit 
(D),  another  me  mordit  (C),  another  momordit  (B)]. 

§  44.  I«o8a  of  Beduplioation.  This  assimilation  may  have  in  some  cases 
facilitated  the  loss  of  the  Reduplication-syllable  in  Compounds,  which  was 
ascribed  above  (§  39)  to  the  Latin  practice  of  discarding  one  of  two  neigh- 
bouring and  similar  syllables  [e.g.  ar(jct)-cubiif  ch.  iii.  §  13.  p.  176].  This 
practice  of  Latin  [cf.  Gk.  d/i(^)-^p(us],  along  with  the  liability  of  every  short 
second  syllable  to  Syncope  under  the  older  law  of  Accentuation  (ch.  iii.  fi  13), 
must  have  operated  most  powerfully  to  the  detriment  of  the  Reduplication- 
syllable  in  Compounds,  so  that  it  is  wrong  to  refer  all  Latin  Unreduplicated 
Perfects  to  I.-Eur.  Unreduplicated  Perfect  and  Aorist  forms.  A  Perfect  like 
tiili,  which  has  in  Plautus  the  form  muli,  in  Terence  usually  the  Unredupli- 
cated form,  tuli,  as  always  in  classical  Latin,  is  most  naturally  explained  as  a 
Reduplicated  form  which  lost  its  Reduplication  in  the  second  cent.  b.  c.  The 
Compound  rettuli  (not  rehUif  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wartf.  s.  v.)  has  a  double  t,  which 
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is  clearly  not  due  to  the  Preposition  having  had  the  form  red-,  but  like  the 
double  p  of  reppSri  (beside  r^p&rio),  reppiili  (beside  repeUo),  to  the  Syncope  of  the 
Beduplication-vowely  rc-f(e)-<w/i,  like  re-p{e)-periy  re-p{e)-puU.  Other  compounds, 
like  con'tuli,ob-ttdi,(U-tulif8U8-iuli  have  precisely  the  form  which  they  would  have 
had  if  they,  like  rettuli,  had  suffered  Syncope  of  their  second  syllable  ;  only, 
while  Syncope  has  left  a  trace  of  its  operation  in  the  double  t  of  rettuli,  this 
trace  has  been  obliterated  by  the  phonetic  conditions  of  these  other  Com- 
pounds. *C(mttulit  *obttulif  *atttuU,  *8usttnli  are  impossible  forms ;  they  must  in 
Latin  orthography  be  written  contuli,  obiuli,  cUtuli,  sushdif  so  as  to  afford  no 
criterion  of  whether  the  Preposition  was  originally  compounded  with  Mult  or 
tidi.  The  one  Compound  however  which  does  afford  such  a  criterion  pro- 
nounces for  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  and  warrants  us  in  asserting  that 
an  original  tetuli  has  been  reduced  to  tuli  in  the  Perfect  of  all  the  Compounds 
of  fero  {toUo)f  and  in  denying  the  theory  that  they  show  an  original  tuli,  an 
Aorist  formation  like  Subj.  attulaSf  &c.  (see  §  4).  The  shortened  form  tuU 
having  thus  established  itself  in  the  numerous  Compounds  of/^ro,  words  in 
constant  use  in  the  speech  of  every-day  life,  it  may  well  have  spread  from 
them  to  the  simple  verb.  The  habitual  use  of  con-tuli,  ai-txdi,  oh-tuli,  &c.  would 
naturally  lead  to  the  preference  of  tidi  for  the  more  cumbersome  tehdi,  although 
by  a  freak  of  language,  by  the  caprice  of  that  *  usus, 

quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi,' 

the  shortened  form  -puli  of  the  Compounds  re'p[e)p\di,  com-'pe)puli,  im'(jpe)puliy 
&c.  did  not  supplant  the  full  form  pepuli  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the  Compound 
Verbs  which  as  a  rule  in  Latin  show  the  short  form,  the  Simple  Verbs  which 
are  most  retentive  of  the  full  Reduplicated  form  ;  e.  g.  d^-tondi  {detotondi  is 
quoted  from  Varro  by  Priscian,  i.  482.  7  H.,  but  is  declared  impermissible  by 
Servius,  who  lays  down  the  law  that  no  Compound  can  have  a  Reduplicat«d 
Perfect :  *  verba  quae  in  praeterito  perfecto  primam  syllabam  geminant,  cum 
composita  fuerint,  geminare  non  possunt),  ationdi  (in  Plaut.  kc.\  despondi 
(Plaut.y  Ter.,  Cic),  praecldi  (Plant.,  Cic.)  heaide  tot(»idi,  spopondiy  ceadi;  and  this 
fact  is  additional  evidence  of  Latin  Unreduplicated  forms  having  lost  the 
Reduplication-syllable  in  Composition. 

§  46.  Co-existent  Beduplicated  and  Unreduplioated forma.  A  more  certain 
example  of  an  Unreduplicated  form  existing  side  by  side  with  a  Reduplicated, 
and  not  a  phonetic  development  from  the  latter  due  to  the  loss  of  the 
Reduplication-syllable,  is  the  Perfect  of  pango,  pSgi  beside  p^gi.  Both  forms 
survived  in  classical  Latin,  the  Reduplicated  pepigi  being  reserved  for  the 
sense  *  I  have  agreed/  *  stipulated/  so  that  it  is  often  called  by  the  Roman 
grammarians  the  Perfect  of  pdciscor  ;  and  in  addition  a  third  Perfect  is  men- 
tioned by  the  grammarians  for  the  Simple  Verb  (not  the  Compounds),  an 
S- Aorist  formpanxt,  e.g.  in  the  elegiac  epitaph  of  Ennius  (ap.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  15. 34)  : 

hie  ueistnmi  panxit  maxima  facta  patrum. 

In  the  same  way  O.  li&t,/t/aked  of  the  very  ancient  inscription  on  a  Praenes- 
tine  brooch  (C.  7.  L.  xiv.  4123) :  Manios  med  fefaked  Numasioi,  seems  to  be 
from  a  Perfect-stem  *fe-/ac-  (and  similarly  Osc.  fsfacust  *  fecerit '  Fut.  Pft.,  and 
fefadd  'fecerit'  Pft.  Subj.,  will  have  a  not  a),  anterior  to  the  weakening  of 
unaccented  vowels  (see  ch.  lii.  §  18).  It  would  have  been  in  class.  Latin,  had 
the  form  survived,  *jtfici,  related  to  pci  aap^pigi  to  p?gi. 

S  46.  8-Freterite.    Examples  of  parallel  Latin  and  Greek  forms  are  dixi. 
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O.  Lat.  del-  (Gk.  ISct^a)  (both  lAt.  dei-  and  Gk.Sct-  may  before  a  oonsonant  repre- 
sent I.-Eur.  dei-,  ch.  iv.  {  45),  rSxi  (Gk.  &pfia),  text  (Gk.  larc^a),  (Hepsi  (Gk.  l«Xc^), 
numsi  (Gk.  i/AUva  for  *ifitvaa),  ussi  (Gk.  «5ffo  for  *€h<T<ja)ypexi  (Gk.  int^Afajv).  The 
substitution  of  -«'  for  -zi  (of  aanxi,  Hnxi,  &c.)  in  mu^dt  from  (i)  mulceoj  (a)  mulgeoy 
fulsi  from  (i)/ttfcio,  {a)fulg€0,parsi  (and peperci)  from  parco,  spar^i  from  spargo,  &c. 
is  due  to  the  preceding  consonants  I,  r  (see  ch.  iv.  §  157).  The  same  Verb  may 
use  as  its  Perfect  both  the  S-formation  and  the  Reduplicated  Perfect :  thus 
parco  has  parsi  SLudpeperci ;  praemordeo  has  prcumordi  and  praemorsi  (Plaut./r. 
ISO  G.)  :  surgo  has  surrexi,  but  in  Livius  Andronicus  often  surregi  (in  the  old 
spelling  suregi ;  Paul.  Fest.  493.  i  Th.  *  su  regit '  et  *  sort  us  *  pro  surrexit,  et 
quasi  possit  fieri  surrectus,  frequenter  posuit  Livius)  ;  the  difference  between 
dl-lexi,  neg-kxi  (cf.  intd-leoci)  and  ds-ligi,  S-ligij  kc.  has  been  explained  by  referring 
the  Perfects  with  x  to  a  lost  Present  *lego  (Gk.  dXiyw,  to  care  for)  ;  Smo^  to  buy 
(cf.  redimoy  cohno),  in  O.  Lat.  to  take  (Paul.  Fest.  53.  a6  Th.  emere,  quod  nunc 
est  mercari,  antiqui  accipiebant  pro  aceipere)  as  in  ad-imo,  to  take  away, 
O.  Lat.  ab-emo  with  the  same  sense  (Paul.  Fest.  4.  11  Th.  'abemito '  significat 
demito  vel  auferto.  '  emere '  enim  antiqui  dicebant  pro  aceipere),  dir-imo, 
ifUgr-imoj  ex'imo  (cf.  M.  Ir.  fo-emaim,  *I  take/  Lith.  imii,  O.  SI.  im§), 
retains  in  these  Compounds  the  Perfect-formation  of  the  Simple  Verb  Smt, 
redimi,  coSmi,  culSmiy  &;c.,  but  in  the  Compounds  como,  demoj  prdmo,  sumoj  in 
which  its  connexion  with  emo  is  obscured,  it  takes  an  S-Preterite,  compsij 
dempsiy  prompsi,  sumpsi  (O.  Lat.  suremit  however  for  sumpsit  is  quoted  by  Paul.  Fest. 
425.  3Th.)  ;  similarly  dmtcio,  a  Compound  of  jdcio,  is  conjugated  inconsistently 
with  its  forgotten  origin  amicui  and  amixi,  arnictunif  amicire  (cf.  amlntum  Supine 
of  ambio,  a  Compound  of  e^o,  but  amb-ttus^  a  going  round,  canvassing,  &c.) ;  why 
ilicio  should  have  as  Perfect  elicui,  but  alltcio,  aUexi  is  not  clear. 

§  47.  Origin  of  the  Perfect  in  -vi  (-ui).  The  v  (u)  of  Perfects  like  ama-vi, 
mmi-ui  has  been  variously  explained  as  a  case-ending  of  a  Verbal  Noun  U-stem 
followed  by  the  Auxiliary  Verb  ei-,  *  to  go,'  as  a  formation  on  the  analogy  of 
Verb-stems  which  end  in  v  (u)  such  as/ov-eo  (ch.  iv.  §  144)  from  the  root  dheghS- 
(/ori  being  regaixied  as  a  Perfect  formed  in  the  same  way  as  fodi  from /odio, 
and  not  in  the  manner  stated  in  §  39.  4)  and  other  even  less  satisfactory 
hypotheses.  A  very  plausible  theory  supposes  I.-Eur.  -wi  to  have  been  the  ending 
of  the  first  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  Perfect  of  roots  ending  in  a  long 
vowel  and  compares  O.  Ind.  ja-jnau  (with  final  unaccented  1  dropped)  with  Lat. 
(gr)ndri  (with  the  middle  i  Sg.  ending  -ai),  O.  Ind.  pa-pr&u  with  Lat.  p{?r1. 
These  O.  Ind.  forms  are  confined  to  the  i  and  3  Sg.  of  the  Perfect  of  roots 
ending  in  a  long  vowel,  e.  g.  da-d&u,  ^  I  have  given/  ^  he  has  given,'  but  da-d^- 
tha,  *  thou  hast  given/  &c.,  so  that  the  original  Latin  paradigm  may  have  been 
pievij  plestiy  plecit,  ftc.  There  is  also  an  explanation  possible  which  connects 
these  Latin  Perfects  with  Oscan  (and  probably  Umbrian)  Perfects  in  -f-  (-ff-), 
such  as  Osc.  aa-mana-ffed  'amandavit'  *  faciendum  curavit,'  aikda-fed 
'  *aequidavit '  *  fines  ad  normam  derexit,'  pruf-fed  ^  probavit,'  fufens  '  fuerunt.' 
This  Oscan  f  has  been  naturally  explained,  like  f  of  Oscan  fu-fans  'erant,' 
Falisc.  kare-fo  'carebo,'  as  representing  I.-Eur.  bh,  seen  in  O.  Ir.  charub 
'amabo'  (quasi  '  *carabo ').  But  Italic  f  may  also  represent  I.-Eur.  dh  (see 
eh.  iv.  §  114),  so  that  these  Oscan  Perfects,  if  separable  from  the  Impft. 
fiifans,  may  contain  an  Auxiliary  Verb  connected  with  the  root  dhd-,  Ho 
put '  (Gk.  riOrffjUf  Lat.  crs-da,  §  a^  and  p.  363).   Latin  v  (ie)  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
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may  represent  dv  (I.-Eur.  dw,  as  in  sudriA,  I.-Enr.  *swftda-)  and  probably  also 
I.-£ur.  dhw),  while  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  I.-Eur.  dw-  is  represented  by 
Latin  &,  e.  g.  &i«  from  I.-Eur.  *dwis  (Gk.  8(f)ir),  so  that  the  v  of  the  Latin  Perfect 
and  the  f  if)  of  the  Oscan  may  both  represent  the  dhw-  of  a  weak  stem  from 
the  root  dh^,  '  to  put,  place/  a  stem  which  appears  in  a  fuller  form  (the 
E-grade  ?  ch.  iy.  §  51)  in  Lat.  crs-duaa,  as  the  numeral  duo  (see  ch.  Yi.  $  59) 
appears  beside  bis.  If  this  explanation,  which  requires  a  good  many  possi- 
biliticsy  be  right,  Oscan  -manaffed  will  correspond  to  Latin  cubart/,  ftc,  Oscan 
pruffed  to  Latin  cubuit,  &c.,  and  the  -as-  of  mesgui,  &c.  will  be  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  final  dental  of  the  Verb-stem  with  the  initial  dental  of  the 
Auxiliary  (see  below  {51). 

In  ciibui  beside  cubavij  crepui  beside  -crepavif  the  u-forms  may  be  referred  to 
the  parallel  Consonant-stems  of  cumbere,  *crepere  (percrepis^  Varro,  Men.  134  B.), 
and  similarly  Idvi  'Jot  *law{)  to  O.  Lat.  latere,  sdnui  to  O.  Lat.  sonere  (cf.  §  92). 
But  Perfects  in  -ui  may  also  come  from  forms  in  which  a  short  vowel' 
preceded  the  Auxiliary  Mhwai,  just  as  Sluo  comes  from  s2dro,  dBnuo  from  di  novo 
(♦n6w6d),  ervum  from  *6r69«o-  (cf.  Gk.  Spofios,  kpifi^vBos)  (see  ch.  iii.  $  24). 

Perfects  in  -Irt  from  Consonantal  Verbs,  such  as  pdivi  from  pHo^  rudivi  from 
rudoj  lacessivi  from  lacessoy  arcessivi  from  arcesso  (and  similarly  quaesivi  for 
*quae88ivi  from  qiuuso^  older  guaeaaOf  used  as  Perf.  of  quaero),  probably  oome 
from  parallel  YO-stems,  *petiOf  *rudio,  *lace88iOf  kc.  (cf.  aaUo  and  soGtb,  Perf. 
saUivif  lino  and  linioy  Perf.  linivi,  ftc.,  §  15). 

.  i  48.  Shortened  forma  of  the  Perfect  in  -vL  Latin  v  was  often  dropped 
when  it  stood  between  two  vowels,  oftenest  between  two  fs,  e.  g.  O.  Lat.  dintu 
for  divlnuSy  obUaci  for  obtivisci,  dttem  for  divUem  (so  dis  for  dives)  (see  ch.  ii.  $  53), 
but  the  dropping  of  u  after  a  consonant  is  not  practised  in  the  same  way 
(ch.  iv.  {71).  The  only  Latin  Perfect  form  without  u  is  the  curious  monerim 
of  Pacuvius,  quoted  as  an  irregular  formation  by  Nonius  (507.  23  M.) 
Trag.  30  R. : 

.  .  .  die  quid  faciam ;  quod  me  monerls  eifectum  dabo, 

and  TVofif.  iia  R.  di  monerint  meliora  ^tque  amentiam  ^uerruncassint  tuam 
(parodied  by  Lucil.  xxvL  35  M.),  which  seems  to  be  a  formation  from  a  stem 
man-  (cf.  Gk.  fU-fiova  ?)  instead  of  the  ordinary  Perfect-stem  monu-y  unless  it 
indicates  a  pronunciation  m6n{w)€rim  like  ab{y]icio  of  the  old  Dramatists 
(ch.  ii.  $  50),  and  possibly  augur ^y)a  in  a  line  of  Accius  (Trag.  624  R)  (quoted 
by  Nonius  488.  2  M.,  who  makes  the  word  auguruj  by  some  regarded  as  a  Neut. 
PI.  like  robora  ;  cf.  0.  Ind.  6jas-  N.,  *'  strength') : 

pr6  certo  arbitr^bor  sortis,  dracla,  adytus,  augura, 

and  prdgen{y)e9n  (?  prdgSntim)  in  a  pentameter  line  of  a  Scipio  epitaph  of  this 
period  (C.  /.  L.  i.  38,  c.  130  b.c.)  : 

progenie  mi  genui :  facta  patris  petiei 

(probably  a  graver's  mistake  for progeniem  genui).  (Pdsisse,  sdpisse aro  shortened 
forms,  not  ofposuisscj  sapuisscj  but  of posivisscj  soptrtsse,  §  39.4).  But  Perfect-forms 

*  Domuij  which  is  usually  explained  domiius).     An  example  of  a  stem  in 

as  Perf.  of  ♦ddm^yo-,  a  Causative  by-  I.-Eur.  -a  is  O.  Ind.  vdmi-mi  (3  Sg. 

form  of  *domayo-  (§  29),  is  by  some  v^mi-ti,  but  also  with  the  Thematic 

referred  to  an  I.-Eur.  stem  ending  in  Vowel,  vama-ti),   the  equivalent  of 

-&  or  -d  (cf.  Gk.  d-dtiftiros  with  Lat.  Lat.  vomo,  -Ire, 
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without  V  were  extremely  common  ;  in  Cicero's  time  tvoase,  judicasae,  ftc.  were 
usual  {Orat.  zlvii.  157  quid  quod  sic  loqui^  ^nosse,  judicasse'  vetant,  *novisse' 
jubentet  *  judicavisse '?  quasi  vero  nesciamus  in  hoc  genere  et  plenum  verbum 
recte  dici  et  imminutum  usitato) ;  and  in  Quintilian's  time  the  forms  audivisse, 
scivissej  conservdvisse  were  scarcely  heard  even  in  public  speaking  [Quint.  L  6. 
17-ai  inhaerent  tamen  ei  (sc.  analogiae)  quidam  molestissima  diligentiae 
perversitate  ut  '  audaciter '  potius  dicant  quam  *  audacter/  licet  omnes 
oratores  aliud  sequantur  .  .  .  his  permittamus  et  ^  audivisse '  et  ^  scivisse  *  et 
*  tribunale  *  et  ^  faciliter '  dicere  .  .  .  sed  abolita  atque  abrogata  retinere 
insolentiae  cujusdam  est  et  frivolae  in  parvis  jactantiae.  multum  enim 
litteratus,  qui  sine  adspiratione  ot  producta  secunda  syllaba  salutarit  ('  avere ' 
est  enim),  et  ^calefacere'  dixerit  potius  quam  quoddicimuset  '  conservavisse/ 
his  adiciat  '  £ace  *  et  '  dice '  et  similia.  recta  est  haec  via  :  quia  negat  ?  sed 
adjacet  et  moUior  et  magis  trita].  Servius,  in  a  note  on  the  form  leniit  in 
Yirg.  Aen,  i.  451,  tells  us  that  the  pronunciation  of  every-day  life  was  leniity  the 
form  with  the  short  penult  being  confined  to  poetry  (sed  hoc  in  metro  ubi 
necessitaa  cogit :  nam  in  prosa  et  naturam  suam  et  accentum  retentat). 

Varro  (Z.  £.  iii.  fr.  p.  148W.)  mentions  amastij  nosii,  abiit  as  the  favourite  forms 
of  his  time ;  and  in  Terence  the  usual  forms  of  Perfects  in  -Svi^  -lii  and  of  mri 
are  the  contracted  (in  Plautus  the  uncontracted,  though  in  the  middle,  not 
the  end,  of  a  line  siriSj  not  slv^isy  is  used),  while  the  uncontracted  forms  of 
Perfects  in  -art  are  used  only  at  the  end  of  a  line  (in  Plautus  equally  with 
the  contracted).  Eo  and  its  compounds  have  even  in  Plautus  usually  the 
form  -ii-  in  Pei*fect  forms,  except  irt,  extvij  amblri,  &c.  All  this  indicates  the 
forms  without  v  to  have  been  phonetic  developments  of  the  others,  and  to 
have  gradually  established  themselves  in  exclusive  use,  the  r  being  dropped 
earliest  and  most  persistently  in  forms  where  it  came  between  two  Ts.  The 
shortened  form  of  -Avitj  if  it  did  not  push  itself  into  literary  usage,  must 
however  have  become,  sooner  or  later,  a  part  of  every-day  pronunciation,  for 
the  Romance  forms  point  to  a  Vulgar  Latin  -aui  for  -aint,  e.  g.  Ital.  compro 
from  a  Vulg.  Lat.  *comp{d)raut.     (On  audity  Ac.  for  audh%  see  ch.  iii.  §  10.  a.) 

The  V  of  the  Perfect  of  verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  v  (u)  was  not  dropped  to 
the  same  extent ;  a  fact  which  may  bo  explained  by  the  different  sound  of  'tiv- 
for  -art?-  in  odveram  (pronounced  *caweram  ?)  and  -dr-  in  amdveram.  But  even 
these  Perfects  when  0,  u  precede  v,  are  contracted  almost  as  readily  as  the 
others  :  e.  g.  dsvdro  for  deiovero  in  the  Praetextata  of  Accius  called  *  Decius  * 
(referring  to  Decius  Mus)  [Trctg,  {Praet)  15  R.] : 

p^trio  exemplo  et  md  dicabo  aique  ^nimam  deuoro  h6stibus ; 

commGratj  Ter.  Phonn,  loi ;  corn?«orun/,  retnossey  Lncr. ;  adjilro  (or  a€(;u^ro  ?),  in 
a  passage  of  the  eleventh  book  of  Ennius'  Annals  (1.  386  M.)  describing  the 
Macedonian  campaign  of  Flamininus  (the  words  are  addressed  by  a  shepherd- 
guide  to  the  Roman  general)  : 

O  Tite,  siquid  ego  adiuro  curamue  leuasso, 
quae  nunc  te  coquit  et  uersat  in  pectore  fixa, 
ecquid  erit  praemi  ? 

and  the  same  form  (3  Sg.)  in  Plant.  Rud.  305  and  Ter.  Phtyrm,  537,  Ac.     Morunf, 

m&ram,  commSruntf  ccmmoram,  conmnosaein,,  &c.  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Augustan 

poets,  e.  g.  Hor.  S.  i.  9.  48 : 

dispeream  ni 

summosses  omnis, 
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^ndju^nt  occurs  in  Cat  alius,  IzvL  i8  : 

non,  ita  me  diui,  uera  gemunt,  iuerint 

(for  other  examples,  see  Neue,  ii'.  533).  The  usage  on  inscriptions  of  the 
3  PL  Pft.  forms  of  curOf  probo  similarly  points  to  the  forms  with  v  being  the 
older  [e.  g.  coraueroni,  C,  I.  L.  i.  73,  ocfurauenait  1419,  coirauerunt  565,  &c.  (once 
coirarufiC),  but  coerarerunt  and  coeraruntj  eurarurU], 

i  49.  Shortened  forms  of  the  Perfect  in  -bL  A  better  case  might  be 
presented  for  the  theory  that  the  shorter  forms  of  Perfects  in  -a  {'Xt)  are 
really  ancient  forms  of  different  origin  from  the  full  forms,  for  dixti,  dixem, 
dixe,  ftc  are  most  found  in  the  early  Dramatists,  though  they  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  Yirgil  and  later  poets.  But  the  explanation  of  this 
fact  is  rather  that  they  were  felt  to  belong  more  or  less  to  colloquial  Latin, 
and  so  were  freely  admitted  into  Comedy  and  Tragedy  (in  both  of  which 
the  every-day  language  of  cultured  society  was  employed),  but  not  so  freely 
into  other  literature.  (Quintilian  ix.  3.  aa  remarks  on  Cicero's  use  of  dixfi 
^excussa  syllaba'  in  the  pro  Caecina,  39.  8a.)  A  thing  that  is  almost  con- 
clusive proof  that  dixem,  &c.  are  not  parallel  forms  to  dixtm,  dixo,  &c  is  that 
these  shortened  forms  are  only  found  with  Verbs  which  form  the  Perfect  in 
-si  (-xt) ;  we  have  no  *cap8em,  answering  to  capsimy  no  *ax€m  answering  to 
axim,  [On  the  wrongness  of  the  readings  subaxet  (for  subaxit)  in  Pacuv.  Trag. 
163  R,  faxet  in  Plant.  Capt.  71a,  accepsti,  Trin.  430,  964,  &c.,  see  Neue,  ii*. 
p.  539,  and  for  examples  of  the  shortened  forms  of  Perfects  in  -si  (-xi),  e.  g. 
vixe  and  vixem  in  Varro  {Mim,  331  B.  non  eos  optime  vixe  qui  diutissime  vixent 
sed  qui  modestissime),  misii,  misse,  scripstij  rescripsti  (Cic.  ad  Ati.  v.  9.  a), 
•sumpstif  -sumpsej  -cestij  -cessenij  -cesse,  duxHj  duxe,  -apexH,  -spexe,  vexiiy  traxe, 
etnunxtif  Ac,  see  Neue,  ii'.  pp.  536  sqq.] 

§  60.  O.  Lat.  Perfects  in  -u(v)i.  Varro  declares  that  in  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  his  time  the  u  of  verbs  like  pluoy  luo  was  short  in  the  Present 
but  long  in  the  Perfect  Indicative,  as  in  the  Perfect  Participle  Passive  of 
similar  verbs  {L,  L,  ix.  104  quidam  reprehendunt,  quod  ^  pluit '  et  '  luit '  dica- 
mus  in  praeterito  et  praesenti  tempore,  cum  analogiae  sui  cujusque  temporis 
verba  debeant  discriminare.  falluntur ;  nam  est  ac  putant  aliter,  quod  in 
praeterltis  u  dicimus  longum  ' pluit,'  *  luit,'  in  praesenti  breve  ' pluit'  'luit ' ; 
ideoque  in  venditionis  lege  fundi  ^  ruta  caesa '  ita  dicimus  ut  u  producamus) 
(but  cf.  dirutus),  Priscian  (i.  504.  aa  H.)  makes  this  pronunciation,  -ut,  in  the 
Perfects  of  Verbs  in  -uo,  a  feature  of  Old  Latin,  and  quotes  Ennius  (^Ann,  135  M) : 

adnuit  sese  mecum  decernere  ferro, 

while  in  another  passage  (i.  503.  14  H.)  he  quotes  pluvisscj  pluvit  with  v  (the 
quantity  of  the  u  is  not  mentioned)  from  Livy. 

Inatitui  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  in  Plaut.  Most.  86  (in  bacchiac  metre, 
a  metre  in  which  the  long  quantity  of  a  vowel  preceding  another  vowel  is 
often  retained) : 

argumentaque  in  pectus  multa  institdi. 

The  commonest  instance  of  -ut  or  -«n  is  in  the  Perfect  of  the  old  verb/tw,  viz. 
fui,  used  as  the  Perfect  of  sunij  as  fnimus  in  the  boast  of  Ennius  on  being 
made  a  Roman  citizen  (^Ann,  431  M.) : 

nos  sumus  Romani  qui  fuimus  ante  Rudini, 
fCiit  (along  with  pro/uit)  in  Plant.  Capt.  555  : 

quibus  insputari  saluti  fl\it  atque  is  pr6fuit, 
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Juerimf  Mil.  1364,  kc^fuissei  in  Ennius  {Ann,  297  M.)  : 

magnam  cum  lassus  diei 
partem  fuisset  de  summis  rebus  regundis. 

We  have  the  spelling  pweit  on  an  epitaph  (C.  I.  L.  i.  1051).    (See  ch.  iv.  §  70.) 

§  51.  Some  Irregular  Perfects.  Besides  the  byforms  in  s  of  the  Perfect 
of  parcoj  'Ugo,  &c.  which  are  found  in  the  older  as  well  as  the  later  literature 
(§  46),  we  have  some  which  are  more  recent  coinages  on  the  type  of  other 
verbs.  Velius  Longus  (74.  4  K.)  speaking  of  sorpsi^  a  byform  of  sorhuiy  says  : 
cum  recens  haec  declinatio  a  sordidi  sermonis  viris  coeperit  (cf.  Caper  94. 
14  K.  non  est ...  *  sorbsi/  sed  sorbui),  and  similarly  describes  terai  (^for  trinn)  as 
a  *  consuetude  nova'  {ahsorpsi  is  used  by  Lucan^  iv.  100).  The  Perfect  vulsi^ 
for  vellij  seems  also  to  belong  to  this  class  of  later  coinages  {amdsit  in  Lucan, 
V.  594;  cf.  Neue,  ii*.  503),  and  -cdnui  of  concinui  (Ov.,  Tibull.),  occanui  (Sail.), 
incinui  (Varro),  &c.  may  be  a  remodelling  of  a  Perfect  with  lost  Reduplication 
-dni  {con-dni,  oc-cini,  in-cint)  after  the  pattern  of  sunuiy  con&mui,  &c.  Messui 
(found  in  the  older  writers)  is  generally  regarded  as  due  to  a  similar 
addition  of  the  ending  -ui  to  an  already  existing  Perfect  *messi,  and  also 
nexui  (with  rtexi\  jiejui  (with  pcari),  although,  if  the  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  V-perfect  stated  in  $  47  be  correct,  the  sibilant  might  be  referred  to  the 
influence  of  the  dental  in  the  auxiliary  *dhwai  (cf.  usus  for  *ut-tu8,  *oit-to-, 
fiiaus  for  *fud'tuSy  &c.,  ch.  iv.  §  95.  p.  281).  In  late  inscriptions  we  have  e.g. 
reguit  (C.  I.  L.  v.  923,  from  Aquileia  :  septimae  qui  cohortis  centuriam  reguit, 
a  pentameter  line),  convertuit  (viii.  2532  D  b  i)  ;  Apuleius  uses  conterui  (see 
Georges  Lex  Wort/,  s.  v.).  On  Heteroclite  Perfects  like  /m«,  Perfect  of  sum,  tuli 
folder  tetfdi)  of fSro,  see  §  97. 

In  Vulgar  Latin,  as  reflected  in  the  Romance  languages,  the  ending  -ui 
encroached  still  more.  Cognovit  became  cognovuit  (Ital.  conobbe),  movit  became 
movuit  (ItAh  mowe),  cecidit  was  replaced  by  caduit  (Ital.  cadde),  stetit  by  stetuit 
(Ital.  stette),  venit  by  venuit  (Ital.  venne),  &c.  [cf.  §  92  on  the  Vulg.  Lat. 
P.  P.  P.  in  -atusj  e.g.  cadutusy  fallen  (Ital.  caduto)].  The  ending  -si  also 
extended  its  sphere,  respondit  passing  to  responsit  (Ital.  rispose),  prendit  to 
pre{n)8it  (Ital.  prese),  cucwrrit  to  cursit  (Ital.  corse),  &c.  (See  Meyer-Liibke, 
Bom.  Qramm.  ii.  pp.  297  sqq.) 

§  62.  E.  FIui>erfeot.  The  Pluperfect-stem  is  formed  by 
adding  to  the  Perfect-stem  an  S-suffix,  probably  a  Preterite 
of  the  Substantive  Verb  es-,  as  the  Imperfect  in  -baniy  e.  g. 
dmd-bamy  uses  a  Preterite  of  the  Verb  bheu-.  The  -eram,  -erd^, 
-erat  of  dmav-eram,  meru-eram^  replev-eram^  dix-eram^  vld-^raw, 
p^jylg^eram,  audiv-eram  is  most  naturally  referred  to  the  Im- 
perfect of  sum,  though  videram  has  been,  with  the  O.  Ind. 
d-vedi|-am,  analyzed  into  a  Noun-stem  in  -is  (cf.  vidis-sem)  as 
Gk.  fjbea  into  a  Noun-stem  in  -es  (see  §  3).  The  -w-  of  the 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive  dmdvissem,  mdfiuissemy  vtdMsem^  audlvUsem 
must,  if  the  old  view  be  correct  which  sees  in  these  forms  an 
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Auxiliary  e^sein  appended  to  the  Perfect-stem,  be  a  change  of 
'69'  to  the  I-vocalism  of  the  Perfect,  just  as  the  a  of  Gk. 
h€i^&Tia,  &c.  is  due  to  the  apprehension  of  a  as  the  appropriate 
vowel  of  the  Aorist  Tense. 

§  68.  F.  Future-Perfect.  The  Future-Perfect  adds  to  the 
Perfect-stem  -ero^  -eris,  -irit,  &c.  (3  PL  -erunt)^  which  seems  to 
be  nothing  else  than  the  Future  (in  form  a  Subjunctive,  §  55) 
of  9UM^  appended  as  an  Auxiliary  Verb,  though  those  who 
explain  the  -^r-  of  vvlSram  as  I.-Eur.  -is-,  the  suffix  of  a  Noun- 
stem,  see  the  same  -is-  in  vid-ero  (of.  O.  Ind.  vedisam)  (see  3). 
Scansions  YikQ/ecerimus  (CatuU.  v.  10),  i  PI.  oi  fecero^  are  due 
to  the  confusion  of  the  Future-Perfect  forms  with  Perfect 
Subjunctive  forms  (see  Neue,  ii^.  p.  510) ;  aderinf  is  similarly 
used  for  dfUrmif  throughout  the  Lex  Col.  Jul.  Genetivae 
Urbanorum  of  44  b.  c.  {Eph,  Epigr.  ii.  p.  122).  The  use  of  the 
Fut.  Perf.  in  the  Republican  Dramatists  in  sentences  like  mox 
ivero,  where  it  hardly  differs  from  the  Future,  suggests  that  in 
its  original  usage  the  Tense  was  more  of  a  Future  than  of 
a  Future  Perfect  (see  A.  L.  Z.  iv.  594). 

In  the  Umbro-Oscan  languages  we  have  a  suffix  -us-  (Umbro- 
Oscan  u  may  represent  I.-Eur.  0  as  well  as  I.-£ur.  u),  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  termination  of  the  Perfect  Participle.  Thus 
Osc.  fefacmt  *  f ecerit '  will  be  like  Gk.  S^dpaxtts  ia-ofMi,  Umbr. 
fakurent  like  hfbpaxor^s  iaovrai.  (On  the  Umbro-Oscan  Perfect 
Participle  in  -us,  see  §  89.) 

§  64.  Q.  Tenses  formed  with  Auxiliary  Verbs.  We  have  seen 
that  the  suffix  used  to  form  the  Imperfect  Tense  of  all  Verbs. 
-bet-,  and  the  suffix  used  for  the  Future  of  Vowel  Verbs,  -W- 
(-ie-),  are  nothing  but  parts  of  the  Auxiliary  Verb  bheu-  (Lat. 
fui),  that  the  S-suffixes  of  the  Pluperfect  and  Future-Perfect 
Indicative,  and  of  the  Imperfect,  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Sub- 
junctive are  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  Auxiliary  es-  (Lat. 
4tum)i  and  we  have  seen  the  possibility  of  a  similar  explanation 
of  the  V-suffix  of  the  Perfect  Tense  as  a  form  of  the  root  dhe-, 
*  to  set,  put/  used  as  an  Auxiliary  Verb.  These  theories  receive 
a  sanction  from  the  proneness  of  the  Latin  and  other  Italic 
languages   for   Periphrastic   Tense-forms.     Not   only   was    the 
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Italic  Perfect  Indicative  Passive  a  form  of  this  kind  [Lat. 
dmdtus  sum,  (i)  I  was  loved,  (a)  I  am  in  a  state  of  being  loved, 
amatus  fu%  I  was  in  a  state  of  being  loved,  Osc.  pruftu-set 
*  probata  sunt,'  teremnatust  *  terminatns  est,*  Umbr.  screhto  est 
*scriptmn  est'  (the  Auxiliary  is  joined  in  writing  with  the 
Participle  in  frosetomest)\  and  other  Tenses  of  the  Passive 
(Pluperfect,  Lat.  aniatns  ^ram,  amaius  fiiSram,  Future-Perfect 
amatus  ^0,  amatus  fuero,  Perfect  Subjunctive  amatus  sim,  amatus 
fuMm,  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  amatus  essem,  amatvs  fuisaem), 
but  we  have  many  other  examples  of  Periphrastic  formation. 
The  3  PI.  Pass,  ending  -mini,  e.  g.  fSrimini,  is  explained  (§81) 
as  the  ending  of  a  Pres.  Part.  Pass.  (Gk.  <f>€p6iJ.€voi)  with 
suppression  of  estis,  just  as  esse  is  commonly  suppressed  in  the 
Fut.  Inf.  dicturus,  -a,  -urn  (esse)  (§  86).  Osc.  manafum  *  mando,' 
if  it  correspond  to  'mandans  sum,'  is  another  example,  showing 
a  Pres.  Part,  with  the  Substantive  Verb  (cf.  C.LL,  i.  196 
senatuosque  sententiam  utei  scientes  esetis).  The  Auxiliary  eo 
appears  in  the  Latin  Fut.  Inf.  Peas.,  e.  g.  datum  (i  Sup.)  in 
(§  87),  the  Auxiliary  hdbeo  in  such  phrases  as  missum  haheo  for 
mlsi  or  dimisi  (e.  g.  Plant.  Pseud,  602  ilia  omnia  missa  habeo, 
quae  ante  agere  occepi),  the  Auxiliary  DHE-  (reddo,  doyfacio,  &c.) 
in  phrases  like  missum  facio  for  mitto  or  dimitto  (e.  g.  Plant. 
Amj)k.  1 145),  perfectum  red  do  for  perficio  (e.g.  Plant.  Asin,  122), 
factum  dabo  for  faciam  (e.  g.  Ter.  Eun,  21 2).  In  the  Romance 
languages  these  expressions  have  supplanted  many  of  the  Latin 
tenses;  e.g.  cantare  habeo  (Fr.  chanter-ai,  Ital.  canter-b,  with 
kabeOy  iabeSy  &c.,  reduced  to  Aayo^  Aas,  iat,  haunt,  &c.)  has  sup- 
planted cantabo^  &c.,  so  that  the  Latin  Future  survives  in  Romance 
only  in  a  few  isolated  forms,  Ital.  fia,  O.  Fr.  ier  from  Lat.^ain, 
ero ;  we  find  a  Periphrastic  Perfect  consisting  of  the  Perf .  Part. 
Pass,  with  suffi,  sto  (Intrans.)  or  with  habeo,  teneo  (Trans.) ;  and 
for  the  Passive  the  same  Participle  with  sum,fo,  venio,  &c.  (See 
Meyer-Liibke,  Bom.  Gram.  ii.  pp.  138  sqq.) 

§  66.  III.  THE  MOODS.  A.  Sutjiinctiye.  (Relics  of  the 
I.-Eur.  Optative  Mood  in  Latin.)  The  I.-Eur.  Subjunctive  had 
the  functions  of  a  Future  (cf.  Horn.  If,  i.  262  oi  yip  ttod  rolovi  Ibov 
iivipas  oibk  Idcafxai),  as  well  as  of  a  true  Subjunctive ;  it  had 
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also  Imperatival  functions,  and  in  O.  Ind.  while  Subjunctive 
forms  are  frequent  in  the  oldest  literature,  the  Vedas,  they 
survive  in  classical  '  Sanscrit '  only  in  Imperatival  use,  e.  g.  i  Sg. 
Imper.  bhar-a-ni,  *  let  me  carry/  To  the  unweakened  stem 
(£-grade)  was  appended  in  the  Athematic  Conjugation  the  short 
vowels  S  and  6,  followed  by  either  the  Primary  or  the  Secondary 
Person-endings  (§  6^):  e.g.  from  the  Athematic  Verb  es-,  *to 
be,'  we  have  3  Sg.  Subj.  *es-e-t(i)  (O.  Ind.  dsat(i) ).  In  Greek 
these  athematic  Subjunctive  forms  are  still  seen  in  Homer  (e.  g. 
^rjaofitVy  r€ia-€r€),  and  later  in  a  few  so-called  Futures  like  ^d-o-/xai 
from  the  Athematic  Verb  ed-,  *  to  eat,'  as  in  Latin  we  have  ^ro, 
erit  3  Sg.  similarly  retained  as  a  Future  Tense.  But  in  Greek, 
as  in  Latin,  the  athematic  forms  have  been  almost  wholly 
supplanted  by  the  thematic  forms,  which  show  a  long  vowel, 
sometimes  a,  as  in  the  Italic,  Celtic  and  other  languages, 
sometimes  e  (which  in  Greek  varies  with  6,  e.  g.  ^cp-Ty-re,  <^p- 
<a'fjL€v,  like  athematic  €-0  in  T€la'-€T€y  ^rjc-o^fjitv),  as  in  the  Italic 
and  Greek  languages ;  and  this  process  must  have  begun  very 
early,  for  thematic  Subjunctive  forms  of  verbs  belonging  to  the 
Athematic  Conjugation  appear  in  many  instances  to  have  been 
I.-Eur.  forms.  Thus  *ed-a-,  *ed-e-  must  have  been  an  I.-Eur. 
Subjunctive  stem  of  ed-,  *  to  eat,'  for  we  find  in  Lat.  edd-mu^^ 
edd'tis^  in  Greek  Iboa-fitv,  ftry-Te,  and  in  O.  Ind.  &da-n  3  PL 
(O.  Ind.  a  may  represent  I.-Eur.  a,  e,  6);  *es-e-  from  es-, 
'  to  be,'  appears  in  Gk.  ^ry-re,  i<a'fi€v  (cf .  O.  Ind.  isa-t  3  Sg., 
asa-tha  2  PL)  j  ^^^  ey-a-  from  ei-,  *  to  go,  in  Lat,  ed-s,  ed-tU 
(cf .  O.  Ind.  aya-s  %  Sg.,  aya-t  3  Sg.).  The  discarded  athematic 
forms  are  supposed  to  have  been  utilized  in  Greek  as  Futures 
[the  Future  in  -cro-  (-tre-)]  ;  thus  Att.  re^co/xev,  reto-ere,  hfC^ofx^v, 
b€l(€T€,  TifiYJ<royL€v,  rifAT^o-cTe,  &c.  will  not  be  of  the  same  class 
as  the  ordinary  I.-Eur.  Future  in  -syo-,  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  dek-sya-mi 
corresponding  to  Gk.  detf  a>,  Lith.  bu-siu  to  Gk.  ^vo-o),  but  will  be 
Subjunctives  of  S-Aorists  ;  and  Latin  Futures  in  -so-,  like  diwo, 
faxoy  &;c.,  have  been  referred  to  the  same  source.  (On  this 
theory,  see  §  3.) 

In  Latin  the  a-forms  were  not  used  for  the  first  Con- 
jugation, probably  because  a  Subjunctive  like  *amay-a-8(i)  2  Sg. 
must  have  become  amds,  and  so  been  merged  in  the  Indicative 
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2  Sg.  amds.  The  E-forms  only  were  used  for  this  Conjugation 
in  Latin,  e.  g.  a7nes  from  *amay-e-8(i)  (ef.  Osc.  devaid  *  juret,' 
tmlait  '  eenseat/  sakahiter  *  sacretur ' ;  Oscan  i,  in  the  Latin 
alphabet  /,  represents  I.-Eur.  e,  e.  g.  ligato-  *  legatus/  zicolo-  M. 
*  diecula '),  but  in  Umbrian  we  have  A-forms  in  kuraia  ^  euret,' 
etaians  '  itent.'  Similarly  the  E-forms  were  not  used  for  the 
second  Conjugation  in  Latin,  to  avoid  confusion  between  *widey- 
e-s(i),  ^vides  2  Sg.  Subj.,  and  vides  2  Sg.  Ind.,  only  the  A-forms 
being  allowed,  e.  g.  *widey-a-s(i),  videds.  But  in  the  other 
Conjugations  the  A-  and  E-forms  probably  existed  side  by  side, 
until  the  latter  were  appropriated  for  the  Future  functions 
(see  §.  36),  e.  g.  ferds  2  Sg.  Subj.  from  *bher-a-s(i),  feres  2  Sg. 
Fut.  from  *bher-e-s(i),/fler2Vi^  3  Sg.  Subj.  (Osc.  fakiiad,  Volsc. 
fayia,  Umbr.  fayia),  faciei  3  Sg.  Fut.  These  A-  and  E-Sub- 
junctives  show  in  Umbro- Oscan  the  Secondary  Person-endings 
(-d  in  3  Sg.,  -ns  in  3  PI.). 

The  Optative  must  have  entered  into  competition  with  the 
Subjunctive  at  an  early  time,  for  it  has  almost  entirely  ousted 
the  Subjunctive  forms  in  the  Teutonic  and  Balto-Slavic  families 
of  languages,  and  in  Latin  we  see  the  struggle  still  going  on 
between  the  Optative-forms  edl-mus^  edt-tis,  and  the  Subjunctive- 
forms  edd-muSy  edd-th  from  the  root  ed-,  ^  to  eat/  while  in  the 
case  of  the  root  es-,  *to  be,'  the  Optative  H-mnSy  sl-tU  have 
driven  out  of  the  field  the  proper  athematic  Subjunctive  forms 
en-muSy  erl-tis  (from  *eso-,  *ese-),  which  have  been  relegated  to 
the  Future  function,  as  an  *(e)se'?nu8,  *(e)se'tis  may  lurk  in  the 
Imperfect  Subjunctive  ending  (see  §  34). 

The  I.-Eur.  Optative  had  in  the  Athematic  Conjugation  the 
weak  grade  of  stem,  with  a  suffix  which  was  in  the  Singular 
Active  -ye-  (-lye-)  and  elsewhere  -1-,  and  with  the  Secondary 
person-endings.  Thus  from  the  root  es-,  the  I.-Eur.  Optative 
forms  were :  2  Sg.  *sye-s  (O.  Ind.  sya-s)  or  stye-s  (O.  Ind. 
s-tya-s,  O.  Lat.  s^es),  2  PI.  *s-i-tS  (cf.  Lat.  s-i-lis).  In  the 
Thematic  Conjugation  the  suffix  was  -oi-  in  Singular  and 
Plural  alike,  e.  g.  from  the  root  bher-,  to  carry,  2  Sg.  *bher-oi-s 
(Gk.  <f>4p'0i,s),  2  PI.  *bher-oi-te  (Gk.  ^ep-oi-re).  I.-Eur.  oi  of 
the  Thematic  Optative  would  in  the  unaccented  syllable  in 
Latin  become  -e/-,  then  -<-  (ch.  iii.  §  18),  and  L-Eur.  -ye-  (-lye-) 

l1 
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of  the  Sin^lar  Active  .of  the  Athematic  Optative  has  been 
mostly  replaced  by  -i-,  the  weak  form  of  the  suffix  (e.  g.  class,  sim 
for  O.  Lat.  siem,  like  »imus^  sifis),  so  that  a  Latin  Optative  form 
like  edu  might  equally  well  represent  an  I.-Eur.  athematic 
*Sd-i-s  (with  E-grade  of  stem  and  with  I  transferred  to  the 
Singular  from  the  Plural,  as  -ye-  is  transferred  to  the  Plural 
from  the  Singular  in  Gk.  o-Td-fTj-ftev,  a  byform  of  orai/mfr),  and 
an  I.-Eur.  thematic  *ed-oi-s.  The  probability  however  is  that 
the  Optative  was  confined  to  the  Athematic  Conjugation  in 
Latin,  and  represents  in  every  case  I.-Eur.  -ye-,  -i-.  Again, 
it  would  be  possible  to  argue  that  sld8,  stemns,  &c.  were 
representatives  of  L-Eur.  *stJl-ye-  (Gk.  ard'irjs,  ard-Cri'fiev),  and 
not  examples  of  E- Subjunctives.  The  resolution  of  these  doubt« 
must  come  from  the  Umbro-Oscan  languages,  of  which  the 
remains  hitherto  discovered  offer  too  scanty  material  to  enable  us 
to  separate  with  certainty  Latin  thematic  and  athematic  Optatives, 
and  Latin  Subjunctives  in  -e-.  The  use  of  the  weak  grade  of 
the  suffix  -ye-  in  the  Singular  of  the  Optative  of  es-  appears  in 
these  languages  too,  e.  g.  Umbr.  */  *  sis,'  si  *  sit,  like  sin^  '  sint,' 
Marruc.  -si  *  sis '  or  *  sit,'  and  has  been  referred  to  an  Italic 
weakening  of  unaccented  ye  to  i.  How  far  it  is  possible  to 
assign  an  Optative  force  to  forms  like  creduim  in  the  older 
literature,  and  a  Subjunctive  force  to  forms  like  crediMim  is 
doubtful.  The  Optative  origin  of  the  old  foi^ns  in  ~(s)sim  comes 
out  clearly  in  their  use  in  prayers  (e.g.  Juppiter  prohibessis 
scelus,  di  mactassint,  and  the  formula  of  the  ancient  Augural 
prayer :  bene  sponsis  beneque  uolueris ;  see  §  5),  but  in 
process  of  time  all  distinctions  between  Optatives  in  -im.  Sub- 
junctives in  -am  and  Subjunctives  (possibly  Optatives)  in  -em 
came  to  be  effaced. 


$  56.  Some  O.  Lat.  BubJ.  and  Opt.  formB.  In  one  of  the  oldest  Latin 
inscriptions  preserved,  the  Dvenos  inscription,  we  have  an  A-Subjunctive 
mitat  'mittat*  used  as  a  Future,  with  the  Optative  of  the  root  es-,  sied  ^sit,' 
used  in  the  true  Optative  sense :  qoi  med  mitat,  nei  ted  endo  cosmis  uirco 
sied  *  qui  me  mittet,  ne  erga  te  comis  Virgo  sit '  {asted  on  the  same  inscr. 
is  variously  interpreted  as  '  adstet '  and  as  *  ast ' ;  see  ch.  z.  $  5).  »St«m,  s>Vs, 
siet  (on  sientj  see  %  73 ;  *sietnufi,  *sieti8  have  not  found  their  way  into  Latin 
as  syima,  syata  hare  into  O.  Ind.),  possienij  &c.  are  by  Terence  used  almost 
only  at  the  end  of  a  line  or  hemistich,  i.  e.  through  metrical  necessity,  but 
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sieniy  siet  are  almost  inrariably  used  in  old  laws  (e.  g.  C.  I.  L.  i.  196.  30 ;  197. 
91  ;  198  passim  ;  199.  6  ;  200  passim),  and  Cicero  {Orat.  xlvii.  157)  says,  ^  siet ' 
plenum  est,  ^  sit '  imminutum :  licet  utare  utroque.  [For  statistics,  see 
Zander,  Vers.  Jtal,  p.  cxx,  who  makes  -I-  of  sit^  &c.  not  the  I.-Eur.  1  of  the 
Plural,  but  a  Latin  weakening  of  -ie-  as  in  CorneR  Voc.  for  Comelt^  (?  cli.  vi. 
$  31)].  Besides  the  class.  Lat.  *  Subjunctives  *  (Optatives)  in  -imj  stm,  Sdim, 
vSlim  (in  Plant,  velis  and  vis  are  used  as  the  metre  requires,  without  difference 
of  meaning),  with  its  Compounds  nBlim  and  mdlim  (on  no2t,  see  §  58),  we  find 
an  O.  Lat.  Optative  duim.  It  comes  from  duoj  a  bystem  both  of  do,  to  give 
(root  do-)  and  of  -do,  to  put  (root  dhe-  of  rt'-^-fu,  ftc),  e.  g.  duitur  (v.  1.  ardu- 
uitur)  XII  Tab.  x.  7,  interduo,  Plant.  Jr,  inc.  2  G.  ciccum  non  interduo,  cowcredwo, 
AiU.  585,  cancreduij  Perf,  Cos.  479.  We  have  in  Plautus  the  Optative  forms 
dmm,  perduim,  especially  in  prayers  and  execrations  (e.  g.  Most,  668  di  istum 
perduint),  interduim  (e.  g.  Rud,  580  ciccum  non  interduim),  creduim  (in  phrases 
like  Amjih,  673  si  situlam  c^pero,  Nunquam  mihi  diuini  quicquam  cr^duis 
post  hunc  diem,  ^  may  you  never  trust  me  again '),  as  also  the  A-Subjunctive 
forms  creduam  e.  g.  Bacch,  504  nam  mihi  diuini  numquam  quisquam  cr^uat, 
Ni  ego,  &c.),  and  accreduam  {Asin,  854  neque  diuini  n^ue  mi  humani  p6sthac 
quicquam  adcr^duas  ...  si,  &c.),  while  an  ^-Subjunctive  form  (in  Future 
sense  ?)  is  quoted  by  Paul.  Fest.  ao.  aa  Th.  adduesj  addideris  (cf.  ib.  47.  6  Th. 
duis  .  .  .  pro  dederis).  We  have  in  Conditional  use,  e.  g.  duit  in  a  Law  of  Numa 
(ap.  Paul.  Fest.  378.  9  Th.)  si  qui  hominem  liberum  dolo  sciens  morti  duit, 
paricidas  esto ;  adduit  in  a  Plebiscitum  de  Ponderibus  Publicis  (ap.  Fest. 
Saa.  II  Th.)  siquis  .  .  .  faxit  iussitue  .  .  .  dolumue  adduit,  &c.  Festus  also 
quotes  an  old  form  produit  which  he  explains  by  '  porro  dederit  *  (384.  16  Th.). 
Duim  was  the  form  appropriate  to  Early  Latin  prayers,  as  in  the  prayer  at 
the  ^  agri  lustratio,'  preserved  by  Cato  {R.  R.  cxli.  3)  :  pastores  pecuaque  salua 
seruassis  duisque  bonam  salutem  ualetudinemque  mihi  domo  familiaeque 
nostras;  it  is  used  even  in  Tiberius'  letter  to  the  Senate  (Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  38).  There  are  also  uncertain  traces  of  Optative  forms  from  other  verbs, 
such  as  coquint,  the  reading  of  the  Palatine  MSS.  in  Plant.  Pseud,  819  (but 
cocunt  in  the  A.mbrosian  Palimpsest),  temperini,  the  reading  of  the  same  family 
of  MSS.  in  True,  60,  a  line  for  which  the  evidence  of  the  Palimpsest  is  not 
available  (other  examples,  see  in  Neue,  ii'.  44a  :  caring  of  the  Palatine  MSS.  in 
Most,  858  is  carmt  in  the  Palimpsest,  and  the  corrupt  reading  of  the  Palatine 
MSS.  in  Men.  984  a,  where  this  line  of  the  MosteHaria  is  wrongly  inserted, 
adpareni  for  cidpa  carentj  shows  carent  to  be  the  right  form  ;  rerberii  of  the  law 
of  the  XII  Tables,  ap.  Fest.  390.  15  Th. :  si  parentem  puer  uerberit,  ast  olle 
plorassit,  is  a  corruption  due  to  the  fact  that  the  words  were  wrongly  divided 
in  the  archetype  rerberetas  ioUe,  and  the  fii'st  word,  being  mistaken  for  a  fre- 
quentative Verb,  was  changed  to  v^nrberiias). 

An  0.  Lat.  A-Subjunctive  isfuam  used  in  the  sense  oi  fiam^  e.g.  Bacch,  156, 
in  the  amusing  conversation  between  young  Pistoclerus  and  his  ^paeda- 
gogus '  Lydus : 

PiST.    fiam,  ut  ego  opinor  Hercules,  tu  autem  Linus. 
Lyd.     pol  m^tuo  magis,  ne  Phoenix  tuis  factis  fuam, 
teque  dd  patrem  esse  mdrtuom  renuntiem, 

sometimes  merely  in  the  sense  of  Attn,  e.  g.  Virg.  A.  x.  108  : 

Tros  Rutulusve  fuat  nullo  discrimine  habebo. 
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The  equivalent  of forsitan  (which  is  not  used  by  Plautus,  and  only  seldom,  if 
ever,  by  Terence,  eh.  ix.  §  5)  is  in  Plautus  forsfuai  an,  e.  g.  Psetid,  432  : 

fors  fuat  an  istaec  dicta  sint  mendacia. 

(Cf.  Ter.  Hec.  610  fors  fuat  pol !  *  heaven  grant  it  may  I ') 
Nonius  (478.  96  M.)  quotes  rolam  for  velim  from  Lucil.  (xxviii.  15  M.)  : 

eid61a  atque  atomus  uinoere  Epicuri  uolam, 

and  Plaut.  Asin.  109  siquid  te  uolam,  Ubi  eris  ?  ;  but  in  the  becond  at  least 
of  these  passages  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  Future  sense. 

§  67.  B.  Imperatiye.  In  the  2  Sg.  Act.  of  the  Present  Im- 
perative the  bare  stem  of  the  Verb  is  used,  e.  g.  Athematic  *ei, 
from  the  root  ei-,  '  to  go  ^  (Gk.  If-ci,  Lat.  ex-i  from  *ex^l\ 
Thematic  *bhere,  from  the  root  bher-,  '  to  carry '  (O.  Ind.  bhdra. 
Arm.  ber,  Gk.  4^ip€,  O.  Ir.  beir,  Goth,  bair;  Lat.  age).  But 
a  particle  was  often  added :  the  particle  -dhi  to  the  2  Sg.  in  the 
Athematic  Conjugation  (e.g.  O.  Ind.  i-hi,  Gk.  UQi;  O.  Ind. 
vid-dhi,  Gk.  ItrBi  ior^Fih-di,  O.  Lith.  veiz-di,  O.  SI.  viz-dl);  the 
particle  -ki  or  -ie  in  Lithuanian,  e.  g.  ei-k,  *  go/  du-k,  *  give,'  bu-k, 
*  be';  the  particle -u  (cf.  O.  Ind.  so  for  *sou,  Gk.  o5-to9  for  *<rou- 
Tos)  in  Sanscrit  to  the  3  Sg.  and  PI.,  e.  g.  bhfiratu,  bhdrantu ; 
the  pai'ticle  -tod  to  various  persons  both  in  the  Athematic  and 
Thematic  Conjugations  [e.  g.  O.  Ind.  vit-tat  2  Sg. ;  Gk.  laTm  for 
*f  ir-Ta)5  3  Sg.  ;  Gk.  €o--T(i)(ft),  Lat.  es-td^A)].  In  Latin  the  2 
Sg.  Imper.  in  'td{(l)  is  called  the  Future  Imperative,  because  it 
expresses  a  command,  not  for  immediate  performance,  but  for 
performance  after  something  shall  have  happened  (e.  g.  Plaut. 
Merc,  'j']Q  eras  petito,  dabitur;  nunc  abi;  Hor.  C,  iii.  I4«  23 
si  per  invisum  mora  janitorem  Fiet,  abito),  and  the  same  sense 
is  attached  to  the  O.  Ind.  2  Sg.  Imper.  in  -tat  (see  Delbriick, 
Altind,  Syntax,  p.  363),  so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
particle  -tod  is  nothing  but  the  Abl.  Sg.  of  the  Demonstrative 
Pronoun-stem  to-  (ch.  vii.  §  13.  i),  and  means  *  from  this,^  *  there- 
upon.' It  is  also  found  with  the  3  Sg.  Dual  and  Plur.,  and 
perhaps  took  with  it  originally  the  weak  grade  of  the  Verb- 
stem  (e.  g.  Gk.  i-tw  3  Sg.,  ^/m-i/^-ro)  3  Sg.,  O.  Ind.  kr-nii-tat 
2  Sg.,  *  do  thou ' ;  but  not  in  Latin  Uo^  Umbr.  etu,  eetu,  for 
*ei-t6d).  In  the  3  PI.  it  is  added  to  what  is  called  the  *  Injunc- 
tive' 3  PL,  viz.  a  form  resembling  an  augmentless  Imperfect 
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(I.-Eur.  *bheront  like  Impft.  *e-bheront),  e.g.  Gk.  <t>fp6vT<a  for 
*<f)€povT-T<M)b,  Lat.  ferunto  for  ^feronUtod,  For  the  i  Sg.  and 
Plur.  the  Subjunctive  was  used,  e.  g.  Lat.  feram,  ferdmus.  In 
the  2  PI.  we  have  the  '  Injunctive '  form  (e  g.  *bherSte,  O.  Ind. 
bh&rata,  Gk.  <f>€p€T€,  O.  Ir.  bend,  Goth,  bairi]? ;  Lat.  (i^Ue  from 
^agete),  beside  which  we  find  in  Latin  a  *  Future '  form  with 
"tote^  e.g.  estofe,  apparently  the  addition  of  the  2  Plur.  suffix  4^ 
(§  72)  to  the  2  Sg.  *  Future '  Imperative  (e.g.  esto.) 

In  the  Latin  Passive,  the  Injunctive  form  in  -so  (e.  g.  I.-Eur. 
*bhere-s5,  Zend  bara-raha,  Gk.  <t>4p€0y  contr.  <f)4pov,  i'<f>ip€o,  contr. 
i'll-ipov)  is  used,  e.  g.  age-re  for  *age-sd  (see  ch.  iii.  §  38),  in  the 
2  Sg.,  and  in  the  2  PI.  the  old  Passive  Infinitive  ^  (Dat.  Sg.  of 
a  MEN-stem),  e.  g.  agt-mhii  for  *age-menai  (Hom.  Gk.  iyi- 
pL^vai),  da^mini  (O.  Ind.  da-mane  Inf.,  Hom.  Gk.  Jo-fterat);  in 
the  2  Sg.  *  Future '  Imper.  and  in  the  other  persons  the  final  d 
of  'tod  is  changed  to  -r,  e.  g.  agUor,  dator^  agunfor  (cf .  Umbr. 
emantur,  emantu,  tursiandu),  A  byform  for  the  2y  3  Sg.  is  in 
-fnlno^  e.g.  prae-fdmino^  formed  apparently  by  Anal,  of  2  PI. 
-mini.  There  is  no  Perfect  Imper.  in  Latin,  though  mSmtni^ 
a  Perfect  used  for  a  Present,  has  memento  for  ^memenf-tod 
(Gk.  fi€iJLiT<a  for  *fi€/Ltw-ra)6).  Meynento^  like  other  2  Sg.  Impera- 
tives in  'to^  expresses  a  command  that  usually  has  reference  to 
the  future,  a  reference  naturally  suggested  by  the  command 
*  remember.' 

§  68.  Other  examples  of  2  8g.  Imper.  with  bare  stem,  (i)  Athematic : 
like  athematic  Ind.  itn-ple-Sy  vidi-s^  cttrd-s,  /ni-s  are  Imper.  im-pUf  vids  (Lith. 
pa-vyd^-k),  curd,  flnl,  ftc  Fer,  vd,  es  (from  sum)  are  then  likely  to  be  athe- 
matic too,  since  their  Ind.  is  athematic  (e.  g.  3  Sg.  fer-tj  nd-t,  es-t;  see  $  9). 
Fer  cannot  be  an  Injunctire  form  *fifr-s  (like  ter  for  ♦fer-«  from  I.-Eur.  *tri-s, 
ch.  vi.  $  61),  if,  as  is  probable,  it  is  in  Plautus  a  thoroughly  short  syllable, 
capable  of  acting  as  a  brevis  brevians  (see  ch.  iiL  $  49),  in  Cure.  945  auf(§r 
istaec  quaeso,  whereas  ter  is  a  long  syllable  in  Plautus.  e.  g.  Bacch.  1 197.  In 
Mil.  1343  however  one  family  of  MSS.  reads :  fer  aequo  animo,  the  evidence 
of  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  being  unfortunately  wanting^  a  reading  which 
may  easily  be  changed  to  f^r  animo  aequo  (as  Cure,  945,  for  which  there  is 
similar  MS.  eyidenoe,  is  changed  by  some  editors  to  aufer  quaeso  istaec).    The 

^  Or  the  Plural  of  the  old   Pres.  ellipse  of  estia  (§  89).      The  Inf.  is 

Part.  Passive,  agimini  for  *ago-menoi  used  for  the  Imper.  in  Italian   &c. 

(Gk.  dy6'fUvoi)y  with  ellipse  of  este,  as  in  phrases  like  non  pnrlare  ^  do  not 

9  PL  Ind.  a^mini  for  the  same,  with  speak.' 
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small  number  of  lines  with  decisive  evidence  on  the  quantity  offer  in  Plautus 
makes  it  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty.  Fer  is  short  in  Asin.  673  fgr  amiinti 
ero  salutem.  Vel  is  a  short  syllable,  capable  of  acting  as  a  brevis  brevians  in 
Plautus,  e.  g.  Amph,  917  v^l  hunc  rogato;  es,  'be,'  cannot  be  shown  (like  «&, 
'art')  to  be  long  by  position  in  Plautus  (see  Solmsen,  Stud.  Lautg.  p.  185^  ; 
eSy  'eat/  for  which  we  should  expect  *edj  beside  3  Sg.  esto,  may  be  coined  on 
the  type  ofes,  ' be,'  beside  3  Sg.  eatOy  although  both  ea,  'be,'  and  es,  '  eat/  can  also 
be  explained  as  Injunctive  forms  (like  Gk.  im-ax^'^i  ^0  ^^^  *es-s  and  *ed-s '. 

C€'d6  (with  Plur.  ce-tte  for  *ce-dite'f)y  'give  me '  or  '  tell  me,'  seems  to  contain 
the  Pronoun  *ke  (perhaps  Lith.  sz6,  'hither' ;  see  ch.  vii.  §  15.,  prefixed  as 
an  Adverb  or  Preposition,  'here,'  *  hither'  (cf.  Osc.  ce-hnitst  'hue  venerit,* 
composed  of  *&e  and  a  tense  of  the  L-Eur.  root  g^em-,  'to  come*)  to  an 
athematic  Imperative  *dO  (Lith.  dii-k ;  cf.  Gk.  d(-da>),  the  final  vowel, 
shortened  by  the  Law  of  Breves  Breviantes  after  the  short  syllable  cS-,  being 
invariably  short  owing  to  the  rapid  utterance  of  the  word  in  every-day  talk 
(so  havS  for  avS  in  the  pronunciation  of  Quintilian's  time,  ch.  iii.  §  42). 

Da  for  *do  shows  the  same  transference  to  the  A-Conjugation  as  Pres.  Ind. 
dds,  dat  (O.  Lat.  ddt)  (see  §  9). 

.  Another  example  of  an  athematic  Imperative  may  be  fu  in  the  Carmen 
Arvale,  if  the  words  saiur/uy  fere  Marsy  are  rightly  interpreted  '  satur  esto,  fere 
Mars.'  Fu  will  be  Imper.  of  */uo,  like  Lith.  bu-k.  NoH  may  come  from 
a  bystem  of  the  fourth  Conjugation,  L-Eur.  ♦wel-yo-  (Goth,  vilja,  0.  SI. 
velj^)  (see  §  a).     (On  Late  Lat.  auferty  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf.  s.  v.) 

;a)  Thematic.  The  thematic  Imperatives  0.  Lat.  cHce,  rfiTce,  /wee  (for  ♦/«*» 
from  stem  fac-yd-y  $  16)  drop  their  final  -S  in  classical  Latin  owing  to  their 
frequent  use  in  word-groups,  i.  e.  in  close  connexion  with  a  following  word 
(like  €Uq{ue)y  neq{iie)  before  consonants  ;  see  ch.  iii.  §  35).  Die  mihiy  fac  sciam 
are  regularly  used  even  in  0.  Latin  authors,  and  in  Plautus  we  find  die  in 
questions  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  consonant,  e.  g.  die  quid  est,  but 
dice  is  the  form  employed  where  there  is  anything  of  a  pause  after  the  word ; 
cf.  Mil  256  dice,  monstra,  praecipe,  and  especially  Rud.  194  : 

tu,  siquid  opus  est  dice.     Die  quod  t^  rogo. 

AMiUey  adduce  and  other  Compounds  of  dtico  are  still  found  in  Terence  before 
a  vowel,  abducy  &c  before  a  consonant,  while /ace  is  the  form  employed  at  the 
end  of  a  line ;  idice  in  Virgil  ('  antiquitatis  amans '  Diom.  p.  349.  30  K.)  in 
Aen.  xi.  463  : 

tu,  Voluse,  armari  Volscorum  edice  maniplis. 

The  Compounds  however  of /ado,  whose  short  penult  was  not  so  favourable  to 
Syncope  (ch.  iii.  §  13.  p.  173)  retain  the  -c,  con/Tw,  afficey  in/ic^y  &c.  Catullus 
has  ingermi  (xxvii.  a) :  inger  mi  calices  amarioi'es,  from  which  we  may  perhaps 
explain  misc  sane  on  an  old  Praenestine  cista  with  a  kitchen-scene  {MeL  Arch, 
1890,  p.  303)  as  misc{e)  sane  from  *mi8C0y  an  earlier  form  of  misceo  (see  §  aS). 
The  Interjection  em  (ch.  x.  $  19)  [e.g.  em  iibiy  'take  that'  i^with  a  blow),  em 
ergo  hoc  tibiy  &c ,  in  the  Comedians]  may  have  been  originally  Imperative  of 
hnoy  which  in  0.  Lat.  (§  46)  meant  '  to  take '  (thematic  *eme,  to  judge  from 
the  Ind.  emiSj  emity  &c.),  just  as  the  Conjunction  rd  (ch.  x.  $  4)  was  the 
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Imperative  (athematic)  of  vdlo  (I. -Eur.  ♦w6l-mi)  (cf.  Umbr.  heris  .  .  .  heris, 
'  either  .  .  .  or,'  lit.  *  do  you  wish  ...  do  you  wish '  ?). 

$  68.  Other  examples  of  Imper.  in  -tdd.  The  final  -d  is  retained  in  Oscan, 
e.g.  3Sg.  deivalud  ^jurato,'  esiud,  likitud  Mic€to/  and  in  Early  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, e.  g.  a  Sg.  sUitodj  '  sistito '  on  the  Dvenos  bowl  [a  Future  Imperative  if 
we  are  right  in  interpreting  dienoine  med  Mano  st<itod  '  on  the  ninth  day  set  me 
(with  an  oJETering)  for  Manus']  ;  3Sg.  tUolatody  licetody  datod  with  exiiehito,  exfertOy 
cedito  ^caedito,'  on  the  Spoletium  inscription  (C./.  L.  ii.4766),  estodj  licetod  with 
fundatid,  proiecitadj  parentatid  on  the  Luceria  inscr.  (C.  I.  L.  ix.  782)  ; 
but  in  class.  Latin,  as  in  Umbrian,  -d  was  by  the  phonetic  laws  of  the 
language  lost  after  a  long  vowel  (see  ch.  ii.  §  137),  e.  g.  Lat.  estd,  licSidj  fertoj 
hSbfto,  Umbr.  fertu,  futu  *  esto/  habetu.  The  curious  forms  in  -tid  and  -tad 
on  the  Luceria  inscr.  (in  hoce  loucarid  stircus  ne[qu]is  fundatid  neue  cadnuer 
proiecitad  neue  parentatid)  are  dialectal  (Subj.,  with  i  for  e  in  -tid  ?).  A  Thii*d 
PI.  form  with  -d,  smUcd^  occurs  on  the  Spoletium  inscription.  (On  Umbrian 
*-t6-ta  in  a,  3  PL,  see  §  73.) 

Deponents  sometimes  show  -to  for  -tor^  e.  g.  nitito  (Cic.  ap.  Diom.  340.  i  K.), 
^liunio  [C,  I.  L.  i.  S04.  (i).  8],  and  on  the  Lex  Repetundarum  we  have  the  Passive 
censenU)  (i.  198.  77). 

$  60.  Imper.  Pass.  2,  3  8g.  in  -mind.  This  is  an  O.  Lat.  form,  found  as 
2  Sg.  in  Plautus  (e.  g.  progrediminoy  Pseud.  859  :  tu  spectato  simul, 

si  quo  hie  gradietur,  pdriter  progredimino), 

and  Cato  {pra^aminoy  R.  R,  cxli.  a  lanum  louemque  uino  praefamino,  sic  dicito) 
(cf.  Paul.  Fest.  6a.  10  Th.  ^famine '  dicito),  and  as  3  Sg.  in  early  legal  Latin  ; 
antestamino  in  XII  Tables  :  si  in  ius  uocat,  ni  it,  antestamino,  igitur  em 
capito;  fruimino  in  the  Sententia  Minuciorum  of  117  B.C.  {CI.L.L  199.  32 
quel  . .  .  non  parebit,  is  eum  agrum  nei  habeto  nine  fruimino) ;  prqfitemino  in 
the  Lex  Julia  Municipalis  of  45  B.C.  (i.  ao6.  11.  3,  5,  8,  11). 

The  corresponding  suffix  in  Umbrian  is  -mu  3  Sg.  (i.  c.  -mC,  from  -*mn6d  ?, 
ch.  V.  §  13),  e.  g.  persnihi-mu  ^  precamino,'  with  3  PI.  persnihi-mumo.  In  Oscan 
the  Passive  ending  -r  appears  in  3  Sg.  censamur  (i.  e.  -mdr)  '  censemino,'  but 
the  so-called  Latin  a  PI.  Imper.  Pass,  in  -minor  is  a  fiction  of  the  grammarians 
(see  Madvig,  Opusc.  p.  239.)  [Cicero  in  the  archaic  language  of  his  laws 
employs  appeUamino  (MSS.  -minor)  as  3  PI.  Pass.  {Legg.  iii.  3.  8),  but  that  this 
is  a  genuine  old  usage  may  be  doubted.] 

$  61.  3  PI.  Imperat.  The  grammarians  occasionally  offer  curious  forms, 
amenta  (Sacerdos)  ;  probuntOy  doceunto  (Probus ;  cf.  3  PI.  Ind.  merexinty  Commod. , 
neuti/,  TibuU.). 

§  62.  IV.  THE  VOICES.  Deponent  Verbs.  Fassiye.  Since 
the  Passive  in  Latin  does  not  differ  from  the  Active  in  the 
Tense-stems  so  much  as  in  the  Person-endings,  it  is  best  discussed 
here,  immediately  before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
suffixes  used  to  denote  the  different  Persons  of  the  Verb.  In 
close  connexion  with  it  goes  the  Middle^  which  had  originally 
a  Reflexive   force,   e.g.    Gk.    rvTrrofxat   like   tvtttoi)   ifiavrov,   or 
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a  Neuter   force,  e.g.   Gk.  QipopLai,  ipx^ofiai.     In  Latin  Middle 
Verbs  are  called  '  Deponents/  e.  g.  cifu^or  like  cin^o  me      Thus 
the   I.-Eur.    Middle   *8eq--,  'to   follow,   accompany'  (O.  Ind. 
sdca-te  3  Sg.,  Gk.  l-Tre-rat)  is  in  Lat.  the  Deponent  seqnor,  seqnilnr 
3  Sg.  (O.  Ir.  sechur,  sechethar  3  Sg.).     The  R-endings  of  the 
Passive  and  Middle  or  '  Deponent '  in  the  Italic  and  Celtic  lan- 
guages are  discussed  in  §  65,  where  it  is  suggested  that  the  Passive 
R-forms  may  originally  have  been  restricted  to  an  Impersonal 
use  in  Latin,  as  in   Umbro-Oscan  and  Celtic  the  Impersonul 
Passive  with  -r,  e.  g.  Umbr.  fera-r  Subj.,  *  there  may  be  carrying/ 
O.  Ir.  do-bera-r,  '  there  may  be  giving  ^  (I.-Eur.  *bhera-r),  is  by 
its  absence  of  person-ending  distinguished  from  the  Deponent 
with   -r,    e.  g.    Osc.    karanter    '  vescuntur/   O.    Ir.    sechethar 
*  sequitur/    The  Personal  Passive  of  O.  Ir.  by  its  restriction  to  the 
Third  Person  indicates  its  Impersonal  origin.  A  Latin  phrase  like 
itur  in  antiqitam  silvam,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  commented  on 
by  Quintilian  (i.  4.   28  :  jam  *  itur  in  antiquam  silvam '  nonne 
propriae  cujusdam  rationis  est  ?  nam  quod  initium  ejus  invenias  ? 
cui  simile  '  fletur  *)  may  then  exemplify  the  oldest  use  of  the 
R-Passive,    except  that  the  original  form  would  be  *ir  (*ei-r) 
without   the    3    Sg.  Person-suffix  of   ihtr  (*ei-to-r) ;    and   the 
change  from  the  Impersonal  vifam  vivitnr  of  O.  Lat.  to  the 
Personal   vit'd  vivitnr  of  class.  Lat.  is  parallel  to  Horace's  use 
of  invidear  for  invidelur  mihi^  or  Cato's  change  of  coniumeliam 
factum  itur  to  contnmelia  factum  itur  (§  87). 

The  Latin  Perfect,  as  we  have  seen  (§  39),  represents  the 
I.-Eur.  Perfect  Middle,  its  i  Sg.  -i,  older  -«',  being  I.-Eur.  -ai 
or  -ai  (O.  Ind.  -e),  so  that  a  Perfect  like  reverti  (older  ^varti, 
'Vortei;  cf.  O,  Ind.  va-vrte)  goes  naturally  with  a  Present 
revertor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Participle  in  -to-  (§  9a),  which 
properly  belonged  to  the  Preterite  Passive,  was  often  used  in  an 
Active  (or  Middle)  sense,  e.  g.  Lat.  cendtvs,  pra7isug^  potns,  so 
that  rever^is  (older  -varsvit ;  cf .  O.  Ind.  vrttd-),  reverms  sum  are 
also  admissible.  More  questionable  is  verfens  as  the  Pres.  Part, 
of  verfor  in  the  phrase :  intra  finem  anni  vertentis,  '  within  the 
current  year,'  veheiis  of  veiovj  &c.  In  the  older  literary  period 
we  find  Active  and  Middle  forms  of  the  same  verb  side  by 
side,  but  by  the  time  of  the  classical  writers  there  is  less  freedom 
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of  choice ;  assentior,  for  example,  had  almost  wholly  supplanted 
assenlio  in  Yarro's  time,  who  tells  us  that  Sisenna  the  historian 
still  clung  to  the  old-fashioned  assentio  in  giving  his  vote  in  the 
senate  [L.  L.  fr.  ap.  Gell.  ii.  25.  9 ;  '  sentior  *  nemo  dicit,  et  id 
per  se  nihil  est  >  adsentior  tamen  fere  onmes  dicunt.  Sisenna 
unus  ^  adsentio '  in  senatu  dicebat,  et  eimi  postea  multi  secuti, 
neque  tamen  vincere  consuetudinem  potuerunt ;  cf.  Quint,  i.  5. 
13.  Quintilian  however  (ix.  3.  7)  allows  both  assentior  and 
assetitioy  and  the  latter  form  is  found  in  Cicero's  Letters  and  in 
the  Be  Inventione ;  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf,  s.  v.].  The  Middle 
form  of  assentior  (as  distinguished  from  sentio)  is  justified  by  the 
use  of  the  Middle  in  verbs  which  express  a  state  of  feeling,  e.  g. 
reor,  vireor,  irascor.  For  the  Greek  Verb-ending  -cuco  (e.  g. 
icoXaic-ci/cD),  used  in  Derivative  verbs  indicating  '  to  play  a  part,* 

*  to  act  like,'  we  have  in  Latin  an  A-Middle,  e.  g.  aemul-or^  -dri 
from  aemulus,  auguror,  from  augur,  ddm^nor  from  dominns,  poefar 
of  Ennius*  frank  confession  (Sat,  i  M.) : 

nunqu^m  poetor  nisi  aim  podager, 

from  poeta  and  so  on.  Examples  of  Frequentative  Middles  are 
Aortor  from  O.  Lat.  ^idrior  (3  Sg.  horitur  Enn.),  mSdltor  from 
a  lost  *medor  (Gk.  fxibofxai),  imitor  (cf .  hndgo),  nitor  for  ^nivitor 
from  a  root  with  a  Guttural  (cf.  nianis^  and  see  ch.  iv.  §  116). 

$  63.  Impersonal  use  of  Iiatin  Passive.    An  example  of  an  Ace.  governed 
by  an  Impers.  Pass,  is  Ennius,  Trag,  190  R.  : 

incerte  errat  toimus,  praeterpnSpter  uitam  uiuitur, 

quoted  by  Qellius  (xix.  10)  in  illustration  of  the  vfor^.  praeterpropieiy  Mnexactly,' 

*  so  so,'  a  word  which  was  in  his  time  only  used  in  plebeian  Latin  (nescioquid 
hoc  praenimis  plebeium  est  et  in  opificum  sermonibus  quam  in  hominum 
doctorum  disputationibus  notius)  ;  the  same  construction  has  been  seen  in 
Plant.  Mil.  24  (epityra  estur),  Pseud,  817  (teritur  sin  apis  scelera);  (but  see  edd. 
ad  tocc.),  Pers.  577  (uSniri  banc  uolo)  (but  cf.  Plant /r.  tnc.  L  64  G.  ego  illi 
uenear).  Without  an  Ace.  the  Impersonal  Passive  is  ver>'  common  in  the  older 
writers,  e.  g.  Plant.  Pseud,  273  : 

Quid  agitur,  Calidore  ?    Amatur  Atque  egetur  Acriter ; 

Pers,  309  ut  ucdetur^,  ^^faciU  nuhitur,  '  marriage  is  easy  * ;  Trim.  580  ibitur ;  Capt. 
80  qwym  caletur,  ^in  hot  weather ';  i2u£{.  1018,  &c.  The  Latin  for  *  No 
admittance*  is  PRIVATVM.  PRECARIO  ADEITVR,  a  notice  preserved  in 
an  inscription  (C.  /.  L,  i.  1215). 

§  64.  AotiTO  and  Middle.    Gellius  (xviii.  12)  remarks  on  the  O.  Lnt.  use 
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of  Active  Verbs  like  augeoy  mnto  in  a  Neuter  sense,  instead  of  augeovy  muior,  and 
similarly  of  cofitemplo  for  contemplor,  &c,y  and  the  seventh  book  of  Nonius 
contains  a  host  of  examples  from  the  older  writers,  aiicupo  for  aucupoTy  vago  for 
vdgor,  and  so  on.  Quintilian  (ix.  3.  6-7)  remarks  on  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Middle  form  of  Transitive  Verbs,  /o&rtcor,  punioTj  arUtrory  suspkor  with  the 
Active  form  of  a  Neuter  or  Passive  Verb,  vdpuloj  and  mentions  as  parallel 
forms  luxiiriatur  and  luxuriate  fluctuatur  and  fluduaty  adsentior  and  adaentio  (see 
§  62).  The  same  uncertainty  with  Active  and  Middle  forms  is  shown  for 
a  later  period  by  the  precepts  of  the  grammarians,  e.  g.  Gaper  (93.10  K.  ructo 
et  nausio  dicendum,  quamvis  quidam  veteres  ^  ructor '  et '  nausior '  dixerunt. 
non  ^  egeo '  . . .  dicendum,  nonautem  ^  egeor '  ;  93.  ai  K.suffragornon  ^  suifrago '; 
95. 1  K.  somnio  dicendum,  non  *■  somnior ').  The  Passive  use  of  Deponents  (e.  g. 
vereor  abs  te)  is  discussed  by  Gtellius  (xv.  13)  with  examples  from  the  older 
writers,  and  a  fuller  list  is  given  by  Priscian  (i.  pp.  379  sqq.  H.).  A  curious 
instance  of  Attraction  is  seen  in  the  use  of  coeptus  sum,  instead  of  coept,  dtsitus 
sum  instead  of  dtsiiy  with  a  Pass.  Inf.,  e.  g.  urbs  coepta  est  aedificari  (of. 
mitescera  discordiae  coeptae,  Liv.),  and  in  O.  Lat.  we  find  potestuty  potercUur, 
possetur  similarly  used  (instances  in  Nonius  p.  508  M.),  nSqultur,  nequUum  (see 
Georges,  s.  v.).  The  Neuter  sense  of  Jio  (cf.  Osc.  fiiet  ^fiunt '),  and  its  use  as 
Passive  of  fdcio  (on  the  occasional  use  of  factor,  apparently  a  vulgarism,  see 
Georges),  have  changed  its  old  Inf.  fiere  to  Jieri.  Ficre  was  used  by  Ennius  (see 
Oram,  Lat,  v.  p.  645.  9  K.),  perhaps  in  the  line  in  which  the  spirit  of  Homer 
related  his  experience  of  metempsychosis  {Ann,  8  M.) : 

memini  me  fiere  pauom  (MSS.  fieri), 

while  Cato  (ap.  Prise,  i.  p.  377. 11  H.)  used  fitur  for  fii,  fiehantur  forfiebant  (On 
Imperat.  /i,  e.g.  Plant.  Pers,  38,  Cure.  87,  file  Oirc.  89,  150,  &c.,  see  Georges, 
Lex.  Wwif.  s.  V.)  ;  so  ivTntrt  is  used  for  x^xire  {xhnum  ire)  in  Plant.  Pers.  577  (cf. 
pereunda,  Epid.  74,  placenda,  Trin,  1159).  As  coeptvs  sum  and  desitus  sum  replaced 
coepi  and  desH  (originally  Middle  formations),  when  these  verbs  were  used 
intransitively,  so  Intransitive  Verbs  like  soleo,  gaudeo,  audeo  took  a  Perfect  of 
Passive  form  solttus  sum,  gdvlsus  sum,  au^ts  sum,  in  0.  Lat.  also  solui,  gavisi,  ausi 
(Prise,  i.  pp.  420,  48a  H.  ;  Non.  508.  27  M.),  e.  g.  Liv.  Andr. :  quoniam  audiui, 
paucis  gauisi.    On  the  Deponent  Imperatives  nitito,  uiunto,  &c.,  see  $  59. 

§  66.  V.  THE  FEBSON-ENDINGS.  The  I.-£ur.  person- 
endings  were  slightly  different  in  Primary  Tenses  (the  Present 
Ind.,  Future  Ind.,  &c.)  and  in  Secondary  Tenses  (the  Preterites 
Ind.,  the  Tenses  of  the  Optative  Mood,  &c.),  e.  g.  I. -Eur.  *bherS-tI, 
'  he  is  carrying/  *e-bhSrg-t,  '  he  was  carrying/  '  he  carried/ 
*bhSroi-t  3  Sg.  Opt.  The  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood 
seem  to  have  taken  sometimes  the  Primary,  sometimes  (in 
Umbro-Oscan  perhaps  always)  the  Secondary  person-endings. 
In  the  Perfect  Tense  an  entirely  different  set  of  endings  was  in 
use,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  i  Sg.  *woid&,  '  I  know/  2  Sg.  *woit-tha,  *  thou 
knowest,'  and  so  on  ;  and  in  the  Imperative  the  persons  are  often 
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distinguished  by  the  addition  of  particles,  e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *bhere- 
tod,  with  the  particle  *tod,  Abl.  Sg.  of  the  Pronoun  *to-,  meaning 
'  from  this'  or  *  thereupon  '  (§  57). 

In  Passive  and  Deponent  Verbs,  Latin  departs  widely  from 
the  L-Eur.  scheme  of  Passive  (or  rather  Middle)  person-endings 
(contrast  Lat.yj?ra7*,  nequot  with  Gk.  <f>€po-ixai,  i'no-yxLi.y  ferinmr^ 
seqiiimur  with  Gk.  <t>€p6-fx€6a,  kiro-fieSa^  and  with  O.  Ind.  bh£r-e, 
bhdra-mahe).  Latin^  as  well  as  the  Umbro-Oscan  languages, 
and  the  Celtic  family^  uses  as  the  characteristic  mark  of  its  pas- 
sive and  deponent  flexion  the  letter  r  (cf.  O.  Ir.  sechur  i  Sg., 
sechethar  3  Sg.,  sechemmar  i  PI.,  sechetar  3  PL,  with  Lat.  sequor, 
sequUur^  sequ^mur,  seqmintur) .  [In  Celtic  r  is  used  in  all  persons  of 
Deponents  (except  2  PL),  but  only  in  3  Sg.,  PI.  of  Passives.]  This  r 
cannot  be  connected  with  the  Reflexive  Pronoun  *swS-  (Lat.  sif 
Ace),  seeing  that  s  between  vowels  does  not  become  r  in  Oscan  or 
in  the  Celtic  languages  (e.  g.  Lat.  sequor  might  conceivably  stand 
for  *seq-o-sS,  but  O.  Ir.  sechur  could  not).  Nor  does  it  go  well 
with  the  r  of  3  PL  sufiixes  in  the  Sanscrit  Verb,  and  the  -nmf, 
-re  of  the  3  PL  Pft.  Act.  in  Latin  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  4-duh-ra,  4-vavrt- 
ranta,  Lat.  dederunt^  dedere\  since  the  Sanscrit  r  is  confined  to 
3  PL  suffixes,  and  is  used  in  Active  as  well  as  Passive  Verbs. 
Its  original  sense  may  have  been  impersonal  [cf.  Lat.  itur  in 
antiquam  silvam,  'they  go/  'one  goes';  originally  without 
any  person-ending,  as  in  Umbro-Oscan  and  Celtic,  e.  g.  Umbr. 
pone  esottom^e  ferar^  *  when  there  is  carrying  to  the  sacrifice/ 
'  when  the  carrying  to  the  sacrifice  takes  place,'  which  would 
be  in  Lat.  feratur  or  feretur^  with  person-ending  -tu-  (-to-) ; 
O.  Ir.  doberr  or  doberar,  '  they  give,'  '  one  gives/  Bret, 
gweler,  *  they  see/  *  one  sees ']  ;  and  the  original  construction  of 
these  Impersonals  Passive  seems  to  have  been  with  an  Ace.  of 
the  object  (e.  g.  O.  Lat.  vitam  vivitur;  Osc,  iuvilas  .  .  .  sakriiss  sa- 
krafir  avt  ultiumam  kerssnais,  *  let  the  jocilae  be  consecrated  with 
victims,  but  the  last  with  banquets ' ;  Welsh,  Etlym  gledyf  coch 
ym  gelwir,  *  they  call  me  Etlym  of  the  red  glaive/  like  Lat.  me 
appellatur  (see  §  62). 

This  Impersonal  (Passive?)  governing  an  Ace.  has  been  ex- 
plained as  the  Verb-stem  with  the  Locative  suffix  r  (seen  in  EngL 
*  where/  *  there 'j  used  predicatively  like  the  i- Locative  of  the 
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Verbal  S-stem  (the  Latin  Inf.  Act. ;  see  §  83)  in  such  a  phrase 
as  ho9te9  apparere,  ^  the  enemy  appearal'  (Historical  Inf.),  lit. 
*  the  enemy  in  the  action  of  appearing.'  On  the  change  from, 
e.  g.  ^amd-r  amico9  to  amantnr  amici^  like  Horace's  invidear  for 
invidetur  miki^  see  above,  §  62. 

§  ee.  (1)  Active.  1  Sing.  I.-Eur.  Athematic  Verbs  ended 
in  Primary  Tenses  in  -mt  (e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *es-mi,  O.  Ind.  ^-mi, 
Arm.  em,  Gk.  ^Ifxi  for  *^(r-juii,  Alb.  jam,  Goth,  im,  Lith.  es-mi, 
O.  SI.  jes-mX),  Thematic  in  -6  (e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *bh6r-6,  Gk.  <f>€pa>, 
O.  Ir.  -biur  for  *bero,  Goth,  baira  for  *ber6 ;  Lith.  vezti,  *  veho '). 
In  Secondary  tenses  the  ending  was  -m  (e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *5-bher6-m, 
O.  Ind.  dbharam,  Gk.  i(f>€pov;  O.  SI.  nesii,  *  I  carried,'  for  *nesom), 
after  a  consonant,  -m,  e.  g.  Gk.  ihei^a  for  *^5€if-m.  The  Perfect 
had  -a  (e.g.  I.-Eur.  *woid-a,  O.  Ind.  ved-a,  Gk.  ot6-a,  Goth, 
vait  for  *vaitJl ;  O.  Ir.  ro  cechan  *  cecini  *). 

In  Latin,  as  we  have  seen,  Athematic  Verbs  form  the  i  Sg. 
accoi*ding  to  the  Thematic  Conjugation,  e.  g.  Lat.  ed-d  for  I.-Eur. 
*gd-mi,  vdl'O  for  I.-Eur.  *wt4-mi  (§  2),  just  as  in  Sanscrit 
Thematic  Verbs  take  the  Athematic  -mi,  e.  g.  bhdra-mi  for  I.-Eur. 
*bher6.  I.-Eur.  *es-mi,  however,  is  in  Latin  *ttw,  whether 
originally  ^sdtfn  with  Syncope  of  final  i  (ch.  iii.  §  37)  or  merely 
*sdm,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  (cf.  Osc.  sum).  The  curious 
I  Sg.  inqvam  ^,  with  the  other  Persons  formed  from  a  i  Sg.  inqnio, 
and  with  Imper.  inqu^^  resembles  a  Subjunctive  in  form,  '  I 
should  say,'  or  '  I  shall  say,'  or  *  let  me  say '  (see  §  55).  The 
Secondary  Tense-ending  -m  appears  in  Imperfects  and  Pluperfects, 
e.  g.  era^m  (cf .  O.  Ind.  d-ya-m,  '  I  went,'  Gk.  i-bpa-v,  Goth,  id- 
dja,  '  I  went '),  amd-Oa-w  (cf.  O.  Ir.ba  for  *bam,  '  I  was '),  amdv^ 
era^iii^  in  Optative  forms,  e.  g.  «-«*,  O.  Lat.  sie^m  (O.  Ind.  siyam, 
sya-m,  Gk.  etrj-i;),  dnidv-^ri-vi^  ama^sumy  faxum^  and  in  Sub- 
junctive, e.  g.  dme-t/iy  amdvisse-m^  v^ea^m,  fera-m  (also  used  as 
Fut,  §  36),  finta-m  (cf.  O.  Ir.  do-ber  for  *-ram,  O.  SI.  ber^, 
used  as  Pres.  Ind.).  But  the  '  Future-Subjunctives '  (see  §  53) 
take   the    Thematic  ending,    e.  g.   er-o  for  *Ss-o   (Zend,  ai^ha, 


*  Explained  as   *ind-{syfuam    from  the  root  scqU-    (ch.    iv.    §    158),    or  as 
*ind'{re)quatn  from  the  ront  weq^-. 
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Horn.  Gk.  €0)  for  *i<ra)),  dmav-^r-dj  dma-ss-d^  fax-o^  like/?/-^,  %id 
for  *8tay-o  (Umbr,  stahu). 

In  the  Perfect,  the  ending  of  the  Active  Voice  has  been  re- 
placed in  Latin  by  the  Middle  ending  -ai  (-ai),  which  became  in 
the  unaccented  syllable  -«,  then  -I  (ch.  iii.  §  18),  tutud-i  (O.  Ind. 
tutud-e),  ded't  (O.  Ind.  dad-e),  vld-l  from  ^veidei,  a  Middle  form 
which  survives  in  the  O.  SI.  vedS, '  I  know,'  for  *woidai  (O.  Lat. 
fecei,  pomueiy  conquaemuei,  redidei,  all  on  the  milestone  of  Popi- 
lius  of  132  B.  c,  C,  L  L.  i.  551).  Lat.  reverti,  aanensi^  &c.  are 
thus  really  Middle  forms,  and  go  suitably  with  Pres.  revertor^ 
a99entior. 

§  67.  2  Sg.  The  I.-Eur.  endings  are  -si  (e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *e-si 
and  *Ss-si,  O.  Ind.  d-si,  Gk.  €t  for*^-flri,  which  with  the  addition 
again  of  the  suffix -s  became  €ts,  Hom.  ^cr-o-f ;  I.-Eur.  *ei-si  from 
the  root  ei-,  'to  go,'  O.  Ind.  e-si,  Gk  el  for  *€i-<rt ;  O.  Ind. 
bh&ra-si,  O.  Ir.  beri.  Goth,  bairi-s),  -s  (e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *S-bherS-s, 
O.  Ind.  &-bhara-s,  Gk.  l-^epe-s,  O.  Ir.  do-bir;  O.  SI.  veze 
*  vexisti ' ;  and  in  the  Present  Tense,  Gk.  Hdrj-s,  Dor.  </)^pe-s), 
in  the  Perfect  -tha  (e.  g.  I.-Eur.  *woit-tha,  O.  Ind.  vet-tha,  Gk. 
otaOa ;  cf .  O.  H.  G.  gi-tars-t).  In  Latin  we  have  -*  in  e*, '  thou 
art,'  for  *^*#  (scanned  as  a  long  syllable  in  Plautus),  whether 
from  older  *essi  (ch.  iii.  §  37)  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  o^?-*  for 
*agS-s  (if  from  an  original  *age-si,  like  O.  Ir.  beri  from  *bhere- 
si,  the  final  -X  must  have  been  dropped  before  the  fourth  cent. 
B.  c.  when  s  between  vowels  became  r ;  see  ch.  iv.  §  146),  «-* 
(O.  Lat.  sie-s),  a^d-s,  while  in  the  2  Sg.  of  the  Perfect  Tense  we 
have  ^ti,  e.  g.  dedi-sti,  the  final  vowel  of  which  (O.  Lat.  -ei,  e.  g. 
gesistei  on  a  Scipio  Epitaph  of  c.  180  b.  c,  C,  I.  L,  i.  33),  like  the 
-i  of  I  Sg.  ded't  (O.  Ind.  dad-e),  must  represent  an  original  -ai 
(-ai),  virhile  the  -9  reminds  us  of  that  -s-  which  so  often  appears 
in  the  endings  of  the  second  Person  (e.  g.  Gk.  €(l>r)''(rda,  rlOrj-crSa, 
f04Xyj-crOa,  PaXoi-aOa),  (For  another  theorywhich  regards  vidis- 
of  viduti  as  a  Verbal  Noun-stem,  see  §  52.) 

In  the  Imperative,  the  bare  stem  is  used,  as  the  bare  stem  is 
used  in  Vocatives  Sg.  of  Nouns,  e.  g.  (Thematic)  age  from  the 
Thematic  Verb-stem  *&gS-,  *figo-, '  to  lead,'  as  *agS  is  Voc.  Sg. 
of  the  Thematic  Noun-stem  *ilg$-,  *ag()-,  Gk.  dyoy,  a  leader, 
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Lat.  prod'tgus ;  (Athematic)  i  for  ^ei  from  the  Athematic  Verb- 
stem  ei-, '  to  go '  (see  §  2).  Sometimes  the  particle  *t6d  (Abl. 
Sg.  of  the  Pronoun-stem  to-, '  from  this,*  '  thereupon')  is  added, 
when  the  command  refers  not  to  immediate  action,  but  to  action 
after  something  shall  have  happened,  e.  g.  quum  venerit,  scribito, 
'  when  he  comes,  write,'  lit.  '  write  thereupon.'  (So  in  O.  Ind., 
e.  g.  2  Sg.  vit-tat  for  I.-Eur.  *wit-tod  from  the  root  weid-, '  to 
know';  see  §  57.)  The  final  -e  of  O.  Lat.  ducCy  dlccyface  [for 
^faci  (eh.  iii.  §  ^'j\  from  the  stem  /acyo-,ytta-,  §  16]  is  dropped 
in  classical  Latin,  through  its  frequent  use  in  word-groups  like 
dic{€)  mihi,  &c.  So  in  Catullus  (xxvii.  2)  inger  mi  for  ingere  mi 
(see  §  58  ;  ch.  iii.  §  36). 

§  68.  The  athematic  Sg.  of  f^o,  vvio  would  be  */ers,  *rels,  which  would  become 
*/ef(r),  *t€l{l)  (ch.  iv.  §  153).  The  former  word  was  changed  to  fers  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  2  Sg.  Bufiiz  •»,  as  in  Greek  cf  for  *i(n  was  made  thf  thou  art ;  for  the 
latter  was  substituted  the  woi'd  viSj  apparently  a  Sg.  of  a  root  wei-,  *  to  wish  * 
O.  Ind.  vl-,  a  Sg.  vi-si,  Gk.  Ufuu). 

Whether  dices  of  the  MSS.  in  Plant.  Trin,  606  non  credi  bile  dices,  is  a  relic  of 
the  old  spelling  of  dicis  is  doubtful.     It  may  be  Future. 

§  69.  3  Sg.  The  Primary  Tense-ending  in  I.-Eur.  was  -tl  (e.  g. 
*Ss-ti,  O.  Tnd.  fa-ti,  Gk.  ecr-rt,  O.  Ir.  is,  Goth,  is-t,  Lith.  es-ti  and 
es-t,  O.  SI.  (Russ.)  jes-tt ;  Dor.  Gk.  8i8«-ti,  Att.  hlbdy-cri,,  TlOrj-a-i, 
&c.),  the  Secondary  Tense-ending  was  -t  (e.  g.  *S-bh8rS-t,  O.  Ind. 
a-bhara-t,  Gk.  (-((xpe  for  *^-<]f)€p€-T),  and  the  ending  of  the 
Perfect  -S  (e.g.  *woide,  O.  Ind.  ved-a,  Gk.  dtb-e,  Goth,  vait; 
O.  Ir.  ro  cechuin  *  cecinit ').  In  Latin  all  trace  of  the  -X  of 
I.-Eur.  -tt  has  been  lost  (e.  g.  Lat.  es-f,  fer-t,  agt-t  for  ^age-t)^ 
but  in  Oscan  we  find  -t  for  I.-Eur.  -tt,  and  -d  for  I.-Eur.  -t. 
On  the  very  oldest  Latin  inscriptions  we  find  -</  for  the 
Secondary  ending,  but  certain  instances  of  Primary  endings  are 
unfortunately  wanting.  Thus  the  Praenestine  fibula  has /^cesr/, 
'  fecit,'  the  Dvenos  inscription  has  feced^  sied  (but  mitat,  ap- 
parently 3  Sg.  Subj.  used  as  Fut.),  and  in  Oscan  we  have  deded 

*  dedit,'  kum-bened  *  con-venit/  f usi-d  '  foret,'  deivaid  '  juret,' 
heriiad  *  velit/    while    Primary    Tenses   show    -t,  e.  g.  faamat 

*  habitat.^  These  endings  had  been  '  levelled '  to  ^  in  Latin 
before  the  second  century  b.  c.  ;  for  a  Praenestine  cista,  not  of 
the  same  antiquity  as  the  fibula  just  mentioned,  has  dedU  beside 
fecul   (C  /.  L.   1.    54   Dindia    Macolnia    fileai    dedit.      Nouios 
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Plautios  med  Romai  fecid),  and  in  all  other  old  inscriptions  we 
have  invariably  -^,  e.  g.  ioiisU {ii,  5041,  of  189  b.  c),  uelel'  vellet / 
e^et,  fuity  censuit  (all  on  the  S.  C.  Bacch.  of  186  B.C.,  i.  196), 
cepet  on  the  (restored)  Columna  Rostrata  (i.  195),  fuet,  cejnt, 
dedet  on  one  of  the  oldest  Seipio  Epitaphs  (i.  3a.). 

In  the  Latin  Perfect  the  original  ending  seems  to  have  been 
-eity  written  in  the  very  oldest  inscriptions  -ed  (with  that  use  of  e 
to  express  the  ^i-sonnd  which  we  have  seen  in  Nora.  PL  ploirume 
on  a  Seipio  Epitaph,  Dat.  Sg.  Biove  Fictore^  ap.  Quint,  i.  4.  17  ; 
see  eh.  iv.  §  34),  then  -el,  -eit^  and  in  class.  Lat.  -/V.  Before 
a  final  -/  a  long  vowel  was  shortened  in  the  course  of  the 
second  cent.  b.  c.  (ch.  iii.  §  49),  so  that  in  class,  poetry  this  -it 
of  the  Perfect  is  a  short  syllable.  But  in  Plautus  it  is  invariably 
scanned  long,  unless  shortened  in  iambic  words,  &c.  by  the  Law 
of  Breves  Breviantes  (e.  g.  dSdit  may  be  scanned  dedtt,  but  only 
vulU,  fecit,  &c.).  The  long  quantity  is  found  in  every  type  of 
Perfect  in  Plautus  (see  §  39),  in  vixUy  kabuU,  adnumeravU,  as 
well  as  in  Perfects  proper  like  viciL  This  -eil  can  hardly  have 
been  anything  else  than  the  I.-Eur.  ending  of  the  3  Sg.  Mid.  of 
the  Perfect  Tense  (which  was,  like  the  i  Sg.  Mid.  ending  -ai, 
a  diphthong  weakened  in  the  unaccented  syllable  in  Latin  to  -<?/, 
class.  -!,  ch.  iii.  §  j8),  augmented  by  the  3  Sg.  Act.  Secondary 
suffix  't.  So  that  all  trace  of  the  I.-Eur.  3  Sg.  Act.  ending  -6  is 
lost  in  Latin.  In  the  Oscan  Perfect,  however,  the  ending  -ed, 
e.  g.  deded  '  dedit,'  prufatted  *  probavit '  (quasi  *proba8stt,  §  3), 
aamanaffed  *  -mandavit '  (cf .  S^Jer,  oi;of axer,  Pel.  afded  '  abiit ') 
is  usually  refeiTed  to  the  I.-Eur.  Preterite  ending  -St,  or  to  the 
Perfect  Active  -e  augmented  by  -t,  though  whether  Umbrian  -d 
(fefure  for  *fef ured,  dede  for  *deded)  was  dropped  after  a  short 
vowel,  so  readily  as  after  a  long  vowel  (like  Latin  -d)  is  doubtful. 

In  the  Imperative  the  same  form  is  used  as  the  2  Sg.  'Future ' 
Imper.  e.  g.  e^'td{d),  on  which  see  above,  §  67. 

§  70.  The  8  Bg.  Fft.  in  Iiatin.  We  have  found  (ch.  iii.  §  49)  that  the 
shortening  influence  of  flnal  't  on  a  preceding  long  vowel  is  already  seen  in 
the  poetry  of  Ennius  (a39>i69  b.  c),  who  scans,  e.  g.  mandebdt  beside  potieMty 
splendSt  beside  jttbft  potessit  beside  essft^  though  it  probably  does  not  appear  in 
Plautus  (c.  254-184  B.  c),  that  Terence  (195-159  b.  c.)  follows  the  same  usage 
as  Ennius,  while  Lu(^Iius  (148-103  b.  c.)  scarcely  ev^  allows  a  vowel  before 
final  -t  to  retain  its  original  length.     It  is  thus  the  versification  of  Plautus 
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which  must  decide  the  original  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  3  Sg.  Pft.  ending 
-it     Indubitable  instances  of  -lY  in  Plautua  are  SmU,  Poen.  T059 : 

emit,  et  is  me  sibi  adoptauit  filium  ; 
vixit,  Pseud.  311  : 

ilico  uixit  amator,  ubi  lenoni  supplicat ; 
which  are  the  readings  of  both  families  of  MSS.,  while  we  have  vid^  Amph,  643  : 

uicit  et  domum  laudis  cdmpos  reu^nit  (a  bacchiac  line)  ; 
adnum&rdvtt,  Asin  501  : 

adnumerauit  et  cr^didit  mihi  n^que  deceptust  in  eo, 

where  the  evidence  of  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  is  wanting.  (For  other 
examples,  see  Milller,  Plaut,  Pros,  p.  71.)  The  instances  of  -it  in  Plautus, 
except  where  the  Law  of  Breves  Brevlantes  operates  (e.  g.  dSdtt  like  dikii,  Sid, 
abit,  dbiSj  &c.),  are  very  few  and  uncertain  (e.  g.  dixitf  Pers.  260) ;  and  even  if 
it  were  true,  as  it  almost  certainly  is  not,  that  this  scansion  occurred  now 
and  then  in  Plautus,  it  would  only  prove  that  the  shortening  influence  of 
final  't  showed  itself  even  earlier  than  Ennius,  for  there  is  no  indication  of 
one  type  of  Perfect  having  had  -«^  and  another  type  -?*.  In  other  writers  we 
have,  e.g.  excidit  Naev.  Trag.  5  R,  dSdit  Ter.  Eun.  701,  siStti,  Phorm,  pro!.  9, 
crissdvit  Lucil.  ix.  70  M.,  and  the  long  quantity  is  foimd  after  i  in  the  com- 
pouiids  of  €0  in  Ovid,  e.  g.  interiitj  ahitlf  reditt  (see  Lachmann  and  Munro  on 
Lucr.  iii.  104a  ;  and  cf.  interieisti,  C,  I,  L.  i.  isos). 

The  spelling  in  the  very  oldest  inscriptions  is  -ed  :  fefaced  on  the  Praenestine 
fibula  (C.  /.  L.  xiv.  4123  Manios  med  fefaced  Numasioi,  *  Manius  me  fecit  Num- 
eric '),  /eked  {or feced  ?)  on  the  Dvenos  bowl  (Zvet.  7. 1. 1,  285  Duenos  med  feked). 
This  can  hardly  be  equated  with  Osc.  >ed,  since  the  other  spellings  'eit,  -it  point 
to  this  early  e  being  merely  that  symbol  of  the  et*sound  which  is  often  found  in 
old  inscriptions  (ch.  iv.  §  34),  derivable  from  an  I. -Eur.  -ai,  for  which  inOscan 
we  should  expect  to  find  a  diphthong  rather  than  the  simple  vowel  e.    Other 
old  spellings  are  -et,  -etY,  -id^  and  -it.    Examples  of  -et  ATe/uet  and  dedet  (beside 
cepit)  on  a  Scipio  Epitaph,  perhaps  of  the  end  of  the  third  cent.  b.  c.  (C.  /.  X. 
i.  32),  dedet  in  two  old  inscriptions  with  Ablatival  -d  (i.  63  de  praidad  Maurie 
dedet ;  i.  64  de  praidad  Fortune  dedet) ;  and  this  is  the  spelling  adopted  in 
the  (restored)  Columna  Rostrata  (i.  195  exetnei . . .  cepet . .  .  omauet).    The  classi- 
cal spelling  -it  occurs  as  early  as  the  Scipio  Epitaph,  just  mentioned,  with 
cepit ;  the  dedicatory  tablet  of  Minucius,  217  b.  c,  with  vovit  (i.  1503  Hercolei 
sacrom .  M.  Minuci  G.  f.  Dictator  uouit) ;  a  Scipio  Epitaph  of  c  200  b.  c.  (i.  30) 
with/utf,  cepit ;  the  dedication  of  Aurelius,  200  b.  c.  {Not.  Scar.  1887,  p.  195"^, 
with  diditf  probauit ;  the  decree  of  Aemilius  Paulusof  189  b.  c.  (C.  /.  L,  ii.  5041) 
with  decreiuit,  iouMt ;  and  the  contemporary  decree  of  Fulvius  Nobilior  189  b.c. 
with   cepit  (i.   534  Aetolia  cepit,    '  took  from  Aetolia ')  ;   the  S.  0.  Bacch. 
186  B.  c.    (i.  196)  with  ceytsuit ;  while  we  have  both  -it  and  -id  on  the  old 
Praenestine  cista  (end  of  third  cent.  ?)  quoted  above,  with  dedit^  fecid.     But  -et'l 
is  not  common,  e.  g.  prchaveit  (with  coeravit)  (i.  600,  of  62  b.  c),  fuueit  (i.  1051), 
redieit  (i.  541,  of  145 B.C.),  veiiieit  (i.  200.  58,  &c.,  of  iii  b.  c),  so  that  if  we  had 
only  the  spellings  of  inscriptions  to  guide  us,  and  not  the  versification  of  the 
early  poets,  we  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  the  original  form  of  the  3  Sg.  Pft. 
sufi^  to  have  been  -H^  -id^  which,  with  the  usual  change  of  unaccented  ^  to  i, 
became  about  the  end  of  the  third  cent,  -tt  {-id).    It  has  been  suggested  that 
in  some  types  of  Perfect,  e.  g.  dixit  (cf.  Gk.  €8«i£€(T)),/tdrt  (cf.  0.  Ind.  a-bhid- 
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at ;  but  see  §  39),  the  final  syllable  was  originally  short,  while  in  other  types 
it  was  long.  But  the  versification  of  Plautus  points  to  no  distinction  having 
been  made  between  the  different  types  in  his  time  at  least.  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  his  age  must  have  been  dixity  fidit,  a^natit  as  well  as  tuiuditj  vicRi,  fec% 
and  this  t-sound  can  hardly  be  dissociated  from  the  final  -t  of  i  Sg.  iutudi,  &c. 
This  -I  of  tutudi  we  have  seen  to  be  the  I.-Eur.  -ai,  the  ending  of  the  i  Sg.  Pft. 
Mid.  (O.  Ind.  tutud-6).  In  the  3  Sg.  of  the  Pei-fect  Middle,  Sanscrit  shows 
a  similar  form  to  the  i  Sg.,  viz.  tutud-€.  We  are  therefore  led  to  suppose 
that  in  Latin  as  in  Sanscrit  *tutudai  was  the  original  form  both  in  i  Sg.  and 
3  Sg.  This  *iutudaij  which  would  become  in  Latin  *tutudeij  then  iutudi,  was 
in  the  3  Sg.  discriminated  by  the  addition  of  the  3  Sg.  suffix  used  in  Secondary 
Tenses  in  the  Active  Voice,  -<,  and  became  tutudei-t  (written  in  the  old  ortho- 
graphy tutudS't),  then  lutudi-t,  then  in  the  second  cent.  b.  c.  tutudU,  The  other 
ty])es  of  Perfect  followed  in  the  3  Sg.,  as  in  all  other  persons,  the  type  of 
I.-Eur.  Perfects  like  tutudi. 

§  71.  1  Plup.  In  Lat.  we  have  in  all  tenses  the  ending  *-mo8 
(class,  -mm),  while  in  the  other  I.-Eur.  languages  we  have 
a  variety  of  endings,  e.  g.  Gk.  <l>€po'fjL€Vy  i<l>€po-fjL€v,  Dor.  <l>ipo^fji€s 
(this  I.-Eur.  *-mSs  varied  with  *-m6s,  the  Latin  person-suffix), 
O.  Ind.  &-bhara-ma,  Vedic  vid-ma.  The  scansion  -mus  in  Plant. 
is  illusory  (see  Miiller,  Plant.  Pros.  p.  57). 

§  72.  2  Plup.  The  ending  -te  of  Gk.  </)^pe-Te,  &c.  appears  in 
Latin  only  in  the  Imperative,  e.  g.  fer-te,  agi-te  for  ^age-tCy  &c. 
Elsewhere  it  was  replaced  by  -Us  (older  ^-fh),  an  ending  like 
the  a  Dual  ending  (with  th-  apparently)  of  O.  Ind.  bhftra-thas, 
Goth,  baira-ts,  the  use  of  which  discriminated  agitia  Ind.  from 
agite  Imper.,  as  agis  Ind.  differed  from  age  Imper.  Corresponding 
to  the  2  Sg.  'Future*  Imperative  in  -td  (older  -tdd),  we  have 
a  a  PL  '  Future '  Imperative  in  -tofey  apparently  composed  by 
adding  to  the  Sg.  form  the  a  PI.  suffix  -t8,  -tote  (e.  g.  estote), 
for  -tot-te  (ch  ii.  §  127). 

§  73.  3  Plur.  The  I.-Eur.  suffixes  end  with  -t  in  Primary  but 
not  in  Secondary  Tenses.  Thus  -entt,  -ntl,  -nti  are  Primary,  -ent, 
-nt,  -nt  are  Secondary,  e.  g.  *s-Snti  (O.  Ind.  s-&nti^  Gk.  dal  for 
Dor.  i'vrl,  O.  Ir.  it,  O.  W.  int,  Goth,  s-ind;  so  Umbr.  s-ent, 
Osc.  s-et  for  *s-ent),  *bher(S-nti  [O.  Ind.  bh&ra-nti,  Arm,  beren, 
Dor.  Gk.  <l)€po'VTi,  O.  Ir.  berit,  Goth,  baira-nd,  O.  SI.  (Rubs.) 
berg.tl],  *S-bh6r5-nt  (O.  Ind.  d-bhara-n,  Gk.  l'(f)€po'v).  In  class. 
Lat.  the  ending  both  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Tenses  is  -«/, 
e.  g.  feru-ni  (older  ^fero-^ty  e.  g.  cosentiont  on  a  Scipio  Epitaph, 
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C.LL.  i.  2fi)yfereha'nty  fera-m^t,  d-wt-  [Umbr.  sins\  but  O.  Lat. 
sienty  either  by  analogy  of  Sg.  siem,  sies,  iiet  (see  §  55),  or  with 
-ent  for -nt,  *siynt],  *.««^  (older  *(w/,  C.LL.  i.  1166).  But  in 
Umbro-Oscan  there  is  a  distinction.  We  have  -nt  for  I.-Eur. 
-ntX,  but  -ns  for  I.-Eur.  -nt,  e.  g,  Umbr.  sent,  Osc.  set  for  *sent  in 
the  Ind.  of  the  Substantive  Verb,  but  Umbr.  sins,  in  the  Opt,, 
Osc.  prufattens  'probaverunt/so  that  it  is  likely  that  at  some  early 
period  Latin,  like  the  other  languages  of  Italy,  distinguished 
Primary  -nt!  and  Secondary  -nt.  The  3  PI.  tremonti  in  the 
fragment  of  the  Carmen  Saliare^  ascribed  to  Numa's  time^  is 
a  doubtful  reading  [Ter.  Scaur.  28. 9  K.  Cum  .  .  .  qnoniam  antiqui 
pro  hoc  adverbio  '  cuine '  dicebant^  ut  Numa  in  Saliari  carmine  : 

cuine  tonas  (MSS.  ponas),  Leucesie,  prae  tet  tremonti  (MSS.  praetezere 
monti)], 

though  it  is  confirmed  by  another  corrupt  passage  of  Festus 
(244.  17  Th. ;  he  is  quoting  from  the  Carmen  Saliare);  *prae  tet 
tremonti  *  (MSS.  pretet  t.)  praetremunt  te  (MSS.  praetemunt  pe). 
In  Old  Latin  we  have  a  curious  form  in  -nunt  (older  -nant)  in 
the  Pres.  Ind.  only,  e.  g.  dd-nunt^  exple-nnnf^  prodi-nunl,  nSqut- 
nottl,  which  has  been  explained  on  the  theory  that  the  3  PI. 
of  the  Pres.  Ind.  had  once  ended  in  -«,  *dan,  ^exjplen,  *prodtn, 
^nequln,  and  that  these  forms  were  expanded  by  the  subsequent 
addition  of  the  Thematic  Secondary  ending  -^;;^,  later  -unt,  much 
as  6k.  et  for  ^cori,  2  Sg.  of  ct/ii,  was  by  the  addition  of  the 
Secondary  suffix  -s  expanded  to  cT-s,  or  O.  Engl,  sind, '  they  are,' 
to  sind-un.  If  it  were  a  mere  case  of  Nasalization  like  tu-n^do, 
li-n-o,  ^std-n-o  in  desPlno(^\  &c.,  Lith.  einii,  'I  go '  (§  10),  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  confined  to  this  single  person, 
the  third  person  plural  of  the  Present  Indicative  Active.  But 
how  *danti  could  become  ^dan,  *eks-plenti  become  ^eaplen,  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  shown  (see  /.  F,  ii,  302). 

I.-Eur.  -nti,  -nt  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  ddd-ati,  Gk.  XcXrfyx-ao-i  for  -nti) 
does  not  appear  in  Latin,  unless  possibly  in  O.  Lat.  sient  (see 
above).  But  in  Umbro-Oscan  -ent,  -ens  [I.-Eur.  -ent(i)  or 
-nt(i)  ]  is  as  universal  as  -unl  [I.-Eur,  -ont(i)  ]  in  Latin,  e,  g.  Osc. 
fiiet  '  fiunt,'  prufattens '  probavenmt,'  Umbr.  furent  *  erunt/  Osc. 
ceiisazet  for  -^nt  '  censebunt.* 
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The  ending  of  the  3  PI.  of  the  Latin  Perfect  -hunt  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  O.  Ind.  3  PI.  endings  with  -r-  of  various 
Tenses  (e.  g.  d-duh-ra  Pret.,  duh-rate  Pres.,  bhare-rata  Opt., 
duh-ram  and  duh-ratam  Imper. ;  very  rarely  -ranta,  in  d-vavrt- 
ranta.  The  O,  Ind.  Perfect  has  in  3  PI.  Act.  -ur,  e.g.  dadur, 
'  they  have  given/  and  in  3  PI.  Mid.  -re,  e,g,  dadire,  represent- 
ing probably  I.-Eur.  -r  and  -rai).  The  byf orm  -erS  is  in  O.  Lat. 
-eri  {dederif  C,  L  L.  i.  187,  probably  from  Praeneste  :  M.  Mindios 
L.  fi.  P.  Condetios  Ua.  fi.  aidiles  uicesma  parti  Apolones  dederi). 

In  the  Imperative  we  have  in  Latin,  as  in  Greek,  the  particle 
*t6d,  '  from  this,*  '  thereupon,'  added  to  a  3  PI.  form,  e.g.  Lat. 
ferunto  for  *feront'tdd^  Gk,  <l>€p6vT<a  for  *<^e/)oj;r-ra)8.  The  final 
-d  is  seen  in  suntod  on  the  Spoletium  inscription  (C  /.  L.  xi.  4766). 
The  Umbrian  ending  appears  to  have  been  -tota,  e.g.  etuta  and 
etulo  '  eunto.' 

§  74.  3  PI.  Fres.  in  -nunt.  Ddnunt  for  darU  is  quoted  from  the  older  poets 
by  Nonius,  97.  13  M.,  e.  g.  Oaecilius,  Com,  176  R.  pati^re  quod  dant,  qu^ndo 
optata  n6n  danunt  (cf.  Paul.  Fest.  48. 18  Th.  ^danunt'  dant) ;  it  is  often  used  by 
Plautus  (the  references  are  given  in  Neue,  FormenL  ii*.  p.  419),  and  is  found  on 
a  Satumian  dedicatory  inscription  of  two  brothers,  /noney-lenders,  called 
Vertuleius  (C  I,  L.  i.  1175,  Sora  : 

d6nu  di&nunt  H<Srcolei  nubcsume  m^reto)  ; 

prodinuni  for  prodeurU  is  quoted  by  Festus  (984.  99  Th.)  from  Ennius  {A. 

158  M.)  : 

prodinunt  famuli ;  turn  Candida  lumina  lucent ; 

BO  obinurU  for  obeunt  (id.  914.  4  Th.),  redinunt  for  redeunt  (id.  400.  19,  a  passage 
badly  preserved  in  the  MS.),  quoted  from  Ennius  [possibly  with  mention  of 
inunt  for  eurU,  so  that  the  Philoxenus  Oloss  (p.  75.  93  G.),  int :  wopt^cvrai  may 
be  a  corruption  of  inunt :  woptwnrrcn  (see  §  9)];  nequinont  for  nequeunt  (Fest. 
169.  94  Th.),  quoted  from  the  Odyssea  of  Livius  Andronicus : 

pArtim  Arrant,  nequinont  Gra^ciam  redire, 

and  paralleled  with  ferinunt  (MS.  famunt)  for  feriunt  (MS.  fereunt ;  cf.  400. 
14  Th.),  and  solinuni  for  aolent  [rather  for  aoluntf  the  obsolete  verb  of  which 
consuh  is  a  compound ;  cf.  Fest.  596.  14  Th.  '  solino '  idem  (Messala)  ait  esse 
oonsulo] ;  expfenunt  for  explent  by  Paul.  Fest.  (56.  14  Th.) ;  inserinuntur  for 
iruerufitur  is  used  by  Li  v.  Andr.  (ap.  Fest.  539.  94  Th.) :  millia  £lia  in  isdem 
Inserinuntur. 

§  76.  3  FI.  Ferf.  The  isolated  forms  dedro  on  an  old  inscription  of  Pisaurum 
(C.  /.  L,  i.  177  Matre  Matuta  dono  dedro  matrona;  beside  dedrot  on  another 
inscription  from  the  same  place,  i.  173  lunone  re.  matrona  Pisaurese  dono 
dedrot)  and  enieru  on  an  inscription  of  Cora  (i.  1148  Q.  Pomponius  Q.  f.  L. 
Tulius  Ser.  f  .  praltores  aere  Martio  emeru)  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  -r6 
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was  a  byform  of  -ri  in  tlie  Latin  3  PI.  Perfect.  For  the  di'opping  of  final 
consonants  is  a  feature  of  the  Latin  of  Pisaurum  (see  the  inscriptions  quoted 
above  with  -5,  -r  dropped  ;  and  of.  the  loss  of  -t  in  dede^  i.  169,  and  apparently 
of  -nt  in  i.  177  M*.  Curia,  Pola  Liuia  deda),  and  emeru  on  the  Cora  inscription 
may  be  a  similar  dialectal  variety,  or  merely  a  graphic  contraction  for  em«- 
runt.  Final  -nt  often  loses  the  dental  on  late  inscriptions  and  is  written  -n  or 
-m;  thus  we  have /ecerun  and /ecerum  {also/eceru,  vi.  24649)  in  plebeian  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Empire  (see  ch.  ii.  §  137).  Some  Boman  grammarians  called  the 
form  with  -re  the  *  Dual '  form,  a  theory  which  is  rightly  rejected  by  Quin- 
tilian,  though  his  own  explanation,  that  it  is  a  weakening  of  -runt,  cannot 
stand  (i.  5.  43  quanquam  fuerunt  qui  nobis  quoque  adicerent  dualem  ^  scrip- 
sere '  '  legere ' :  quod  evitandae  asperitatis  gratia  mollitimi  est,  ut  apud 
veteres  pro  male  mereris  '  male  merere')  (cf.  Serv.  ad  A.  ii.  i).  In  the  older 
writers  -runt  and  -re  seem  to  be  used  at  will,  e.  g.  Plaut.  Trin,  535  alii  ^olatum 
abi^runt,  alii  em6rtui.  Alii  se  suspendere,  and  Cicero  {Orat.  zlvii.  157),  quoting 
a  line  of  Ennius,  says  :  nee  vero  reprehenderim  '  scripsere  alii  rem  ' ;  *  scrip- 
serunt '  esse  verius  censeo,  sed  consuetudini  auribus  indulgenti  libenter  obse- 
quor.  (Ennius,  however,  seems  to  prefer  'erunt  to  -ere  in  his  Annals  ;  Terence 
prefers  -ere.)  The  older  spelling  -ront,  mentioned  by  Quin tilian  (i.  4.  16),  who 
quotes  dederont  and  probaveronty  is  found  on  early  inscriptions  (see  Index  to 
a  I.  L.  i.). 

The  ending  -rS  (older  -n)  seems  to  come  from  an  I.-Eur.  -ri,  cognate  with  the 
I. -Eur.  -rai  of  the  O.  Ind.  3  Sg.  Pft.  Mid.  -re,  e.  g.  dadir^,  'dedere ' ;  the  ending 
'rurU  (older  -ront),  either  from  an  I.-Eur.  -rent  (cf.  O.  Ind.  li-vavft-ranta),  or 
from  a  subsequent  addition  of  the  usual  3  PI.  Thematic  suffix  -unt  {-ont)  to 
a  3  PI.  Pft.  in  -r.  Thus  *dedir  (a  *  doublet '  of  ded&re  ?)  would  become  dedfr-unt 
by  the  same  process  as  we  have  supposed  an  earlier  *explSn  to  have  become 
expli^n-unt.  In  view  of  the  presence  of  r  in  these  O.  Ind.  third  persons  plural 
this  is  a  more  likely  explanation  than  to  suppose  that  r  is  the  Latin  substitute 
for  intervocalic  s. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  e  in  -erunt,  the  short  quantity,  though  it 
is  in  the  classical  and  later  period  more  prominent  in  Dactylic  Poetry  than  in 
other  verse,  owing  to  its  suitableness  for  the  dactylic  metre,  is  not  by  any 
means  unknown  in  the  older  (and  later)  dramatists,  e.  g.  in  Plautus  aubeg^runtj 
Plaut.  Bacch.  928,  fecSrunty  Amph,  184  locavSntni,  Pers.  160,  cessarunt^  Mil.  1432, 
&c. ;  emJhrunt,  Ter.  Ewn.  prol.  so,  conlocaruntj  ib.  593).  Plautus  appears,  how- 
ever, to  use  it  only  at  the  end  of  a  line  or  hemistich,  so  must  have  regarded 
its  use  as  a  licence  to  be  resorted  to  under  metrical  necessity.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  Tragedy,  nor  by  the  earlier  Epic  writers,  like 
Ennius.  and  not  very  frequently  by  Lucretius  (e.  g.  instit^runiy  i.  406 ;  see 
Munro's  note),  which  points  to  its  having  been  a  pronunciation  of  colloquial 
Latin  that  won  its  way  only  gradually  into  the  higher  literature.  It  is  gene- 
rally explained  as  a  3  Plur.  of  the  Auxiliary  stem  es-,  ^  to  be,'  and  is  com- 
pared with  Gk.  'tffav  of  3  Plur.  Plupft.,  so  that  dedSrunt  from  *d€desunt  would 
be  a  quite  different  formation  from  dedSrunt  and  dedBre,  with  I. -Eur.  r.  An- 
other theory  makes  it  *dedia-ont,  the  first  part  being  a  Verbal  Noun-stem 
♦dedis-  (see  §  5a).  [On  ciiraruni  for  curavirunt  beside  the  older  coiraueruni  (5  p) 
on  inscriptions,  see  §  48.] 

§  76.    (2)  Passive    (Deponent).      1  Sing.     The  Italo-Celtic 
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ending  was  -or  in  the  Pres.  Ind.  [e.  g.  O.  Lat.  sequdr^  class,  sequdr 
(eh.  iii.  §  49),  O.  Ir.  sechur],  apparently  an  addition  of  Passive 
-r  to  the  Active  ending  -6.  Those  Tenses  and  Moods  which  in 
Latin  formed  their  i  Sg.  Active  in  -m  substitute  in  the  Passive 
-r  for  -m,  e.  g./Sra-r  Fut.  and  Subj^jfereba-r  Impft.,  except  in  the 
Perfect  group,  where  a  periphrastic  form  is  used^  e.  g.  Idltis  nm, 
latus  esseni,  not  ^tulerir,  *tulisser,  also  latns  ero^  not  ^tuleror  (see 
§  54),  though  in  Oscan  we  do  find  this  adaptation  of  the  Active 
forms  in  comparascu9ter^  Fut.  Pft.  Pass,  (pon  ioc  egmo  comparM* 
cti9ter  '  cum  ea  res  consulta  erit '),  the  Active  of  which  would  be 
^comparasciist  (§  89) ;  but  in  Umbr.  we  have  pihaz  fust  *  piatus 
erit/  &c. 

§  77.  2  Sing.  Since  O.  Ir.  sechther  ^  sequeris '  shows  the 
I.-Eur.  (athematic)  ending  -thes  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  &-di-thas,  Gk. 
k'h6-0r\s\  which  is  retained  in  the  O.  Ir.  Imperative  (e.  g.  cluin- 
te,  *  do  thou  hear/  Dep.),  with  the  usual  ending  -r,  we  might 
expect  to  find  in  Latin  the  I.-Eur.  (thematic)  ending  -s6  (e,  g. 
Zend  bara-idha,  Gk.  </)^p€o  for  ^-(to^  i'<^ipi'o\  which  is  retained 
in  the  Latin  Imperative  (e.  g.  s^quSrS  for  *sequesd,  §  57),  with  an 
appended  -r,  *9equesdr,  in  class.  Lat.  *sequerur.  But  the  forms 
actually  found  are  (i)  sequeri^  the  same  as  the  Imperative  1  Sg. 
(this  is  the  usual  form  in  O.  Lat.,  and  even  in  Cicero);  (2) 
sequeris,  which  adds  to  this  the  ending  -*  of  the  %  Sg.  Act, 
*sequere'S  becoming  sequens  (ch.  iii.  §  18).  The  addition  of  this 
-»  discriminates  the  Ind.  from  the  Imper.  form  as  S^ts  differs 
from  agCy  cigttls  from  ^Ue.  The  '  Future '  Imperative  changes  to 
-r  the  -d  of  its  a  Sg.  Act.,  e.  g.fer-tor  2  Sg.  'Pasa.yferld  iromfer- 
tod  2  Sg.  Act.  [On  the  O.  Lat.  ending  for  the  2,  3  Sg.  Imper. 
'iniindy  formed  apparently  from  2  PI.  -mini  on  the  type  of  a,  3  Sg. 
Act.  'td{d),  see  §  60,  and  on  forms  like  utUo  for  utitor^  §  59,] 

§  78.  For  statistics  of  the  use  of  -re  and  -ns,  see  Neue,  ii'.  pp.  393  sqq. 
Terence  uses  -re  only,  Plautns  both  -re  and  -ria,  but  -re  far  more  frequently. 
(He  puns  on  olioqpMre  Ind.  and  (Moquere  Imperat.  in  Cure,  41.)  Cicero  prefers 
-re  in  all  other  tenses  than  the  Pres.  Ind.,  and  in  this  tense  too  in  Deponent 
Verbs.  Quintilian  is  wrong  in  supposing  -re  to  be  a  weakening  of  -ris  (i.  5. 4a 
quod  evitandae  asperitatis  gratia  moUitum  est,  ut  apud  yeteres  pro  male 
mereris  ^  male  merere '),  for  -is  did  not  become  -e  in  Latin  (ch.  ii.  §  137),  nor 
can  an  isolated  spelling  like  Iribvnos  [mt2tfo]re  for  mVitdris  on  an  old  inscr.  (C.  /.  L. 
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i.  64)  be  quoted  as  a  proof  of  this  change.  The  form  -rus  on  a  few  inscriptions 
{spatiarus,  C.  /.  L.  i.  ia20,  Beneyentum ;  tUaruSj  i.  1267,  Venosia  ;  figarusy  !▼. 
ao8a,  Pompeii),  none  of  them  old,  may  be  a  mere  dialectal  or  vulgar  yariety, 
but  it  may  also  (like  -us  in  the  Gen.  Sg.  of  the  3rd  DecL,  ch.  vL  §  aa)  be  a 
genuine  tradition  of  an  older  form,  which  arose  from  the  addition  of  -s  to 
*»ef{ue»j,  &c.f  at  a  stage  prior  to  its  weakening  to  sequerS.  Thus  *8patid-s6  would 
be  expanded  to  ^spaiidso-s,  which  would  become  *spatiaros,  spatiarus. 

§  79.  8  8g.  The  Italo-Celtic  ending  is  -t5r  [e.  g.  Lat.  sequt- 
tur  from  ^aeque-idry  O.  Ir.  sechethar ;  cf.  Osc.  sakarater  *  sacra- 
tur/  with  -ter  from  syncopated  -t{o)r  as  Umbr.  ager  from  *agr(os)], 
formed  by  adding  Passive  -r  to  the  I.-Eur.  Secondary  ending  -t5 
(e.g.  O.  Ind.  i-di-ta,  Gk.  i-ho-ro;  O.  Ind.  d-bhara-ta,  Gk. 
i'(f>€p€''To).  The  Imperative  changes  to  -r  the  -d  of  the  Particle 
-tod  which  it  appends  to  the  bare  stem  in  the  Act.,  e^g./er-lor 
Pass.^  /er-to{d)  Act.,  agi-tor  Pass.,  aguid{d)  Act.  (On  O.  Lat. 
-niind,  e.  g.  antestamiyio^  ^  let  him  take  to  witness/  see  §  60,  and 
on  'to  for  -tor  in  titifo^  &c.,  §  59.) 

§  80.  1  Plur.  The  Italo-Celtic  ending  is  -m5r  (e.g.  Lat. 
sSqutmur  for  ^seqtW'rnor^  O.  Ir.  seche-mmar  with  a  curious 
doubling  of  the  m),  formed  by  changing  to  r  the  s  of  the  Active 
-m6s  (Lat.  fen-mu9  for  ^fere-rnds^  O.  Ir.  do-beram  for  -m6s  ?). 

§  81.  2  Plur.  Both  the  Celtic  and  the  Italic  languages 
depart  from  the  ordinary  procedure  in  this  person.  In  O.  Ir. 
Deponents  we  have  the  Active  ending ;  in  Latin  we  have  the 
Nom.  Plur.  of  the  old  Pres.  Part.  Passive  with  ellipse  of  esth, 
e.  g.  fenniinl  from  ^fero-menoi  (Gk.  (l>€p6fjL€voi)  in  the  Present 
Tense,  and  analogical  formations  in  the  others,  e-g./e/edd-mml, 
f^rd-mhil,  ferre-mmu  The  2  Plur.  Imper.,  though  similar  in 
form  to  the  a  Plur.  Pres.  Ind.,  e.  g.  ferimini^  is  usually  explained 
as  an  old  Infinitive  (Dat.  of  a  MEN-stem),  for  I.-Eur.  *bhere- 
menai  (Gk.  0€p€-/i€voi)  (see  §  57). 

§  82.  3  Plur.  The  Italo-Celtic  ending  is  -ntor  (e.  g.  Lat. 
9eqmi7ilur  from  ^sequo-ntdr^  O.  Ir.  sechetar;  cf.  Osc.  karanter 
*  pascuntur '  with  -nter  from  syncopated  -nt(6)r,  like  3  Sg.  -ter 
for  -t(o)r ;  see  above),  formed  by  adding  Passive  -r  to  the  I.-Eur. 
Secondary  ending  -nto  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  d-bhara-nta,  Gk.  €-0€po-iTo, 
Cf.  Gk.  iii-'nKTj'VTo  with  Lat.  im-ple-ntur).   In  the  Imperative  the 
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-d  of  the  particle  -tod  appended  in  the  3  PI.  Act.,  is  changed  to 
^>  6'  S'  f^>^ft^^  Pass.,  feruntd  from  ^feronUtod  Act.  (see  §  57^ 
and  on  O.  Lat.  cenaento  for  cementor^  §  59). 

§  83.  VI.  THE  INPIiriTIVB.  The  I.-Eur.  Infinitive  was 
merely  a  Case  (usually  Dat.  or  Loc.  Sg.)  of  a  Verbal  Noun,  and  has 
best  retained  its  character  in  the  Celtic  languages,  where  its  object 
stands  not  in  the  Ace.,  as  after  a  verb,  but  in  the  Gen.,  as  after 
a  Noun.  The  form  of  the  Inf.  varied  not  merely  according  to 
the  case  employed,  but  also  according  to  the  Noun-stem  which 
was  chosen.  In  O.  Ind.  we  have  a  gpreat  variety  of  Infinitives, 
e.g.  (i)  Dat.  of  a  Root-stem,  a  stem  which  was  the  same  as  the 
root  of  the  Verb,  e,  g.  -ije,  'to  drive,'  lit.  *  for  driving '  (Lat.  afi ; 
cf.  Gk.  x^v-a*  ?) ;  (^)  Dat.  of  an  S-stem,  e.  g.  ji-|e,  '  to  conquer ' 
[cf.  Lat.  dfl-rl,  O.  Lat.  da-^ei  (§  85),  Gk.  wet-orat] ;  (3)  Dat.  of 
a  MEN-stem,  e.  g.  da-mane,  *  to  g^ve  *  (Gk.  do/jierat ;  Lat.  da- 
mint  2,  PI.  Imper.  Pass.,  see  §  57),  vid-mine, '  to  know'  [Gk.  (f )ft- 
fxevat];  (4)  Loc.  of  a  MEN-stem  (without  -!,  see  ch.  vi.  §  37),  e.g. 
dh&r-man, '  to  keep  up  '  (cf.  Gk.  So-fxei;) ;  (5)  Dat.  of  a  TU-stem, 
e.g.  dha-tave, '  to  set '  (cf.  Pruss.  da-twei,  *  to  give ') ;  (6)  Ace.  of 
a  TU-stem,  e.  g.  dha-tum  (this  is  the  classical  or  Sanscrit  form  of 
the  Infinitive  of  every  verb)  (Lat.  cou'dttum  ist  Sup.,  Lith.  de-t^ 
Sup.,  O.  SI.  de-tii  Sup.;  the  Balto-Slavic  Supine  in  -tum  is  fused 
with  the  auxiliary  verb  of  the  same  root  as  Lat.  fui  to  form 
a  Compound  Tense,  e.  g.  Lith.  detum-bime,  1  PI.  Opt.,  as  the 
Lat.  1st  Supine  is  joined  with  impersonal  in  to  form  the  Fut. 
Inf.  Pass.,  e.  g.  subldtum  in  or  mdialuiri,  see  below);  (7)  Dat. of 
an  I-stem,  e.  g.  dr§-iye,  *  to  see,'  and  many  others.  The  Teutonic 
Inf.  is  Ace.  of  an  ONO-stem,  e.  g.  Goth,  itan,  Germ,  essen  from 
*gd-6n6-m  (cf.  O.  Ind.  ddanam,  a  Neut.  Noun).  The  form 
chosen  for  the  Latin  Inf.  Act.  was  a  Loc.  Sg.  of  an  S-stem,  e.  g. 
age-re  from  ^age-9iy  amd-H  from  ^ama-n^  vtde-rd  from  ^vide-n^ 
flnl-re  from  ^Jini-n,  es-^e  from  *^-«,  dedU-sd  (see  §  5a),  fer-rl 
from  ^fer-n^  vel-lc  from  ^vel-n^  the  last  two  showing  the  regular 
change  of  rs  to  rr  (cf.  torreo  from  *torsey6,  ch.  iv.  §  153),  U  to  U 
(cf.  collum  from  ^coho-y  Germ.  Hals,  ch.  iv.  §  146).  For  the 
Inf.  Pass,  a  Dat.  Sg.  was  chosen,  either  (i)  of  a  Root-stem,  e.g. 
ag-l  (O.  Lat.  ag-ei)  from  *ag-ai,  m6r-\  (with  the  diphthong  ai 
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weakened  in  the  unaccented  syllable,  first  to  ei,  then  to  I,  as  in 
^dc-caidOy  oc-ceido,  oc^dldo,  ch.  iii.  §  18),  or  (a)  of  an  S-stem,  e.g. 
dTna-ri  (O.  Lat.  ama-rei)  from  *ama-sai,  vide^l  from  *wide-sai, 
flnt-H^  O.  Lat.  mdri^ri,  so  that  the  Lat.  Inf.  Pass,  differed  from 
the  Inf.  Act.  only  conventionally,  and  had  no  distinctive  Passive 
suffix.  This  however  seems  to  be  present  in  the  byforms  a^ier, 
amdrier,  morlriery  though  the  exact  origin  of  this  -ier,  -rier  is 
doubtful  *.  For  the  .Perfect  Inf.  Passive  the  Perf .  Part.  Pass. 
was  used  with  the  auxiliary  verb  esse^  e.g.  constat  id  factum  esse, 
constat  ea  facta  esse;  for  the  Fut.  Pass,  the  ist  Supine  with  trl, 
Inf.  Pass,  of  eo^  ^  to  g^/  e.  g.  constat  id  factum  iri^  constat  ea  fac- 
tum iri.  The  Fut.  Act.,  e.  g.  constat  id  eventurum  (esse),  is  most 
naturally  explained  as  a  combination  of  the  Fut.  Part.  Act.  with 
esse,  though  its  Old  Latin  indeclinable  use,  e.  g.  credo  inimicos 
meos  dicturum  (from  a  speech  of  C.  Gracchus)  has  suggested  the 
theory  that  it  is  a  compoimd  of  the  and  Supine  in  -tii  (e.  g.  even^ 
fu^  dictu^  Locs.  of  TU-stems,  ch.  vi.  §  37)  with  an  old  byform  of 
esse,  viz.  *esom,  later  *erum  (Umbr.  erom,  Osc.  ezum^  Ace.  of  O- 
stem),  dicturum  for  *diclU'erum  being  in  time  made  personal 
dicturus  -a  -urn  (the  Fut.  Part.  Act.)  in  the  same  way  as  O.  Lat. 
'  dicendum  est  orationem '  changed  to  class.  Lat.  *  dicenda  est 
oratio'  (Postgate  in  Class,  Rev.  v.  p.  301).  The  Umbro-Oscan  Pres. 
Inf.  Act.  is  the  Ace.  Sg.  of  a  Verbal  0-stem  (e.  g.  Umbr.  er-om, 
Osc.  eZ'Um,  deic-um,  molt-aum  'multare')  (ch.  v.  §  a). 

On  Lat.  are  in  are-facio  and  similar  Verb-stems,  see  §  34. 

In  Vulg.  Lat.,  as  reflected  in  the  Romance  languages,  the 
Perf.  Inf.  has  been  lost ;  esse  has  become  essere  (Ital.  essere, 
Span,  ser,  Fr.  etre) ;  velle,  volere  (Ital.  volere,  Fr.  vouloir),  this 
verb  having  been  transferred  (by  the  analogy  of  its  Perf. 
volui  like  monui,  kadui,  &c.)  to  the  second  Conjugation,  voleo 
I  Sg.  Pres.  Ind.  (Ital.  voglio),  voleat^  3  Sg.  Pres.  Subj.  (Ital. 
voglia),  as  posse  became  jpotere  (Ital.  potere,  Sp.  poder)  through 
the  likeness  of  its  'Peri.potui  to  the  second  Conjugation  type, 
(cf.  §  33  a). 


^  Some  make  it  an  addition  to  i  of  (A,  L.  L,  vii.  13a).  Similarly  in 
the  Active  Inf.  ending,  with  Syncope  Vulg.  Lat.  esse-re  replaced  esse  (see 
of  the  final  S^    as  in  biber  for  bibtre      below). 
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§  84.  Pros.  Inf.  Act.  Biber  for  btbSre  in  the  phrase  biber  dare  (quoted  by 
Gharisius  124.  i  K.  from  various  early  authors,  and  censured  as  a  mispronuncia- 
tion by  Caper,  108.  10  K.  bibere  non  '  biber  *),  seems  to  be  a  case  of  syncope  of 
final  -S  (like  nee  for  nSqWy  animal  for  animdle,  calcar  for  cakdre^  ch.  iii.  §  36), 
though  it  has  been  also  regarded  as  a  ventably  old  form,  a  Locative  without  1 
(ch.  yi.  §  37),  like  Qk.  8^-/i<v  Inf.  (see  above).  Instar  may  be  a  similar  synco- 
pated Inf.  (for  instare)  used  as  a  Noun  (cf.  btusttxTj  an  oxstall  ;  see  ch.  iii.  §  36). 
On  late  inscriptions  we  have,  e.  g.  haber  (C.  7.  X.  viii.  8369,  of  is8  a.d.)  ;  and 
on  a  lamp  found  in  the  oldest  Esquiline  cemetery  {Ann.  hist,  1880,  p.  a6o), 
Sotae  sum.  noli  me  tanger. 

§  85.  Pres.  Inf.  Pass.  The  form  in  -ier,  -rier  belongs  to  O.  Lat.  and  is 
employed  as  an  archaism  by  the  Augustan  poets  and  their  imitators  (see 
statistics  in  Neue,  ii^.  p.  409).  Even  in  the  time  of  Plautus  it  can  hardly  have 
been  so  current  as  the  form  in  -I,  -rt,  for  it  is  confined  to  the  end  of  iambic 
and  ti'ochaic  lines,  e.g.  percontarierj  Mosi,  963  (see  Lorenz,  adloc.)^  and  is  never 
found  with  a  short  antepaenultima  (except  deripierj  Men,  ioo6j,  restrictions 
which  indicate  that  it  was  a  form  used  only  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

That  the  -r  of  -n  was  originally  s  we  see  from  the  O.  Lat.  form  dasi  men- 
tioned by  Paul.  Fest.  [48. 19  Th.  *  dasi '  dari  (should  we  read  *  dasei'  or  else 
dare  ? )]. 

The  occasional  scansion  of  the  Pres.  Inf.  Act.  with  •£  in  Plant,  (e.  g.  Pseud, 
355,  1003)  has  been  explained  as  a  relic  of  the  use  of  -ai  (O.  Lat.  -ei  or  -e,  ch. 
i*^*  §  34)  AS  Active  suffix  (/.  F.  iv.  240).  But  it  may  be  otherwise  explained, 
as  syllaba  anceps  before  final  dipody  (see  Miiller,  Plaut.  Pros.  p.  aa).  The  theory 
that  the  1-  and  ai-  suffixes  were  in  the  O.  Lat.  period  used  indifferently  as 
Act.  or  Pass,  is  plausible  enough  but  lacks  proof. 

§  86.  Fut.  Inf.  Act.  Gellius  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
his  Nodes  Atticae  quotes  several  instances  of  the  indeclinable  use  of  the  Fut. 
Inf.  Act.  from  the  older  authors,  in  connexion  with  the  reading :  banc  sibi 
rem  praesidio  sperant  futurum  (Cic.  Verr.  II.  v.  65.  167),  found  in  a  copy 
of  Tiro's  edition  (libro  spectatae  fidei,  Tironiana  cura  atque  disciplina 
facto).  This  reading  was  defended  by  such  examples  as  :  credo  ego  inimicos 
meos  hoc  dicturum  (from  a  speech  of  C.  Gracchus) ;  hostium  copias  ibi  occu- 
patas  futurum,  and  again  :  deos  bonis  bene  facturum  (from  the  Annals  of 
Claudius  Quadrigarius)  ;  omnia  ex  sententia  processurum  esse  (from  Valerius 
Antias  ;  the  use  of  esse  is  irregular) ;  altero  te  occisurum  ait  {sc,  Casina)  (from 
Plaut.  Cos,  693,  where  our  MSS.  are  almost  unanimous  for  oceisuram  I) ;  non 
putavi  hoc  eam  facturum  (from  Laberius,  Com,  51  R.).  Priscian  (i.  p.  475. 
33  H. )  quotes  from  Cato :  illi  poUiciti  sese  facturum  omnia  ;  from  Lucilius 
(xvii.  8  M.) :  nupturum  te  (sc.  Penelope)  nupta  negas. 

The  existence  of  nouns  like  acripturoj  versuraj  pidura  points  to  the  Fut.  Pftrt 
scripturus  -a  -Mtn,  versQrus  -a  -urn,  pictilrus  -a  -urn,  &c.  (formed  from  C-stems, 
as  Gk.  Iffx^p6-y  from  a  0-stem ;  cf.  ch.  v.  §  16,  ch.  iv.  §  60)  having  been 
an  old  formation  (cf  offensa  beside  offensus^  rSpulaa  beside  repulsus),  and  makes 
it  unlikely  that  the  declinable  Fut.  Part,  arose  from  this  indeclinable  Inf. 
So  it  may  be  better  to  regard  O.  Lat.  dicturum  as  the  Neut.  Sg.  of  this 
participle  used  (without  esse)  impersonally,  just  as  the  Impersonal  constat^ 
e.g.   'constat  inter  omnes  haec  ita  esse,'  becomes  in  the  Fut.  Inf.  Pass. 
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constcUurumy  e.g.  'spero  constaturum  inter  omnes  haec  ita  ease.'  Similarly 
the  Gtorundive  in  -ndus  -a  -wn  seems  the  older  form  and  the  Gerund  in  -ndum 
an  Impei*sonaI  use,  eutidum  est  being  analogous  to  ihar  (see  §  6a).  On  the  other 
hand  the  preference  shown  by  Plautus  and  Terence  for  the  omission  of  esse 
(for  statistics,  see  Postgate  in  1,  F,  iv.  359 ;  cf.  Plant.  Baoch.  599  negat  se 
iturum,  with  True.  85  is  nunc  dicitur  Uenturus  peregro),  and  the  rarity  of  the 
use  of  the  Fut  Part,  in  apposition  (e.  g.  Enn.  Ann,  419  M.  carbasus  alta 
uolat  pandam  ductura  carinam)  are  quoted  in  support  of  Profl  Postgate's 
explanation. 

§  87.  Fut.  Inf.  Pass.  Iri  is  impersonal,  like  ihar  in  Virgil's  Uur  in  antiquam 
sUvam^  so  that  the  line  of  Terence  (i/ec  prol.)  :  rumor  uenit  datum  in  gladia- 
tores,  should  be  translated  *  that  they  are  going  to  exhibit  gladiators,'  *  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  gladiatorial  show.'  Gellius  (x.  14)  quotes  a  curious 
extension  of  this  usage  from  a  speech  of  Cato,  contumeUa  mihi  factum  itur : 
atque  euenit  ita,  Quirites,  uti  in  hac  contumelia,  quae  mihi  per  huiusce 
petulantiam  factum  itur,  rei  quoque  publicae  medius  fidius  miserear, 
Quirites.  This  throws  some  light  on  the  development  of  the  Italo-Celtic 
passive  from  an  Impersonal  R-form  (§  69).  (Cf.  Plant.  Rud.  1949  mihi  ista^c 
uidetur  praeda  praedatum  irier. )  The  word-group/octum  tri,  &c  seems  to  have 
become  a  single  word  in  ordinary  language,  for  we  often  find  the  Fut.  Inf.  Pass, 
written  with  -tuiri  in  MSS.,  which  is  frequently  corrupted  in  later  copies  to 
'turi  as  if  Nom,  PI.  Masc.  of  Fut.  Part.  Act.  (e.  g.  sublahtiri  in  Cod.  A  of  BeU. 
Alex,  xix.  9,  but  in  other  MSS.  aublaiuri ;  for  a  list  of  examples  from 
Lactantius,  see  A,  L.  L,  iL  349).  The  suppression  of  -m  of  aublatum,  &c  is 
like  the  suppression  of  m  of  ctrcum  in  circuit  for  drcum  it  (see  ch.  ii.  §  153). 


§  88.  VII,  THE  SUPINES.  The  First  Supine,  used  after 
a  Verb  of  motion,  is  the  Ace.  Sg.  of  a  Verbal  Noun,  a  TU-stem 
(e.  g.  ire  specfdfum,  lit. '  to  go  to  the  seeing,'  like  ire  ddniunij  to  go  to 
the  house,  ire  Bomafn,  to  go  to  Rome),  the  same  form  as  is  in  San- 
scrit the  regular  Infinitive  of  the  verb  (see  §  83).  An  O.  Ind.  usage 
like  dr^tum  &  gachanti,  *  they  come  to  see,'  hotum  eti,  'he  goes 
to  sacrifice '  (cf .  O.  SI.  videtii  idet!,  '  he  goes  to  see ')  (Delbriick, 
Altifid,  Syntax^  p.  428)  is  what  the  Latin  First  Supine  has 
developed  from. 

The  Second  Supine,  used  after  an  Adjective,  is  the  Loc.  Sg.  of 
the  same  Verbal  Noun  (e.g.  agUia  cvrsH,  nimble  in  running). 
The  Loc.  Sg.  in  -«  of  U-stems  often  played  the  part  of  a  Dat. 
(e.  g.  curru  for  airrui  in  Virgil,  see  ch.  vi.  §§  37,  23,  27) ;  and  we 
find  the  Second  Supine  used  not  only  as  a  Loc.,  but  as  a  Dative, 
e.  g.  [fabula)  IqMa  mm^dtuy  pleasant  for  telling,  where  in  the 
older  language  the  Dative  proper  in  -ui  is  used,  e.  g.  lepida 
memoratui  (Plant.),  as  well  as  the  Locative,  e.  g.  ridlciUa  avditu 
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(Flaut.),  (in  Flaut.  Rud.  294  sunt  nobis  quaestu  et  cultu^  this  Loo. 
plays  the  part  of  a  Predicative  Dative). 

This  TU-stem  bulks  largely  in  the  language  of  Flautus  and 
the  older  Dramatists,  e.g.  opsonatu  redeo  (Plant.  Men.  288)^ 
essum  vocare,  *  to  invite  to  dinner^  {Men.  458),  nuptum  dare,  '  to 
give  a  girl  in  marriage '  {Pers.  383).  In  Aul,  736  perdUum  ire  is 
used  almost  like  perdere : 

quam  6b  rem  ita  faceres  m<§que  meosque  p^rditum  ires  liberos, 

(cf.  Bacch.  565  mi  ires  consultum  male),  and  the  use  of  the 
Accusative  without  a  Preposition  is  paralleled  by  phrases  like 
I  mdiam  crucem  (Plant.),  supp^tias^  infUias,  exs^quias  ire^  fee.  Like 
nuptum  dare  and  nuptum  ire  are  venumddre  or  venundare  (vendere) 
and  vefium  ire  {venire ;  but  cf .  O.  Ind.  vasna-yfi-ti,  3  Sg.,  Gk. 
dtviofiai) ;  pessumd&re  or  pessumdare  and  pessum  ire,  A  similar 
Ace.  of  a  Verbal  Noun  TU-stem  is  asom  (class.  a9sum,  ist  Supine 
of  ardeo)  in  the  phrase  asomfero  on  an  old  Praenestine  cista  with 
the  representation  of  a  kitchen  scene  (if<//.  Arch.  1890,  p.  303), 
a  phrase  which  recurs  on  a  Marrucine  inscription,  amm  .  .  ,feret 
(Zvet.  /././.  8).  The  ist  Supine  is  also  found  in  Umbrian,  e.  g. 
aseriato  etu  'observatum  ito.'  In  the  Romance  languages  the 
Supines  have  been  lost. 

§  89.  VIII.  THE  FABTICIPLES.  The  I.-Eur.  Participles 
were  merely  Verbal  Adjectives  formed  with  the  various  suffixes 
already  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Noun-  and  Adjective-stems 
(chap.  v).  Thus  for  the  Perf .  Part.  Pass,  the  TO-suffix  was  used 
(e.  g.  O.  Ind.  -dhi-td-,  Gk.  dc-rrfy,  Lat.  cre-dUtue,  Lith.  de-tas ; 
Goth,  vaurh-ts,  'wrought'),  or  the  NO-suffix  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  pur-nd-, 
*filled,'  O.  Engl. bund-en^ '  bound-en/  O.  SI.  nes-enu, '  carried';  cf. 
li^Ltple-nug);  for  the  Gerundive,  the  YO-suffix(e.g.  O.Ind.  dpS-ya-, 
*  seeable,  worth  seeing,'  O.  Sax.  un-f  od-i,  *  insatiable  * ;  cf .  Gk.  Sy-tos, 
venerable,  Lat  exim-ius),  or  -TWO-,  -TfiWO-  (e.g.  O.  Ind.  kdr- 
tva-,  *  worth  doing,'  Gk.  bioi)K-T€{F)oSy  worth  pursuing),  and  so  on. 
With  the  LO-suffix  is  formed  the  second  Past  Participle  Act.  in 
O.  SI.,  e.  g.  nes-lii,  used  in  the  periphrastic  neslti  jesmY,  *  I  have 
carried/  and  the  Aor.  Fart.  Act.  or  Pass,  in  Armenian,  e.  g.  gereal 
'  capiens,  eaptus.' 

The  Fres.  Part.  Act.  (and  all  Active  Participles,  except  the 
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Perfect)  took  the  suffix  -Snt-,  -nt-,  -ont-  (see  ch.  v.  §  63)  (e.  g. 
O.  Ind.  bhdrant-^  Gk.  <f>4p<av,  -ovro?,  Goth,  bairands^  O.  SI.  bery), 
Lat.  fir-ens^  ^entis,  sedetis  (Umbr.  zedef).  The  Perf .  Part.  Act. 
took  -wSs-  (e.  g.  O.  Ind.  ririk-vds-,  Gk.  A€Ao4'n'-(f )wy,  Lith.  lik|8 ; 
of.  O.  SI.  mliiz-ti,  *  having  milked ') ;  and  this  formation  appears 
in  Umbro-Oscan  in  the  Compound  Tense,  which  corresponds  to 
the  Lat.  Fut.  Perf.  (e.  g.  O^cfefacuH  *  fecerit  *),  and  probably  in 
Osc.  9ipu9^  knowing,  wdth  full  knowledge  [from  *sep-wes-  (?). 
That  the  w  is  long  (I.-Eur.  u  or  6)  is  inferred  from  the  absence 
of  Syncope,  for  *sij)us^  *9ipds  would  become  in  Oscan  *nps ;  but 
see  ch.  iii.  §  16] ;  but  in  Latin  the  Perf.  Part.  Act.  is  not  used. 
Neither  is  the  Pres.  Part.  Middle  (or  Pass.),  which  was  formed  in 
-mSno-  (-mono-,  -mno-)  (e.g.  O.  Ind.  bhdra-mana-,  Gk.  (f>€p6-fi€vos ; 
cf.  Pruss.  po-klausi-manas,  *  being  heard '),  though  it  is  found 
in  the  2  PL  Ind.  Pass.,  e.  g.  firimlnl  (sc.  estis^  see  §  81),  and  in 
nouns  like  alumnus  (cf.  Gk.  6  Tp€(f>6fi€vos,  see  ch.  v.  §  13).  The 
Perf.  Part,  shows  the  suffix  -to-,  e.  g.  scripttis  (Umbr.  screihto-, 
Osc.  scrifto-) ;  the  Fut.  Part.  Act.  in  -lurus  is  probably  a  form- 
ation with  the  suffix  -ro-  from  a  Til -stem  Verbal  Noun,  e.  g. 
scrqdurus^  stem  ^scriptu^ro^  from  the  stem  ^scriptu-  of  scripfus, 
'USy  picturus  from  the  stem  ^pictu-  of  piclus,  -«*,  &c.,  like  Gk. 
laxy-pos  from  laxys.  [On  its  relation  to  the  Fut.  Inf.  Act.  in 
O.  Lat.  scripturum^  in  class.  Lat.  scripturus  (-a  -tim)  (esse),  see 
§  86].  For  a  Participle  the  Latin  writers,  especially  the  poets, 
often  substituted  an  Adjective,  e.g.  Idcer  for  lacerdtus  (Virg. 
lacerum  crudeliter  ora),  and  these  Adjectives  or  *  truncated  Parti- 
ciples '  have  to  some  extent  encroached  on  the  Perf.  Part.  Pass,  in 
the  Romance  languages,  e.  g.  Ital.  trovo  beside  trovato.  (Meyer- 
Liibke,  Rom,  Gram,  ii.  p.  375.) 

§  90.  Free.  Fart.  Act.  The  Pres.  Part.  Act.  was  liable  to  become  in  all 
languages  an  ordinary  Adjective  or  a  Noun  ;  e.g.  Goth.  frijOnd-s,  lit.  *  loving/ 
assumed  the  sense  of  'friend' ;  Lat.  r^lens  (see  §  6),  lit.  'rattling/  assumed 
the  sense  of  *■  a  rope,  tackling ' ;  bSn^-olens  is  a  noun  in  Plautus,  e.  g.  Tritu  46, 
1 148,  &c.  Very  early  examples  of  this  seem  to  be  Lat.  dens  (Osc.  dont-?), 
a  Pres.  Part,  of  the  L-Eur.  root  ed-,  *  to  eat/  90m  a  Pres.  Part,  of  I.-Eur.  es-, 
*  to  be  *  (cf.  O.  Scand.  saimr,  *  sooth,  true/  which  acquired  the  sense  of  *  truly 
charged/  *  guilty').  Of  Pres.  Parts,  becoming  Adjectives  in  Latin  examples 
are  congruens  (beside  congj^ius),benecolens  (beside  henevoliis)^  hSn^tn^ens  (cf.  -mirus 
in  Lucilius'  fneradtmirae  ISgidnes) ;  indigensj  not  indigus,  and  insciena,  not  inadus 
(but  nescius)f  are  used  by  Plautus.     The  result  of  this  close  connexion  of 
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Verbal  Adjectives  (especially  Compounds)  in  -us  with  Participles  in  -e»w,  is 
a  Comparison  like  b€netx)lu3y  benerolentiorj  benecolentisaimuSf  magnificuSj  -entiWj 
-entissimus  (see  ch.  vi.  §  55). 

The  0-grade  of  the  suffix  which  predominates  in  the  Greek  declension, 
^fwvj  'OVTot,  'OVTi  appears  in  Lat.  sons  (beside  prae-senSf  prae-sentia,  ab-sms^ 
&C.),  eurUiSy  -iy  -em^  -es,  &c.  (beside  Nom.  Sg.  iens),  voluntas  (beside  volens).  It 
can  hardly  be  due  to  a  mere  accident  that  all  these  traces  of  the  suffix  -ont- 
are  found  in  verbs  belonging  to  the  Athematic  Conjugation,  I. -Eur.  *e8-mi, 
*ei-mi,  *wel-mi  (see  §  2).  It  almost  seems  as  if  the  declension  of  the  Pres. 
Pai*t.  of  Athematic  Verbs  in  Latin  had  originally  exhibited  the  suffix  -ont-^ 
perhaps  varying  with  -ent-  (I. -Eur  -nt-  or  even  -ent-),  e.  g.  ab-iens  Nom.  Sg., 
euntis  Gen.,  eunti  Dat.,  *ieniem  Ace.  (see  ch.  vi.  §  i,  p.  367),  or  sons  Nom.  Sg.,  sentis 
Gen.  from  an  I.-£ur.  *s6nts  Nom.,**8pt<S8  Gen.  (cf.  O.  Ind.  sdnt-,  satils  Gen.}, 
*8eniia  Fem.  (cf.  prae-sentia)  from  s^t-  like  Dor.  Gk.  iacffa  for  *i<mTta,  the 
equivalent  of  Att.  oZaa  (ch.  iv.  §  81).  The  use  of  euntis,  funti,  &c.  cannot  well 
have  been  due  to  the  dislike  of  the  combination  -U-  {yens  has  is-,  the  vowel 
being  lengthened  before  ns,  ch.  ii.  §  144),  for  this  combination  is  not 
objected  to  in  other  Participles,  fadenHsj  capientis,  &c.  The  survival  of  the 
suffix  -ent-  in  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  Latin  Present  Participle, 
athematic  and  thematic,  was  probably  aided  by  the  Latin  tendency  to  turn 
every  short  unaccented  vowel  before  a  consonant-group  to  S  (see  ch.  iii.  §  18 ; 
and  cf.  below,  §  94,  on  -undus  and  -endits  in  the  Gerundive). 

§  91.  Ferf.  Fart.  Aot.  This  has  been  lost  also  in  Celtic  and  Teutonic, 
but  in  Balto-Slavic  is  the  only  -part  of  the  Perfect  Active  retained.  Some 
find  traces  of  the  formation  in  Lat.  cadaver,  pdpdver,  others  in  O.  Lat.  ffiUtrures 
Plur.,  ^  knowing,'  e.  g.  Plant.  Most,  100  : 

simul  gnaruris  uos  uolo  esse  hanc  rem  mecum. 

(Cf.  Gloss.  Placid.  '  gnaruris '  gnarus,  sciens :  Gloss.  Philox.  *  gnarurem ' 
yywptfio¥ :  ^  ignarures '  Ayvoovvris  :  ^  gnarurat '  ywpl(u).  MSmor  seems  to  be 
not  a  Perfect  Participle,  but  an  Adjective  derived  from  a  Perfect  Participle- 
stem,  as  Gk.  K€icpayfA6s  (Eurip.)  is  a  Noun  derived  from  /eitcpdya, 

§  92.  Ferf.  Fart.  Fass.  This  participle  too  became  often  an  ordinary 
Adjective  (Engl,  ^cold,'  ^dead,'  &c.  are  TO-stem  Participles),  e.g.  dtus,  swift, 
lit.  ^  bestirred '  (O.  Ind.  Si-ta-) ;  cdiuSj  shaip  (this  was  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  the  Sabine  district,  Varro's  home,  Varro,  X.  L.  vii.  46),  then  (meta- 
phorically) (i)  piercing,  of  sounds,  e.  g.  Eun.  A,  538  M.  cata  signa,  the  shrill 
clarions;  (a)  shrewd,  of  persons,  literally  'sharpened,'  from  L-Eur.  !c6-  (cf. 
Lat.  cos,  a  whetstone)  (ch.  iv.  $  54)  ;  latuSf  O.  Lat.  stldtus,  broad,  lit. '  extended ' 
(cf.  O.  SI.  stel-j^,  '  I  spread,  extend ')  ^  or  a  Noun,  e.  g.  nfUus,  a  son  (in  PlautUM 
and  Terence  we  have  as  a  rule  gnatus,  a  son,  n<Uu8j  bom),  Ugdtus,  a  lieutenant, 
deputy.  When  used  as  an  Adj.  it  sometimes  passes  into  the  I-declension. 
the  favourite  Adjective  declension  (ch.  v.  $  34),  e.g.  fortis,  O.  Lat. /orcfus, 
originally  P.  P.  P.  of  the  I. -Eur.  root  dhergh-,  'to  establish  '  (O.  Ind.  d^rdlui-, 

^Another  example  is  cundus  11 68:  fac  istam  cunctam  gratiam. 
(for  co-n'ncftts?),  which  has  still  its  Aecuratus  is  always  a  Participle  in 
participial     sense     in    Plant.    Most.      O.  Lat. 
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^established,  firm'),  in-^eriSj  lit.  'unknown/  from  the  root  gen-,  'to  know' 
(O.  Engl,  un-cud*.  *  uncouth').  When  used  as  a  Noun  the  Neuter  often 
appears,  e.g.  lection  (also  Masc.  lectusj  of  the  fouii;}!  or  second  decl.),  Uctmn^ 
fdtum  (the  sense  of  '  destiny '  probably  originated  in  the  phrase  *  fari  fatom 
alicui/  to  lay  a  doom  or  spell  on  one,  like  the  Welsh  tynghu  tynghed ;  see 
Rhys,  Proc  qf  InterruU,  Foiklore  Congr,  189 1,  p.  150),  and  (especially  in  the  case 
of  Abstract  Nouns)  the  Feminine,  e.  g.  offensa,  ripulsa. 

The  Participle  in  -to-  of  Intransitive  Verbs  has  the  sense  of  a  Perfect  Part. 
Actiye,  e.  g.  cSndtusj  haying  dined,  pransus,  potust  like  our  '  learned '  in  such 
a  phrase  as  '  a  learned  man,'  *  a  learned  judge.'  Hence  its  use  as  the  Perfect 
Participle  of  Deponent  Verbs,  e.g.  aspemdiuSf  sSciUua,  and  the  coexistence  of 
Deponent  Perf.  Part,  and  Act.  Verb,  e.g./i5u«  beside /uio,  maestus,  sad,  beside 
maereo.  These  participial  TO-stems  front  roots  which  have  developed  in 
Latin  into  Deponent  Verbs  often  retain  their  true  passive  sense,  e.  g.  dbusa 
Pass.  (Plant.  Asin,  196;  cf.  Pelign.  oisa  aetate  'confecta  aetate'),  so  that 
there  is  a  justification  for  Virgil's  obtUa  cannina,  Horace's  ditesidia  beRa,  and 
the  like. 

It  seems  to  have  taken  in  L-Eur.  the  weak  grade  of  the  Verb-root,  e.  g. 
I.-Eur.  *wid-to-  from  the  root  weid-,  *  to  know '  (O.  Ind.  vitti-,  Gk.  &-iaros, 
Qoth.  un-vis),  *klu-to-  from  Sdeu-  [O.  Ind.  irutd-,  Gk.  kKHtSs,  Lat.  in^iUue, 
O.  Ir.  cloth  for  *cluto-,  O.  H.  G.  Hlot-hari  (the  equivalent  of  Gk.  KKvt6- 
trrpaTos,  cf.  Germ.  Heer,  an  army),  the  name  '  Lothair  *].  In  Latin  this  is 
also  the  rule,  e.  g.  duc-tus  from  duco,  Hs-tus  from  uroj  tentus  for  ^t^-tos  (Gk. 
rarus)  from  root  ten-,  putm  (Plant.  Pseud,  laoo)  used  with  its  equivalent 
pQr-rus.  See  ch.  ii.  §  144,  where  it  is  suggested  that  the  long  vowel  of  rictuSj 
&c.  may  be  due  to  a  Latin  tendency  to  lengthen  a  vowel  before  the  group 
g-t.  The  Perfect  Ind.  Act  too  has  often  influenced  its  vocalism.  The 
same  influence  caused  the  substitution  of  -sits  for  -tus,  which  spread  from 
Dental  Verb-stems,  where  it  was  due  to  a  Latin  phonetic  law  (ch.  iv.  f  155), 
e,  g.  tensus  for  *tend-ft«,  usus  older  tissue,  for  *ut-tuSj  *oit-to-,  Jlexus  for  */lecttu8, 
scdsus  for  *sald-to-  (cf.  Goth,  saltan),  perculsua  for  *A;ld-to-  (cf.  d&des),  to  others 
where  the  Perfect  has  s  (x),  e.  g.  farsus  (cf.  farsi  Perf.),  fixus  (cf.  Jlxi ;  but 
ficius  from  fingoy  Jinxx)^  just  as  the  analogy  of  haesi  has  produced  the  late  form 
haes-HntSj  and  hausi  (P.  P.  P.  havtstus),  hauA-Hrua  beside  haustwrus,  or  as  the 
analogy  of  the  Present  Tense  is  followed  in  O.  Lat.  saiius  {^swrtus  ?)  with  -rt- 
for  -rct-y  ch.  iv,  §  157)  for  *8urrectus  (Paul.  Fest.  423.  i  Th.  'suregit'  et 
*  sortus '  pro  surrexit,  et  quasi  possit  fieri  surroctus,  frequenter  posuit  Livius), 
expergUus  for  experrectus  (Lucil.  iii.  56  M.  ;  Lucr.  iiL  929,  &c.). 

On  Oscan  prufto-  '  probatus,'  Umbr.  vatoto-  (from  stem  vak&-),  &c.,  which 
have  been  compared  with  Lat.  crSintus  from  crepdre,  impliciiua  from  impiicart, 
see  von  Planta,  i.  p.  214.  The  difficulties  which  they  offer  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  removed. 

In  Italian,  French,  and  Roumanian  the  ending  -Htus  (like  sUUiUus,  tmntUiia, 
&c.)  has  become  the  normal  ending  of  the  P.  P.  P.  of  the  third  Conjugation  ; 
e.  g.  ItaL  venduto,  Fr.  vendu,  Roum.  vindut,  point  to  a  Vulg.  Lat.  vendwtiis 
for  vendUus  (see  Meyer-Lfibke,  Rom,  Oram,  ii.  p.  370).  (Cf.  §  51,  al)Ove,  on  the 
encroachment  of  the  Perfect  in  -ui  in  Vulg.  Lat.)  For  the  Past  Part,  ofswn 
the  Italian  and  French  languages  use  status  (Ital.  state,  Fr.  ^t^,  &c)  (ib.  p.  385). 
A  Romance  example  of  a  P.  P.  P.  which  has  become  an  Adj.  is  ttricius  with 
the  sense  of  *  narrow  '  (Ital.  stretto,  Fr.  ^troit.  Span,  estrecho). 
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§  98.  '  Tnmoated '  Participles.  Priscian  (i.  534.  6  H.)  says  :  ^  retus '  pro 
retitus  dicebant,  quomodo  'saucius'  pro  sauciatus,  et  'lassus'  pro  lassatus, 
et  *  lacerus  *  pro  laceratus  et  *  potus '  pro  potatus ;  Gk)llius  (xiz.  7)  quotes 
from  Laevius  '  oblitteram '  gentem  for  oblitteratam,  with  other  novelties 
such  as  ^  accipitret '  for  laceret,  '  pudoricolorem '  auroram,  curis  *  intoler- 
antibus '  for  intolerandis. 

§  84.  IX.  THE  GEBUND  AND  GEBUNDIVE.  The  Ger- 
undive (Adj.)  in  -ndo',  Umbro-Oscan  -nno-  (e.  g.  Osc.  triibum  .  .  . 
upsannam  deded  '  domum  . . .  operandam  dedit/  Umbr.  esonir  . . . 
papier  anferener  et  ocrer  pihaner  *  sacris  . . .  populi  cireumferendi  et 
arcis  piandae/  Gen.  of  *  Purpose*)  has  beside  it  in  Latin,  but  not,  so 
fer  as  we  can  tell,  in  Umbro-Oscan,  a  Gerund  (NeutNoun)  in  -«//(?-, 
which  seems  to  stand  to  the  Gerundive  in  the  same  relation  as 
an  Impersonal  to  a  Personal  Verb,  eundum  est  in  antiquam  silvam 
being  Impersonal  like  itur  in  antiquam  silvam^  Until  more 
Umbro-Oscan  inscriptions  with  this  formation  have  been  dis- 
covered,  it  is  rash  to  attempt  a  history  of  the  Gerundive  and 
Gerund  on  Italian  soil.  The  evidence  at  present  at  our  disposal 
points  to  the  Adjectival  use  as  having  been  the  original  one,  shared 
by  all  the  Italic  languages,  e.g.  domus  aedificanda,  iter  cognoscen- 
dae  antiquitatis  (ch.  vi.  §  20^  p.  383  n,).  In  the  older  Latin  writers 
when  this  formation  is  turned  into  finite  form,  i.  e.  when  a  state- 
ment is  made  by  means  of  it,  the  usual  method  is  to  employ  the 
Gerund  with  est  governing  an  object,  e.  g.  agitandum  est  vigilias, 
imperandum  est  servis,  carendum  est  urbe ;  but  in  dassical  Latin 
the  Gerundive  is  preferred  if  the  Verb  is  one  which  governs  the 
Accusative,  e.g.  agitandae  sunt  vigiliae,  but  still  as  before, 
imperandum  est  servis,  carendum  est  urbe  (see  Roby,  Lai,  Gram. 
V?.  Fref.  pp.  Ixi  sqq.);  and  the  transition  from  the  impersonal  to 
the  personal  mode  of  expression,  marked  by  a  construction  like 
Plautus'  nominandi  istorum  copia  (a  construction  allowed  by 
Cic.  with  a  Gen.  PI.  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  e.g.  facultas 
agrorum  condonandi)  is  like  the  transition  from  *&ctum  itur 
contumeliam '  to  Cato^s  contumelia  factum  itur  (§  87). 

The  origin  of  the  Gerundive  suffix  still  remains  doubtful,  after 
all  the  theories  that  have  been  started  to  account  for  it  (see 
especially  Brugmann,  Grufidrisa,  ii.  §§  69  and  1 103 ;  Thumeysen, 
K.  Z.  XXX.  493  ;  Conway,  Class,  Rev.  v.  296).  In  the  third  and 
fourth  Conjugations   the  form    -^ndo-   cannot   be   a   phonetic 
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development  of  -dndo-  through  weakening  of  the  vowel  5  in  the 
unaccented  syllable,  for  we  have  anfereno-  for  *rimbht-bhSrSnd5- 
in  Umbrian,  where  a  weakening  of  this  kind  would  not  be 
found.  Although  the  form  -endo-  became  the  approved  form  in 
classical  Latin,  while  -undo-  (from  an  earlier  -dndo-)  was  relegated 
to  the  legal  and  archaistic  style,  e.g.  res  rdjoHundae,  yet  the 
classical  form  is  found  on  the  earliest  inscriptions.  On  the 
Senatus  Consultum  de  Bacchanalibus  of  i86  b.  g.  (C,  L  L,  i.  196) 
we  have  exdeicendum  *  edicendum'  SLad  faciendum,  and  on  the  Lex 
Repetundarum  of  122-123  B.C.  (i.  198)  triluendei,  fruendeU^ 
Jruenduni,  &c.  stand  side  by  side  with  legmidUy  9cribun(li^  defer- 
undo,  qnaerundai,  &c.  The  two  are  rather  parallel  endings  like 
-dnt'  and  -M-  in  the  Pres.  Part.  Act.  (see  §  90),  although  the 
ultimate  acceptance  of  the  £-form  in  both  these  cases  may  have 
been  helped  by  the  Latin  tendency  to  turn  a  short  unaccented 
vowel  before  a  consonant-group  into  d  (ch.  iii.  §  1 8). 

With  the  Gerundive  suffix  are  evidently  connected  the  suffixes 
of  Adjectives  in  'bundo-,-cundo-j  &c.,  e.  g.  errd-hundns,  trd^cundus, 
rulU'Cundtia,  rdtundns  (cf.  O.  Ir.  cruind,  *  round,'  alaind,  '  beauti- 
ful '  ?).  The  b  of  the  first  of  these  has  been  referred  to  the  root 
bheu-  oifui,  &c.,  the  c  of  the  second  to  the  suffix  seen  in  rtUH-care, 
albl-care,  &c.  (above  §  27,  ch.  v.  §  31). 

§  96.  Origin  of  the'  sufHz  -ndo-.  The  suffix  'do-  of  lud-dvSf  &c.  has  been 
referred  to  the  verb  darej  so  that  luci-dvs  would  really  mean  *  giving  light ' 
fch.  V.  S  67).  In  the  Gerundive  this  same  suffix  (cf.  Aiu8  from  aio.  Panda 
froin  pando^  &c.,  ch.  v.  §§  2, 3)  may  perhaps  be  joined  not  with  a  stem,  as  in  htci- 
dusj  but  with  an  Accusative  case,  as  'd€x{from  dico)  is  in  vin-dex  (ch.  v.  §  80),  or  as 
the  finite  verb  is  joined  in  composition  with  an  Accusative  in  venun-do,  rendo, 
pessum-do.  These  may  be  relics  of  a  mode  of  expression  that  prevailed  much 
more  widely  in  the  pre-literary  period  of  Latin.  The  combination  of  Active 
and  Passive  sense,  which  is  so  peculiar  a  feature  of  the  Latin  Gerundive 
forms,  e.  g.  ^  agitandum  est  vigilias '  Act.,  and  *  agitandae  sunt  vigiliae '  Pass., 
and  ^anulus  in  digito  subtertenuatur  habendo'  Act. -Pass.,  may  then  be 
explained  from  the  double  sense  that  can  be  attached  to  an  expression  like 
ruborem  darcj  (i)  to  blush,  Neut.,  (2)  to  cause  to  blush,  Act.  The  Accusatives 
will  be  Accusatives  of  Verbal  Noun-stems  ♦rotom-rfiw,  *laudam-dus  (laudandusj 
Audacis  exc.  359. 15  K.),  *rubem'du8j  */rabem-rft*s  (Ital.  provienda  points  to  h<ibin- 
dus)j*f€rOm'du8 {with *ferSm'du8;  cf./cr?-6aw»,  §34)  'see  §34  onn/W-/acio,  &c.,  t-2ic«£, 
&c.,  and  cf.  the  Zend  Inf.  d^m,  '  to  set,  to  give '}.  Tliat  -md-  became  -nd-  in 
Latin,  but  -nn-  (often  written  n)  in  Umbro-Oscan,  we  see  from  Lat  qwm-dam^ 
guan-do,  Umbr.  ponne  and  poncj  Osc.  pon  from  *q%om-dd. 

§  96.  Adjeotives  in  -bundo-,  -cundo-,  fto.    Examples  of  -bundo-  from  Verbs 
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of  the  first  Conjugation  :  errd-bunduSj  praetld-bundus  (Sail.,  &c.),  populd-bundtis 
(Li v.,  &c.),  vertUa-hundus  (V&rr.  Men,  108  B.)  ;  of  the  second :  pudi-lmndtis  (Aug. 
poets)  ;  of  the  third  :  furl-bundus,  fnori-bundus,  quSri-bundus,  trSmi^bundus  (cf. 
trmie'/acio,  treme-sco),  frSin^-bundus  (Accius,  with  Jreinx-  ?,  and  Aug.  poets)  ;  of 
the  fourth  :  lasaxi'handvts  (Plant.  BHch,  388  ;  the  quantity  of  the  third  vowel 
is  not  decided  by  the  metre,  but  must  be  long).  Examples  of  '<undO'  are  from 
the  first :  ^-cwndva  (cf. /d-tus),  trd-aindus  (cf.  ird-tvs)^  ju^cundtu  (cf.  -jutus)  ;  and 
from  the  second  :  /^-cundwt  (cf.  fS-tus],  terS-cundus  (from  Plant,  onwards), 
rubi-cundus  (Ter.,  &c  ;  cf.  ruhi-facio),  RotHndus  has  -undo-  (cf.  Ital.  rotondo, 
Span,  redondo,  &c.)  from  -ondo-  (on  the  spelling  nUunduSt  see  ch.  ill.  §  33). 
SociennuSy  a  Plautine  word  for  suciua  {Aul,  659),  may  be  a  dialectal  form 
(Plautus  was  an  Umbrian),  of  which  the  true  Latin  equivalent  would  be 
*sociendu8. 

§  97.  Some  Irregular  Verbs.  The  irregularity  of  many 
verbs  consists  in  their  use  of  different  stems  for  different  tenses. 
The  Substantive  Verb  shows  the  root  ES-  in  some  tenses  (§  2), 
the  root  BHEU-  in  others,  e.g.  'Pit.^ui^ ;  and  the  heteroclite 
conjugation  of  verbs  like  *  to  be/  *  to  go '  seems  to  date  from  the 
I.-Eur.  period.  Other  Latin  examples  are  Jlo  (for  *fwio  from 
bhw-,  a  weakened  form  of  the  root  bheu- ;  cf .  Osc.  fiiet,  fiet 
*  fient  ^)  and  faciu%  sum  ;  fSrio  and  percussi ;  fSro  and  tuli  (O. 
Lat.  tetiUiy  §  39),  the  Perfect  being  taken  from  the  root  of 
O.  Ind.  tul-,  *  to  lift/  Gk  r^rkivai^  Ir.  tallaim,  *  I  take  away/ 
Goth.  }7ulan,  *  to  endure/  Scotch  thole ;  tollo  for  tol-no  (Ir.  tallaim), 
with  the  Nasal  Present-stem  and  austuli  ioi jnistSttili  (§  44),  with 
Preposition  and  Aorist-  or  Weak  stem  (§  3) ;  veicor  Budpastui  sum ; 
arguor  and  cativictus  sum  ;  remtniscor  and  recordatus  sum ;  mMeor 
and  mScUcatus  sum  ;  surge  differs  from  surrexi  and  surrectus  in 
being  syncopated  (cf .  porgo  and  porrlgo) ;  a  contracted  form  of 
the  P.  P.  P.,  sartus,  is  said  by  Fest.  42a.  5  Th.  (cf.  Paul.  Fest.  423. 
i)  to  have  been  frequently  used  by  Livius  Andronicus;  Virgil 
{A.  iv.  183)  uses  the  full  form  sub-rigo  in  an  active  sense:  tot 
subrigit  aures ;  on  vis  beside  vdlo^  see  §  3.  Other  verbs,  classed 
as  Irregular,  are  the  Defective  Verbs :  coepi  (the  Present  coepio 
is  found  in  O.  Lat.,  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wort/,  s.  v.,  e.  g.  Plant. 
Men,  960  neque  ego  litis  coepio;  Pers.  121  coepere  Inf.;  on 
coepi  dissyll.  and  coejn  trisyll.,  see  ch.  ii.  §   150);  inquam  for 

^  JT>ret  beside  esset  seems  to  be  a  form      -puer  ;  the  Osc^n  equivalent  is  fusid, 
of  */ueretf  *bhwt'iCt,  like  soror-  from       cf.  Osc.  fust  Fut. 
*8w6«0r  (ch.  iv.  §  10),  or  Marci-por  for 
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*vid'Squam  (ch.  iv.  §  158)  from  the  root  seq"-,  'to  speak'  (W. 
heb,  O.  W.  hepp,  *  quoth  he/  &c.),  the  unweakened  form  of 
which  appears  in  O.  Lat.  insSgne  Imperat.,  insequu,  '  narras, 
refers,  et  interdum  pergis/  C.  G.  L.  v.  78.  10  [or  *in(dyve' 
quam  from  the  root  weq"-  ?] ;  iTiqii^,  an  Imperat.  of  inquam, 
is  used  by  Plant.,  and  the  2  Sg.,  &c.  of  Pres.,  inquU^  in- 
quit^  inquiunt  and  of  Put.,  inquies^  inquief'  are  frequent,  but 
inquio  Pres.  Ind.  is  not  found  till  Late  Lat.  (of.  inquio  '  dico,' 
C,  G,  L.  iv.  250.  27).  [On  the  parts  in  use  of  inquam,  dio  for 
^agh-io  (eh.  iv.  §  116),  infity  see  Neue  ii^.  p.  612 ;  info  is  quoted 
from  Varro  by  Priseian,  i.  p.  450.  17  H. ;  ai  Imperat.  (a  dissyll.) 
is  used  by  Naevius,  Com.  125  R.  uel  ai*  uel  nega  (but  ai^  *  incipe, 
die/  C,  G,L,  v.  165.  7,  like  infe  'incipe,  dio,  narra/  ib.  211.  10, 
infens  *  dicens,'  ib,  21 1.  37) ;  the  two  vowels  of  aio  are  sometimes 
united  in  a  diphthong,  e.  g.  aibam  (dissyll.),  aiji  (monosyll.)  in  a 
phrase  like  ain  vera  ?  *  do  you  really  mean  that  ?  ' ;  on  the 
spelling  aiio^  see  eh.  i.  §  7.] 

Posmm  is  found  in  the  older  writers  in  its  uncompounded  form 
])6tis  SLndj)dfe  sum  (examples  in  Georges,  Lex,  Wortf.  s.v.,  Neue, 
ii*.  p.  600) ;  pote  is  properly  the  Neuter  of  jjofis,  e.  g.  pole  eif 
(class,  potest),  it  is  possible,  but  the  Masc.  (and  Fem.)  and  Neut. 
forms  are  used  of  any  gender  and  of  any  number,  e.  g.  polis  est,  it 
is  possible,  Ter.  Phorm.  379,  credo  equidem  potis  esse  te,  scelus, 
Plant.  Pseud.  1302;  so  with  potis  smd  pote,  without  sum,  just 
as  O.  Ind.  isvard,  *  able,'  which  is  used  with  the  sense  of  'can/ 
though  generally  agreeing  with  the  subject,  sometimes  appears  in 
the  stereotyped  form  livards  (Delbriick,  Altind.  Syntax,  p.  88).  In 
Oscan  we  have  a  derivative  verb  used  in  this  sense,  putiians  and 
putians  '  possint,'  putiiad  and  putiad  '  possit '  (cf .  Lat.  pdtui, 
like  mdnui  from  mo7ieo),  but  the  Latin  derivative  potio  is  used  in 
the  sense  of '  potem  facere,'  potior  (fourth  and  third  Conj.)  of 
*  potis  fieri '  [cf .  potior  fieri  used  in  the  sense  of  potiri,  Plant. 
Gas.  112  quam  tu  eius  potior  fias,  like  certior  (and  certus) 
fi^i\y  e.g.  eum  nunc  potiuit  pater  seruitutis,  Plant.  Amph. 
178;  postquam  mens  rex  est  potitus  hostium,  Capt,  92;  regni 
potiri,  Cic.  On  possimns  for  possumus  in  MSS.  of  Virgil, 
Eel,  vii.  23  and  perhaps  viii.  63  :  non  omnia  possumus  omnes,  also 
in  the  Verona  Palimpsest  of  Gains  (99,  14 ;   loi,  2),  &c.,  see  ch.  ii. 
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§   1 6.    Possem  tor  potessem  has  been  explained  by  the  Analogy  of 
possum  (ioT  pot(eysum)  beside  potis^snm,  possim  he^xde  potis-sim. 

Mdlo^  a  contraction  of  mdvUo  *,  seems  to  come  similarly  from 
inagl  (a  byform  of  magis^  ch.  ix.  §  4)  united  into  a  word-group 
with  ?7^fo,  and  nolo  from  the  Negative  «^  and  voh^  though 
the  exact  process  of  phonetic  or  analogical  change  by  which 
the  various  parts  of  these  verbs  arose  is  not  easy  to  trace. 
Perhaps  mag(^'V6lo  became  ^tnavvUo  (written  mdvolo^  as  *cavvi 
was  written  cdvi^  §  39.  4),  much  as  I.-Eur.  g"  or  gw  became 
Lat.  V  (ch.  iv.  §  139).  And  nS-vdlo  (for  the  word-group  cf. 
ne-sciOy  n^-queo,  Engl,  cannot)  may  have  become  *ndvdlo  as 
I.-Eur.  *ngwos  became  Lat.  novus  (ch.  iv.  §  10),  and  similarly 
*novis,  ^novoUy  *novolumus,  *novoUis^  *novolunt.  By  loss  of 
intervocalic  v  (ch.  ii.  §  53)  arose  nolo  (the  only  form  known  to 
Plautus),  nolumus,  noltis  (ap.  Diom.  386.  19  K.),  nolunt^  while 
O.  Lat.  ne-vis,  ni-volf^  as  well  as  class,  non-vis,  non-vulf,  7ion- 
vultis  are  re-formations.  On  Imperat.  noh  see  §  a,  and  on  the 
spellings  wallo^  nollo,  ch.  ii.  §  129.  Another  account  of  md-volo 
makes  its  first  element  the  Comparative  Adverb  *ma,  *m6  (see 
ch.  X.  §  6  on  im-mo),  and  not  mage. 

§  98.  Irregular  Verbs  in  Bomanoe.  Of  Lat.  9um  the  Vulg.  Lat.  Inf.  easere 
(Ital.essere,  Fr.  6tre,  Span,  ser),  and  P.  P.  P.  alatus  (Ital.stato,  Fr.  ^t^\  have  been 
already  mentioned  (§§  83,  92) ;  the  Pres.  Subj.  seems  to  have  been  siam  (Ital. 
sia^  Span,  sea,  O.  Fr.  sole).  For  Lat.  eo  various  verbs  were  united  in  the  Vulg. 
Lat  paradigm,  e.  g.  Fr.  je  vais  (^from  Lat.  ixido),  nous  allons  (from  Lat.  ani' 
btdo  ?).  Lat  hdbeo  was,  owing  to  its  Auxiliary  use,  shortened  to  a  declension 
like  Aat/o,  ?ias,  hat .  .  .  haunt  (Ital.  ho,  hai,  ha  . . .  hanno  ;  Fr.  ai,  as,  a  .  .  .  ont ; 
Span,  he,  has,  ha  .  .  .  han).  Vulg.  Lat.  voleOf  volSre  Inf.  (Ital.  voglio,  volere  ; 
Fr.  veux,  vouloir)  by  Analogy  of  Pft.  roJut,  as  Vulg.  Lat  potfre  Cltal.  potere. 
Span,  poder)  by  analogy  of  potuij  have  been  cited  in  §§  33  a,  83. 

^   Both   fnavolo  and  maloj   mavelim  end  of  a  Jine  in  Terence,  Hec.  540. 

and  mdlim  occur  in  Plautus,  but  malo,  Mallem    is    not    found    in    Plautus, 

malimj  &c.   are    predominant   later,  only  mav^lem  (Solmsen,  Stud,  Lautg. 

though  we  have  mavo/o  once  at  the  p.  55.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ADVERBS   AND   PREPOSITIONS. 

§  L  ADVEBBS.  Latin  Adverbs  are  for  the  most  part  cases  of 
Nouns,  Adjectives  (or  Participles),  and  Pronouns,  the  cases  most 
frequently  found  being  the  Accusative  (cf.  O.  Ind.  n&ktam, 
*  by  night/  satydm, '  truly/  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.,  prataram  Ace.  Sg. 
Fem.,  Gk.  irporcpoj;  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.,  fioKpau^Acc.  Sg.  Fern., 
ic/)u0a  Ace.  PI.  Neut.),  Ablative  (cf.  O.  Ind.  durat,  *  afer ')  [also 
Instrumental?),  cf.  O.  Ind.  diva,  *by  day,'  Gk.  SAAiy]*,  and 
Locative  (cf .  O.  Ind.  dure,  '  afar,'  Gk.  oIkoi,  dvai/icurc^,  iKovrC), 
and  often  retain  case-forms  which  have  become  obsolete  in  the 
ordinary  declension.  Thus,  -m,  the  original  form  of  the  Ace. 
Sg.  su£Sx  of  I-stems  (ch.  vi.  §  29),  which  in  classical  Latin  was  re- 
placed by  the  -em  of  Consonant-stems,  e.  g.  partem  from  the  stem 
parti",  like  militem  from  the  stem  milit-y  is  retained  in  Adverbs 
like  partim,  and  in  the  Adverbial  Accusatives  of  Verbal  Noun 
I-stems,  e.g.  raptim  from  the  stem  rapti-  (class,  raptidfi",  ch.  v.§  42), 
sensim  from  the  stem  iensi-  (class,  ^ensidn-),  uui'Versim  (Osc.  uini- 
veresim)  &c. ;  nox,  an  old  equivalent  of  noctu,  seems  to  be  an  early 
byform  of  noetic  Gen.;  -e  (older  -^d),  the  suffix  by  which 
Adverbs  derived  from  Adjective  0-stems  are  formed  in  the 
Italic  languages^  is  an  Abl.  Sg.  suffix  (parallel  with  -0,  older 
-od,  ch.  vi.  §  33),  which  has  been  reserved  for  Adverbs  alone.  The 
Adverbial  suffix  -tus  (I.-Eur.  *-t6s)  oi  fundi-tuSydivinl'tua,  &c., 
is  in  O.  Ind.  occasionally  used  as  an  Ablative  suffix  (Sing,  or 
Plur.)  of  Nouns,  e.  g.  matr-tas,  Abl.  Sg.  of  mat&r-,  *  a  mother,' 


'  In  O.  Ind.  the  Instr.  Case  is  in      the  sphere  of  motion,  *  by  the  route 
the  Noun  Declension  used  to  denote      of.*     (Dolb.  AUind,  Syni.  p.  199.) 
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satru-tas^  Abl.  PL  of  sdtru-,  '  an  enemy ' ;  and  this  close  relation 
of  Noun  and  Adverb  suffixes  makes  it  difficult  to  draw  any  hard 
and  fast  line  between  the  suffixes  used  in  the  formation  of 
Adverbs,  and  the  suffixes  used  in  the  declension  of  Nouns.  An 
example  of  a  purely  Adverbial  suffix  is  -ies  (older  -iens),  by 
which  most  Numerals  form  their  Adverbs,  e.  gi  sex-ies  (cf .  tdC-ies, 
quU'ie9\  or  the  ^-mente  of  the  Romance  languages,  e.  g.  Fr. 
facile-men t,  Span,  facil-mente,  which  is  nothing  but  the  Abl. 
Sg.  of  Latin  Tnens,  just  as  the  -versus^  -vermm  (older  -vorsus, 
--vorsum)  of  qudqndversui  {-m)^  Uliovormm  (contracted  aliormm), 
retrovorsum  (contracted  retrorsum,  retrosum\  rur^us  (-m)  for 
reverius  (-m),  &c.  are  nothing  but  the  Nom.  Sg.  Masc.  (see  below) 
and  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  the  P.  P.  P.  of  verto,  to  turn,  or  as  the 
't^us  of  hactenuSy  oMqudtenus^  &c.  is  the  Ace.  Sg.,  employed 
adverbially,  of  the  old  neuter  noun  teuM^  a  stretching,  used  by 
Plautus  in  the  sense  of  a  string  or  snare  (§  54).  The  Adverbs 
derived  from  Pronouns,  e.  g.  Ibi,  inde,  illinc^oSer  spociaA  difficulty, 
because  of  our  ignorance  of  the  full  number  of  case-suffixes  used 
in  the  I.-Eur.  declension  of  the  Pronoun.  Thus  -am  of  quam^ 
tam^  nam,  jam  is  naturally  taken  as  Ace.  Sg.  Fem.,  but  it  has 
also  been  referred  to  an  Instrumental  formation  with  the  suffix 
-m,  -mlt,  which  appears  in  the  Instrumental  case  of  Nouns  and 
Pronouns  in  Balto-Slavic  (ch.  vi.  §  36) ;  and  various  other  Latin 
Adverbs  in  -»?,  usually  called  Accusatives,  have  been  referred  to 
the  same  source. 

Adverbs  in  -ter,  e.  g.  brSvifer^  are  best  explained  as  Nominatives 
Singular  Masc.  of  stems  in  -tSro-,  a  Stem-suffix  which  occurs  in 
various  pronominal  and  locative  Adjectives,  e.g.  aUiety  dex^ter^  &c. 
(eh.  V.  §  1 6)  i^'terum  is  an  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  a  similar  formation), 
though  they  have  been  also  referred  to  the  noun  \ter^  brev-iter 
corresponding  to  German  kurz-weg.  Other  examples  of  a  Nom. 
Sg.  Masc.  Adjective  stereotyped  as  an  Adverb  are  probably 
deincep^i  which  was  declined  in  O.  Lat.  like  princeps,  though  it 
might  be  regarded  as  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  (cf.  exordium  princeps), 
demu9  an  O.  Lat.  byform  of  demum;  more  certainly  adversus, 
rursu^i  &c.,  the  byforms  of  advermm,  rurmm,  and  other  compounds 
of  versus  (-»/),  &c. 

Examples  of  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  forms  are,  beside  the  Adverbs  in 
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'lira  ('»iM)  juKt  mentioned,  Adverbs  in  -^tm  like  l-ierum^  another 
time  (Ace.  of  *itero-,  O.  Ind.  itara-,  *  other/  from  the  Pronoim- 
Ktem  i-,  ch.  vii.  §  13,  with  the  suffix  -tero-,  ch.  v.  §  16),  ce-ierum 
(ch.  X.  §  5),  comnMum  (Ijeside  commode)^  muUum^  pantm  (^  7), 
pUrum-que  (p.  559),  rerum,  tanium^  along  with  some  Saperlatires 
like  mMnfum  (usually  minime),  potUnmumy  insdnum  (not  itukzm^  in 
Plaut.)  'very/  and  occasional  Adverbs  from  I-stem  Adjectives^ 
ii,g.J7lctKf  difficile,  jmhUmi  (though  -iter  is  the  usual  suffix,  e.g. 
f/rerAter^fVlelUer,  the  formation  in  -e  being  resen-ed  for  poetry, 
e.  g.  dulce  ridentem  .  . .  dulce  loquentem,  Hon).  The  comparative 
degree  of  the  Adverb  is  always  the  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  the  Com- 
parative Adjective,  e.  g.  longius^  faciliuH^  bremus.  Accusatives 
Sing,  of  Nouns  used  Adverbially  are  vtcem,  id  genus,  &c.,  to 
which  we  may  add  an  Ace.  PI.  fdrd$,  which  is  only  used  with 
verl>s  of  motion  towards  {foras  ire,  like  rus  ire,  domum  ire),  and 
seems  to  be  Ace.  PI.  of  *fora  (Gk.  dvpa),  a  door.  Of  Ace.  PI. 
Neut.  forms  we  have  ceierU  (Virg.  A.  ix.  656  cetera  parce  puer 
bello),  omnia  (Virg.  A.  iv.  558  omnia  Mercurio  similis ;  C,  /.  i. 
vi.  1 1 44  omnia  magno  Constantino),  possibly  the  O.  Lat.  forms 
crjnlr&  [for  which  cofUrd,  an  Abl.  Sg.  Fem.,  was  used  in  class. 
Lat.,  and  contrud,  an  Abl,  Sg.  Neut.  (cf.  Lat.  contro-verna),  in 
Oscan],  ?in([  fru9trd  (class,  frnstrd). 

Of  Ablatives  we  have  for  O-stems,  beside  the  <?r/-suffix  already 
quoted  (a  suffix  used  to  form  the  Superlative  Degree  of  Adverbs, 
e.  g,  facilllme,  O.  Lat.  facilumed,  brevi^sime),  the  ordinary  dd- 
suffix  (ch.  vi.§  33),  e.g.  cerio  (beside  certe),  veto  (beside  vere),asstduo 
(usually  asndue),  eoopldrdto  (and  explorate),  mMto  and  immerito 
(neither  of  these  are  Adverbs  in  Plautus,  for  they  are  used  with 
meo^  luOy  &c.),  fedindto  (also  festinatim),  fortuUo  (also  fortuitu  ; 
see  ch.  v.  §  49).  Examples  of  Ablatives  Sg.  Fem.  are  dextird  (scil. 
parte),  recta  (scil.  via),  eddem  (scil.  opera),  extrd,  siiprd.  As  was 
pointed  out  before  (ch.  vi.  §  36),  the  loss  of  final  d  after  a  long  vowel 
at  the  beginning  of  the  and  cent.  b.  c.  makes  it  impossible  to  be 
certain  that  some  of  these  *  Ablatives '  (e.  g.  Una,  omnino)  are 
not  really  Instrumentals  (e.  g.  Gk.  X&dpd,  KOivij  ?) ;  for  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Instrumental  suffix,  whose  existence 
in  the  Latin  declension  of  Nouns  is  difficult  to  establish  (ch.  vi. 
§  36),  may  have  survived  in  Latin  as  an  Adverbial  suffix.     The 
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shortening  of  ^0  (by  the  Law  of  Breves  Breviantes,  ch.  iii.  §  4a) 
in  ctto^  mdddj  and  of  -e  in  bene,  malS.  is  no  proof  that  these  words 
ended  originally  in  -0,  -e  (Instr.)  and  not  in  -od,  -id  (Abl.),  but 
should  be  referred  to  their  greater  use  in  every-day  speech  (ef .  /tdve 
beside  w^«<?,  &c.  in  QuintiHan's  time,  eh.  iii.  §  42),  and  their  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  word-groups,  e.  g.  befie-rem-geras^  male- 
sdnus  (cf.  diequinti  beside/*/^^,  ch.  iii.  §  44).  It  is  only  rarely  that 
the  occurrence  of  an  Adverb  on  an  old  Latin  inscription,  or  on 
inscriptions  written  in  Oscan,  or  some  other  dialect  which  retained 
-J,  enables  us  to  decide,  e.  g.  O.  Lat.  meritod  (mereM),  porod, 
extrad,  suprad,  Osc.  contrud,  Falisc.  rected,  which  are  Abl.  forms, 
Osc.  suluh,*  wholly,'  from  the  stem  sollo-^  all,  whole,  which  is  called 
an  Instrumental  form  (but  see  ch.  vi.  §  36).  The  third  Declension 
*  Abl.'  (originallya  Consonant-stem  Locative,  eh. vi.§  37)  appears  in 
forte,  sponte,  r^pe^ite  (O.  Lat.  derepenfe\  &c.,  and  the  Plural  Abl. 
(Instr.  Loc.)  in  gratis  (older  gratiis),  '  for  mere  thanks '  (cf .  Ter. 
si  non  pretio,  at  gratiis),  ingratiU  {i7igratis),fdrts  (used  with  verbs 
of  rest,  e.  g.  foris  manere,  occasionally  with  verbs  of  motion  from, 
e.  g.  foris  venire),  altemis.  Examples  of  Locatives  of  U-stems  are 
humi  (first  found  in  Terence,  Andr,  ^26),  postrl-diey  die  crastini, 
noctu  (cf.  O.  Ind.  aktau)  (see  ch.  vi.  §§  37-38). 

Pronominal  Adverbs  show  various  suffixes:  (1)  -6i  (older  -bei) 
with  locative  sense,  e.g.  ibi,  ubt,  also  ibt,  uVly  with  final  vowel 
either  shortened  by  the  Breves  Breviantes  Law  (ch.  iii.  §  42),  or 
originally  short  (cf.  Osc.  puf) ;  (2)  -i  (older  -ei),  the  Locative 
0-stem  suffix,  e.g.  O.  Lat.  illi^  isti,  there,  which  in  classical  Latin 
always  have  the  particle  -c{e)  appended,  ill-i-c,  ist-i^c  ;  (3)  -r?,  to 
indicate  motion  to  a  place,  e.  g.  ed,  quo,  istd,  alid,  apparently  Abl. 
forms  like  porro  (O.  Lat.  porod) ;  O.  Lat.  hoc,  isloc,  illoc  may 
represent  *hM'c{e),  *Utdd'c(e),  ^illdd-ce.  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.,  for  in 
class.  Lat.  we  have  hue,  istuc,  illuc  ;  (4)  -a,  to  indicate  direction, 
manner,  &c.,  e.g.  qua,  ea,  which  like  quo,  eo  are  Abl.  forms 
(O.  Lat.  arvorsum  ead),  not  Instrumental  like  Greek  w^,  ravrrj, 
TTovrq  (afterwards  confused  with  Dative  -?;) ;  (5)  -«w,  to  indicate 
motion  from  a  place,  e.g.  illim,  istim,  which  in  class.  Lat.  always 
append  the  particle  -ce,  illinc,  is  tine  (cf.  kinc,  dehinc) ;  (6)  -nde, 
with  similar  sense,  in  unde,  inde;  this  inde  is  shortened  by 
syncope  of  the  final  vowel  to  -in  in  the  Compounds  proin,  dein, 


y/jL  ir.'t^  ij-r.'.s  i^^'^ikT^L. 


y/////i^///  ,  -^/^/4e  '/f  ^jtfl'd^m..  t*jti'4^i».  wTti  tjijf  §ease  of  *  €ac»ctl y, 
'  |/f*y')M  Ir  '  if  J  t//t-^f^f0,  fyjtifl^i^Ui  "/£.  Z'j'^a,  *i-  tiL  5   2l}-  —'>•*»'   of 
i'f^/f/t.  '/>/  ^/f  ^-/<ir,  air*;  a|/psir*nitiT  f^ass^-fofrrxs  c<f  pn-n-^niittl  stems. 
;m  -y ///////  ^/f  uii^'fftt/Ka,  vf^/ji*^/A  (fi^  q0iJ^04hm  '.  appears  to  be  Aee. 
H;^,  F*fi/i,  '/f  th/f  >sf>fr/3  *q'o-.     TS^*  ch.  x-  <?n  the  ConjniKrtk*DS-^ 

OlJi/f  A 'J  v<frf>  fonasitUjTi^  are  ( j )  in  -fdriaai,  indicating'  diriskMi. 
♦^'K'  Oi'fari^T/ff  ffuadrl'faruim  (ct  Gk,  -^a/rxoi  from  -^ono;.  e-g". 
r/zt-^/'i/fi/nj ;  (2j  in  "H^jni*,  indic-atinj^  motion  from  a  jdaee;  this 
4r/v7/4r  iti  AM  A'lv'frbiiil  NouH,  and  ih  appended  to  AdTerbtal  forms 
IM  -////,  <f,jf.  t'xtnn'^fittaHf  inlrin'$ecu$,  altrin'tecv*,  as  -/cmk^  to  Abl. 
H^,  l^'i/K  forifjM,  <?.(f.  r/m»lenu4,  aliqud-fenvif^  ed-^eun^i  it  is 
<l4'iivHl  froiri  (he  ror;!  M^i^'-y'to  follow/ and  mofet  be  disting^iished 
ftnm  (i)  ihit  Adverb  *(^;tt*,  otherwif^e  (O.  Ir.  seeh,  'beyond,' 
W.  Im'I»,  *  wiiliout');  (2)  the  Adverbial  Nomi  sicus,  a  Neuter 
by  form  of  */w/^*,  ujmmI  in  phraHeK  like:  trecenti  oceisi  sunt  virile 
mu'^t^,  *  joo  were  killed  of  the  male  sex  *  (see  §  50  on  the  Prepo- 
>»ifioii  Hfwun),  The  \\}\,  fini  (flnS)  occurs  in  O.  Lat.,  like  fenus, 
»il'(et'  an  Abl.,  i^.y;,  Mcnern  oskc  iini  dedolabo,  Plant.,  oleas  operito 
U^vm  nulieibiiN  fini,  (>ato ;  I)ut  came  to  take  a  Genitive,  e.g*. 
ani|ihomH  noliio  iniplere  nimium,  ansarum  infimarum  fini,  Cato; 
line  in^Miintnn  in^rtMliimtur  mare,  Sail. 

Innlwnc'eH  of  Adverbial  word-groups  are  ad-fdtim,  sufficiently, 
lit,  Mo  wtMU'ineMH,'  ad-mMitm,  (juem-ad-modnm^' qud-re^  quam^ob- 
rvHii  d0-Hu{i  for  d^  ftdro,  »?^dtlfd  for  se  dolo,  i-licd  perhaps  for  in 
*/(♦«•«  (old  form  ot  A)rv»),  ♦-//(•<?/,  M^lieet^  ride-licei^  im-pntnU,  dum^ 

In  tho  Honmuee  hin^imj>:08  Lat.  meute  (p.  549)  is  the  favourite 
AtlvcrhiMl  milllx»  thou^'h  Lat.  -o(-w/w)  is  not  uncommon,  e.  g.  Vulg. 
L«t»  ♦!//«»  t>r  iiihim  (Hal  alto,  Fr,  haut,  Span,  alto)  {-iftr  has  been 
\k\^\\  J/t'^/r  (AbK  of  Wf*wjf)  ivtains  a  trace  of  its  independence 
\\\  UNi^^^j*  liko  Sjmii.  tonitM^ria  y  kx^amente,  O.  Fr.  humle  e 
dwKviuouto.  S\>  tinuly  bus  it  cstablisluxi  its  foi>ting  as  Adverbial 
*\\HK  tbttt  it  is  oYon  addtxl  to  alr\^dy  fomieil  Adverbs,  e.g.  ItaL 
\(Uw^iiuout<\  IV  W  Musiiuonts  (For  fuller  details  of  the  formation 
of    Adw^rU^   iu    Rouuuuv,  stv    Meyer-Liibke,   Rm.   Gf\*>^.  ii. 
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§  2.  Nominative  Adverb-forms.  BreviteTf  &c.  are  better  considered  Nom. 
Sg.  Masc.  than  Ace.  Sg.  Neat,  for  *brem-tefrum^  since  the  loss  of  -urn  seems  only 
to  occur  in  a  few  words  of  constant  use,  such  as  noenum,  n%{}i%)lumf  which  came 
to  be  employed  exclusively  in  that  doublet-form  which  the  words  assumed 
before  a  vowel,  e.  g.  no{e)n{um)  estj  ni{hi)l{um)  habeo  (ch.  iii.  $  52).  Iterum  did 
not  become  *iter,  nor  ceterum,  *ceter.  The  crystallizing  of  the  Nom.  Sg.  Masc.  of 
the  Adjective  as  an  Adverb,  used  with  any  number  or  gender,  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  extension  of  p6ti8j  properly  Nom.  Sg.  Masc.,  Fern,  only,  e.  g.  poiis  sum,  potis 
esj  potia  est  iUe^  potis  est  tOa,  to  all  persons  and  numbers  of  the  Verb,  e.  g.  qui  istuc 
potis  est  fieri?,  Plant.,  with  Neuter  subject  (see  ch.  viii.  $  97).  The  Adverbs 
(Prepositions)  praeter^  propter,  &c.  might  be  similarly  explained  ;  praeter  it  iUe, 
*praetera  it  ilkt,  *praeteri  eunt  Uli  became  praeterit^  praeiereurU  without  distinction 
of  gender  or  number  (but  see  p.  554).  Nuper  (Superl.  nuperrime)  appears  to  be 
Nom.  Sing.  Masc.  of  the  Adjective  nup^ro-  (Plant.  Capt,  718  rectus  captum 
hominem,  nuperum,  nouicium)  for  *ndt-{-p^ro-,  *  newly  acquired,'  unless  it  is 
Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  an  I-stem  Adj.  (ch.  v.  §  34)  for  *nupere.  FAcul  (Paul.  Fest.  61. 
3a  Th.  *  facul '  antiqui  dioebant  et  *facidter'  pro  facile  ;  Fest.  966.  ao  Th.  *•  per- 
facul '  antiqui,  et  per  se  *  facul '  dicebant,  quod  nunc  facile  dicimus ;  Non. 
III.  21  M.  *  facul  *  pro  faciliter,  huic  contrarium  est  ^difiicul '),  a  word  used 
by  Lucilius  in  his  description  of  the  Roman  patricians  (vi.  a  M.)  : 

peccare  inpune  rati  sunt 
posse,  et  nobilitato  facul  propellere  iniquos, 

is  better  regarded  as  Neut.  Sg.  for  facile^  with  syncope  of  -^,  as  in  vclup  for 
ro/upe,  Neut.  of  *v6lupi8  (ch.  iii.  §  36),  than  as  Nom.  Sg.  Masc.  of  an  Adj.-stem 
facuh-  (cf.  sacri-Jiculus),  since  the  reduction  of  -Ids  to  4  seems  to  be  dialectal 
only  (e.  g.  Oscan/ame2)  (ch.  vi.  §  4),  and  not,  like  the  reduction  of -r6s  to  -r 
(e.  g.  Lat.,  Umbr.  o^er,  Gk.  dyp6s)y  shared  by  Latin.  We  have  difficul  Nom.  Sg. 
Neut.  in  Varro  Men.  46  B. : 

quod  utrum  sit  magnum  an  pdrvum,  facile  an  difficul. 

Slmul  (older  semcl,  C.  J.  L.  i.  1175,  in  MSS.  of  Plautus  semul,  e.  g.  Riul. 
760,  Men.  405)  (Umbr.  sumel  ?)  may  be  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  simUiSy  unless  it 
rather  shows  the  L-suffix  of  O.  SI.  ko-li,  ko-16,  *  when,'  to-li,  to-l§,  •  then,'  Ac.  ; 
sitnul  and  simulter  (a  byform  of  similiter^  used  by  Plant.  Pseud,  382)  corre- 
spond to  facul  and  faculter,  Deinceps  was  declined  like  prinoeps  in  O.  Lat. 
(Paul.  Fest.  53.  i  Th.  'deincipem'  antiqui  dicebant  proximo  quemque 
captum,  ut  principem  primum  captum ;  cf.  ib,  50.  5),  and  may  have 
been  associated  with  prineeps  in  a  fragmentary  line  on  the  Lex  Repetun- 
darum  (C.I.L,  i.  198.  79):  index  deinceps  faciat  pr[incipe  cessante].  D^mus 
(cf.  Gk.  r^fioi)  was  used  by  Livius  Andronicus  (Paul.  Fest.  49.  a7  Th.) ;  it  is 
the  reading  of  the  Palatine  family  of  MSS.  in  Plaut.  lYuc.  245 :  qui  d^  then- 
sauris  integris  demus  danunt  (demum  oggerunt  A),  and  is  required  by  the 
metre  in  2Vtn.  781.  In  the  Adverbial  compounds  of  rentus  the  terminations 
'US  and  -urn  compete  in  the  early  literature,  e.  g.  rursum  and  rursus  (also  mssumf 
rusum,  kc,  ch.  ii.  f  104 ;  rursum  appears  to  be  used  in  Plaut.  after  Compounds  with 
re- J  e.g.  redeo  rursum,  and  at  the  end  of  the  line  ,  prorsum  (with  local  sense  in 
Plaut.  Pers,  677  simulate  quasi  eas  prorsum  in  uavem  ;  Mil.  1193,  &c.)  and 
prorsus  (cf.  prosa  oratio) ,  sursum  and  (mrsuSy  but  in  the  classical  period  one  of  the 
rival  forms  often  has  the  monopoly,  e.g.  rurmSfPi'orsus^  sursum  (for  statistics,  see 
Ritschl,  Opusc,  ii.  259  ;  Neue,  Fomienl.  ii*.  743%    These  compounds  show  other 
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adverbial  suffixes  in  linhersim  (Osc.  uiniveresim),  undse  for  *wno-torsc  (Pacuv. 
Trag.  913  R  <5ccidisti,  ut  multa  paucis  u^rba  unose  obnuntiexn).  On  the 
Preposition  versus,  see  §  58.  Adverbs  in  -ter  are  in  classical  Latin  almost 
confined  to  Adjectives  of  the  third  Decl.  (Cicero  in  his  earlier  writings  uses 
humdniterj  but  finally  discarded  it  for  humane),  but  in  the  older  literature  are 
often  formed  from  0-stem  Adjectives  [Priscian,  ii.  70.  20  H.  gives  a  list  of  these 
from  the  older  writers,  e.  g.  dmidter,  maestUeTf  Plaut,  and  the  eleventh  book  of 
Nonius  is  devoted  to  obsolete  Adverb  forms,  especially  (i)  Adverbs  in  -ter  from 
0-stem  Adjs.,  (a)  in  -S  from  I-stem  Adjs,  e.  g.  ctlere,  fidile,  (3)  in  -tus,  e.  g.  mMid- 
liUiSy  largitua,  ccnmnfmitus'].  The  NT-stems  have  -nieTf  e.  g.  vehement^,  impudentery 
instead  of -nt-ter  (cf.  3  PL  Imper. /erww/o  for  *fei'onUtody  ch.  viii.  §  57),  by  dissimi- 
lation, some  say,  for  *-nl'i-ter  (ch.  iii.  §  13^  p.  176).  From  audax  we  have  audacter 
(less  commonly  aud&dter  ;  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf,  s.  v.),  but  from  fcUldXy  faUdc- 
'iter,  from  loquax  loqmctter,  from  procdx procddter,  &c.  Diffiailter  is  more  usual  than 
diffXcUxter  (see Georges) ;  fdculter  is  mentioned  by  Paul.  Fest.  (61.  3a  Th.  *  facul' 
antiqui  dicebant  et  *  faculter '),  but  fdcXliter  (see  Georges)  was  the  form  that 
competed  with/aci7^  (cf.  Mart.  Cap.  iii.  3a5  cum  difficulter  dicamus,  cur  *  facul- 
ter '  dici  non  potest  ?) ;  simtdter  is  quoted  from  Plaut.  Pseud,  38a  by  Nonius 
170.  19  M.  Quintilian  condemns  both  audaciier  hnd/acUiter  [i.  6.  17  inhaerent 
ei  (sc.  analogiae)  quidam  molestissima  diligentiae  perversitate,  ut  'audaciter' 
potius  dicant  quam  audacter,  licet  omnes  oratores  aliud  sequantur,  et  ^emi- 
cavit '  non  emicuit,  et '  con  ire '  non  coire  ;  his  permittamus  et  '  audivisse  *  et 
'  scivisse '  et  '  tribunale  '  et '  faciliter '  dicere],  regarding  audacter  and  /adle  as 
the  true  Latin  forms. 

Other  Adverbs  that  might  be  called  Nominative  forms  are:  inUnus  and 
comminus  (the  spelling  cc-minus  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  e-mintis ;  see  Georges 
8.  v.),  which  may  be  Nom.  Sg.  of  Compound  Adjectives  (cf.  Gk.  ouTu-x«ip,  e.  g. 
Soph.  Ant.  1 1 75  Aifieav  6Ka/\fVj  avT6xup  V  alftdaatrai) ;  rtcens  (used  with  a  Perfect 
Participle,  e.  g.  Lucr.  vi.  791  nocturnumque  recens  eztinctum  lumen),  which 
is  equated  with  Hbens  by  Charisius  (114.  ai  K.) :  utimur  sic  *  recens  venit,* 
quod  est  pro  adverbio  nomen,  ut  *  libens  dixit.'  (Similarly  repens  comes  very 
near  repenic  in  phrases  like  Liv.  xxii.  8.  i :  repens  alia  nuntiatur  clades) ; 
pro-tlnus  (also  jwo-^ewMs),  *  stretching  forward/  may  be  the  Nom.  Sg.  of  an 
0-stem,  as  the  (somewhat  doubtful)  form  prd-tenis  (Afran.  Com.  107  R  comis- 
satum  protenis  rectd  domum  Digredimur)  may  be  the  Nom.  Sg.  of  an  I-stem 
(ch.  V.  $  34) ;  sicus  in  intrin-secusj  &c.,  has  been  sometimes  explained  as  Nom. 
Sg.  of  an  Adj.  *seco'f  lit.  ^  following  from  within/  But  these,  and  indeed  all 
the  Adverbs  cited  as  Nominatives,  are  capable  of  other  explanations ;  recens 
(like  deinceps)  as  Ace.  Sg.  Neut. ;  cominus,  eminus  [with  the  other  Adverbs  in 
-s,  rursus  and  other  compounds  of  versus  (vorsus)]  as  augmented  with  the  same 
piorticle  -s  (p.  573)  as  appears  in  Greek  f^^xP^i^)*  d/jupi^  (and  dfjupi)y  <v9v(s),  &c 
(with  dsmus  cf.  Gk.  ^MOiy  t^/xos,  and  for  -tenusy  -secus,  see  above) ;  praeter,  propter, 
subter  are  best  explained  as  suffixless  Locatives  (ch.  vi.  $  37)  like  0.  Ind.  prik-t^r, 
'early,'  sanu-t^r,  *  away,'  Lat.  super  and  Gk.  inrip  (cf.  O.  Ind.  upAr-i,  with  the 
Locative  suffix),  Lat.  inter  and  O.  Ind.  antdr  (but  antdri-ksa-),  though  they  are 
also  capable  of  being  referred  to  the  0.  Ind.  ending  of  local  Adverbs,  -tra 
(I.-Eur.  -tre  ?;,  e.  g.  tatra,  *  there,*  yatra,  *  where,'  anyatra  (Lat.  dltter  ?),  *  else- 
where/ *prai-trt',  Sic.  becoming  by  syncope  "^prai-tery  Ac. ;  procul  has  been  simi- 
larly explained  as  ^pro-tie  (ch.  iv.  §  105),  by  Dissimilation  from  *pro-tre  (ch.  iv. 
§  84),  or  as  Ace.  Ncut.  Sg.  of  a  compound  Ad^jective,  whose  second  element 
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18  from  the  same  root,  qlel-,  as  Gk.  Trjkt,  mxXm,  but  it  is  more  naturally 
referred  to  some  extension  of  the  Preposition  pro  by  a  co-suffix  (cf.  rSd-procus 
from  re-co~  and  pro-co-,  O.  SI.  pro-ku) ;  nupvr  (Superl.  nuperrinie)  may  have  as  its 
second  component  the  Preposition  i>er  of  antio-per  ($  7),  sem-per  (^?),  Osc.  peti 
in  petiro-pert  *  quater/  and  as  its  first  the  adverbial  particle  *nu  (0.  Ind.  nd, 
'now,'  Gk.  vv-y,  vf),  Lat.  ntt-dius  tertttw,  &c.,  ch.  x.  §  10}.  The  existence  of 
Adverbs  in  Latin  derived  from  Nom.  Sing,  case-forms  is  thus  at  once  natural 
to  imagine  and  difficult  to  prove. 

§  8.  Genitive  Adverb-forms.     Examples  of  nox,  used  for  noduj  in  O.  Lat. 
are  XII  Tab. :  si  nox  furtim  faxit ;  Enn.  Ann.  439  M.  : 

si  luci,  si  nox,  si  mox,  si  jam  data  sit  frux ; 

(cf.  Plaut.  Asin.  598,  and  see  Gell.  viii.  lemm.  i).  In  Lucil.  iii.  2a  M.  it  is 
qualified  by  media,  as  if  nocte : 

hinc  media  remis  Palinurum  peruenio  nox. 

The  parallel  Adverbs  in  other  I.-Eur.  languages,  e.g.  Gk.  wkt6s,  0.  Ind. 
aktos,  ^by  night,'v^tos,  'by  day'(cf.  Grerm.  nachts),  suggest  that  it  is  a  Genitive 
form  (see  however  ch.  iii.  §  16).  DiuSf  in  O.  Lat.  *  by  day/  may  then  be  likewise 
a  Genitive  form  (I.-Eur.  *diw-os  was  the  Gen.  of  the  word  for  '  day,'  O.-Ind. 
div^  Gen.,  Gk.  Aif6s  Gen.)  and  inter-dius.  They  have  also  been  explained  as 
suffixless  Locatives  (ch.  iv.  §  37),  like  0.  Ind.  sa-divas,  *at  once,'  purvfi-dyiis, 
*  early  in  the  morning '  (so  pines  may  be  a  suffixless  Loc.  of  p^nus  Neut.  §  37). 
Examples  of  dius  are,  Plaut.  Mac  86a  noctu  neque  dius  ;  Tit  in.  Com.  13  R 
noctu  diusque.    hiterdius  is  more  common,  e.g.  Plnut.  Asin.  599 :  nunc  enim  ^sse 

negotiosum  int^rdius  uid^licet  Sol<3nem ; 

(other  instances  in  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf.  s.  v.),  just  as  interdiU  became  the  usual 
word  for  *  by  day,'  while  dm  [formed  on  the  analogy  of  noctHf  a  U-stem  Loc. 
(ch.  vi.  §  37),  according  to  one  theory]  is  seldom  found  in  this  sense.  (It  is 
found  only  in  conjunction  with  noctu j  at  least  in  the  older  writers).  Nonius 
(98.  20  M. )  gives  as  examples  Plaut.  Cos.  8a3  (apparently  anapaestic)  : 

noc tuque  et  diu  ut  uiro  subdola  sis; 

Aid.  fr.  4  nee  noctu  nee  diu ;  Titin.  Ckrni.  a7  R.  (in  his  play  about  the  life  of 

the  fuUones)  : 

nee  n6ctu  nee  diu  licet  full6nibus  qui^scant. 

[On  diu,  for  a  long  time,  see  ch.  x.  §  la  ;  we  have  quandius  for  quamdiu  in  the 
epitaph  of  a  litter-bearer  (C.  I.  L.  vi.  6308),  quamdius  (vi.  13101)].  Mox  has  been, 
like  the  Adverb  nox,  explained  as  an  old  Genitive-form,  or  a  form  with  the 
Adverbial  suffix  -s  (a  variety  of -su,  -si,  the  suffix  of  the  Loc.  Plur.  ?,  cf.  Gk. 
v4pi{  and  utra^v) ;  its  cognates  are  O.  Ind.  makSu,  'soon,  quickly,'  an  Adverb 
from  the  Adjective  maksu-,  '  quick,'  O.  Ir.  mos-  (e.  g.  mos-ricub,  *  I  will  soon 
come '),  moch,  *  early.  *  Vix  (connected  with  rice?n  *?)  must  be  of  similar  formation. 
Per-nox  is  an  Adj.  (e.  g.  luna  pernocte,  Ov.),  so  in  Late  Lat.  pemox  el  pcrdius, 
-a,  -uw. 

§  4.  Aoousative  Adverb-forma.  The  Adverbial  use  of  the  Accusative  Case 
was  a  feature  of  I.-Eur.  syntax.  In  addition  to  the  Latin  examples  already 
given  (rfccm,  id  gvnus,  sScus  in  virile  secus,  Ac),  may  be  mentioned  partetn  (e.  g. 
maffnam  partem,  maximam  partetn),  principium  (e.g.  Cato,  R.  R.  157.  i  de  brassica 
pythagorea,  quid  in  ea  boni  sit  salubritatisquc,  principium  te  cognoscere 
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oportet).  When  used  alone  as  an  Adverb,  the  Ace.  Sg.  partem  retains  its  old 
form  partim  (see  Gell.  x.  13  on  partim  ?iominvm  renerurU  and  Cato's  cum  partim 
iUorum  erat).  If  sdUem  is  Ace.  Sg.  of  *9alti-f  a  leap,  lit.  *  with  a  leap,*  *  swiftly, 
easily,  assuredly,'  it  has  taken  -/em  by  analogy  of  au-t^m,  i-temy  &c  [wiUim,  e.g. 
C.  G.L,  V.  146.  13,  is,  according  to  Gorges,  Lex,  Wort/,  s.  v.,  a  late  spelling, 
like  decim  for  decern  (ch.  ii.  $  8 ;  cf.  B,  P.  W.  xiii.  310],  for  the  other  Adverbial 
Accusatives  of  Verbal  Nouns  retain,  in  addition  to  the  old  Stem-suffix  -<i- 
.class.  -tiOti-j  ch.  v.  §  42),  the  old  form  of  the  Case-suffix,  -im.  Other  examples  of 
these  Verbal  Adverbs  are  daidtim  from  the  Frequentative  datare,  whence 
dataUm  ludere,  to  play  at  ball  (Plant  Cure.  996;,  a  phrase  used  in  the  famous 
description  of  the  coquette  (*  Naev.'  Com,  75  R.)  :  quasi  in  choro 

lud(3ns  datatim  dat  se  et  commun^m  facit. 
alium  tenet,  alii  adnictat,  alibi  manus 
est  6ccupata,  ilii  peniellit  pedem, 
alii  dafc  anulum  aspectandum,  &  labris 
alium  inuocat,  cum  Alio  cautat,  dttamen 
aliis  dat  digito  litteras ; 

praesertim  from  aero,  lit.  *  in  the  front  row  *  (cf.  disertim  O.  Lat.  for  diserte)  ; 
tMutim,  at  a  trot  (see  Nonius,  4.  i  M. ),  connected  with  toUo ;  stridim  (e.  g.  strictim 
tonderej  as  opposed  to  per  pectinem  tondere.  Plant.  Capt.  a68)  from  stringo,  to  graze, 
touch  the  surface ;  p^dSteinptimy  cautiously,  like  sensim,  lit.  *  feeling/  (Nonius 
quotes  a  hyfoTm  pedepressim,  29.  i  M.) ;  passim  from  pando  ;  cursim,  hastily,  for 
which  Virgil  and  others  use  cursu  [Abl.  Sg.  of  the  Verbal  Noun -stem  cursu-, 
like  the  Comedians'  cwricCdd  (fugere,  abire,  percurrere,  &c.),  Abl.  Sg.  of 
cHrricidum  (cf.  Plaut.  Trin.  1103,  Stick.  337)]  ;  stdtimj  at  once,  lit.  ^standing,' 
*on  the  spot  *  ;like  Vied,  $  7),  is  the  Ace.  Sg.  of  the  Verbal  Noun  stdti-  (class. 
stdtim-),  while  O.  Lat.  stntim  (for  the  a,  see  Nonius,  393.  5  M. ;  Donat.  in  Pkorm. 
V.  3-  7)1  comes  from  a  bystem  sidti-  (cf.  statu-  and  statu-)  ;  in  Plautus  the  word 
has  the  sense  of  *  standing  to  one's  ground,'  e.g.  Plaut.  Amph.  239  n^  recedit 
loco  quin  statim  r6m.  gerat ;  ib.  276  ita  statim  stant  signa  ;  it  does  not  mean 
*  at  once  '  till  Afranius'  time  (Langen,  Beitr.  pp.  16  and  337).  Parallel  with  the 
Adjectives  in  -dto-  derived  from  Nouns,  e.  g.  iogatus  from  tdga,  and,  like  them, 
not  postulating  the  existence  of  a  verb  in  -are  (e.g.  *togare)  (ch.  v.  §  28),  are 
Adverbs  in  -dtim  like  asaulatim,  from  assiila,  a  splinter  (e.  g.  Plaut.  Capt.  83a 
aperite  hasce  amb^  foris,  Piius  quam  pultando  ^Issulatim  f6ribus  exitium 
adfero),  guttatnn  from  ffutta,  ostiatim  from  ostium^  vicatim  from  vicusj  gradalim 
from  grdduSf  &c.,  also  paulatim,  pauxiHatim^  nostratim  from  noster  ;  cf.  nostrates)^ 
and  from  proper  names,  tongiliatim  (tongiliatim  loqui, ...  a  Tongilio  parasite,  qui 
. .  .  salutatus  convicio  responderet ;  see  lJiYrefProdr.),zopyriatimf  Lucil.  ix.  74 M. 
Vir  forms  ita  Adverb  with  -Him,  viritim  (so  projifitim  Lucr.  ii.  975 ; .  ConfesHm 
comes  from  a  stem  *fe8ti-.  a  byform  of  which,  *festi^-y  is  indicated  by  the  Verb 
fesdno,  from  which  Virgil  (-4.  ix.  488)  coined  the  Adj.  festlnus.  These  Adverbs 
in  -tim  {-sim)  were  more  frequent  in  early  than  in  classical  Latin  (Gellius 
xii.  15  remarks  on  their  fi^uency  in  the  historian  Sisenna),  but  returned 
into  fashion  at  a  later  period  (see  A.  L.  L.  viii.  98).  Vicissim  (which  some 
derive  from  *vic-essiy  a  Loc.  Plur.  of  *vix,  Ace.  vicem)  is  an  abnormal  form.  In 
0.  Lat.  we  have  also  ricissatiiUy  with  that  substitution  of -atim  for  -im,  -wi,  which 
we  see  in  two  forms  mentioned  by  Paul.  Fest.  79.  la  Th.,  interatirn  for  intSrim 
and  interduatim  (cf.  Plaut.  Tntc.  882?)  for  interdum.  PrO-tinus  (also  spelt 
pr<'ften}a;    see   Georges,   Lex.    Wortf.    s.v. '   meant   (i)  forward,    onward    (of 
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space  or  time),  e.  g.  en  ipse  capellas  ProteniiH  aeger  ago,  Virg. ;   sic  vives 

protinuB,  Hor.  ;   (a)  without   interval  of  space,  e.g.  Virg.  A.  iii.  416  cum 

protinus  utraque  tellus  Una  foret,  of  the  traditional  connexion  of  Italy  with 

Sicily ;   (3)  without  interval  of  time,  forthwith  (its  usual  sense) ;  qud-tenus 

(also  spelt  qtui-tinus ;  see  Georges),  whose  earlier  form  quatenos  is  quoted  by 

Festus  (346.  34  Th.)  from  a  speech  of  Scipio  Africanus,  meant  originally 

(i)  ^as  far  as,'  of  space,  then  (2)  ^as  long  as,'  of  time,  then  acquired  a  causal 

sense  like  our  ^in  so  far  as,'  a  usage  found  first  in  Lucr.  ii.  927,  &c.,  but 

avoided  by  the  classical  prose  writers,  as  well  as  by  Virgil  ;  in  later  Latin  it 

took  also  (4)  the  sense  of  ^  quomodo/  'qua  ratione,'  (5)  the  final  sense  of  ^  ut,' 

;6)  the  consecutive  sense  of  'ut,'  (7^  the  force  of  an  Ace.  before  an  Inf.,  and 

was  very  widely  used  (see  A.  L.  L.  v.  399).     (On  the  Prep.  tenuSf  see  §  54. 

Adverbs  in  -am  are  usually  called  Accusatives  Sing.  Fern.,  though  a  new 

theory  makes  them  relics  of  the  old  A-stem  Instr.  Sg.  in-am,  of  which  -ft  was 

a  byform,  and  explains  Gk.  Adverbs  in  -d.  like  rdxHf  S»ca,  itpvipa  as  Instru- 

mentals  in  -m ;    see  I.  F,  i.  17).      Other   examples  quoted   are:  perpSranif 

falsely,  wrongly,  said  to  be  Ace  Sg.  Fem.  of  perperus  (cf.  C.  0.  L.  iv.  141.  19 

'  perperum,'  perversum),  sc.  viam,  an  Adjective  used  by  the  Dramatist  Accius 

in  his  poem  on  stage  technique  {Praffniatic<ynj  fr.  inc.  i.  M.),  a  precursor  of 

Horace's  Ars  Poeiica : 

discribere  in  theatro  perperos 

p6pulari8, 

along  with  the  derivative  notin  perpiriiudo  (fr.  inc.  ii.  M.)  : 

et  eo  plectuntiir  poetae  qu^un  suo  uitio  saepius 
ductabilitate  dnimi  nimia  nostra  aut  perperitudine ; 

protinam,  forth,  forward,  an  O.  Lat.  Adverb,  used  always  of  motion  forward 
from  a  place  of  rest  (Langen,  Beitr.  p.  163),  e.  g.  Plant,  fr,  16  G.  dare  p<^dibus 
protinam  s^se  ab  his  regi6nibus,  and  sometimes  wrongly  written  protinus  in 
MSS.  of  Plautus  and  Terence  (e.  g.  Ter.  Phorm,  190),  seems  to  be  an  Ace.  Sg. 
Fem.  of  an  Adjective-stem  *pr6HnO'f  as  coniinu/i  is  Abl.  Sg.  Neut.  of  the 
Adjective-stem  ccmiinuus ;  prd-miscam  (e.  g.  Plant.  Pseud.  1062  ut  mea  laetitia 
la^tus  promisc^m  siet ;  cf.  Paul.  Fest.  381.  i  Th.)  is  similarly  related  to  the 
usual  pro-miscue  (also  promisee). 

Of  Accusative  Plural,  Alids  (sc.  vices),  at  other  times,  aUgrds  quoted  (appar- 
ently from  Gato)  by  Paul.  Fest.  aa  8  Th.,  uirasqucj  on  both  occasions,  used  by 
the  historian  Cassius  Hemina  (ap.  Non.  183.  25  M. :  in  Hispania  pugnatum 
bis.   utrasque  nostri  loco  moti),  and  by  the  comedian   Gaecilius    Statins 

{Com.  225  R. : 

atque  hercle, 

utnlsque  te,  cum  ad  n6s  uenis,  subfarcinatam  uidi), 

have  been  called  Locative  Plural  forms  like  Gk.  Ovpdai,  and  the  occasional  use 
of /Grds  in  the  sense  of /dris  (better  explained  as  a  vulgarism,  e.  g.  Petron.  30, 
p.  21. 10  B. .  Ill  et  pridie  Kalendas  Januarias  C.  noster  forascenat,  the  entry  on 
the  engagement-tablets  of  the  wealthy  parvenu,  Trimalchio  ;  cf.  ib.  47,  p.  3a. 
4  B.)  has  been  referred  to  the  same  source  ;  contra  is  an  Adverb,  not  a  Prepo- 
sition (but  Pers.  13  contra  me  astat ;  cf.  Pseud.  156),  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  e.  g. 
tueri  cotUra  (cf.  Liv.  i.  16.  6  and  ix.  6.  8  contra  intueri),  auro  contra  rendere,  &c., 
and  has  the  final  vowel  short  like  frustra  (for  the  quantity  -«,  see  Brix,  Trin.^ 
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introd.  p.  20)  [ne/rustrd  sis,  'don't  mistake,*  is  frequent  in  Plant.,  hut /rt^tra 
stmi  (cf.  ita  «im,  bene  sunif  &c.)  is  avoided  by  classical  writers  {A.  L.  L.  ii.  3), 
though  fnistra  in  Plautus  usually  occurs  with  this  verb  (with  other  verbs 
nequiguam)].  Contra  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  Ace.  Plur.  Neut.  (cf.  Gk. 
dvrla  PI.,  Airriov  Sg.)  of  *c(m-t{e)rO'  (ch.  v.  §  16)  ;  and  frusira  may  be  the  same 
case  of  a  stem  *Jrusfro-,  'thence  frustrari  [cf.  Li  v.  ii.  31. 9  neque  frustrabor  cives 
meos  neque  ipse  frustra  dictator  ero;  Ennius  in  one  of  his  Saiurae  (inc.  84  M.) 
plays  on  the  words /rw^fo-a  andfruslrari  for  four  lines  consecutively:  nAm  qui 
lepide  postulat  diterum  frustr^ri,  Qu^m  frustratur  frustra  eum  dicit  esse 
frustra,  and  so  on,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Schoolmaster  in  the  Merry 
Wives  qf  Windsor']  ;  torvd  tueri  and  similar  adverbial  Accusatives  PI.  Neut. 
belong,  like  dxdce  rideniem,  to  the  language  of  poeti*y.  (Servius  ad  Aen,  iii.  594 
cetera  Grains,  &c.,  quotes  from  Sallust  saticttis  alia  ;  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  3  juvenem 
et  alia  clarum,  and  see  A.  L.  L.  ii.  90). 

The  Comparative  Degree  of  the  Adverb  is  in  Latin  (as  in  Greek)  expressed 
by  the  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  the  Adjective  (the  Superlative  in  Greek,  but  not  in 
Latin,  by  the  Ace.  PL  Neut.),  e.g. pejus  (Superl. pesstm«),  longit4s  (Superl.  Urn- 
gissime).  The  Adverb  corresponding  to  the  Gompar.  Adj.  mc{jor  (pronounced 
•m^'-jor,*  ch.  ii.  §  55)  is  not  *majus  but  mdgis  ;  this  magis,  properly  *ma(h)is  (Osc. 
mats),  takes  its  g  from  magnus,  AsftgHra  for  *fihura  (ch.  iv.  §  1 16)  takes  its  g  from 
Jingo,  and  represents  either  L-Eur.  ^mais  (*mais?),  (Gk)th.  mais),  from  astern 
mil-,  seen  in  0.  Ir.  m&r  (mor),  ^  great,'  or  more  probably  ^maghis  from  a  stem 
magh-,  seen  in  O.  Ind.  mdh-,  ^ great'  (cf.  the  Oscan  name  Mahio-).  In  either 
case  the  suffix  is  -is,  the  weak  grade  of  the  Comparative  suffix  -ios,  seen  in 
Superlatives  like  Gk.  irAc-Ta-ros,  Goth,  ma-is-ts,  &c.  (ch.  vi.  §  53",  just  as  the  ~iv 
of  Att.  irXca^,  a  byform  of  vXuov  and  irXiov,  is  the  weak  grade  of  -ion  (see  on 
these  weak  grades  ch.  iv.  §  51,  and  on  the  Compar.  suffix,  ch.  vi.  %  53,  and  cf. 
magis-tro-,  minis-tro-y  Osc.  mins-tro-).  This  -is  seems  to  have  been  confused  by 
the  Romans  with  -is,  the  Nom.  Sg.  ending  of  I-stein  Adjectives,  like/ocilis,  pod's, 
so  that  from  mdgiSy  regarded  as  a  Nom.  Sg.  Masc.  or  Fem.,  was  formed  mdgSy  a 
Nom.  Sg.  Neut.,  ABpotS  from  pdtts  (cf.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  481  nunc  mage  sit,  &c. : 
*  mage ' .  .  .  propter  metrum  dictum  est  pro  magis,  sicut  etiam  *  pote '  pro 
potis,  .  .  .  quod  adeo  in  usum  venit  ut  etiam  in  prosa  inveniatur ;  Cicero  in 
Frumentaria  :  mage  condemnatum  hominem  in  judicium  adducere  non 
posse),  whence  mdvolo  (pronounced  *9nawolo?f  ch.  viii.  $  97)  for  masf(«)-r<rfo ;  nitnia 
did  not  produce  a  parallel  Neuter  in  -^,  *nitney  perhaps  because  there  existed 
already  a  cognate  Neuter  in  -ium,  nimium  (Neut.  of  the  Adj.  nimius)  with 
Comparative  sense,  ^  too  much ' ;  but  satiSj  a  Noun  meaning  *  sufficiency '  (cf. 
/aiis,  §  7),  and  properly  used  in  sentences  like  satis  est  mihi  divitiarunif  then 
extended  as  an  Adverb  to  sentences  like  satis  divitiarum  habeoy  scUis  dives  8utn, 
developed  a  Neuter  *saie,  curtailed  to  saf^)  ;  plus,  if  pious  on  the  S.  C.  Bacch. 
(C.  /.  L.  i.  196,  of  186  B.  c.)  be  merely  an  expression  of  the  sound  pias  (&aplott- 
ruma,  Clovd[t]  on  the  epitaph  of  the  actor,  i.  1297,  seem  to  show  oii  for  w, 

^  Another  explanation  of  sat  makes  (cf.  pl'nUria).      Satin  (with   the    In- 

it  Neut.  Sg.  of  a  stem  satu-  (cf.  Lith.  terrog.  Particle  -n6)  is  used  in  ques- 

sotiis,  ^satisfying'),  whence,  with  ad-  tions,  e.g.  satin  abiit?  ^has  he  gone?* 

dition  of  the  suffix  -ro-,  was  formed  Terence  puns  on  satin  and  satis  in 

the  Latin  Adj.  satur  (stem  satu-ro-).  Phomi.  683 :    Satin  6st  id  ?     Neacio 

Paene  may  similarly  represent  *pae7w  hercle  :  tantum  itissus  sum. 
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ch.  iv.  §  37\  will  have,  like  magis  and  nimiSj  the  comparative  suffix  -is,  and  will 
represent  *plo-is  [cf.  ploeray '  plura,'  an  archaism  used  by  Cicero  in  his  laws  {Legg, 
iii.  3.  6),  plo-ir-ume,  '  plurimi/  on  one  of  the  oldest  Scipio  epitaphs  (i.  32,  end 
of  the  third  cent.  b.  c.  ?)],  with  root  plo-,  a  variety  of  the  root  pie-  of  Greek 
tAciW,  •K\€T(jro%  (ch.  vi.  §  55).  That  forms  like  magcj  Ac.  are  not  mere 
expressions  of  a  tendency  to  drop  final  s  in  pronunciation  (ch.  ii.  §  137).  we 
see  from  a  line  like  Plaut.  Poen,  461  :  cont^ntiores  m^ge  erunt  atque  auidi 
minus,  where  the  final  of  the  word  is  elided  (cf.  ch.  viii.  §  78  on  -re  and  -rts 
in  a  Sg.  Pass.). 

For  plerum-que,  plerum  is  used  in  a  passage  of  the  historian  Sempr.  Asollio 
(ap.  Prise,  i.  p.  182.  13  H.  ut  fieri  solet  plerum,  ut  in  victoria  mitior  man- 
suetiorque  fiat),  an  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  the  O.  Lat.  Adjective  plerusy  used  for 
example  by  Pacuvius,  Trag  320  R. : 

peri^re  Danai,  pl^ra  pars  pessum  datast. 

Other  examples  of  the  Adverbial  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  I-stem  Adjectives  are  : 
volup  for  volupS  (ch.  iii.  §  36)  ;  impiinS  from  impunis,  a  compound  of  m  a,nd  poena  ; 
vVSj  an  Adverb  in  common  use  in  the  time  of  Charisius  (116.  7 :  187.  7  ;  183. 
14  and  18  K.)  ;  fidUS,  quoted  from  Plaut.  Capt.  439  (fac  fidele  sis  fidelis)  by 
Nonius,  512.  59  M.  ;  suNimSf  aloft.  For  this  last  we  often  find  sublifneny  as  in 
the  Plautine  expressions  suhlimen  rapere,  ferret  ai4/erre,  which  is  nothing  but  an 
Adverbial  word-group  9ub  limen,  *  under  or  up  to  the  lintel '  (on  the  confusion 
in  MSS.  between  sulAinie,  suhlimem  and  suUimeriy  see  Ritschl,  Opitsc.  ii.  462) ; 
aaepSj  Neut.  of  an  old  Adj.  *8aepi8  (whence  saejno)  of  which  the  Superl.  is 
possibly  to  be  read  in  Plaut.  Pets.  633  : 

ubi  rerum  omnium  bonarum  cOpiast  saepissuma, 

'  the  most  closely  packed  store,'  '  the  densest  store '  (Jriqums  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  yarcto  by  a  simiuir  transference  of  meaning). 

Gellius  (x.  i)  says  that  Pompey  consulted  various  authorities,  and  finally 
Cicero,  on  the  question  whether  he  should  write  teriium  or  tertio  consul  in 
the  dedicatory  inscr.  on  the  temple  of  Victory,  and  by  his  advice  wrote  merely 
teri.  The  distinction  between  the  two  words  is  a  slight  one,  'during  the 
third  year*  and  *in  the  third  year.' 

$  5.  Ablative  (Instr.)  and  Iiooative  Adverb-forms.  The  normal  forma- 
tion of  Adverbs  from  0-stem  Adjectives  was  in  -?,  older  -id  (e.  g.  facilumed  on 
the  S.  C.  Bacch.,  C.  I.  L.  i.  196 ;  cf.  Falisc.  rected,  Osc.  amprvfid  *  improbe,' 
Umbr.  rehte,  totce  '  publice '),  a  suffix  which  in  classical  Latin  was  distinctive 
of  0-stems  as  -(i)ter  of  I-  and  Consonant-stems.  The  ending  -0  (the  Abl. 
suffix,  originally  -od ;  possibly  in  some  words  the  Instrumental  suffix,  origi- 
nally -0,  but  see  below)  competes,  as  we  have  seen,  with  -e  in  some  Adverbs 
formed  from  0-stem  Adjectives,  and  is  exclusively  used  by  good  writers  in 
subUo  (cf.  0.  Lat.  desuhito),  omntnoy  mSrito  {meritody  C.  I.  L.  i.  190),  the  Abl. 
of  meiitumy  desert  (cf.  Plaut.  Asin,  737  meritissimo  ejus),  &c.  Charisius 
seems  to  say  that  the  use  of  -0  for  -e  in  Adverbs  was  a  feature  of  some 
dialects  of  Latin  (193.  16  K.  non  quia  negem  ultra  Safinum  interque  Vestinos 
Teatinis  et  Marrucinis  esse  moris  e  litteram  relegare,  o  videlicet  pro  eadem 
littera  claudentibus  dictionem).  Adverbs  formed  from  0-stem  Nouns  have  -d, 
e.  g.  modoy  with  Adverb  or  Preposition  prefixed  in  postmodoy  prupSmodo  [these 
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are  not  early  forms  ;  postmodo  is  indeed  read  in  Ter.  Hec  208,  but  propemodum 
is  the  only  form  used  in  the  old  Drama.  Asinius  Pollio  (Cic.  Fanu  x.  33.  i) 
seems  to  have  introduced  the  form  postmodo  into  prose,  and  Liyy  prefers  it  to 
postmodum  (see  Neue,  ii'.  p.  600)]  ;  O.  Lat.  anHgerio  (antiqui  pro  valde  dixerunt, 
Paul.  Fest.  6.  18  Th.  ;  vel  admodum  vel  imprimis,  Gl.  Placid. ;  cf.  Gl.  Philox.), 
a  word  deacftbed  by  Quintilian  (viii.  3.  25  ;  cf.  i.  6. 40)  as  quite  obsolete  in  his 
day,  apparently  Abl.  Sg.  of  a  Verbal  Noun,  an  lO-stem  (ch.  v.  §  4),  anti-gerium 
from  anU  and  gSro,  a  carrying  in  front ;  0.  Lat.  numerOf  quickly,  or  too  quickly, 
e.  g.  Plant.  Meti,  287  numero  hue  aduenisad  prandium,  whence  Varro  (ap.  Non. 
352.  32  M.)  derives  the  name  NumeriuSy  *  prematurely  bom,*  a  Beneventan  name 
first  introduced  into  the  Roman  aristocracy,  according  to  the  tradition,  by  a 
Fabius  who  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich  citizen  of  Beneventum  (Fest.  178. 32 
Th.)  ;  numeroy  probably  used  originally  with  Verbs  of  motion,  may  mean  *  with 
musical  note  or  rhythm,*  like  Germ,  nach  Noten  ;  vtdgo  from  wdgus ;  prindpio 
(rarely  Ace.  Sg.  principium) ;  impendio  (Abl.  of  impendiunif  outlay),  used  as  an 
Adverb  (Gell.  xix.  7. 10  translates  it  by  impense)  by  the  Republican  Dramatists, 
especially  with  magia,  minusy  e.  g.  Ter.  Eun.  587  imi)^ndio  magis  iinimus 
gaudebdt  mihi.  Instead  of  fortS,  the  Nom. /ors  is  sometimes  used  (e.  g.  Viig. 
A.  ii.  139)  with  an  ellipse  of  sit  an  [of.  forsitan  (first  in  Terence^)  and/orsan  (first 
in  Lucr.),  often  written/orsitom  and /orsam  (see  Ritschl,  Opusc.  ii.  570)  by  Anal, 
of  Advbs.  in  -am  ?  cf.  p.  69],  yvhile  fortasse  send  fortassis  (in  O.  Lat.  followed  by 
Ace.  and  Inf ,  e.  g.  Plant.  Asin,  36  ubi  Ht  polenta,  t^  fortasse  dicere,  but  also, 
e.  g.  Rud.  140  fort^se  tu  hue  uocdtus  es  ad  prandium)  seem  to  be  parts  of 
a  verb  *fortaref  to  assert,  affirm,  derived  from  O.  Lat,  foretusy  strong,  as  aj-fir- 
mare  from  Jtrmiis.  OpSrS,  ^  Abl.*  of  opus^  appears  in  a  great  many  Adverbial 
expressions,  e.  g.  magnopere,  tarUopere  for  magti(o)  opere,  Umt{5)  opere  (cf.  Plant. 
MU.  75  me  opere  orauit  maxumo).  RitS  is  a  similar  formation  from  *m,  a  by- 
form  of  ntus  (cf.  O.  Ind.  rtu-,  Hhe  fitting  time,*  esj^for  a  sacrifice,  rti-,  *  fitting, 
suitable,*  P.  P.  P..  rt^na,  *  fitly,  duly,'  Adv.  (Instr.)]. 

TSm^^i  (on  the  quantity  of  the  finale,  see  A.  L.  L,  iv.  51)  is  either  the  Loc.  Sg. 
of  a  lost  Noun  *temm  (cf.  0.  Ind.  tima.s-,  *  darkness*),  lit.  •  in  the  dark,'  or  Ace 
Sg.  Neut.  of  a  lost  Adj.*temms,  lit.  *  darkly,  blindly*  (cf.  O.  Lat.  tSmiriUir).  On 
the  adverbial  Locative  cases  of  Nouns  in  common  use,  hUmi,  dSmt,  mUitia^,  &c., 
see  ch.  vi.  §§  37-38.  Dis  whether  with  original  -«  (cf.  eod  die,  C.  /.  L.  xi.  4766,  an 
inscr.  where  -d  is  not  invariably  written  after  a  long  vowel ;  die  noine  or  dse  twine, 
*on  the  ninth  day,'  on  the  Dveuos  inscr.,  if  this  reading  be  the  correct  one) 
or  with  original  -id  [cf.  Falisc  foied,  apparently  •  hodie  '  {Not.  Scav.  1887,  pp. 
262  and  307) :  foied  vino  pipafo  kra  karefo  *  hodie  vinum  bibam,  eras  carebo'j 
occurs  in  a  great  many  Adverbial  woi-d-g^oups,  e.  g.  postr^-die  (cf.  die  crastini), 
pft-diCf  cotti-die  and  ccti-die  (spelt  quofidie  only  by  precisians,  Quint,  i.  7. 6),  p^tn- 
diey  ho-die,  indri-die  (see  ch.  iv.  §  112),  from  which  was  formed  the  Noun  mer^dies. 
Cotti-die  can  hardly  represent  anything  but  a  compound  of  dies  and  the  word 
quot  in  some  form  or  other  (cf.  quot  Kdlendis*,  Plaut.  Stick,  60 ;  qu»tanni6,  and 
in  Late  Latin  guot  diebus  and  quot  dies)  with  co-  written  for  quo-,  its  equivalent 
in  sound  (ch.  iv.  §  137),  but  what  that  form  was  is  not  easy  to  say.  Some  make  it 
quid-tnsy  a  correlative  of  totus  (cf  totos  dies,  Plaut.  AuK  73  ;  totis  horis,  MU.  stia); 

^  Whether  forsitan  really  occurs  in  *  cotidie,  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  in 

Terence   is   doubtful.     {Fleck.    Jahrb.       Plaut  S/ic/i.  165,  is  changed  by  editors 
1894,  p.  284.)  to  quot  dies. 
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others  postulate  a  *quot'iu3  (beside  quo-tus  from  quo-)  formed  from  quoU  with 

that  TO-sufBx  which  is  used  in  Ordinal  Numerals,  quar-ttu,  quin'tus,  &c.,  just 

SLBquot'UmuB  (Plant.  Paeud,  96a.  11 73)  is  formed  on  the  type  of  septumtis ;  others 

again  suppose  *quot{t)iu3  (O.  Ind.  katithd-)  to  have  been  a  byform  of  quutus ; 

peren-die,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  is  connected  with  Osc.  perunif  without 

(originally  *  beyond  * ;  cf.  Gk.  »«/»),  of  the  phrase  perum  dolom  maUom  *  sine 

dole  malo/  and  means  literally  '  on  the  beyond  day ' ;  ho-die  seems  to  join  to 

die  the  bare  stem  Ad-  (but  see  ch.  iii.  §  51  on  ^-qtiidem),    (For  other  Abl.  and 

Loc^  Adverb-forms,  see  ch.  vi.  §  38.) 

Eddem,  at  the  same  time,  always  with  the  Fut.  or  Fut.  Pft.  in  Plautus,  e.  g. 

Trin.  577 : 

i  hac,  L^sbonice,  m^um,  ut  coram  nuptiis 

dies  constituatur ;  eadem  haec  confirmabimus, 

is  occasionally  found  without  ellipse  of  opSrd,  e.  g.  Capt  449 : 

s^uere  me,  uidticum  ut  dem  &  tarpezit^  tibi : 
e^em  opera  a  praetdre  sumam  syngraphum ; 

una  may,  in  some  uses  at  least,  have  sprung  from  a  similar  phrase ;  cf. 

Pseud.  318: 

quia  pol  quA  opera  cred&m  tibi, 

una  opera  allig^m  canem  fugitiuam  agninis  llictibus. 

Of  Adverbs  in  -i  from  0-stems  may  be  noticed  :  valde  [the  full  form  v^ide  is 
found  in  Plautus,  Pseud.  145  (AP),  &c.]  from  validus ;  Cicero  was  the  first  to 
use  it  with  an  Adj.  ;  fSrS  and  ferms  are  related  as  Positive  and  Superl.  (cf. 
p.  185). 

§  6.  Adverbs  in  -tua.  The  best  established  in  classical  usage  were  anti- 
qultus,  dti^nttuSf  providentially,  fundituSf  lit.  'from  the  ground/  'from  the 
bottom'  (derived  from /undo-,  O.  Ir.  bonn,  GaeL  bonn,  Hhe  sole,  the  ground 
or  base  * ;  cf.  O.  Ind.  budhnd-,  Gk.  wvBfiriy  and  vwSa^,  the  bottom  of  a  vessel, 
0.  Engl,  botm),  penitus,  lit.  '  from  within '  (see  §  37  on  p9rU^),  rddieUus,  inius. 
Intus  is  used  not  only  of  motion  from  within,  e.  g.  Plant.  Men.  9x8  euocate 
intus  Culindrum,  but  also  like  Greek  i¥r6s  (cf.  iicr6s),  of  rest  within,  e.  g. 
Capt.  199  ibo  intro  atque  intus  subducam  ratiunculam ;  cf.  Lucil.  ix.  59  M.,  who 
explains  the  distinction  between  ad  and  apud  as  the  same  as  that  between 
inhro  and  intus : 

intro  nos  uocat  ad  sese,  tenet  intus  apud  se. 

Quintilian  declares  the  use  of  intus  In  the  sense  of  intro  (motion  to  within)  to 
be  a  solecism  (i.  5.  51).  (The  suffix  -tus^  when  added  to  another  preposition, 
su5,  has  the  same  variety  of  meaning ;  for  subtusj  like  intus,  denotes  not  merely 
motion  from,  but  also  rest  in,  e.  g.  uti  subtus  homo  ambulare  possit,  Cato, 
R.  R.  xlviii.  9).  But  in  the  older  and  the  later  literature  many  other  of 
these  Adverbs  occur.  Nonius  in  his  eleventh  book,  which  deals  with  the 
Adverb  forms  of  the  older  writers,  cites  commUnituSf  publidtusy  pugnttuSf  with 
the  fist,  hUmdnihiSj  immortdlitus,  largitusj  '  pro  large  *  ;  and  elsewhere  mentions 
(inimitus,  germdniiuSy  miduUitus  [from  the  Saturae  of  Ennius  [I.  7  M.)  : 


Enni  poeta,  siilue,  qui  mortal ibus 
uersus  propinas  fl^mmeos  medullitus], 

O  O 
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oculiius,  primUu8,  aolkmnituSf  &c.  From  the  Adverb  penihut  Plautus  coined  the 
Superlative  Adj.  penitisgumua  (see  Varro,  Men,  522  B.  ut  ait  Plantus  'peni- 
tiusumae '),  which  is  common  in  Late  Latin.  He  uses  in  one  passage  an 
Adj.  penitus  {Asin,  40  usque  ex  penitis  faucibus),  which  also  found  currency 
in  the  late  literature  (cf.  penili  Adv.,  Catull.  Ixi.  178^ 

§  7.  Adverbial  word-groups  and  compounds.  Antioper  vp6  roirw,  GIosh. 
Phllox.)  seems,  if  the  reading  is  right,  to  represent  *antUi  [Ace  PI.  Neut.  of 
*antio-y  Gk.  dvrios  :  cf.  anticte  (sc.  como^),  front  curls],  with  the  Preposition  ^let* 
(on  0  for  u  after  i  in  the  unaccented  syllable,  e.  g.  filiolus^  see  ch.  iii.  §  z8),  as 
pdrum-per  represents  pdrwn  (Ace.  Sg.  Neut  of  *par-0',  little,  a  byform  of 
par-uo'y  parvus)  with  the  same  Preposition  (cf.  the  Umbro-Oscan  Numeral 
Adverbs,  Umbr.  triiu-per,  *  three  times,'  Osc.  petiro-pertj  four  times ;  on  the 
form  pert,  see  $  38).  Topper ,  a  word  quite  obsolete  in  Quintilian's  day 
^i.  6.  40  ab  ultimis  et  jam  oblitteratis  repetita  temporibus,  qualia  sunt 
*  topper  *  et  *  antigerio  *  et  *  exanclare  *  et  *  prosapia,'  et  Saliorum  carmina  vix 
sacerdotibus  suis  satis  intellecta)  seems  to  be  a  similar  word-group  with  an 
Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  *tod  (from  the  Pronominal-stem  to-,  ch.  vii,  $  13 ;  cf.  is-iud) 
governed  by  the  Preposition  per ;  according  to  the  Roman  grammarians  (see 
Festus,  p.  532  Th.)  the  word  had  two  meanings,  (i)  *cito,  celerit^r,  temere,' 
e.  g.  Liv.  Andronicus  (a  translation  of  Homer,  Od,  viii.  138  sq.) : 

namque  nullum  peius  m^Ujerat  humtoum 
quiimde  nuire  sa^uom,  uis  et  cui  sunt  magnae  ; 
tapper  corpus  confringent  inportunae  undae, 

and  in  his  translation  of  Bk.  xii.  17  : 

topper  cfti  ad  a^dis  u^nimus  Gircat, 
and  of  Bk.  x.  395  : 

tdpper  facit  homines  ut  prius  Ai^runt  ; 

(.2)  '  fortasse/  a  later  sense,  e.  g.  Pacuvius  (Trag,  424  R. '  : 

topper  tecum  sit  potestas  fdxit  si  mecum  uelit, 

and  the  historian  Caelius  Antipater  (cotemp.  of  C.  Gracchus) :  eadem  re  gesta, 
topper  nihilo  minore  negotio  acto,  gratia  minor  esset.  Sem-per  may  likewise 
have  as  its  first  element  an  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  *sem  (Gk.  tv),  and  as  its  second 
the  Preposition  per  {sempitemus^  may  then  be  a  formation  on  the  analogy  of 
(levitemus ;  but  see  Suppl,  Arch.  Ghit.  Ital.  i.  58).  These  examples  suggest  that 
in  pauliS'per^,  iantis-per,  cUiquaniis-per  the  first  element  may  be  a  Neuter-stem  in 
-iSj  possibly  a  weak  grade  of  Comparative  -ius  (cf.  magis,  p.  558),  and  not,  as 
is  usually  thought,  an  Abl.  (Loc.  Listr.)  Plural  form,  paulis,  'by  littles,' 
'  little  by  little.'  The  -per  of  these  words  however  may  be  the  Greek  -vcp  of 
cucnrcp,  tcaBdv^pj  &c,  (ch.  x.  §  i).  (On  nuper,  see  $  2.)  ImpraeserUiarum  is  more 
naturally  analyzed  into  in  praesentia  rerum  (a  phrase  which  actually  occurs  in 

*  Explained  as  *8einpe(r)Urnus  with  *  jPaw/wper,  with  the  tall  form  of  I 

loss  of  r  by  Dissimilation  (ch.  ii.  to  indicate  the  long  quantity,  occurs 
§  io3\  in  C.  I.  L,  vi.  27788. 
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its  fUll  form ;  see  A,  L,  L,  iv.  11),  with  suppression  of  one  of  two  similarly 
sounding  syllables  (see  p.  176),  than  into  in  praeseniia  harum,  with  ellipse  of 
rerum.    Another  adverbial  word-group,  consisting  of  a  Preposition  with  its 
Noun,  is  (nfdHmj  for  ad-faJtim  from  a  lost  noun  *fatiSj  weariness  (cf.  faUgo),  e.  g. 
Liv.  Andr.  Com.  5  R  affatim  edi,  bibi,  lusi ;  Plant.  Poen.  534  bibas  .  .  .  usque 
affiatim,  where  affatim  (perhaps  better  written  ad  foHmj  for  an  early  affatim 
would  have  become  *aff^m)  means  ^  abundantly ' ;  it  is  also  used  with  a  Gen. 
in  the  sense  of  'abundance,'  e.g.  Plant.  Men.  457  aflktim  hominumst.     Paul. 
Fest.  8. 34  Th.  says  :  Terentius  <  afiESatim'  dixit  pro  eo  quod  est  ad  lassitudinem, 
which  shows  that  the  grammarians  of  the  Empire  still  realized  that  affatim 
was  a  combination  of  the  Preposition  ad  with  a  Noun  (like  ad  saturiiatettiy 
Plant.  Rud.  758 ;  ad  rdtn'm,  Aid.  336,  Cist.  304  ;  praeconia  ad  fastidium,  Hor. 
Epod,  4.  la).     Indeed  from  the  words  of  Gellius  (vi.  7)  we  gather  that  in  the 
second  century  ▲.  n.  the  Adverb  was  divided  in  spelling  and  pronunciation 
into  two  words  ad  fatim^  for  he  speaks  of  the  pronunciation  affatim  (like 
ddmodum)  as  unusual,  only  to  be  defended  on  the  supposition  that  the  phrase 
was  one  word  and  not  two  (quod  *  affatim '  non  essent  duae  partes  orationis, 
sed  utraque  pars  in  unam  vocem  coaluisset).    It  was  possibly  this  pronuncia- 
tion adfdiim  that  gave  rise  to  the  curtailed  Adverb  ^h'm,  which  was  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Servius  (4th  cent.  ▲.  d.)  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  123  *■  fatim '  enim  abun- 
danter  dicimus).    Amuasim  (Paul.  Fest.  5.  3  Th.),  Accus.  of  amussis,  a  carpen- 
ter's rule,  may  be  a  similar  late  curtailment  of  ad  amussim,  though  we  find 
examussim  as  early  as  Plautus.    Another  word-group  of  the  kind  is  aediUo, 
from  sSj  a  Preposition  used  in  O.  Lat.  in  the  sense  of  its  cognate  sine  (§  51), 
and  dolus.    From  the  Adverb  se-dulo  (yrith  H  for  6  in  the  unaccented  syllable, 
ch.  iii.  $  06}  was  formed  the  Adjective  sediUus.    That  this  is  the  true  account 
of  sedtdo  is  clear  from  se  d\tlo  malo  of  the  Lex  Agraria  (C  I.  L.  i.  900.  40),  and 
from  the  comparison  of  phrases  like  Plaut.  Trin,  90  haud  dicam  doloj  480  non 
tibi  dicam  dolo,  Men.  228  non  dteam  ddto^  with  Capt.  886  quod  ego  dico  sedulOf  Ter. 
Phorm,  453  effo  seduio  hunc  dixisse  credo  (but  sedulo  is  commoner  with  /ado  than 
with  dico)  ;  though  the  confusion  of  sedulo  with  an  Adverb  from  an  Adjective- 
stem  sedulo-  must  have  been  very  early,  for  the  byform  sedtUum  is  found  in  a 
•  line  of 'Plautus'  (/r.  41  G.)  sedulum  estj  And  in  a  plebiscitum  about  weights 
and  measures  quoted  by  Festus  (322.  3.  Th.) :  ex  ponderibus  publicis,  quibus 
hac  tempestate  populus  oetier  qui  solet,  uti  ooaequetur  sedulum,  uti  quadran- 
tal  uini  octoginta  pondo  siet,  congius  uini  decem  pondo  siet,  &c.  (cf.  later 
sedide).    The  Roman  grammarians  usually  explained  the  word  in  this  way  ; 
Acron  however,  in  his  commentary  on  Terence,  derived  the  word  from  an  Ad- 
jective-stem seduUhf  aa /also  from  the  Adj.  /also-  (ap.  Charis.  192.  30 ;  219.  5  K.). 
Another  combination  of  Praposition  and  Noun  is  ob-viamy  which  has  its  literal 
sense  in  Plautus  (usually  with  esse,  ire,  venire^  &c.) ;  thus  in  Capt.  791  the 
parasite  Ergasilus,  who  is  hurrying  to  give  Hegio  news  of  the  arrival  of  hiM 
son,  cries  out  : 

^minor  int(§rminorque  n^uis  obstiterit  dbuiam, 

'  that  no  one  stand  in  my  way ' ;  it  has  not  the  sense  of  praesto  in  Plautus  nor 
in  Terence.  From  obviam  was  formed  the  Adjective  obvius  (but  cf.  pervium, 
pervius)f  as  from  sedtUOf  sedxdus.  Like  obciam  (and  tnter-rtos  with  vicu  Ace.  PI.)  is 
obiter,  a  word  regarded  with  suspicion  by  purists,  though  Augustus  gave  it  his 
sanction,  and  reproved  Tiberius  for  using  per  viam  instead.  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  seems  to  have  reversed  his  predecessor's  decision  (Charis.  909. 12  K. 
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*  obiter '  diviis  Hadrianus  Sermonum  I  quaerit  an  Latinum  sit  .  .  .  quan- 
quam  divus  Augoatus  reprehendens  Ti.  Claudium  ita  loquitur :  scribis  eDim 
*■  per  viam  '  avrl  rov  obiter),  llkd  is  explained  by  Charisius  (aoi.  17  K.)  as  in- 
loco  (the  length  of  the  initial  i  could  be  accounted  for  hj  the  old  form  sdooo, 
ch.  iv.  §  150),  and  has  often  this  sense  in  Old  Latin  authors  (for  examples,  see 
Charisius,  1.  c.  and  Nonius,  325. 6  M.)  (in  Plautus  the  local  sense  is  not  nearly 
so  common  as  the  temporal,  and  is  found  only  with  verbs  of  rest,  e.  g.  Rud,  878 
ibidem  Uico  manete  ;  836  iUic  astate  ilux)  :  Nonius  (1.  c.)  makes  it  the  equiralent 
of  *  in  eo  loco,'  but  the  sense  of  i&t  is  foreign  to  Uicoj  a  fact  which  tells  against 
its  derivation  from  *t,  an  old  Abl.  Sg.  of  is,  and  locua.  Uico  has  not  the  sense 
of  *  on  that  spot,'  but  of  ^  on  the  spot  *  (e.  g.  ilico  hie  ante  ostium,  Plaut.  Trin, 
608),  and  its  change  from  a  local  to  a  temporal  meaning  finds  an  exact 
counterpart  in  our  phrase  '  on  the  spot,'  which  may  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  *  immediately,'  ^  without  delay.'  Curiously  enough  the  O.  Lat.  adverbial 
word-group  Uketf  which  in  the  Comedians  has  the  sense  of  ire  Hcet  (e.  g.  Plant. 
Capt.  469 : 

ilicet  paraaiticae  arti  mdxumam  maldm  crucem, 

^  the  profession  of  diner-out  may  go  hang  itself  on  the  highest  possible 
gallows '),  from  which  by  an  easy  transition  it  acquired  that  of  achim  est  [e.  g. 
Plaut.  Cist,  685  peril,  opinor,  actumst,  ilicet,  was  brought  again  into  fashion 
by  Viigil  in  the  sense  of  Uicoy  e.  g.  Aen.  xi.  468  : 

ilicet  in  muros  tota  discurritur  urbe. 

[Charisius  quotes  the  note  of  a  commentator  on  this  line  :  (ilicet)  nunc  pro 
ilico,  id  est  statim.  antiqui  pro  eas  licet,'  and  mentions  a  somewhat  similar 
use  of  the  word  in  a  line  of  Afranius  {Com.  915  R.)  :  an  tu  eloquens  ilioet  ?, 
'have  you  become  an  orator  all  at  once?'].  By  another  freak  of  language 
the  confusion  of  ilicet  with  a  word  of  similar  sound  was  repeated  some  cen- 
tures  later,  when  it  was  used  (e.  g.  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  fifth  cent.  a.  d.) 
in  the  sense  of  scilicet  (cf.  Paul.  Fest.  74.  99  '  ilicet,'  sine  dubio).  A  verbal 
group  like  ilicet  is  videlicet,  which  in  the  earlier  period  occurs  with  the  con- 
struction of  vidSre  licet,  e.  g.  Plaut.  Asin.  599  : 

nunc  enim  ^sse 
neg<Stiosum  int^rdius  uid^licet  Sol6nem, 
Lucret.  i.  910 : 

esse  videlicet  in  terris  primordia  rerum, 

also  scilicet,  construed  like  scire  licet  in  such  a  line  as  Plaut.  Pseud.  1179  :  scilicet 
solitum  esse,  '  of  course  he  used  to '  (on  these  verbal  Noun  stems  i-,  rule-,  sa-, 
see  ch.  viii.  §  34).  Sis  (for  si  vis,  ch.  ii.  $  53),  stdtis  Plur.,  similarly  takes  an 
Inf.  in  Plaut.  Asin.  309  sis  amanti  subuenire  f^Lmiliari  ftlio. 

The  word  mSdus  enters  into  several  adverbial  word-groups.  Besides  admo- 
dum,  propemodum  (and  later  propemodo),  postmodum  (and  postmodo),  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  we  have  quemadmodum,  quSmodo  [cf.  cujusmodi,  kt^^tts- 
modi,  ^jusmodi,  &c.,  which  in  Plautus  are  scanned  as  cretics  or  the  equivalents 
of  cretics  (ch.  vii.  §  99),  cuicuimodi  (perhaps  not  in  Plautus)],  quodammodo,  ton- 
tummodo  and  (in  Late  Latin)  solummodo,  &c.  (cf.  the  compounds  omni'modis,  muUi" 
modis,  on  which  see  Neue,  ii'.  pp.  609  sq.).  We  find  rSs  in  quA-re,  quam-ob-rem, 
&c,  dies  in  in- dies,  prope^diem, 

A  Preposition  with  a  Noun  (or  Adj.)  appears  also  in  di-nHo,  for  de  fwco  (with 
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u  for  unaccented  ov,  ch.  iii.  §  24),  like  de  integrOj  ex-temph  (in  Plaut.  also  ex- 
tempiUo)f  from  templum  in  itsO.  Lat.  sense  of  locus  (e.  g.  Acherusia  tetnpla,  EnnOi 
in-c€i8sum,  lit.  *into  the  empty '  (cf.  cassa  nux,  Plaut. );  like  its  synonyms  in  Late 
Lat.  in  vanum  and  in  vacuum ;  im-primUy  cum-primis  (cf.  appritne,  used  with  an 
Adj.  in  the  sense  of  a  Superlative  in  ante-classical  and  post-classical  Latin). 
A  verbal  phrase  is  seen  in  dum-taxat  [taxat  is  Pres.  Sulg*^  of  *taxo,  a  byform  of 
tangOf  as  viso  of  mdeo,  ^a£so  of  quaero  (ch.  viii.  §  33.  4)  for  *iag'So],  a  legal  phrase 
whose  original  sense  appears  in  O.  Lat.  laws  like  C.  I.  L.  i.  197.  la  :  sei  quis 
magistratus  multam  inrogare  uolet,  [quel  uolet,  dum  minoris]  partus  familias 
taxsat,  liceto.  ^  so  long  as  he  assigns  a  fine  of  the  smaller  portion  of  his 
property/  '  of  less  than  half  of  his  property '  (for  dumtcixat  the  Oscan  expression 
is  ampert  from  the  Negative  particle  an-  and  the  Preposition  pert,  '  beyond ' ; 
thus  on  the  Tabula  Bantina :  tn[tm]  svae  pis  ionc  foriis  meddis  moUaum  herest, 
ampert  minstrels  aeteis  eituas  moUas  moUaum  licitud  '  et  siquis  eum  fortius  (?  forte) 
meddix  multare  volet,  dumtaxat  minoris  partis  pecuniae  multas  multare 
liceto ')  (Zvet.  /.  1. 1.  231.  ia\  ActH-tum  is  merely  actUj  lit.  *■  on  the  act/ 
followed  by  tum,  then. 

§  8.  Other  Adverbs.  One  of  the  puzzles  of  Latin  etymology  is  the  O.  Lat. 
Adverb  simttaj  the  equivalent  of  st'mtiZ,  found  as  an  archaism  on  some  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Empire  in  the  forms  simitu  (C.  L  L.  vi.  7578),  and  certainly  once 
(possibly  twice)  siynitur  (vi.  9290,  a  slave-girl's  epitaph  of  13  b.  c,  and  read  by 
Ritschl  in  x.  174,  an  epitaph  in  illiterate  verse).  Nonius  mentions  simitu 
(175.  16  M.)  with  three  examples  from  Lucilius  and  Plautus  ;  so  that  this 
form  is  well  established.  Plautus  elides  the  last  syllable  in  Stick.  249  mecum 
simitu  ut  ires  ad  ses6  domum.  The  later  (plebeian)  form  simitur  can  hardly 
be  due  to  a  change  of  -d  to  -r  like  that  seen  in  O.  Lat.  apor^  apur  for  apud  (§  19)  ; 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  corruption  caused  by  confusion  with  the  Impersonal 
itur,  3  Sg.  Pass,  of  eo,  to  go.  Simitu  has  been  explained  as  a  Compound  of  the 
root  sem-  (ch.  vi.  §  57)  in  some  form  or  other  with  tti?,  the  Abl.  Sg.  of  the 
Verbal  Noun  tins,  a  going. 

Another  puzzle  is  igitur  (the  quantity  of  the  final  syllable  cannot  be  deter- 
mined in  Plautus),  the  oldest  sense  of  which  is  *then,'  '  thei-eupon'  (cf.  Non. 
128.  14  *  igitur '  positum  pro  postea),  e.  g.  the  first  clause  of  the  XII  Tables :  si  in 
ius  uocat,  ni  it,  antestamino  :  igitur  em  capito,  a  clause  well  known  to  Roman 
schoolboys  of  the  first  cent.B.c.  as  the  beginning  of  one  of  their  most  formidable 
lesson-books  (cf.  Gic.  Legg.  ii.  4. 9  a  par^s . . .  Quinte,  didicimus  '  si  in  ius  voeat' 
atque  alia  ejus  modi '  leges' nominare);  Plaut.  das. 215 m6x  magis  quom6tium^t 
mihi  et  tibi  erit,  tgitur  tecum  loquar :  nunc  uale ;  Mil,  Tja  qu^ndo  habebo,  igitur 
rationem  medrum  fabricarum  dabo;  igitur  turn  (e.g.  Most.  689),  igitur  deindi,  igitur 
demum  are  all  frequent  in  Plautus.  This  makes  unlikely  the  theory  that  igitur 
is  a  curtailment  of  (piid  igitur  ?,  a  form  of  quid  dgitur  ?,  with  d  weakened  to  f  in 
the  unaccented  syllable  of  the  word-group  quid-agitur  ?  Another  theory  con- 
nects it  with  Lith.«ktu  of  tiSktu,  ^  so,'  kdktu,  'as,'  or  with  O.  SI.  -gda  of  togda, 

*  then,'  Igda,  *  hitherto.*  It  has  also  been  resolved  into  the  three  Pronominal* 
stems  i-  (ch.  vii.  $  13),  ko-  [ib. ;  digitus  is  quoted  as  a  parallel  case  of  the  change  of 
'icil'  to 'igit- ;  others  make  the  particle  *gii  (Gk.  7«)  the  second  element  of  igitttr"], 
and  to-  {ib,)  ;  the  last  with  the  ending  -r,  seen  in  O.  Ind.  tar-hi,  *  then,'  kir-hi, 

*  when,'  &c.).  Its  use  varies  in  different  authors  ;  thus  it  is  placed  normally 
as  first  word  of  the  sentence  in  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  but  almost  never  in 
Cicero's  speeches ;  and  it  is  avoided  by  purists  like  Terence  (except  in  his 
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earliest  plays),  Lucilius,  Caesar,  and  the  older  and  the  younger  Seneca  (for 
statistics,  see  A.  L,  L,  iii.  560).  Its  formation  evidently  seemed  to  the  Romans 
to  have  something  irregular  about  it  (cf.  Quint,  i.  5.  39  ex  quo  genere  an  sit 
*  igitur '  initio  sermonis  positum  dubitari  potest,  quia  maximos  auctores  in 
diversa  fuisse  opinione  video,  cum  apud  alios  sit  etiam  frequens,  apud  alios 
numquam  reperiatur).  Another  Adverb  (?)  of  uncertain  etymology  is 
siremps  in  the  formula  found  on  old  laws,  siremps  lex  esto,  ^  the  same  law  shall 
hold '  (C.  /.  L,  i.  197.  12  ;  198.  73  ;  aoo.  27  ;  90a.  (i).  38,  (a),  i,  &c.  ;  see  Georges, 
Lex.  Wor^.  s.  v.)t  and  in  the  form  sirempse  (which  Charisius  calls  the  Ablative 
of  siremps,  93.  24  ;  146.  i  Kb)  in  the  (un-Plautine  ?)  prologue  of  the  AmphUruo 
of  Plautus,  1.  73  : 

sir^mpee  legem  iussit  esse  luppiter. 

One  theory  declares  it  to  be  composed  of  sis  {si  vis)  and  empae,  the  old  Aoc.  Sg. 

Masc.  of  ipse  (ch.  vii.  $  ao),  and  to  have  originally  meant  '  the  aforesaid ' 

(person),  but  to  have  been  in  course  of  time  wrongly  associated  with  Ux  «$to 

{Wien,  Stud.  1891,  p.  296). 

SstiuSt  less  (esp.  non  setius,  nikSo  seHus,  also  quo  setins  like  quo  nunus),  is  the 

correct  spelling,  not  sScius,  which  is  not  found  till  the  period  when  ti  began  to 

be  confused  with  ci  (see  ch.  ii.  $  90,  and  Fleckeisen,  FUr^fzig  Artikd,  p.  aS),  so  that 

the  word  cannot  be  equated  with  Gk.  1j<r<rc»  (for  *ijicy€ay ;  cf.  1JKt<rros).    Though 

treated  by  the  Roman  grammarians  as  the  Comparative  of  the  Adverb  (Px>e- 

position)  sScus  and  as  a  byform  of  the  normal  comparative  stquitis  (e.  g.  Afra- 

nius  293  R.  sin,  id  quod  non  sp^ro,  ratio  i6lis  sequius  oteiderit)  (from  the 

root  seql-,  'to  follow,'  Gk.  ivofMi ;  lit.  'following,'  hence  'inferior'),  it  seems 

impossible  to  connect  sBtius  with  mow  (see  $  i)  or  vrith  sequius.    Gtellius  (xviiL 

9.  4),  describing  a  controversy  he  had  heard  over  the  spelling  of  the  O.  Lat. 

verb  insko  (insequo),  to  narrate  (Gk.  fviavotf),  mentions  as  an  argument  adduced 

by  one  of  the  disputants,  that  the  form  secHus  was  found  in  Plaut.  Men.  1047 

(our  MSS.  in  this  line  of  Plautus,  a  line  unfortunately  undecipherable  in 

the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest,  vary  between  setius  quam,  sed  usquam,  and  aecus 

quam) : 

ha^c  nihilo  esse  mihi  uidentur  setius  quam  s6mnia, 

and  that  this  sectivs  was  connected  with  the  O.  Lat.  insedianes  'narrationes,' 
so  that  the  line  really  meant '  nihilo  magis  narranda  esse  quam  si  ea  esaent 
somnia.'  On  the  strength  of  this  verf  questionable  authority,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  connect  sHius  with  the  root  seq!l-,  '  to  follow,'  by  the  theory  that 
sictius  was  the  oldest  form  (from  secto-,  a  participial-stem  from  sequor  ;  cf.  secto, 
sector),  which  became  *aittitASj  then  SBtius,  But  even  granting  the  existence  of 
this  form  sedius,  a  form  most  probably  due  to  an  error  in  the  copy  of  Plautus 
used,  the  change  of  d  to  M  is  a  late  one  (ch.  ii.  §  95),  and  the  substitution  of 
H  for  ^  too  doubtful  (ch.  ii.  $  130)  to  make  this  theory  at  all  convincing.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  setius  and  secus  were  entirely  different  words  (like  migUus 
and  hin&,  pejus  and  mdU),  associated  as  Comparative  and  Positive  owing  to 
their  similarity  of  meaning. 

OppUdd  is  another  of  the  problems  of  Latin  etymology.  The  most  likely 
theory  is  that  opptdum,  a  town,  meant  originally  the  part  on  the  plain  (o&- 
*pedum  ;  cf.  Gk.  v^Ucv)  as  opposed  to  the  arx.  This  distinction  seems  to  be 
expressly  made  in  the  Titulus  Aletrinas  (C.  I.L.  i.  1166)  in  a  passage  refer- 
ring to  the  water  supply  of  a  town :  aquam  in  opidum  adqu[e]  arduom.    Tlie 
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Adverbial  Abl.  oppido  will  then  be  exactly  similar  to  pldniS,  In  Plautus  it 
goes  usually  with  a  Verb,  but  in  Terence  only  with  an  Adj. 

§  0.  Numeral  Adverbs  in  -ies  (see  ch.  vi.  §  56). 

§  10.  Pronominal  Adverbs.  (On  the  Relative  Adverbs  which  show 
initial  u-  in  the  simple  word,  but  as  the  second  element  of  a  compound  -cu-, 
e.  g.  ubt,  si-cubi,  unde^  si'Cunde,  see  ch.  vii.  %  26). 

(i)  With  suffix  'hi  (Umbr.  -fe,  Osc.  -f,  e.g.  Umbr.  pufe,  Osc.  puf,  *ubi,' 
Umbr.  ife).  The  Umbro-Oscan  forms  point  to  -fi  as  their  original  suffix, 
with  f  representing  I. -Eur.  bh  (Gk.  -<pt\  as  in  the  Dat.  Sg.  of  the  Personal 
Pronouns  (e.  g.  Osc.  sifef  *  sibi/  I. -Eur.  *8ebhei,  ch.  vii.  §  5),  or  more  probably 
dh  (Gk.  -6t ;  cf.  O.  SI.  kude,  O.  Ind.  kuha).  Latin  -bt  is  in  O.  Lat.  -bet  [e.  g.  ubei 
on  the  S.  C.  Bacch.  (C.  L  L.  i.  196)  ;  other  examples  in  Georges,  Lex,  Wortf,  s.  v.  ; 
<m  the  spelling  u6e,  e.  g.  Yarro  R,  R.  i.  4.  4,  see  ch.  vii.  %  6],  and  is  in  poetry 
Hcanned  as  a  long  or  as  a  short  syllable  (similarly  ilndem)^  a  variation  of 
quantity  which  is  most  naturally  explained  by  supposing  that  the  last  syllable 
was  originally  long  (representing  I. -Eur.  -ei),  and  was  in  time  shortened 
through  the  influence  of  the  short  first  syllable  (avS  from  av?,  &c.,  ch.  iii.  $  42). 
The  Oscan  form  however  suggests  that  the  short  final  vowel  may  not  be  a  late 
development  (cf.  uH'  and  utei,  ch.  x.  %  11).  Latin  examples  of  this  forma- 
tion are  u-61,  at-cubi,  num-cuhi,  &c.,  uM-gw€,  tbi.  Undent  (rarely  ibidem  in  Plaut.), 
Ui-ibi  [inibi  esse  like  in  eo  esse  (ut),  Ho  be  on  the  point  of],  intSr-ibi  (often  used 
by  Plautus  for  interedf  interim)^  posi-ibi  (used  sometimes  by  Plautus  for  postea)^ 
alibi  and  the  less  usual  cdiubi  (as  early  as  the  Lex  Agraria  of  iii  b.  c,  C.  I.  L. 
i.  soa  86  :  aliubeiue  aliterue),  utrubif  utrubique  and  uirobique  (on  these  spellings, 
see  G^eorges  s.  v.),  neutrubi, 

(a)  With  suffix  -1  (older  -ei).  In  the  language  of  Plautus  iZK  or  Ullc  (older 
ottic,  Paul.  Fest.  231.  2  Th.),  isti  or  istic  may  be  Dat.  Sg.,  *  to  him,'  or  Adverb 
,Loc.  Sg.),  '  there.'  The  scribes  of  our  MSS.  however  have  gone  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  correcting  »Kt,  istij  Hhere,'  to  tUtc,  isiiCf  usually  (e.  g.  Qqft.  278,  where 
the  metre  requires  iSi),  and  almost  always  iUic,  isticy  '  to  him,'  to  iUi,  istij  so 
that  the  relative  frequency  of  the  two  forms  of  the  Adverb  in  Plautus,  or 
other  writers,  cannot  well  be  determined.  The  Adverb  from  the  pronoun 
hie  seems  to  have  had  the  enclitic  -c(e)  at  all  periods  of  the  literature,  hie, 
older  fieic  (C.  I.  L.  i.  551.  590.  1007.  1009)  ;  heicei  on  the  epitaph  of  an  actor, 
i    1297: 

Protogenes  Cloul[i]  suauei  heicei  situst  mimus, 

plouruma  que  fecit  populo  soueis  gaudia  nuges, 

may  be  a  graver's  error,  for  the  orthography  of  the  inscription  is  erratic ; 
heice  (i.  1049  me  heice  situm  inmature).  But  on  late  inscriptions  we 
occasionally  find  hi  (e.  g.  ii.  3244  hi  jacet).  [Faliscan  he,  hei  in  the  formula 
he  (hei)  cupat  ^hic  cubat,  -ant'  may  owe  the  suppression  of  its  -c  to  the 
initial  c-  of  the  following  word  ;  cf.  Zvet.  1. 1.1.66,]  From  the  Pronominal- 
stem  *80-  (ch.  vii.  $  13)  we  have  si,  and  with  the  enclitic  -c(e),  sic  *  (cf.  Umbr.  i-sek 

^  For  an  example    of    the    older  ut  rosa  amoena  homini  est  quom 

spelling  seic  we  may  take  this  touch-  prime  tempore  floret, 

ing  epitaph  of  a  girl  called  Flavia  quei  me  viderunt,  seic  ego  Amoena 

Amoena  [^Mitth.  (row.)  viii.  150]  :  fui 
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*  item ')  ;  from  the  Relative  (Interrog.,  Indef.)  the  Adverb  qui  (which  is 
perhaps  rightly  regarded  as  an  Instr.  (cf.  O.  Engl,  hwl,  O.  SI.  cimi)  from  a  stem 
qui-,  ch.  vii.  i  25),  and  with  the  suffix  -n(e),  ^utn  (ch.  x.  $  16),  as  well  as  the 
compounds  aHo-qui  and  alio-quin^  cetero-qui  and  cetero-quin,  ni-qui-qruam  (ch.  viL 
$  38),  and  perhaps  quippe  (if  for  qui-pe)  and  quippiam  {quipiam)  (see  ch.  x.  §  7  ; 
ch.  vii.  §  28). 

(3)  With  suffix  -Of  e.  g.  eo,  eo-dem  (id-eo  has  only  the  later  sense  of  purpose, 
not  the  earlier  of  motion  towards,  *  that  for  that  purpose/  '  and  that  indeed 
with  that  object*),  quo,  quo-cunque,  dliquo,  alio,  tUro,  utroque,  neutro.  These  have 
the  same  sense  as  Adverbs  formed  with  -vermin,  -s  {older -vorsuni,  s),  and  often 
have  this  participle  added,  e.  g.  dlidvorsum  and  aliorsum.  Plant,  (for  the  suppres- 
sion of  V  between  the  two  vowels,  see  ch.  ii.  §  53),  quorsus,  -m.  The  Preposition 
ad  is  appended  in  quo-aid,  and  prefixed  in  M-eo  (used  in  a  literal  sense  in  the 
older  literature,  e.  g.  Cato,  R,R,  xl.  3  surculum  artito  usque  adeo  quo 
praeacueris;  cf.  adeo  res  rediit,  Hhings  have  reached  such  a  pass,'  in  the 
Comedians),  and  ad-quo,  a  variety  of  quo(td,  *  so  far  as,'  for  which  Nonius 
(76.  6  M.)  cites  two  lines  of  Afranius,  Com,  278  R. : 

ut  scire  postiis  ddquo  te  expediit  loqui, 
and  249  R. : 

irdtus  essem  adqu6  liceret. 

We  have  the  same  suffix  -0  in  Adverbs  indicating  motion  towards,  formed 
from  Prepositions  by  means  of  the  tro-  (10-)  suffix,  rS-tro,  ci-tro,  ul-troy  por-ro ; 
and  that  this  -0  represents  earlier  -od,  the  Ablative  case-ending  of  O-stems, 
we  see  from  the  spelling  porod  on  an  old  Praenestine  cista  {Mel,  Arch.  1890, 
p.  303).  Oscan  adpud  in  a  Capua  inscr.  {Rhein.  Mus.  1888,  pp.  9  and  557. 
adpud  fiiet)  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Latin  quoad  (cf.  Afranius*  adquo)  and 
to  have  the  sense  of  *■  so  long  as,'  Lat.  quoad  fient.  In  Umbrian,  where,  as 
in  Latin,  final  -d  is  dropped  after  a  long  vowel,  we  find  ar-ni-po  with  another 
sense  of  quoad,  *  until,'  followed  by  a  Future  Perfect,  sersitu  amipo  .  .  .  pesnis 
fust  ^  sedeto  quoad  precatus  erit'  (the  -ni-  of  amipo  seems  to  be  like  the  -m-  of 
Latin  dO-ni-cum,  ch.  x.  $  12,  and  -po  may  represent  *pdm  rather  than  *p6d)  ;  the 
Adverb  corresponding  to  Latin  quo  is  pu-e  with  that  suffix  -i  (?)  (Gk.  oi/roa-fj 
written  >i,  >ei,  -e,  which  is  added  not  merely  to  the  Nom.  Sg.  Masc.  of  the 
Umbrian  Relative,  |m>->,  or po-ei,  or  po-e  (^Lat.  qui  for  quo-  with  f,  oh.  vii.  §  25),  but 
to  other  parts  of  its  declension,  e.g.  Ace.  PL  Fem.j3a/-€  ;  the  Adverb  from 
O.  Lat.  8id-uter-que  (Plant.),  ^  each  separately,'  is  in  Umbrian  aei-podruh-pei, 
with  uh  expressive  of  the  long  o-sound  (a  close  0,  nearly  or  altogether  u  ;  see 
ch.  li.  $  90).  The  fact  that  the  0-stem  Abl.  shows  -u  in  Umbr.  has  been  used 
as  an  argument  that  Umbr.  ulo  ^  illuc,'  postro  ^  retro,'  &c.  are  Instrumentals. 
Similar  formations  from  ille,  iste  are  found  at  all  periods  of  Latin,  Hid  (cf. 
Umbr.  ulu,  ulo),  istd  (for  examples,  see  Georges),  but  the  Adverbs  generally 
used  are  iUuc,  istuc,  with  final  syllable  scanned  long  in  poetry,  and  similarly 
from  hie  we  have  hue,  hither,  ad-hue,  hither-to  (is  *h6  indicated  by  the  form 
hormm  for  hovorsum?).  In  the  earlier  literature  the  forms  with  the  enclitic 
-c(e)  end  in  -oe,  with  final  syllable  again  scanned  long,  e.  g.  Aoc  (as  in  Plaut. 
Capt.  480,  where  the  parasite  is  touting  for  a  dinner  : 

quis  ait.  *  hoc '  ?    aut  quia  profitetur  ?), 

an  archaic  form  employed  by  Virgil,  A.  viii.  423  (see  the  note  of  Servius  on 

the  passage)  : 

hoc  tunc  Ignipotens  caelo  descendit  ab  alto 
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[for  other  ezjunples,  see  Georges,  Lex.  Wortf,  s.  w. ;  statistics  of  the  spelling 
hoc  and  hue  in  Plant.,  &c.  are  given  in  Fleck.  Jahrb.  (Suppl.)  1891,  p.  993  n.]. 
This  'Uc  has  been  referred  to  an  earlier  -oi-ce  with  the  Locative  suffix  -oi, 
which  is  used  in  Adverbs  of  motion  towards  in  Greek,  vot,  owoij  &c.,  but  it 
seems  unnatural  to  regard  it  as  anything  but  a  phonetic  development  of  the 
earlier  -oc  If  the  vowel  in  these  endings  be  naturally  long,  it  must  have 
been  originally  ou  (ch.  iv.  $  41),  and  the  parallel  Adverbs  in  Greek  will  be 
not  Wj  onoi  but  wov,  Sirov,  which  mean  in  Greek  *  where,'  not  *  whither.' 
But  it  may  have  been  naturally  short ;  for  the  metrical  value  of  the  syllable 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  c  really  represents  cc,  from  an  earlier  dc, 
*hcd'c{e\  *M-<od-c(«)  (ch.  iiL  $  51),  so  that  the  forms  would  be  really  Accusatives 
Sing.  Neut.  (cf.  however  O.  Lat.  iUuc,  ishic,  and  class,  fioc.  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.),  and 
not  Ablatives. 

(^y  eoy  &c.  have  also  other  senses  in  Latin,  as  with  Comparatives  eo  nu^joTj 
eo  minor  (cf.  Lith.  jS  with  Comparatives ;  Welsh  po,  '  by  how  much  the  '),  qiw 
major,  quo  minor,  &c.,  from  which  comes  the  use  of  qw  for  t<^  in  final  sentences 
with  a  Comparative,  e.  g.  quo  fkcilius  haec  fieri  possint,  and  the  word-group 
qtOmXnuSy  lest,  e.  g.  quominus  haec  fieri  possint ;  also  gtto,  whereby,  &c.  These 
too  are  Ablative  forms,  originally  *quod,  *e6d,  as  we  may  see  from  Osc.  pod 
.  .  .  mina  'quominus'  in  the  Tabula  Bantina  (Zvet.  I.LI,  231.  10):  n<p 
fyfacid  pod  pis  dot  eizac  egmad  mtn[s]  deivaid  ddud  malwl  '  neve  fecerit  quo  quis 
do  ea  re  minus  juret  dolo  malo';  Osc.  smepod  .  .  .  svaepod  'sive  .  .  .  sive,' 
Umbr.  avepo  ;  Umbr.  eno  (iao)  from  the  stem  *ek-so-,  also  esoc  (issoc)  for  *ek-8ok 
'  sic ' ;  with  the  last,  cf.  the  Latin  gloss  :  soc,  ita  ;L<)we,  Prodr.  p.  350,  a  doubt- 
ful form).  In  a  leaden  execration  tablet  (Zvet.  1. 1, 1,  tag),  written  in 
Oscan  (presumably  not  the  best  Oscan),  we  have  svai  puh  (h  indicates  the 
length  of  a  vowel  in  Umbrian),  a  spelling  which,  if  found  on  a  magisterial 
proclamation,  or  any  carefully  written  inscription,  might  establish  the 
existence  of  an  Oscan  p6  (pu),  an  Instrumental  form,  beside  pod  (pud), 
the  Ablative  form.  But  the  character  of  this  inscription  diminishes  the 
value  of  the  evidence  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  *  Instrumental '  Adverb, 
which  occurs  on  the  same  tablet,  suluh  *  omnino '  (from  the  stem  sollo-,  '  all, 
whole') ;  besides  it  is  doubtful  whether  h  indicates  vowel-length  in  Oscan.  In 
another  Oscan  execration  scroll  (7.  F.  ii.  435),  we  have  the  foim  sullud  (the 
last  letter  somewhat  doubtful),  but  the  fragmentary  state  of  the  inscription 
makes  it  impossible  to  determine  satisfactorily  that  sullud  is  an  Adverb. 

(4)  In  -a,  e.  g.  qtta,  *  in  which  direction  *  (cf  qua  . .  .  qua,  *■  both  .  .  .  and '), 
ne-qua-^fuam,  hatid-^pta-quam,  qua-propier  (cf.  Plant  Amph.  815  qua  istaec  propter 
dicta  dicantur  mihi),  ea  (often  appended  to  Adverbs,  propter-ed,  praeler-ed,  post- 
ed, ant-ed,  and  on  the  S.  C.  Bacch.  arvorsum  ead  in  the  sentence :  sei  ques  esent, 
quel  aruorsum  ead  fecisent,  quam  suprad  scriptum  est),  ea-dem,  alia,  aliqua, 
hac  (appended  like  ea  to  Adverbs,  post-hoc,  ante-hoc,  proeter-hac,  and  in  a  plebi- 
scitum  ap.  Fest.  322.  8  Th.  adversus  hoc  ;  cf.  Osc.  post  exac  *■  posthac  *),  iUac, 
istac.  With  tHhrvus  appended  these  Adverbs  indicate  distance  :  quatenus,  *  how 
far '  (on  the  subsequent  development  of  meanings,  see  §  4),  hactenus,  '  thus 
far '  (cf.  Hor.  est  quadam  prodire  tenus).  The  formation  is  evidently  the 
same  as  that  of  Adverbs  derived  frx>m  Prepositions  with  the  suffix  -fro-  {-ro-), 
e.  g.  extra  {exstrad  S.  C.  Bacch.),  supra  {suprad  S.  C.  Bacch.)  (cf.  Oscan  pullad 
'  qua,'  an  Adverbial  Ablative  Sg.  Fem.  of  the  Relative,  fonned  by  adding  the 
Abl.  Sg.  Fem.  of  the  Oscan  Demonstr.  stem  olio-  (Lat.  tUo-,  older  oHo-^  ch.  vii. 
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$  1 8)  to  the  Relative  stem  po-  (ch.  vii.  $  23)  ;  [p]ullad  viu  uruvu  ist  *qu&  via 
flexa  (?)  est/  Zvet.  7. 1. 1.  136.  56).  Qaa^ad  is  found  for  quo-ad  on  late  inscrip- 
tionSy  and  is  a  not  uncommon  variant  in  good  MSS.  (see  Georges). 

(5)  In  -tm,  iUrim-qiief  iUim  (found  in  Cioero  as  well  as  in  the  older  writers, 
whereas  istim  is  doubtful  ;  see  (jtoorges,  Lex.  Warff,  s.  w.))  but  usually  tUtnc,  as 
istinc,  hinc.  The  same  suffix  is  found  in  the  forms  to  which  the  Adverb  aScus 
is  appended,  intriri'^ecus,  aUrin-secus,  extrin-secuSf  and  apparently  in  extm,  intirim 
and  d^tm,  though  in  two  at  least  of  these  three  last  words,  it  has  not  its  usual 
sense  of  motion  from.  Interim  is  equivalent  to  int&r-edf  irUer-Hn  (Plant.),  while 
oUm,  from  meaning  ^  at  that  time  *  (often  answering  to  guum  in  Plautus,  e.  g. 
olim  quom  caletur  maxime,  True.  65),  came  to  mean  *at  any  former  time/ 
'  formerly/  *  once  upon  a  time/  then  '  at  any  time/  ^  occasionally'  (e.  g.  Lucil. 
iii.  4  M.  uiamque  Degrumatus  uti  castris  mensor  facit  olim),  and  to  be  used 
even  of  future  time  (e.  g.  Hor. :  non  si  male  nunc,  et  olim  Sic  erit).  Olim  can 
hardly  come  directly  from  the  Pronoun-st«m  cUo-  of  O.  Lat.  oUiis,  oUe  (class.  tOe), 
best  analyzed  into  *ol-so-  (ch.  vii.  $  13),  for  SU-  would  not  become  52-  (ch.  ii. 
§  130) ;  it  is  rather  to  be  derived  from  the  stem  OI-,  a  gradeof  the  OL-  (AL-)  stem, 
without  the  suffix  so-  (cf.  Umbr.  lUo  ^  illuc '  with  u  the  equivalent  of  Lat.  o). 

The  origin  of  the  suffix  -im  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

(6)  In  'nde.  This  suffix  seems  to  be  the  suffix  -m  (hardly  the  Ace.  Sg.  suffix) 
augmented  by  the  particle  -de.  As  the  Adverbs  meaning  *  thence,'  iZZe,  iste 
added  to  -tm  the  particle  -c(e),  the  corresponding  Adverbs  fix>m  is,  qui  add  to 
-m  the  particle  -<ie  (cf.  Gk.  iySiv-^t),  which,  like  -ce,  was  liable  to  be  curtailed 
of  it«  final  short  vowel  in  every-day  pronunciation  ( ch.  iii.  §  36).  Thus  we 
have  inde  (which  should  not  be  derived  from  the  Preposition  in,  but  must  go 
with  unde),  indi-dem,  and  with  prefixed  Adverb  de-itide  (curtailed  to  dein),  pro- 
inde  [and  proin),  ex-inde  (and  extn,  a  different  word  from  ertm  ;  see  Georges,  Lex. 
Wortf.  s.  v.),  &c.,umfe,  tH'Cunde,  m^-cunde,  undi-que,  dLiundt,  (Uicunde.  For  Hirinde, 
quoted  from  a  speech  of  Cato  by  Charisius  (324.  14  K.  utrinde  factiones  tibi 
pares)  we  should  expect  utrunde, 

^7)  In  -urn  (-ow),  the  Ace.  Sg.  Neuter,  e.g.  turn  and  with  the  enclitic  -c(«), 
tunc  (cf.  nunc  and  etiam-num),  quum,  older  quom,  with  appehded  jam  in  qUSn- 
iam  (ch.  x.  §  13),  and  appended  'dam  in  qwm-dam  (cf.  qui-dam,  ch.  vii.  §  QB)ydum 
(ch.  X.  $  la),  dU'dum  iib.\  non^dum.  From  the  Pronominal -stem  i-  (Lat.  is)  an 
Adverb  in  -m  was  in  use  in  O.  Lat.  in  the  sense  of  *  then,'  variously  written 
as  im  and  em  (ch.  vii.  (  19)  ;  and  from  the  Relative-stem  seen  in  u-bi,  &c.  we 
have  the  um-  of  un-quam  (cf.  O.  Lat.  *umquis  of  necumquem  *■  nee  umquam  quern- 
quam '  Fest.  i6a.  aa  Th.),  and  with  negative  n^-  prefixed,  nun-quam  {neumquam^ 
is  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  of  Plant.  Ifos^  307)  ;  though  some  make  this 
originally  to  have  ended  in  n,  not  in  m,  and  find  the  form  with  initial  c  (like 
si'Ctibi,  si-cunde)  in  the  -can-  of  qai-cun-que  (ch.  x.  §  a),  ne-cun-qu^em  (so  interpreting 
theO.  Lat.  word  mentioned  by  Festus),  which  they  compare  with  Goth,  •hiin- 
of  ni  hvas-hun,  *none  so  ever.' 

1 8)  In  -am,  apparently  the  Ace.  Sg.  Fem.,  though  some  make  it  an  Instru- 
mental case  (suffix  -m  or  -mi,  ch.  vi.  §  36).  If  Festus  is  right  in  quoting  tom« 
as  an  O.  Lat.  form  of  tam  from  the  Carmen  Saliare  (Fest.  546.  z  Th.  ^  tame '  in 
Carmine  positum  est  pro  tam),  all  these  Adverbs  in  -am  may  have  originally 
ended  in  a  short  vowel.  From  the  Relative  Pronoun  we  have  quam,  the  cor- 
relative of  which  is  taken  from  the  Pronoun  to-  (ch.  vii.  $  13),  not  from  the 
Pronoun  i-,  tain.    The  two  are  united  in  tan-qiwm.    Whether  i«m,  now  (cf. 
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Lith.  jaii,  *  already '),  is  the  corresponding  formation  from  the  stem  i-  is  not 
certain.  The  indeclinable  Adj.  nS-quam  may  be  a  colloquial  compound  of  quam, 
as  the  Adverb  ni-quaquam  is  of  qudquam,  so  that  neqiiam  would  literally  mean 
'  a  no-how '  (cf.  O.  Lat.  neqtutlia  '  detrimenta  *  Fest.  i6a.  33  ;  PauL  Fest.  163. 
13  Th.).  Another  compound  isperquanif  exceedingly  (cf.  adtnodum  quam,  Plant.). 

The  addition  of  the  Preposition  do  (§  27)  to  quam  gives  the  Adverb  quando 
(ch.  X.  $  I  a),  originally  temporal,  then  causal  (cf.  quand$quidem,  aii-quando, 
({uandd-que  (Umbr.  panu-pei)  (cf.  O.  SI.  k^du,  *  qua,  iinde  *  ?),  while  O.  Lat. 
quam^diis  a  by  form  of  quam,  than,  as  in  a  passage  of  Livius  Andronicus  (quoted 
in  $  7) :  peius .  .  .  quamde  mare  saeuom,  and  Lucr.  i.  640  quamde  gravis  inter 
Graios  qui  vera  requirunt.  Other  derivatives  are  aliquam  in  aliquam-diu,  &c., 
quam-vis  (rarely  with  Subj.  in  Plautus,  and  always  with  an  Adj.  or  Adv.  ; 
not  in  Terence),  and  quam-quam  (cf.  tam-quam),  n{e)-uti-quam,  niS-qua^tiam,  &c. 

From  the  pronominal-stem  *no-  (O.Ind.  n4-n&,  Mn  various  places  or  ways,' 
lit.  ^  there  and  there,' '  thus  and  thus '),  connected  with  the  stem  "^eno-  (*ono-) 
.0.  Ind.  ana-,  *  this,'  Lith.  anlis,  ^  that,'  O.  SI.  onu)  we  have  nam  used  in  empha- 
sizing a  question,  e.  g.  quid  cerussiL  opus  nam  ?  Plant,  (hence  quis-namj  who  ?, 
O.  Lat.  quid-nam,  why  ?),  and  in  the  sense  of '  for ' ;  from  the  stem  *do-,  -dam 
of  quon-dam  (cf.  qui-dam), 

(9)  With  other  suffixes :  of  ^suffixes  we  have  (a)  -ia  in  i-td,  so  (Umbr.  itek), 
i-td-que,  therefore  (ch.  x.  §  8) ;  *utay  as,  may  be  inferred  from  O.  Lat.  aU-uta  (cf.  ali- 
w^»  p.  564),  otherwise,  quoted  from  the  Laws  of  Numa  by  Paul  Fest.  [4.  27  Th. 
si  quisquam  aliuta  faxit,  ipsos  loui  sacer  esto  ;  cf.  the  gloss  aliutea  (leg.  aliuta), 
aliud,  amplius,  L6we,  Prodr.  43a].  The  final  a  was  no  doubt  originally  long,  if 
every  final  short  vowel  became  -^in  Latin  (ch.  iii.  $37),  but  there  are  no  traces 
of  this  quantity  in  iiaque  in  the  older  poetry  (on  itaque  in  the  Satumian  epitaph 
of  Naevius,  see  ch.  x.  §  8),  and  probably  none  in  ita  either.  So  that  the 
nhortening  of  the  final  vowel  under  the  influence  of  the  preceding  short 
syllable  must  have  established  itself  in  this  word  of  common  use  at  a  very 
early  date. 

(h)  'tetn  in  i-tetn,  au-tem  (cf.  O.  Ind.  -tham  of  ka-th&m,  *how,'  &c.  ?). 
c)  't  (originally  with  a  short  final  vowel,  probably  i ;  cf.  O.  Ind.  {-ti,  *  thus  ') 
in  ut,  uH-nam,  uH-que.  The  Umbro-Oscan  equivalents  of  Latin  ut  show  xm  8 
after  the  t,  Umbr.  puze,  puse,  ending  originally  in  -tsi  or  -ts6,  Osc.  puz  (jHms 
on  the  Bantine  tablet  must  surely  have  ou  for  u),  which  in  Latin  appears  in 
the  local  Adverbs  usquam,  nua-quam. 

Ua-que  is  a  different  word,  derived  from  the  I. -Eur.  Preposition  ud-,  as  ab- 
it-que  from  ab  (see  §  57  for  usque). 

The  sufSx  t  appears  also  in  aut,  which  probably  ended  originally  in  a  short 
-i  (Gk.  al-rt  has  t«  for  I.-Eur.  *-qa6,  ch.  x.  $  a),  as  we  see  from  Umbr.  ofe, 
Osc  avti.    The  long  -i  of  uft  is  probably  Loc.  -«  (§  11). 

Of  d-suffixes,  besides  (a)  -dam  of  qu&n-dam  (^temporal  Adv.  of  qu'i-dam)  and  (b) 
dum,  with  idea  of  time  in  du-dumf  non-^uyrij  vix-dum,  inter-dum  already  men- 
tioned, we  have  (c)  -rfem  in  qui-dem  (ch.  x.  $  6),  and  with  the  sense  of  *  exactly,' 
*  just '  (cf.  is  demum,  ibi  demum)  in  a  large  number  of  Adverbs,  such  as  tanti-dem, 
ibi-dem,  indX-dem,  f«-rfcm,  mi-dem  (from  *to«,  the  older  form  of  tot,  ch.  viL  $  39), 
as  well  as  in  the  Pronoun  of  Identity,  l-detn  (ch.  vii.  $  ai),  with  its  curious 
derivative  ideniUUm,  repeatedly  (explained  as  *  idem  ante  idem  '  or  ^  idem  tum 
idem '),  also  with  the  idea  of  time  (cf.  dwn  in  inter-dum,  non-dum)  in  ian^dem 
(cf.  demum),  pri-dem. 
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§  11.  FBEFOSITIONS.  Prepositions  are  Adverbs,  which 
came  to  be  specially  used  in  (connexion  with  certain  cases  of  the 
Noun,  or  in  composition  with  a  Verb.  In  the  early  stage  of  a  lan- 
guage the  cases  alone  were  sufficient  to  indicate  the  sense,  but  as 
the  force  of  the  Case-suffixes  became  weakened,  or  as  the  necessity 
for  clearer  definition  was  more  recognized,  the  Case-suffix  was 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  an  Adverb.  Thus  ire  mante 
might  mean  *to  go  out  of  the  mountain'  or  *  to  go  down 
from  the  mountain.'  To  indicate  the  first  sense,  the  Adverb  ex 
was  used,  ire  monte  ex ;  to  indicate  the  second,  the  Adverb  de,  ire 
monfe  de ;  or  ex-ire  monte,  *de-ire  monte.  These  Adverbs  which, 
owing  to  their  meaning,  are  most  frequently  associated  with 
particular  cases  of  Nouns,  or  are  used  in  composition  with  Verbs, 
are  called  Prepositions ;  and  the  process,  by  which  Latin  Adverbs 
became  Prepositions,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  various  periods 
of  the  language.  Thus  contra,  which  has  hardly  passed  the 
Adverb  stage  with  Plautus  and  Terence,  is  a  Preposition  in 
classical  Latin  and  governs  an  Accusative  Case;  coram  is  not 
a  Preposition  till  Cicero's  time ;  aimul  in  Augustan  poetry  and 
Silver  Age  prose;  retro  not  till  Late  Latin  (e.g.  vade  retro  me^ 
S.  Marc.  viii.  ^^,  Tul^ata),  It  is  customary  now  in  writing  Latin 
to  write  the  Preposition  and  the  Verb  in  one  word,  e.g.  exire^ 
but  not  the  Preposition  and  the  Noun,  e.  g.  ex  monte  ;  and  this 
practice  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  a  Verb  compounded  with 
a  Preposition  had,  so  to  speak,  a  separate  life  of  its  own  in  its 
compound  form.  Exigo,  for  example,  was  a  different  word  from 
agOy  and  so  suffered  weakening  of  the  vowel  a  in  the  unaccented 
syllable ;  pbno  ceased  to  be  recognized  as  a  compound  of  po^ 
(see  §  12)  and  %ino,  and  changed  its  Perfect  pd-nvi  to  posui 
(ch.  viii.  §  39*  4) ;  summitto  shows  that  assimilation  to  which  the 
internal  consonants  of  a  word  were  liable.  On  the  other  hand 
a  Noun  with  a  Preposition  is  as  a  rule  not  so  treated  (although 
there  are  not  wanting  examples  like  sedulo  for  se  dolo^  §  7),  unless 
a  Compound  Adjective  is  formed  of  the  Preposition  and  the 
Noun,  e.  g.  piregre,  Loc.  of  ^peregris  compounded  of  per-  and  ager 
(ch.  vi.  §  38).  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  Roman 
prommciation  the  Preposition  and  the  Noun  formed  a  word-group 
(e.g.  circum-Uttoray  ch.  iii.  §  laa.  6),  and  in  the  Roman  ortho- 
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graphy  they  were  usually  written  together  (e.  g.  ingaUiam^initaliamy 
Mar.  Victorin.  23. 1 2  K.);  sometimes  with  consonant-assimilation^ 
(e.g.  9ummdnus  for  9ub  manuSj  Plant.  Pas,  450).  This  close 
union  of  the  Preposition  with  its  Verb  and  Noun  must  have  led 
at  a  very  early  time  to  the  syncope  of  a  final  short  syllable  of 
Prepositions ;  and  it  is  possible  that  byforms  like  6k.  ivl  and  h 
may  be  doublets  of  very  ancient  date^  representing  the  forms 
assumed  by  the  word  when  used  independently  and  in  compo- 
sition (cf .  Engl.  *  by '  and  *  be  '-witch.  Germ.  *  bei '  and  ^  be  '-leben, 
similarly  '  oflE '  and  *  of/  ^  too '  and  ^  to  *  are  doublets,  one  of 
which  is  used  as  Adv.,  the  other  as  Prep.).  Tmesis,  or  the 
separation  of  the  prepositional  part  of  a  Compound,  from  the 
other  part,  is  a  feature  of  the  older  stage  of  every  language; 
and  is  common  in  O.  Lat.  (e.g.  9ub  uos  placo  was  the  archaic 
phrase  for  supplico  retained  in  Latin  prayers;  transqae  dato  and 
endoque  plorato  are  legal  archaisms  for  trdditoque  and  implordtoqne, 
Fest.  444.  30  Th.).  An  arrangement  like  sub  uos  jplaco,  ob  uos 
sacro  (for  obsecro  vos)  (cf .  Vedic  vi  no  dhehi,  ^  lend  us ')  became 
the  rule  in  the  Celtic  languages,  thus  in  O.  Ir.  at-om-aig 
'  adigit  me '  the  Pronoun  is  '  infixed '  between  the  Preposition 
and  the  Verb,  as  if  we  had  in  Latin  '  ad  me  agit.' 

In  the  later  stages  of  a  language  the  use  of  Prepositions 
increases  more  and  more.  In  Latin  this  culminated  in  the  loss 
of  Case-suffixes,  and  the  use  of  Prepositions  in  their  place,  as  we 
see  in  the  Romance  languages.  As  early  as  the  first  cent.  a.  d. 
a  grammarian  points  out  that  in  manus  aqua  is  the  phrase  in 
vogue  instead  of  the  older  aqua  manibus  (Caper  92,  8  K.).  New 
distinctions  of  prepositional  meaning  were  expressed  by  com- 
pounding Prepositions  with  one  another,  e.  g.  de-ex,  de-snb,  &c. 
[cf.  abante^  C  Z  L,  xi.  147,  Pr.  avant],  a  process  which  may  have 
begun  at  a  very  early  stage  ;  for  I.-Eur.  Prepositions  often  show 
an  appended  particle  (Pronoun  and  Adverb),  such  as  (1)  -s(&), 
Gk. -<r€,  e.g.  iyjfyiii  Lat.  abs,  ew,  sus-;  (2)  -d(6),  Gk.  boixov-bt, 
e.g.  Lat.  poslidy  antid^  prod' (cL  O.  SI.  -dii  of  pr6-du-,* before'); 

(3)  -tt,  e.g.  O.  Ind.  prfiti,  Zend  patiy,  Gk.  irporC,  Trori,  Osc.  pert-  ; 

(4)  -n(S),  e.g.  Lat.  pone  for  ^pos-ne  (cf.  Germ,  von,  O.  H.  G. 
fona  and  fon).  These  particles,  whose  original  form  is  not 
always  recognizable  (thus  a  Latin  -^l  from  -dS  might  come  from 
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an  original  *dS,  *dt,  *d6,  *du,  &c.,  ch.  iii.  §  37),  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  pronominal  stems  mentioned  in  §  10,  ch.  x. 
§  I  (e.  g.  the  *  Adverbial '  -de  of  Gk.  bofwvbe  from  the  '  pro- 
nominal *  -de  of  Gk.  3-de) ;  and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  there 
was  originally  any  real  distinction  between  them.  In  Latin 
their  original  form  is  especially  obscured  by  the  Latin  tendency 
to  syncopate  a  short  second  syllable  (ch.  iii.  §  13),  a  process 
which  may  have  led  to  the  confusion  of  the  Preposition  endd^, 
indu'  with  the  different  Preposition  ^«-,  fw-,  in  such  words  as 
indu-gr^iy  in-gredi^  itidu-perator,  im-perator,  and  ultimately  to 
the  disuse  of  endo,  indu^  in  favour  of  en^  in.  (In  Terence  inaudio 
alone  is  used  for  earlier  ind-audio  and  in-audio,  A  similar  con- 
fusion of  I.-Eur.  *endo  and  *en  may  have  taken  place  in  Celtic). 
And  the  tendency  of  a  Latin  Preposition,  because  unaccented, 
to  be  obscured  brought  about  that  confusion  of  ob-  and  a6-,  de- 
and  di'  (dis-)  in  Compounds  which  we  see  in  Late  Latin,  and 
which  even  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Empire  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  grammarians  (Vel.  Long.  64.  19  K.,  &c.,  on  de^  and 
di' ;  in  Romance  ^abdurare,  ^abaudire,  ^abtenere  have  supplanted 
obdurare,  obaudire,  obUnere).  A  much  earlier  opportunity  of 
confusion  was  afforded  by  Prepositions  which  reptesented  different 
developments,  case-forms,  &c.  of  the  same  root,  e.g.  Lat.  per^ 
through,  and  Umbro-Osc.  per,  'on  behalf  of,  before,*  the  equivalent 
of  Lat.  pro  (both  I.-Eur.  *per  and  *pro  being  derived  from  the 
same  root  per-,  on  which  see  §  38) ;  and  this  confusion  is  very 
hard  to  trace.  The  readiness  too  with  which  a  Preposition 
changes  its  meaning  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  identifying  its 
cognates  in  other  languages.  Oscan  up,  op  governs  the  Abl.  with 
the  sense  of  Lat.  apud^  while  Latin  ob  (governing  the  Ace.)  has 
passed  from  that  sense  (§  35)  to  its  classical  sense  of  '  on  account 
of ' ;  O.  Ind.  a  with  Abl.  following  has  the  sense  of  '  to/  but 
with  Abl.  preceding  might  be  translated  '  from ' ;  examples 
which  show  that  a  difference  of  meaning  between  a  Preposition 
in  one  language  and  in  another  is  not  a  valid  proof  that  the  two 
words  were  not  originally  identical.  Much  less  is  the  difference 
of  case  governed  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  earlier  stage 
of  every  language  the  Prepositions  must  have  been  used  with 
great  elasticity,  sometimes  with  one  case,  sometimes  with  another 
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(cf.  O.  Lat.  in  potestatem  e^e,  &c.),  the  fixing  down  of  Prepo- 
sitions to  a  particular  ease  being  always  a  feature  of  an  advanced 
stage  of  language.  [Servius  may  thus  be  right  in  saying  (ad 
Eel.  i.  29  longo  post  tempore)  that  po9t,  ante,  circum  were  used 
also  with  the  Abl.  in  earlier  times :  antiqui  enim  '  post  ^ '  ante  ' 
*  circum'  etiam  ablative  jungebant,  quod  hodie  facere  minime 
possumus ;  Pompeius  (278.  21  K.)  attributes  ante  templo  and 
propter  homine  to  Facuvius].  It  should  be  noticed  that  in 
Umbro-Oscan  local  Preposition^,  indicating  rest  in  a  place,  &c., 
go  with  the  Locative  case,  not  the  Abl.  as  in  Latin.  Their 
position  too  varied  in  course  of  time.  In  classical  Latin  a  Prepo- 
sition, especially  a  monosyllabic  Preposition,  precedes  the  noun 
(hence  * Pre-position ^),  except  in  particular  circumstances  (e.g. 
metu  in  magno^  &c. ;  see  Neue,  ii^.  pp.  942  sqq.  for  statistics), 
but  in  the  older  literature  often  follows  it ;  and  in  Umbro- 
Oscan  postposition  is  common,  e.g.  Umbr.  asam-ad,  'ad  aram,' 
termnom-e  *  in  terminum.'  (So  our  *  in  here '  was  earlier  *  here 
in').  In  I.-Eur.  the  Preposition  seems  to  have  preceded 
the  Verb,  but  to  have  followed  the  Noun,  while  between 
the  Prep,  and  the  Verb  a  Particle  or  Enclitic  Pronoun  (ch.  iii.  §  12) 
might  be  inserted  (cf.  O.  Lat.  anti-d-eo^  §  18  ?,  sub  vos  placo, 
p.  569). 

On  the  Vulgar  Latin  treatment  of  Prepositions  in  composition 
with  Verbs,  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  Romance  languages,  see 
Meyer-Liibke  Bom,  Gram.  ii.  pp.  617  sqq.  To  the  ordinary 
Prepositions  were  added  foris^  e.  g.  Vulg.  Lat.  forie-facere  (Pr. 
forfaire,  Ital.  f uorfare),  and  other  words. 

§  12.  Ab,  ap-9  po-,  abSy  &-,  au-,  a^  absque.  Ab,  from,  is 
I.-Eur.  *ap  (Goth,  af ,  Engl,  of,  off),  a  curtailed  form  of  *&p6 
(O.  Ind.  dpa,  Gk.  Swo,  e. g,  O.  Ind.  apa-i-, '  to  go  away,'  Gk.  Sw-ctimi, 
Lat.  ab-eo ;  cf .  Lat  apM  for  ^apo-d^  see  below),  of  which  another 
curtailment  wa8*po  (O.  SI.  po-,  Lith.  pa-),  found  in  Lat. /?^-#5^/w*, 
pono  for  *po-s{i)no  (with  Pft.  p^-nvi  changed  to  pds-ni  owing  to 
a  false  apprehensionof  j9(?-#i^»«asif  it  werejt70^^«Mlike  mdnhtue). 
{Po-lubrum^  a  wash-basin,  jd^-&>^,  and  Germ,  vo-n,  O.  H.  G.  fo-na 
and  fo-n,  have  also  been  referred  to  this  I.-Eur.  form,  §  39).  The 
format-  appears  in  dp-erio^  and  was  no  doubt  the  shape  assumed  by 
the  word  in  such  collections  as  ab  templo ;  ab  is  due  to  the  same 
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Latin  preference  for  -h  rather  than  -/?,  as  substituted  ob  for  op 
(Osc.  op ;  of.  Lat.  op-erio),  mb  for  ^sup  (ch.  ii.  §  73).  The  form 
abs  (pronounced  and  often  written  ap8,  see  ch.  ii.  §  80),  in  which  the 
Preposition  is  augmented  by  the  particle  *-s(g)  (Gk.  5^),  is  used 
in  Composition  before  Tenues,e.g.  before  i^cm  abs-traho^ab^-^ondo^ 
while  before  p  it  is,  by  a  law  of  Latin  phonetics  (ch.  iv.  §  157), 
reduced  to  a*-,  e.  g.  as-porto  for  ^aps-portOj  as-peUo  for  ^aps-pelh ; 
it  appears  also  in  the  O.  Lat.  phrase  absque  me  (le,  &c.)  eeeel 
{/aret)y  equivalent  to  *  si  sine  me  esset/  where  ^«^,like  its  O.  Ind. 
equivalent  ca  in  the  Big-Veda,  seems  almost  to  have  the  sense  of 
'  if '  (cf .  O.  Engl,  an  for  and) ;  at  a  later  period  absque  tne,  &c. 
was  used  without  the  verb,  and  absque  came  to  take  the  sense  of 
sine^  without  [A,L,L.  vi.  197).  That  a  (Osc.  aa-manaffed 
'  amandavit,'  Umbr.  aha-,  aa-,  a-,  e.  g.  aha-vendu  beside  pre- 
vendu)  is  another  form  of  ab,  as  ^  of  ^  (see  below),  is  generally 
believed;  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  ob  and  sub  did  not 
develope  corresponding  forms*5,*«^;  it  may  be  an  entirely  different 
word,  associated  with  ab  because  of  its  resemblance  in  meaning, 
form,  and  usage  ^.  Au-  of  aufUgio^  anferoy  &c.  is  an  example  of  an 
association  of  this  kind.  It  has  not  been  produced  from  ab  by  any 
phonetic  process,  but  represents  a  different  I.-Eur.  preposition, 
*aw(S)  (O.  Ind.  dva,  Pruss.  au-,  e.  g.  O.  Ind.  ava-bhr-  '  au-fero '), 
which  was  brought  into  requisition  in  these  Compounds  before 
an  initial  f  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  compounds  of  ady  e.  g. 
affeio.  (On  the  confusion  between  ajluo  and  affiuo^  see  Nettleship, 
Contrib,  Lat,  Lex,  s.v.).  A  curious  Preposition  af,  used  in  Cicero's 
time  occasionally  in  account-books,  with  the  name  of  the  person 
from  whom  money  had  been  received,  occurs  on  a  few  inscrip- 
tions, and  in  O.  Lat.  a/volant  for  dvdlant.  Whether  it  is 
a  dialectal  form  (cf .  Pelign.  af-ded  '  abiit '  ?)  with  /  represent- 
ing some  I.-Eur.  aspirate  (cf.  O.  Ind.  ddhi,  *  on,'  used  with  Abl.  in 
the  sense  of  *from'),  or  a  Latin  variety  of  ab  (or  aw?)  with 
/  produced  originally  under  the  influence  of  some  following  con- 
sonant (most  probably  v),  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  may  be 
a  mere  (Greek  ?)  trick  of  writing,  with  the  s)rmbol  F  employed 
to  denote  the  u-  or  w-  sotmd,  like  the  Greek  digamma  (cf.  Prise. 
i.  35.  17  H.). 

*  Lat.  a  and  W.  Teut.  0  are  referred  to  I.-Eur.  *ft  by  Buck,  Osk,  Spr,  p.  35. 
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$  18.  Ab,  abs,  a.  In  Plautus  ab  is  used  before  voweb  and  jt  Sj  r  ;  &  before 
^t  Pi  f*h  fi  ^f  <^y  Qy  9  (Labial  and  Guttural  sounds) ;  abs  (and  a)  before  tUy  tuna, 
&c. ;  ab  and  a  before  tfdjl,n;  in  class.  Lat.  ah  ia  used  before  vowels  and  l,  n, 
r,  8,ji  d  before  6,  Pj/,v;  abs  before  c,  q^t  (Cicero  began  with  ahstef  but  discarded 
this  expression  for  ate)  ]  in  Late  Latin  db  is  used  before  vowels,  d  before  con- 
sonants (see  Langen,  Beiir.  331  ;  Georges,  Lex.  Wor^,  s.  v. ;  A.  L.  L,  iii.  148).  The 
usage  of  d  in  the  older  period  allows  of  its  being  a  mere  phonetic  development 
ofab,  ford  beUoTdhj  be  simply  an  expression  of  the  sound  ahbeilo  (ch.  ii.  %  130), 
and  so  the  shortening  of  d  by  the  Law  of  Breves  Breviantes  in  Plautus,  e.  g. 
quid  &  beUo  poriat?,  will  not  be  a  case  of  the  shortening  of  a  naturally  long 
vowel  by  this  law  (see  ch.  iii.  $  34). 

$  14.  Af.  Cicero's  words  are  {OrcU,  xlvii.  158) :  una  praepositio  est  *  af  /  eaque 
nunc  tantum  in  accepti  tabulis  manet,  ne  his  quidem  omnium,  in  reliquo 
sermone  mutata  est ;  nam  '  a-movit '  dicimus  et  '  ab-egit '  et  *  abs-tulit/  ut 
jam  nescias  'a '  ne  verum  sit  an  'ab,'  ' abs.*  Quid  si  etiam  *  au-fugit,'  quod 
'  ab-fugit '  turpe  visum  est  et  *  a-fer '  noluerunt,  '  aufugit '  et  '  aufer '  malue- 
runt.  Quae  praepositio  praeter  haec  duo  verba  nullo  alio  in  verbo  reperietur. 
Yelius  Longus  (60.  13  K.),  who  refers  to  this  passage  of  Cicero,  gives  as  an 
illustration  of  the  now  obsolete  use  o(  c^f  in  receipts,  q/*  Zon^o  (his  own  name); 
Paul.  Festus  (19.  31  Th.)  mentions  af  volant  as  an  actual  form  used  by  an 
ancient  writer.  On  an  inscription  of  Amitemum  {NoL  Scav.  Oct.  1891)  we 
have  (^fvinieis,  af  villa  (beside  db  casteUo,  db  aegete) ;  on  the  Epistula  ad  Tiburtes 
(C.  I.  L.  i.  201,  of  c.  100  B.  o.)  afudbeia  ;  on  the  milestone  of  Popillius  (L  551, 
of  13a  B.  c,  from  Lucania)  af  Capua  (besides  ah  Regio)  ;  on  a  bilingual  (Greek  and 
Latin)  inscription  ascribed  to  c  81  b.  c.  (i.  587)  qf  Lyco ;  on  an  inscription 
of  Praeneste  (i.  11 43)  <nfmuro,  and  so  on. 

§  15.  Ad,  at,  to,  I.-EuT.  *ad  (O.  Ir.  ad,  e.  g.  at-om-aig  '  adigit 
me,'  lit. '  ad  me  agit/  Goth,  at,  Engl,  at ;  cf .  Goth,  at-tiuha  with 
Lat.  ad'ducOj  Goth,  at-baira  with  Lat.  ad-firo)  is  a  different  word 
from  the  Conjunction  at^  I.-Eur.  *at  (Goth,  a);-  in  a]7-}^an,  *  but  *), 
though  often  confused  with  it  in  Roman  spelling  (ch.  ii.  §  76). 
On  the  old  form  ar,  e.  g.  arfuemnty  arvormm^  due  to  the  phonetic 
change  of  ^  to  an  r-sound  before  /,  r,  see  ch.  iv.  §  iia.  This 
Preposition,  which  governs  the  Ace.  in  Umbro-Osean  as  in  Latin, 
is  found  augmented  with  the  particle  *s(e)  in  Oscan,  e.g.  az 
hurtum'ad  hortum' ;  but  also  ad,e.  g.  adpud  ^adquo*  *  quoad/  idad 
*  ad  id.'  In  Umbrian  we  have  ad,  e.  g.  ad-f  ertur  ^  adf  ertor,' 
adputrati  '  arbitratu '  (ch.  iv.  §  11 2),  postfixed  to  Nouns,  e.  g. 
asam-ad  *  ad  aram/  written  ar-  in  arnipo  '  quoad '  (§  10.  3). 

§  16.  Ambi-,  around,  on  each  side,  I.-Eur. '^'ambhT  {Gk.iixtpl;  cf. 
O.Ind.abhi,  Gaul. ambi-, O.Ir.  imme,imb-, W. am-, O.Engl. ymb, 
O.  SI.  obi-),  a  Locative  of  the  same  stem  as  I.-Eur.  *ambh5,  ^  both ' 
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(6k.  S/ic^a>,  Lat.  ambo  ;  cf.  O.  Ind.  ubhfi-,  Goth,  bai,  baj-o}>8^  Lith. 
abil^  O.  SI.  oba),  appears  in  Latin  compounds  in  the  forms,  (i) 
amb'  before  a  vowel^  e.  g.  amb-arvdle  (sacrificium)  ^  quod  arva 
ambiat  viotima'  (Serv.  ad  EcL  iii.  77),  amb-urbiales  (hostiae)  '  quae 
cireum  terminos  urbis  Romae  dueebantur'  (Paul.  Fest.  4. 15  Th.), 
amb'Usius  ^  circumustus '  {^ib.  4.  17),  whence  by  false  analogy 
comb'Ustns,  instead  of  *com-ustus  (unless  this  rather  represents 
co-amb-ustus),  ambAtus  'circuitus*  {ib.  4.  18);  (a)  am-  before 
a  consonant,  e.  g.  am-ter-mini  (oratores),  a  phrase  of  Cato's  '  qui 
circa  terminos  provinciae  manent  *  (Paul.  Fest.  13.  9  Th. ;  Macr. 
i.  14.  5 ;  Gl.  Philox.),  am-pleciory  am^pendices  *  quod  circum- 
pendebant '  (Paul.  Fest.  16. 3  Th.),  am-iegetes  ^  quorum  ager  viam 
tangit'  {ib,  16.  i ;  Charis.  231.  11  K.  seems  to  quote  a  similar 
arnfines)^  dm-lcio  for  am-jicio.  The  form  amH-  in  compounds  bears 
the  sense  of  ^  both '  in  ambl-defu  (ovis)  '  quae  superioribus  et 
inferioribus  est  dentibus'  (Paul.  Fest.  4.  9  Th.),  ambi'liisirum 
'  quod  non  licebat  nisi  ambos  censores  post  quinquennium  lustrare 
civitatem '  (*  Serv.'  ad  Aen,  i.  283),  ambi-vium.  In  Umbro-Oscan 
the  word  appears  with  an  r-suffix  (cf.  inter),  Osc  amfr-et 
'  ambiunt,'  Umbr.  ambr^etuto  *  ambiunto/  but  also  e.  g.  Osc. 
am-nud  '  circuitu,'  am-vianud  *  vico,'  Umbr.  an-ferener  '  cir- 
cumferendi.' 

§  17.  An-,  a  curtailment  of  I.-Eur.  *iXna,  *  on '  (Zend  ana,  Gk. 
hfi.,  Goth,  ana,  Engl,  on,  O.  SI.  vii  for  *6n)  (cf.  I.-Eur.  *antt), 
(O.  Ind.  dnu,  Zend  anu)  may  appear  in  dn-Aelus  (also  derived  from 
the  root  an-,  *  to  breathe,'  whence  dnlmiuf,  &c.),  an^quiro  [by  some 
explained  as  ^amb(iyquiro],  an-tennae,  an-teHari  (or  for  ^ante^ 
lennae,  ^ante-teatari,  ch.  iii.  §  13,  p.  176).  Its  presence  is  more 
certain  in  Umbro-Oscan,  e.  g.  Osc.  ava-FaKcr  *  consecravit,*  an- 
getuzet  ^  proposuerunt,*  Umbr.  an-tentu  'intendito,'  am-pentu 
'  impendito,'  unless  indeed  it  is  here  some  variety  of  Lat.  in,  as 
an-  the  Umbro-Oscan  negative  prefix  (ch,  iv.  §  81)  is  of  Lat.  f»-. 

§  18.  Antdy  before,  I.-Eur.  *antt  (O.  Ind.  dnti,  ^  opposite,  near,' 
Gk.  iiVTl,  opposite,  instead  of,  Goth,  and,  ^towards,'  Engl,  an-swer, 
Lith.  ant,  *  on '),  a  Locative  Sing,  of  some  stem  connected  with 
Lat.  antes,  rows,  O.  Ind.  finta-, '  vicinity,  end,'  Goth,  and-eis,  *end,' 
of  which  Gk.  fiyra,  opposite  (cf .  irrryv),  is  another  case.  In  Oscan 
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the  Preposition  (governing  the  Ace.  as  in  Latin)  appears  without 
the  final  short  vowel  (this  loss  of  a  final  ¥  is  common  in  Oscan), 
e.  g.  ant  punttram  ^  ante  pontem ; '  but  in  Latin,  though  paste  was 
reduced  to  post  (see  below),  ant  is  not  written  for  ante  [in  Plant. 
Rtid.  509,  if  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  is  right,  we  must  pronounce 
ant{e)positasty  a  quadrisyllable : 

quam  qua^  Thyestae  qu6ndam  antep<Ssita8t  T^reo. 

On  antenna  and  antestor^  see  above].  With  the  particle  *de 
appended,  as  in  postid,  is  the  form  andd-  in  O.  Lat.  antld-eo  (e.  g. 
Plant,  Trin,  545  sed  Campans  genus  Multo  Surorum  iam  antidit 
patientia),  anUd-Aac  (used  by  Plautus  when  three  syllables  are 
required  by  the  metre,  antehachemg  a  dissyllable ;  cf.  antidit ^  &c. 
and  anteity  &c.),  anM-ed  (Liv.  xxii.  10.  6  in  the  Vow  of  the  Ver 
Sacrum ;  antea  is  not  found  in  Plautus^  and  only  once  in  Terence, 
viz.  Andr.  52).  In  antid-  the  -1  of  L-Eur.  *anti,  not  being  final, 
does  not  sink  to  ^  (cf .  anti-stes^  &c.,  ch.  iii.  §  39). 

§  10.  Apudy  which  is  also  spelt  aput^  seems  to  be  the  I.-Eur. 
Preposition  *&p6  (of  which  Lat.  ad  is  a  curtailment ;  see  above), 
augmented  by  the  particle  ♦d(e),  or  *t(t),  and  must  have  been 
originally  *apo^dy  or  ^apo-t  (cf.  Dor,  ttotC),  An  old  form  apor, 
with  that  change  of  -^  to  an  r-sound  (before/,  v)  seen  in  affue-runty 
ar-vorsum,  &c.  (ch.  iv.  §  na),  is  quoted  by  Paul.  Pest.  19.  34  Th. 
(cf.  apur  finem  on  a  Marsic  inscr.^  Zvet.  /.  /.  /.  45 ;  apur  is  quoted 
by  Mar.  Vict.  9. 17  K.).  On  the  spelling  aput^  like  aty  set  for  orf, 
sedy  see  ch.  ii.  §  76.  In  Oscan  up,  op  (Lat.  ob)  is  used  with  the 
Abl.  in  the  sense  of  Lat.  apud^  e.  g.  op  tovtad  '  apud  populum/ 
up  elsud  sakaraklud  *  apud  id  sacellum.' 

§  20.  Cirouzny  oirca,  drolter.  Circum,  around,  is  the  Ad- 
verbial Ace.  Sg.  of  circus  (Gk.  KpUosy  a  ring ;  cf.  O.  Engl,  bring, 
with  nasalization),  which  had  in  O.  Lat.  the  sense  of  class,  circulus 
(Dub.  Nom.  573.  4  K ;  cf.  above,  ch.  v,  §  24),  and  is  used,  for 
example,  by  Accius  of  the  moon's  orbit  {Trag.  100  B.) : 

quot  lima  circos  Annuo  in  cunu  inatitit 

In  the  early  literature  circum  is  the  only  form,  whether  Adverb 
or  Preposition,  but  in  class.  Lat.  a  byform  circa  appears,  first 
found  in  Cicero  (who  uses  it  in  three  passages  of  the  Verrine 
orations,  but  afterwards  seems  to  have  discarded  it),  possibly  never 
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in  Caesar,  but  much  affected  by  Livy.  Circa  is  a  formation  on 
the  type  of  9uprdf  exlrd,  &c.,  perhaps  originally  employed  with 
verbs  like  esse  (Cicero's  three  examples  of  the  words  are :  Verr.  II. 
i  5] .  133  canes  esse  circa  se  multos ;  i.  48. 126  canibus,  quos  circa 
sehaberet;  iv.  48.  107  Henna^  quam  circa  lacus  sunt  plnrimi), 
owing  to  a  feeling  that  circum  was  suitable  only  for  verbs  of 
motion^ e.g.  legates  circum  civitates  mittere,  'to  send  ambassadors 
a  tour  of  the  states/  ii*e  circum  urbem,  *  to  go  a  circuit  of  the  city ' 
(A,  L,  L,  V.  295).  Circiler,  an  adverbial  formation  like  breviter^ 
O.  Lat.  amiciter  (see  §1),  came  to  be  restricted  to  the  logical 
sense  of  '  about/  *  almost/  e.  g.  Plant.  Cist.  6tj  loca  haec  circiter. 
The  form  circa  appears  in  the  Adverb  id-circo,  as  circa  in  quo^ 
circa,  with  the  same  logical  sense  (cf .  Osc.  amnud,  ^  because  of, 
in  effm[as  tovti\cas  amnud  'rei  publicae  causa/  an  adverbial  Abl. 
Sg.  Neut.  of  amno-,  a  formation  with  the  suffix  -no-  from  the 
Preposition  am-  [Lat.  am-,  amM-],  as  comno-  '  comitium  '  from  the 
Prep.  com-). 

CIs,  oitrfi,  on  this  side  (cf  .Umb.  9imu,  Hmo,  *  retro'?),  are  formed 
from  the  I.-Eur. pronominal  root  ti-/  this'  (Gk.  -ict  of  ovicf,7roXA.dici, 
Goth,  hi-na,  ^  this/  Engl,  he^  Lith.  szls,  O.  SI.  st),  exactly  as  their 
opposites  uh,  ultra,  on  that  side,  from  the  I.-Eur.  pronominal  root 
0I-, '  that '  (ch.  vii.  §  1 3),  the  first  by  the  addition  of  the  particle  *8(e) 
(p.  573  ;  on  uls  for  *o//,  see  §  $6),  the  second  (an  Abl.  Sg.  Fem.)  by 
the  suffix  -tero-  (ch.  v.  §  16).  The  Adverb  citro  (Abl.  Sg.  Neut,  or 
Masc.)  corresponds  to  citrd  as  ultro  (e.  g.  ultro  citroque)  to  ultra. 

§  21.  Clam,  olanouliim.  dam,  an  Adverbial  Ace.  Sg.  Fem.  (?) 
from  the  root  iel-,  *  to  hide '  (Lat.  celo,  occulo^  &c.),  had  in 
O.  Lat.  a  byform  clam-de,  clande  (written  clade  in  the  MSS.  of 
Placidus  15. 32  G. ;  but  cf.  qiiamde  from  quaniy  ch.  x.  §  1 1),  whence 
was  formed  the  Adj.  clandestlnus.  Another  O.  Lat.  form  written 
callim  in  the  MSS.  of  Paul.  Fest  33.  6  (^callim '  antiqui  dicebant 
pro  clam,  ut '  nis '  pro  nobis,  ^  sam '  pro  suam,  ^  im '  pro  eum)  is 
more  difficult  to  explain.  (Should  we  read  calatn,  and  refer  the 
form  to  the  Analogy  of  p&lam  ?  It  may  be  merely  the  coinage 
of  some  grammarian  to  support  his  etymology  of  clam).  Clam, 
which  governs  the  Ace.  always  in  Plant,  and  Ter.,  and  perhaps 
never  the  Abl.  at  any  period  of  Latin  (Langen,  Beifr.  p.  230), 
has  in  the  Comedians  another,  apjmrently  a  Diminutive  *fonn. 
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clandUum  (but  cf .  procul,  §  2),  used  as  a  Preposition  by  Terence, 
Adelph,  52  clanculuM  patren,  Cf .  the  glosses :  clanctdae  'abseonsae' 
((7.  Q.  Z.  V.  277.  58);  claneulum  'oceultum'  {ib.  278.  i). 

§  22.  C5m-,  (oum),  with^  and  00-  (e.  g.  coffo  for  cd-d^o), 
I.-Eur.  *^m  and  *^6  (?)  (with  palatal  or  with  guttural  i  ?)  (O.  Ir. 
com-,  CO,  W.  cyf-,  cy,  Osc.  com^  con^  co-,  Umbr.  com^  -co,  co-)  is  in 
early  inscriptions  written  quom  (Bersu,  GfuUurale,  p.  4a),  like  the 
Relative  Adverb  quom^  when,  because  quo-  had  the  same  sound  as 
CO'  (ch.  iv.  §  1 37).  The  0  of  com  became  u  in  the  unaccented  use  of 
the  word  (ch.  iv.  §  20),  and  before  certain  initial  consonants  (ch.  ii. 
§  22),  and  cum  became  the  recognized  spelling  of  the  simple  Preposi- 
tion, though  in  compounds,  e.  g.  com-es,  the  o-f  orm  was  retained. 
On  the  form  co-^  e.  g.  co-eo  (Quint,  i.  6.  17),  O.  Lat.  co-ventionid, 
and  the  like,  see  ch.  ii.  §§  61,  65.  Its  original  difference  from 
com-  is  not  certain.  Osc.  com,  with,  governs  the  Abl.,  and  is 
prefixed  in  compreivaludy  conpreivatud  *  cum  privato '  on  the 
Tabula  Bantina  (cf .  Umbr.  com  prinvatir  *  cum  legatis  *),  but 
Umbr.  kum,  cmn  is  postfixed  in  the  sense  of  ^apud/  *juxta,'  e.g. 
asa-ku,  ^  juxta  aram,'  verut-co  (opposed  to  pre  verir  and  post 
verir)y  at  the  gates. 

§  23.  Contra  (see  §§  i,  4).  Osc.  contrud  in  the  phrase  on  the 
Bantine  Law  :  ftvae  pis  contrud  exeic  fefacust  *  si  quis  contra 
hoc  fecerit,'  is  followed  by  the  Adverb  (Locative)  exeic,  as  Lat. 
arvorsum  in  the  S.  C.  Bacch.  by  the  Adverb  (Abl.  Fem.)  ead : 
sei  ques  esent,  quei  aruorsum  ead  fecisent.  It  is  Abl.  of  an 
O-stem  (cf .  Lat.  contro-versia),  as  contra  of  an  A-stem. 

§  24.  Coram,  in  presence  of  (not  a  Preposition  till  Cicero's 
time),  seems  to  be  connected  with  ds^  Gen.  oris,  the  face^  perhaps 
being  an  Adverbial  Ace.  Sg.  Fem.  of  a  stem  *coso~  {^coro-),  com- 
pounded of  the  preposition  com^  (cum)  and  this  noun  (cf  •  O.  Ind. 
sakSad).  Incoram  with  a  Gen.^  e.  g.  incoram  omnium,  is  found 
in  Apuleius. 

§  25.  De,  down  from,  concerning  (Fal.  de  in  the  phrase :  de 
zenatuo  sententiad,  Zvet.  7. 7. 7.  70) ;  O.  Ir.  di,  O.  W.  di ;  cf . 
O.  Ir.  di-mor,  '  very  great/  with  Lat.  de-magis,  &c.  corresponds 
to  Osc.  dat  (e.  g.  dat  senateis  tangimid  *  de  senatus  sententia '), 
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which  seems  to  have  the  particle  -t(i)  affixed,  as  per-t,  Lat.  per 
(§  38),  unless  the  -t  stand  for  -d,  in  which  case  *dad  may  be  an 
Ablative  (Lat.  de  for  *ded  ?).  The  Umbrian  Preposition  is  da 
(with  final  -d  or  -t  dropped  in  Umbrian  fashion),  if  da^eiom 
on  the  Eugubine  Tables  (vi.  A  28)  stands  for  Lat.  demptum 
(cf .  Osc.  da-did  *  dedat,'  da-dikatted  *  dedicavit '). 

§  26.  DIs-,  apart^  is  most  naturally  referred  to  some  byform 
of  the  root  dwo-,  dwi-,  *  two '  (Goth,  tvis-,  e.  g.  tvis-standan,  *  to 
separate*),  wanting  the  w  (see  ch.  iv.  §  71).  With  the  w  the  same 
formation  expressed  the  Numeral  Adverb  *dwls  [O.  Ind.  dvis, 
Gk.  8(f  )(s,  M.  H.  G.  zwis],  and  is  in  Latin  bis  (ch.  iv.  §  68).  Before 
a  vowel  dU'  becomes,  by  the  phonetic  law  of  Latin,  dir-  (ch.  iv. 
§  148),  e.  g.  d^r-^mo,  and  before  voiced  consonants  (see  ch.iv.§  151) 
di',  e.  g.  di-mdveo  (dis-mota  on  the  S.  C.  Bacch.,  C.L  L,  L  196). 

§  27.  End6.  (Cf.  O.  Ir.  ind-.,  e.g.  ind-riuth,  'I  attack,' 
GFaul.  ande-  ?),  also  under  the  form  ifidu,  the  i  and  u  being  ap- 
parently weakening  of  e  and  0  due  to  the  unaccented  use  of 
the  Preposition.  It  corresponds  in  meaning  to  in  (both  with 
Abl.  and  Ace.),  and  was  in  classical  Latin  replaced  by  in,  e.  g. 
class.  im-pSrator^  O.  Lat.  indu-perator,  class,  in-^ridiy  O.  Lat. 
hulu-gredi.  It  seems  to  represent  an  I.-Eur.  *en-d6  (Gk.  Ivbo-Oij 
€vbo^6(v,  Ivbov),  compounded  of  the  Prep.  *en  (Lat.  in)  and  the 
Prep.  *do  (cf .  Lat.  dd-nec ;  O.  Ir.  do,  Engl,  to,  Lith.  do,  O.  SI. 
do),  the  last  element  being  connected  with  the  Adverbial  particle 
*d(e)  (Gk.  boixov'be).  The  final  -5  has  been  preserved  from 
becoming  -S  in  Latin  (ch.  iii.  §  37)  by  the  frequent  use  of  the 
word  as  the  first  element  in  a  compound.  (So  *pr6  remains  pro 
in  Latin  and  does  not  in  unaccented  use  become  *pre,  owing  to 
compounds  ]jke  ijrS'Jiciscor^  &c.).  Traces  of  the  same  confusion  of 
I.-Eur.  *endo-  and  I.-Eur.  *en-  are  seen  in  Celtic. 

Endo  and  indu.  The  form  endo  occurs,  e.  g.  in  the  epitaph  of  Ennius, 
quoted  by  Cicero,  in  his  De  Re^niUica  (ap.  Sen.  Epp,  108.  34) : 

si  fas  endo  plagaa  caelestum  ascendere  cuiquam  est, 
mi  soli  caeU  maxima  porta  patet, 

in  a  clause  of  the  XII  Tables  (ap.  Fest.  45a.  6  Th.) :  si  caluitur,  pedemue 
struit,  manum  endo  iacito,  '  if  he  deceives,  or  attempts  to  run  away,  the 
prosecutor  may  arrest  him,'  a  clause  alluded  to  by  Lucilius,  xvii.  10  M. : 

si  non  it,  capito,  inquit,  eum,  et  si  caluitur,  endo 
fertd  manum, 
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and  in  other  laws,  and  is  one  of  the  archaisms  used  by  Cicero  in  drawing  up 
his  code  of  laws  {Legg.  ii.  8.  19)  ;  it  is  employed  too  by  Lucretius  (yi.  890)  endd 
mari  [cf.  the  glosses:  endoclusa  iyH€K\uafi(VTj ;  endo  festdbat;  endo  rivum  /eard 
fitiBpov ;  endodicarit  fiTjvi&<rti  (C.  O,  L,  ii.  61.  35) ;  endogenia  {-tm  ?)  *  naturaliter 
amoena ' ;  endoriguum  *  irriguum '  (C.  (?.  L.  v.  193.  35)].  The  form  indo'  appears 
in  a  line  of  Ennius,  referring  to  Romulus  and  Remus  {Ann.  59  M.) : 

indotuetur  ibi  lupus  femina.  conspicit  omnis; 

the  form  induj  e.  g.  in  Ennius,  Ann,  298  M.  indu  foro  lato  sanctoque  senaiu 
(cf.  Lucil.  inc.  17  indd  foro) ;  in  Lucr.  v.  loa  nee  jacere  indu  manus  (cf.  ii. 
1096  indu  manu),  as  well  as  in  the  compounds  induperator  Enn.,  Lucr.,  t'fidu- 
pedio  Lucr.,  inditgredior  Lucr.,  &c.  By  the  time  of  Plautus  the  word  seems  to 
have  dropped  out  of  ordinary  usage,  for  it  occurs  in  his  plays  only  in  com- 
pounds like  ind-audio  (Terence  knows  only  tn-atidu>),  ind-ipiaoor  (cf.  class,  ind- 
(geoy  indi-gena,  ind-oleSf  &c.) ;  and  though  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  Varro's  lies 
Rustieae  (iii.  17.  10)  :  ille  inde  endo  suam  domum,  nos  nostram,  the  phrase  is 
a  quotation  from  Ennius'  curious  experiment  in  language,  mentioned  by 
Ausonius  {Techn.  18)  and  others  :  endo  suam  do,  with  do^  an  apocopated  form 
of  ddmumy  after  the  type  of  Homer's  8£. 

§  28.  Ergs,  erg5.  Erffd,  originally  local  (e.  g.  Plaut.  True. 
405  tonstric^m  Suram  Nouistin  nostram  quae  6rga,  aedem 
sesed  habet  ?,  if  the  MSS.  reading  be  right),  must  be  connected 
with  er^o,  on  account  of,  in  O.  Lat.  a  preposition  or  rather 
postposition^  governing  the  Genitive,  e.  g.  funeris  ergo,  XII  Tab. 
Whether  the  two  words  have  been  diiBFerentiated  on  the  type  of 
ultra  and  ultra,  intra  and  intra,  or  whether  they  came  originally 
from  two  different  stems,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Er^o  has  been 
explained  as  a  compound  of  the  Preposition  e  and  the  Abl.  Sg. 
of  a  stem  '^rego-  (from  the  root  reg-,  *  to  stretch '),  meaning 
^  direction,'  so  that  its  change  of  meaning  would  resemble  that 
of  German  wegen  (originally  von  wegen),  Ergd  might  similarly 
represent  e  ^r^d,  like  e  rigione,  opposite.  It  is  not  restricted  to 
the  expression  of  friendly  feeling  in  Plautus,  e.  g.  Pseud.  loao 
ne  m&lus  item  erga  m£  sit,  ut  erga  ilium  fuit;  Cos.  618  aut 
qu6d  ego  umquam  erga  U^nerem  inique  f^cerim. 

§  20.  Ex,  eo-,  S,  out  of.  I.-Eur.  *eks  (Gk.  i$,  Gaul,  ex-, 
O.  Ir.  ess-,  W.  es- ;  cf.  Lith.  isz  ?)  appears  to  be  a  compound  of 
a  Preposition  *ek  and  the  particle  *s(e),  as  Gk.  ayjr,  Lat.  abs, 
append  the  same  particle  to  *ap,  a  curtailment  of  %po  (§  12). 
In  Latin  compounds  the  Preposition  often  appears  before  the 
letter  /  in  the  form  ec-  in  MSS.  (cf.  Ter.  Scaur.  26.  14  K. 
effatus,  non  *  exfatus '  nee  *  ecfatus,'  ut  quidam  putaverunt ;  Ter. 
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Maur.  1.  949  K.  muto  vel  partem  prions,  si  fit  hirtum,  syllabae, 

*  ecfer  *  ut  dicam,  vel  illud,  '  hoc  tibi  effectum  dabo  *),  e.g. 
ecfddio^  eef^o^  ecfdri  (for  examples,  see  Neue,  ii*.  p.  870),  often 
corrupted  to  haec  and  to  et  (see  CUms.  Rev.  v.  295 ;  Fleck,  Jahrb. 
1890,  p.  771).  {Et  is  often  a  corruption  also  of  ex^  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  symbols  for  these  words  in  minuscule  writing  were 
very  similar.)  This  ec'  may  be  merely  a  phonetic  development 
of  ex  before/,  wa  e  oiex  before  d  (e.  g.  e-duco ;  cf .  ge-decim),  m  (e.  g. 
e-tfiitlo ;  cf.  se-tnestrui),  &c.  (ch.  iv.  §  151).  Corresponding  to 
Lat.  e  we  find  in  Osc.  ee-stint  (apparently  with  a  different  sound 
from  I.-Eur.  e,  which  is  in  Osc.  i,  i,  e.  g.  ligud*  lege '),  eehiianasum 
'  e(ve)hiandarum/  Umbr.  ehiato-  *  evehiato-/  easa  *  ex  ara,*  &c. 
(see  ch.  ii.  §  6). 

EztrS.  (O.  Lat.  exlrad  ;  cf.  the  S.  C.  Bacch.,  C.LL.  i.  196 
exstrad  urbem)  is  an  Abl.  Sg.  Fem.  of  an  extension  of  ex  by 
the  suffix  -t(e)ro-  (ch.  v.  §  16),  like  in-tra,  d^tra^  uUtra,  &c.  Oscan 
ehtrad  (with  Al  for  cC^  as  in  Uhtavis,  the  Oscan  form  of  Octaviuij, 
O.  Ir.  echtar  may  represent  an  original  stem  *et(s)-tero-  or 
*ek-tero-. 

§  80.  In,  in,  the  unaccented  form  of  O.  Lat.  eti  [cf.  enque, 
but  indltod  on  the  (restored)  Col.  Rostrata  (C  /.  L.  i.  195)]  is 
I.-Eur.  *en  (Gk.  hy  O.  Ir.  in,  W.  yn,  Goth,  in,  Lith.  J).  The 
same  form  is  used  in  Latin  and  other  languages  with  the  two 
senses,  ( 1)  in,  (2)  into  [whereas  in  Greek  the  second  is  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  the  particle  *s(e),  ivs,  Att.  eJy],  and  appears 
to  be  a  Locative  case,  formed  without  the  case-suffix  -t  (ch.  vi.  §  37). 
(The  Greek  byform  ^1;^  shows  this  case-suffix ;  but  cf.  above,  §11). 
Before  labial  consonants  in  became  im  by  the  Latin  phonetic  law 
(ch.  iv.  §  78),  e.  g.  im-pleo,  im-miUo,  imbello  (in  war),  C.  L  L,  iii. 
4835,  &c.  On  the  derivative  Prepositions  endo,  inter,  see  §§  27, 3a. 

Osc.  en  (in),  Umbr.  en,  have  with  Ace.  and  Loc.  (not  Abl.)  the 
two  senses  of  Lat.  in,  but  are  postfixed,  e.  g.  Osc.  exaiic-en  ligis 
'  hisce  in  legibus,'  Pel.  eito  uus  pritrom-e,  '  do  ye  go  past  or 
forward,'  Umbr.  arvam  -en  '  in  arvum,*  arven  *  in  arvo,'  f esner-e 

*  in  fanis.*  Osc.  -en  with  the  Abl.  imad-en  *  ab  ima  (parte),' 
eisuc-en  ziculud  *  ab  eo  die  (*dieculo),'  which  has  the  sense  of 
Lat.  ab^  has  been  referred  to  Lat.  inde  (but  see  §  10.  6). 
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§  81.  Ixifr&  {infera^  C.  L  L,  i.  1 166),  an  Abl.  Sg.  Pem.  like 
9uprdj  cilrd,  intra,  connected  with  the  Adj.  infirus  (on  which  see 
ch.  V.  §  16). 

§  32.  Intdr,  between  (O.  Ind.  ant£r,  O.  Ir.  etar  ;  e.  g.  O.  Ind. 
antdr-chid-  'inter^scindo '),  is  formed  from  in  by  the  addition  of  the 
suffix  -tero-  (see  ch.  v.  §16), like  int&ior  (cf.  intrdjintrd),aA  ex^tero-, 
&c.  from  ex.  The  Oscan  form  is  anter  (with  Ace,  but  once  with 
Abl.-Loc.  Plur.),  the  Umbrian  form  is  anter,  ander  (governing 
the  Ace.),  both  with  an-  corresponding  to  Lat.  f»-,the  Preposition, 
as  to  Lat.  i«,  the  Negative,  e.  g.  Umbr.  an-takro-  *  in-tegro-/ 

§  83.  Intrft,  intus.  Litrd  is  an  Abl.  Sg.  Pem.  like  exlrd, 
class,  cmitrd  (while  intra  is  an  Abl.  Sg.  Neut.  like  Osc.  contrnd^ 
Lat.  conirO'Versia)  (cf.  Osc.  Entra-,  the  name  of  a  goddess). 
Intus  (Gk.  kvTo^  with  the  I.-Eur.  affix  -t5s,  implying  usually 
motion  from,  §  1)  wavers  between  an  Adverb  and  a  Preposition 
in  such  a  phrase  as  YirgiPs  tali  intus  templo^  '  in  such  temple, 
within  *  or  *  within  such  temple '  (cf .  Lucr.  vi.  798). 

§  34.  Juxta,  which  is  first  used  as  a  Preposition  by  Caesar,  is 
Abl.  Sg.  Pem.  of  a  stem  ^juxto-^  whether  this  be  P.  P.  P.  of  a  verb 
*juxo  formed  from  junc/o  as  viso  from  video^  quaeso  from  qieaero 
(ch.  viii.  §  33.  4),  or  a  Superlative  with  the  I.-Eur.  Superlative 
suffix  -isto-  (Gk.  irXc-IoToy,  &c.).  The  Adv.  juxtim  is  found  as 
early  as  Livius  Andronicus  {Trag.  1 1  R.). 

§  85.  6b,  I.-Eur.  *op(i),  apparently  a  variety  of  *epi  (Gk.  iirt, 
on,  to,  STU'O-OcVf  behind,  O.  Ind.  dpi, '  by/  Lith.  api-,  *  around  ' ; 
cf .  Lith.  ap-szvesti,  '  to  make  light,'  with  Lat.  ob-caeco,  to  make 
dark),  is  in  Oscan  op  (with  the  sense  of  Lat.  dpud,  governing  the 
Abl.,  e.g.  op  tovtad  '  apud  populum,'  up  eisud  sakaraklud  '  apud 
id  sacellum'),  and  often  retains  its  -p  in  Latin  spelling  in 
compounds  like  op-tlneo  (e.g.  optenui  on  a  Scipio  Epitaph, 
C.  /.  i.  i.  38  ;  cf.  Quint,  i.  7.  7),  op'6rio^  though  in  the  simple 
word  the  Latin  usage  substituted  the  Media  for  the  Tenuis  as 
the  final  consonant  (cf .  ab  for  ap^  sub  for  sup^  and  see  ch.  ii.  §  76). 
In  classical  Latin  it  has  the  sense  of  'before,'  e.g.  ob  octUos 
ponere,  to  describe,  or  *  on  account  of ' ;  but  in  the  earlier  litera- 
ture it  had  other  shades  of  meaning;  cf.  Paul.  Pest.  193.  7  Th. 
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ob  praepositio  alias  ponitur  pro  circum^  ut  cuin  dicimus  urbem 
'  obsideri,' .  .  .  '  obvallari/  . .  .  alias  pro  ad,  ut  Ennius : 

ob  Romam  noctu  legioues  ducere  coepit ; 

Servius  tells  us  that  many  interpreted  6b  Italiam  in  Virgil,  Am. 
i.  233  as  ^juxta  Italiam/  with  the  old  sense  of  obi  ob  enim 
veteres  pro  juxta  ponebant.  (This  variety  of  meanings  has  been 
explained  by  the  theory  that  Lat.  ob  represents,  not  only  I.-Eur. 
*epi,  *opi,  but  also  an  *ebhi,  seen  in  O.  Ind.  abhi.)  By  the  addi- 
tion of  the  particle  *s(e),  as  ab  became  aba  (e.g.  ab9  te,  absiineo), 
so  ob  became  obs,  a  form  occasionaUy  found  in  compounds  before 
t',  e.g.  obatinet  (Fest.  Jza8.  6  Th.  o.  dicebant  antiqui,  quod  nunc  est 
ostendit),  obdrudant  (Paul.  Fest.  221. 3  Th. '  avide  trudant ' ;  Fest. 
220. 14)  (soUmbr. os-trndu  ^ostendito').  (On dmiUo,6ee ch,iii.§34.) 

§  36.  F&lam,  like  its  opposite,  clam,  an  Ace.  Sg.  Fern,  (but 
see  §  1)  of  some  stem,  perhaps  connected  with  the  Plautine 
verb  dispalesco  [Bacch,  1046) : 

periifise  suAuiust 
quam  illud  flagitium  uolgo  dispal^scere 

(from  the  root  oipdlariy  to  wander,  be  dispersed  abroad).  Others 
connect  it  with  palma,  the  hand,  and  make  it  mean  literally  '  in 
the  hand.'  Besides  the  Adv.  palam  we  have  pro-palam,  as  early 
as  Plautus,  but  palam  is  not  a  Prep,  till  the  Augustan  Age. 

§  87.  Fends  (governing  the  Ace,  usually  of  a  person),  repre- 
sents some  case  of  penu9,  -on%  N.,  or  a  kindred  stem,  from  the 
root  pen-  of  penl-tua  (§  i),  pen^-tro,  fee,  a  suffixless  Locative 
according  to  some  (cf.  Dor.  aJ^s),  a  Loc.  PI.  according  to  others, 
who  offer  a  similar  explanation  of  vicuii-m  (ch.  ix.  §  4),  setniui-, 
vix,  max  (cf.  §  3).  The  final  syllable  may  have  been  prevented 
from  being  weakened  to  -is  by  the  fact  that  the  stress  of  the 
voice  fell  on  it  in  the  common  phrases  penea-me,  penes^te,  pene^- 
nos,  pen^s-voSy  &c.  (ch.  iii.  §  1 2  a.  3).  Penes  is  used  only  with 
Pronouns  in  Plautus. 

§  88.  Fdr,  through  (Goth,  fair-,  Lith.  per),  connected  with 
I.-Eur.  *per6,  *  I  transport,  bring  or  pass  through  *  (O.  Ind.  pr-, 
O.  SI.  per^;  cf.  Gk.  irtCpoa,  irtlpa,  Lat.  ex-p^rior,  &c.), 
corresponds  to  Osc.  per-  of  peremust,  Fut.  Pft.  of  a  verb  used 
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apparently  in  the  old  sense  of  Lat.  peremo  (Fest.  266.  31  Th. 
*  peremere  *  Cincius  in  libro  de  Verbis  Priscis  ait  signifieare  idem, 
quod  prohibere :  at  Cato  in  libro  qui  est  de  Re  Militari  pro  vitiare 
usus  est),  though  the  commoner  form  of  the  Oscan  Preposition  is 
pert  (with  the  suffix  -tt  of  Gk.  irpori,  §  11),  e.g.  comono  periemest 
'  comitiaperemet/  am-pert,  *  not  beyond  '  (used  like  Lat.  duntaxat, 
§  7)>  J^etiro-perl,  '  four  times  *  (of.  Lat.  sem-per,  §  7),  and  to 
Umbr.  per,  pert,  e.g.  per-etom  'peremptum,'  trio^per,  'three 
times,'  which  with  the  Abl.  has  the  sense  of  Lat.  pro,  e.  g.  nmnne- 
per  '  pro  nomine.'  The  intensive  sense  of  per-  in  per-magnuty 
per-qvam,  &c.  (often  separated  from  the  qualified  word,  e.g.  per 
pol  quam  paucos  reperias,  Ter.  Hec.  58 ;  hence  per^taesus  did  not 
hecome  per ~ti9tiSy  ch.  iii.  §  23),  is  seen  in  Lith.  per-saldus,  *  very 
sweet ' ;  cf .  Gk.  '3r€/)t-fjw}KTj9,  very  long,  &c.  (cf .  Engl.  '  through ' 
and  '  thorough ').  Again  laX^per-  approaches  the  usual  sense  of 
Gk.  'tt€pLy  about,  around,  in  perUgo,  periingo,  pervoHlo.  The  sense 
of  *  past,'  *  beyond  '  (cf .  Osc.  am-peri,  pert  v(am  '  trans  viam,' 
Umbr.  pert  spinia  'trans  spinam'(?))  appears  in  per^go,  &c. ; 
and  with  the  implication  of  wrong  or  injury  (cf.  Gk.  irapa-^Satro), 
irap-dfiwfjLi),  in  per-jurus  [from  whicli  pejero,  perjero  (see  Georges, 
Lew.  Wortf.  s.  v.),  can  hardly  be  separated,  though  the  c  is  hard 
to  explain],  per-do,  per-fidiis,  and  of  difEerence  in  perSgre 
It  thus  appears  that  per  represents  a  considerable  variety  of 
meanings,  and  this  variety  is  increased  if  we  take  into  account 
Umbro-Oscan  per,  pert.  For  besides  the  sense  of  Lat./?ro,  on 
behalf  of,  seen  in  Umbr.  nomne-per,  &c.  in  the  Eugubine  Liturgy: 
(iio  .  .  .  ocre-per  Fisiu,  tota-per  lovina,  erer  fiomne-'per,  erar 
nomne-per  .  .  .  subocau  '  te  pro  arce  Fisia,  pro  populo  Iguvino, 
pro  ejus  (M.)  nomine,  pro  ejus  (F.)  nomine,  subvoco,'  estu  esunu 
f etu  f ratrus-per  Atiiedie  *  ista  sacra  f acito  pro  f ratribus  Atiediis '), 
once  written  -pert  in  the  phrase :  Petruniapert  natine  *  pro 
Petronia  natione,^  it  has  the  local  sense  of  Latin  pro^,  forward, 
in  front,  in  the  words,  Umbr.  per-^ie,  per-naio-,  opposed  to  poH^ne 
(Lat.  pone,  behind),  post-naio-,  Osc.  Pema-,  the  name  of  a  god- 
dess [cf .  I.-Eur,  *per-  in  *per-i1t(t),  from  *wetos-,  *  a  year,'  O.  Ind. 
parut,  *  in  the  former  year,'  Gk.  ir^pvai.  Dor.  iripvn).  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  the  I.-Eur.  root  per-  produced  a  large  number  of 
Prepositions,  representing  different  case-forms,  &c.,  *p^rt  Loc. 
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(O.  Ind.  pdri,  *  around/  Gk.  ircpQ,  *p®rt58  Gen.  (O.  Ind.  pur&, 
*  before/  Gk.  irapos),  *p^rm  (O.  Ind.  pdrft,*  beyond ' ;  ef.  pdra,  Gk. 
vipd  ;  Lat.  perem-  of  peren-die^  Osc.  perum  dohm  maUom  ^  sine 
dolo  nudo '),  and  so  on.  The  weak  grades  of  the  root,  pr-,  pr-, 
seen  in  Gk.  Trapci,  Goth,  faura,  faur^  Engl,  be-fore^  appear  in.  Lat. 
/?(w-  oipor-tenlum,  &c.,  Umbr.  pur-titu,  pttr-ditom  (unless  this  be 
merely  a  metathesis  of  prd),  and  in  Lat.  pro,  Umbr.  pro^  pru, 
Osc.  pro,  pru,  as  well  as  in  Lat.  prae  from  *prai  (Pel.  prai-, 
Osc.  prae,  Umbr.  pre),  perhaps  a  Dative  form  (cf.  Gk.  irapaly 
O.  Ind.  par^). 

§  39.  F6-9  retained  only  in  a  few  Compoxmis,  po-sttu^^  po-lu- 
brum,  porceo,  Sec.,  as  Teut.  *mi]?,  *  with '  (Goth,  mi]?.  Germ,  mit, 
like  Gk.  fxcri)  is  in  English  retained  only  in  the  compound  '  mid- 
wife '  (see  under  ab,  §  ijz). 

§  40.  Post,  pOnd.  Post,  behind,  from  ^posU,  O.  Lat.  poste, 
posti'd  (with  the  particle  *d(e)),  adds  the  suffix  -tt  (§  ii)  to 
I.-Eur.  *pos  (Lith.  p^s,  &c.),  which  seems  to  be  derived  from 
*p6-  (Lith.  pa-, '  under,'  O.  SI.  po,  *  about '),  a  curtailment  of  *apo 
(see  §  1 2z).  In  certain  collocations  the  -t  was  dropped  by  the 
Latin  phonetic  law  (ch.  iv.  §  157),  e.g.  C,  I,  L,  L  1454  postempus ; 
of  Virg.  Aen,  iii.  i  Marius  Victorinus  says  (22. 11  K.):  posquam 
res  Asiae,  non  ^  postquam' ;  and  this  pos  might  be  further  reduced 
(before  m,  &c.,  ch.  iv.  §  151)  to  jio-,  e.g.  po-merium  (so  spelt,  not 
pomoenum),  quod  erat  post  murum  *  post-moerium '  dictum, 
Varro  L.  L.  v.  143. 

Pone  (Plant.,  &c.)  adds  the  suffix  -«^  (§  1 1 )  to  post  (Umbr.jww^ii^, 
opposed  to  2)eme ;  cf .  pustnaio-,  pusnao-  Adj.,  opposed  to  pemaio-). 

Umbrian  post  is  joined  with  the  same  case  as  j^r^  {hskt,  prae), 
e.g.  jjost  verir  Treblanir  and  pre  verir  Treblanir^  in  O.  Umbr. 
pusveres  Treplanes  and  preveres  Treplanes,  and  similarly  Osc. 
pust  f eihufs  '  post  fines,'  while  Osc.  post  exac  corresponds  to  Lat. 
poslhac. 

In  Umbro-Oscan  we  find  a  Preposition  postin  governing  the 
Ace.  case  with  the  sense  of  Lat  secundum^  e.g.  Umbr.  pusti 
kastruvuf ,  ^  according  to  their  lands,'  Osc.  pustin  slagim, '  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  (?).* 
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$  41.  Foflte,  po8td-d,  pos,  p6-.  PosU,  which  shows  the  regular  change  of 
•i  when  final  to  ^  (!  not  final  is  retained,  e.  g.  posH-d,  see  ch.  iii.  §  39),  is  found 
in  a  fine  line  of  Ennius,  Ann.  244  M.,  an  exhortation  to  rowers  : 

poste  recumbite,  uestraque  pectora  pellite  tonsis, 

frequently  in  Plautus,  e.  g.  Asin,  915  (see  Ritschl,  Opusc.  ii.  541  sqq.)}  and  pro- 
bably in  Terence,  Eun.  493  (see  A.  L,  L,  ii.  140).  Its  reduction  to  post  is  like 
that  of  animali  to  animal,  nequi  to  nee,  &c.  (ch.  iii.  §  36).  The  Adverb  paatid  is  not 
unfrequent  in  Plautus  (e.  g.  posHd  Zooorum,  Poen,  144,  &c.),  as  also  postid-ed  (cf. 
antid'^,  aniid-hac),  compounded  with  the  Adverbial  Abl.Sg.  Fern,  of  i8(§  10.  4) 
Ce.  g.  postidea  loci^  Stick.  758,  Axi,\  and  has  on  account  of  its  exclusively  adverbial 
use  been  regarded  as  a  compound  of  po8t{e)  with  id,  the  (adverbial)  Ace  Sg. 
Neut.  of  is  (cf.  po8t-e&,  cut  id  locorum.  Sail.,  Li  v.),  though  this  explanation  requires 
us  to  see  inpostidea,  antidea,&c  a  pleonastic  repetition  of  the  pronouns,  post'id-e&j 
<mt-idre&.  Cicero  {Orat.  xlvii.  157  ;  cf.  Vol.  Long.  79.  3  K.)  says  that  he  preferred 
poameridianas  (quadrigas)  to  postmeridianas,  while  Quintilian  (ix.  4.  39)  seems 
to  mention  the  form  pomeridiem.  (On  the  spelling  pos  for  post  in  MSS.  of 
Plautus,  see  Ritschl,  Opusc.  ii.  549 ;  of  Viigil,  see  Ribbeck,  Prolegg.  p.  44a  ; 
of  other  authors,  see  Georges,  Lex,  Wor\f,  s.  v.).  The  evidence  points  to  Lat. 
pos'  being  not  L-Eur.  *pos,but  a  syncopated  form  of  L-Eur.  *po8-ti  (see  Stolz, 
Beitr.  p.  ai). 

§  42.  Frae,  before,  I.-Eur.  *prai  (Lith.  pre ;  cf .  O.  Ir.  re  or 
ria,  with  a  dropped  final  nasal).  In  O.  Lat.  also  jt>n,  according  to 
Paul.  Fest.  28a.  ^^  Th.  (cf.  pn%^eu%^  pris-Hnus^  primus  for  */>/•«- 
mO',  Pelign.  Prisma-^  pri-stafaJacirix '  prae-stabulatrices '),  prob- 
ably I.-Eur.  *pn  (Lith.  pri,  O.  SI.  pri,  Goth,  fri-),  connected 
with  I.-Eur.  *pro,  *  before,'  and  with  Gk.  irapo^^  O.  Ind.  purds, 
pura,  Goth,  faura,  Engl,  be-fore  {B,  B.  xvii.  17),  possibly  a  Dative 
formation  from  the  root  per-  (see  above,  §  38).  The  Preposition 
is  found  with  the  same  use  as  in  Latin,  but  with  prominence  of 
the  idea  *  before'  (often  for  Lat.  afUe),  in  the  Umbro-Oscan 
languages ;  Pel.  prai-cim,  Osc.  ^rsLifprae'SefUid  *  praesente '  (with 
the  usual  sense  of  Lat.  praesens ;  in  the  Columna  Rostrata  we 
have  praesens  in  its  older  sense :  prae8ente[d]  .  .  .  dictatored 
ol[or]om,  'being  in  command/  CLL.  i.  195),  prae-fucun  'prae- 
f  ectus,'  Umbr.  pre  verir  Treblanir  *  ante  portas  Treblanas/  pre-pa^ 
'  priusquam,'  lit.  *  prae-quam,'  pre-habia  *  praebeat.' 

§  48.  Fraetdr,  past,  except^  is  formed  from  the  preceding  by 
means  of  the  suffix  -tero-  like  the  Adverbs  brM^ter^  &c.  (§  2),  as 
from  I.-Eur.  *pri  is  formed  Pelignian  pritro-  (in  an  epitaph, 
Zvet.  /.  /.  /.  13  eite  uus  pritrome  '  ite  vos  praeter '  quasi  '  prae- 
terum  in  *).     (Cf .  Umbr.  pretro-  *  prior.') 
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§  44.  Pro,  pop-.  Pro,  before,  forth,  is  I.-Eur.  *pr5  (O.  Ind. 
prd,  Gk.  TTpOy  O.  Ir.  ro-,  used  like  the  Greek  augment  with  pre- 
terite tenses,  Goth,  fra-,  Lith.  pra-,  O.  SI.  pro).  The  long  vowel 
seems  to  be  the  vowel  of  the  Oscan  preposition  (or  I.-Eur.  *pru, 
Gk.  TtpvraviSj  &c.),  e.g.  pru-Aipid  '  prohibuerit/  pruter-pan  '  prius- 
quam,'  and  may  have  been  I.-Eur.  (Gk.  irpoa^Cy  early,  O.  H.  G. 
fruo,  Lett,  prfi-jam, '  forth ').  These  Oscan  forms  suggest  that 
Lat.  pro  was  not  originally  ^prod,  an  Abl.  form  (which  would  be 
in  Oscan  *prud-,  not  pru-),  so  that  the  prod-  of  prdd-eH,  prod-ire, 
may  be  a  form  augmented  by  the  particle  *-d(e)  like  anti-d-, 
poiti-d,  r-ed',  &e.  In  Late  Latin  the  f onn  prode  (cf .  Charis.  236. 
29  K.)  is  common,  especially  with  esse  (cf.  Charis.  237.  8  K.,  and 
see  Neue,  ii^  p.  662)  {proditts :  ulterius,  longius,  a  prodeundo, 
quoted  by  Nonius  47.  10  M.  from  Varro,  is  generally  corrected 
by  editors  to  propiiis).  The  por-  of  por-rlgo  or  porgo^  porricio  for 
^por-jicio,  por-ro  (O.  Lat.  porod),  &c.  is  either  a  metathesis  of 
prd'y  or  represents  an  I.-Eur.  by-form  *pr  (cf.  Gk.  TrapA)  (see 
ch.  iv.  §  92).  In  Umbrian  we  have  ji^ro-  for  Lat.  /?ro,  before,  e.g. 
procanurent  * procinuerint,'  affixed  in  ie-pru  (cf.  promo-  'primus'), 
and  pur-  in  a  verb  corresponding  in  sense  to  Lat.  porricio  and  in 
form  apparently  to  Lat.  pro-do^  with  P.  P.  P.  pur-ditom^  Imper. 
pur-dovitu. 

$  46.  Prd-  and  pr5-.  The  variety  pro-  and  pr^-  in  Compounds  (the  simple 
preposition  has  always  the  long  vowel)  is  seen  more  in  the  early  literature 
than  in  the  stereotyped  usage  of  the  classical  age  :  prUvehai  aique  propeHai^  Lucr. 
iv.  194  and  vi.  1027  ;  Lucr.  propagate  ;  O.  Lat.  prii'tinam.  Prd-  almost  ousts  jpr6- 
in  class.  Latin,  hut  prd-  is  normal  before /-,  e.  g.  pr^-Jiciacor,  pr6-/undo,  except  in 
pro-ficio  (for  prode-facio,  as  in  Late  Latin  ?) ;  but  Catullus  (Ixiv.  90a)  has  pr6/udit: 
Plautus  {Men,  643)  and  Ennius  (frag.  293  R.)  prGJUeri;  Plautus  (Trin.  149^ 
prd/echints.  The  Greek  irp6\oyos  is  prSLogus  in  the  Comedians  (cf.  prqpoto,  Lucil. 
V.  a8  M.),  vpovivuj  is  propinare.  Even  in  classical  poetry  we  have  pr6curo, 
O.  Lat.  pro-tenma  might  be  similarly  explained,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  indications  of  an  old  form  propterco-  (so  in  the  MSS.  of  Plant.  Bacch. 
61  a,  and  in  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  in  7Vt<c.  256:  see  LQwc,  Gloss.  Nom. 
pp.  14a,  184,  who  connects  the  form  with  Gk.  irpoircr^s).  Prdbus  (cf.  O.  Ind. 
prabhu-  <  preeminent ')  apparently  adds  to  pro  the  same  formation  (from  the 
root  bheu-  *  to  be '  ?)  as  super-bus  (cf.  Gk.  xnrtp<pv(ii)  to  super. 

§  46.  Fr6oul  is  formed  from  *pr6  by  the  suflSx  -ko-  [a  snffix 
often  attached  to  adverbs,  e.g.  Lat.  posfl-cus^  anti-cus  (ch.  v.  §  31), 
rMprdcusfrojn  *reco-  and  ^proco-,  §  49],  and  some  L-snfBx  (see  §  a). 
It  is  used  as  a  Prep,  as  early  as  Ennius  {Trag,  220  R.) 
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§  47.  FrdpS  (e.  g.  Plaut.  Cure.  97  prope  me  est)  adds  to  I.-Eur. 
*pr6  the  particle  -pe  (eh.  x.  §  i.  4).  The  sense  'nearly'  is  perhaps 
later  than  Plautus  {A.L.L.  ix.  165).  For  Superl.  proxime  we 
should  expect  *prqp'(i)s-ime,  ch.  vi.  §  54). 

§  48.  Froptdr,  near,  on  account  of  (in  Plautus  this  latter  sense 
is  always  expressed  hy  propter,  not  by  ob,  when  a  person  is  spoken 
of),  is  formed  from  the  Adverb  prope  by  means  of  the  suffix 
-tero-,  as  praeter  from  prae  (§  43),  circUer  from  circum  (§  20). 

§  49.  BS-9  back,  has  in  O.  Lat.  a  byform  red-,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  particle  *d(e)  (§11;  of.  anli-d,  posti-d),  which  in 
class.  Lat.  remains  in  red-eo^  red-do,  &c.  {redi-vtvus  is  peculiar), 
but  is  before  a  consonant  usually  discarded  for  re-,  e.  g.  re-duco 
(O.  Lat.  red'duco,  but  perhaps  only  re-dux),  (before  a  vowel,  not 
till  Late  Latin,  e.g.  reaedifico;  see  A.L,  L.  viii.  278).  Prom  re- 
was  formed  the  Adverb  r^-tro  (like  in-lro,  cl-iro,  ul-tro),  which  in 
Late  Lat.  became  a  Preposition,  e.g.  vade  retro  me,  S.  Marc.  viii. 
33j  Vulgata.  An  Adjective-stem  *r&o-  from  this  Preposition  (ch.  v. 
§  31)  is  seen  compounded  with  a  stem  *prdco-  from  the  Prep,  pro- 
in  the  word  reci-procus.  In  Umbrian  this  Prep,  appears  in  two 
Compound  Verbs,  re-vestu  *  revisito '  and  re-statu  '  restituito.' 

§  50.  Sdomiduxny  sSoiis.  Secundum,  according  to,  close  behind, 
&c.  is  the  Adverbial  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  secutulus,  following  (§  4). 
In  plebeian  Latin  secus  was  used  for  secundum  (Chans.  80. 1 8  K.  id 
quod  vulgus  usurpat,  *  secus  ilium  sedi,'  hoc  est  secundum  ilium, 
et  novum  et  sordidum  est ;  of.  Caper.  103. 12  K. ;  so  on  plebeian 
inscriptions,  9ecus  merita  ejus,  secus  viam^  &c.,  but  also  in  O.  Lat. 
authors,  for  Charis.  (220. 14  K.)  quotes  hoc  secus,  *  soon  after  this,' 
from  the  historian  Sempr.  Asellio),  which  may  be  Nom.  Sg. 
Masc.  of  an  Ad j .-stem  (cf.  heres  secus^  'h.  secundus,'  C.I. L.  iii. 
387),  or  Ace.  Sg.  of  a  Neuter  S-stem  ^secus,  like  tenus  (§  54). 
Apparently  connected  with  the  Prep,  secus  are  O.  Ir.  sech,  *  past,' 
W.  heb,  *  without,'  from  a  stem  *8eq"o- ;  and  the  Latin  Adv.  secus 
appended  to  Adverbs  in  -im,  e.g.  extrin-secus  (§  10. 5),  as  well  as  the 
secus  of  phrases  like  secus  accidit^  nan  secus  atque  (Comp.  sequius)  has 
been  also  referred  to  our  Preposition  on  the  theory  that  this  Adverb 
meant  originally  *  following  but  coming  short  of,'  '  less,'  as  O.  Ir. 
sech  meant  '  following  and  going  past,'  '  more  than '  (see  §  8). 
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§  60  a.  Simiil,  used  as  a  Prep,  in  Augustan  and  later  poetry,  and 
in  Silver  Age  prose,  is  perhaps  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  similu  (see  §  2). 

§  61.  Sindy  se.  Siney  if  connected  with  O.  Ind.  sanu-tfir  (of. 
sani-tur)^  M.  H.  G.  sun-der  (which  have  the  suffix  -tero-),  must 
represent  I.-Eur.  *s®nt  (*s®ntl),  and  must  have  been  in  O.  Lat. 
*^ene,  the  change  from  ^  to  i  being  due  to  the  unaccented  use  of 
the  word,  as  in  miAi  for  ^tneii  (ch.  vii.  §  1).  The  spelling  seine 
on  the  Lex  Bepetundarum  {C.  I,  L.  i.  198.  54)  is  best  explained, 
like  leiteras  on  the  same  inscription,  as  a  case  of  ei  wrongly  used 
for  I  (ch.  ii.  §  130). 

In  O.  Lat.  there  is  another  Preposition  of  the  same  meaning, 
8e{d)  (as  an  Adverb  meaning  'apart*),  which  became  obsolete 
except  in  Compounds  like  sed-Uio,  lit. '  a  going  apart,'  se-orsum  (-*) 
(a  dissyll.  as  early  as  Plautus),  ae-duld  from  se  dolo  (whence  the 
Adj.  sedulus^  §  7),  se-curuSy  se-cedo,  se-cerno ;  it  is  evidently 
connected  with  the  Conjunction  sH  (ch.  x.  §  5) ;  the  d  of  sed-Uio, 
&c.  need  not  be  the  Abl.  Case-suffix,  but  may  be  the  particle  *d(e) 
(cf.  re-d',  §  49).  This  Preposition  occurs  in  the  legal  phrase  se 
Jraude,  '  without  hurt,'  free  from  penalty,  written  sed  fravde  on 
the  Lex  Repetundarum  of  123-122  B.C.  {C.  LL,  i.  198),  and  on 
the  Lex  Agraria  of  1 1 1  B.C. (i.  200, 11.  29  and  42,  but  se  dulo  malo 
1. 40)  (cf.  Paul.  Fest.5cx).  6  Th.  'sed '  pro  sine  inveniuntur  posuisse 
antiqui).  The  compound  sed-uterque  (cf.  Umbr.  sei-podruApet) 
occurs  in  the  Nom,  Sg.  Fem.  in  Plant.  Stick,  106  sedutraque  ut 
dicat  mihi.  This  se{d)  has  been  plausibly  connected  with  the 
I.-Eur.  Reflexive  Pronoun-stem  *swe-  (Lat.  se  Ace),  and  explained 
as  originally  meaning  '  by  oneself.'  The  Old  Slavonic  Preposi- 
tions sv6-n6,  sv5-nl,  sv6-nje,  *  except,  without/  in  which  this  root 
swe-  appears  with  an  N-suffix,  suggests  that  Lat.  ^se-ne  may  also 
be  connected  with  the  Reflexive  Pronoim.  The  first  part  of  the 
Compound  Verb  sol-vo,  and  the  Adjs.  sd-brius  (cf .  e-brius,  accoixiing 
to  Charis.  83.  16  K.  from  bria  ^  vas  vinarium  *),  so-cors  (cf.  secordis 
*  stultus,  fatuus,'  C,  G,  L.  iv.  282.  52),  is  of  kindred  origin.  Festus 
quotes  nesi  *  pro  sine  positum'  from  an  inscription  on  the  temple  of 
Diana  on  the  Aventine,  but  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the  MS. 
of  Festus  for  this  passage  (nesi  pro  sine  positum  . . .  Dianae  Aven- 
tinen  .  .  .  ,  166.  26  Th.)  makes  it  doubtful  whether  the  word  is 
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not  really  the  conjunction  nisi,  used  in  a  context  which  gave  it 
the  force  of  sine. 

§  62.  S^b,  subtdr,  subttLs.  Sub,  under,  is  I.-Eur.  ^iip5 
(O.  Ind.  upa,  *  to/  Gk.  vtto,  under,  for  vtt6,  O.  Ir.  fo,  W.  gwo-,  go-, 
Goth.  uf).  The  initial  s-,  which  is  found  also  in  the  Umbrian 
Preposition  su(b),  e.  g.  subocau,  '  subvoco/  su-tentu  *  subtendito/ 
as  well  as  in  super  (§  53),  is  generally  explained  as  a  curtailment 
of  prefixed  ex  (I.-Eur.  ^eks),  so  that  sub  would  represent  an 
I.-Eur.  compound  Preposition  *eks-upo>  but  is  as  likely  to  be 
the  particle  -s(e)  (§  11).  This  particle  -s(e)  is  postfixed  in  the 
form  stiS'  for  subs,  e.  g.  sus-fineo^  sus-que  dengue  (in  the  O.  Lat. 
phrase  susque  deque  fero^  habeo  (Plant.  Amph.  886),  explained  by 
Gell.  xvi.  9  as  meaning  ^  aequo  animo  sum '),  apparently  used  by 
wrong  analogy  in  old  forms  of  sumpsit  and  sumpserit  quoted  by 
Paul.  Fest.  425.  3  Th.,  suremit  and  surempsU.  Subtler  is  a  form- 
ation like  prae-ter  (§  43),  and  sub-tus  like  in-tus  (§  33).  The 
diminutive  sense  of  Lat.  sub  in  sub^absurdus,  &;c.  is  shared  by  Gk. 
vTto  (e.  g.  virrfAtvKoy)  and  O.  Ir.  fo  (e.  g.  fo-dord,  *  a  murmur '). 

§  63.  StLpdr,  siipray  insupery  supemd.  Super  is  I.-Eur.  *iipSr, 
*iipSr!  (O.  Ind.  up&ri,  Gk.  imip  for  intfp,  O.  Ir.  for,  O.  W.  guor-, 
Goth,  ufar)  with  a  prefixed  «-  as  in  Lat.  sub,  just  mentioned. 
Umbr.  super  governs  the  Loc.,  e.  g.  super  kumne  '  super  comitio.' 
Supra  is  an  Abl.  Sg.  Fem.  {suprad  on  the  S.  C.  Bacch.)  like 
in-trd,  ci-trd,  &c.  The  form  supera  is  quoted  by  Priscian  (ii.  30. 3 
and  55.  23  H.)  from  Cicero's  poems,  and  is  found  in  Lucretius  as 
well  as  on  C /.  i.  i.  loii.  (a).  1 1  (see p.  181).  The  Umbrian  equi- 
valent is  sobra,  governing  the  Ace,  e.  g.  sobra  tudero  '  supra 
fines.'  Snper-nS  (also  supeme,  Adv.  of  supemus)  is  formed  from 
super  as  panS  from  post  (§  40).  It  is  not  used  as  a  Preposition  in 
Latin,  at  least  in  classical  Latin,  but  is  so  used  (governing  an 
Ace.)  in  Umbrian,  supeme  adro  '  super  atra  (vascula).'  Insuper 
is  a  Prep,  as  early  as  Cato  (22.  E.  xviii.  5). 

§  64.  T6nti8»  apparently  the  Adverbial  Ace.  Sg.  of  a  Neuter 
S-stem  *tenes-,from  the  root  ten-,  *to  stretch*  (cf.^ef«z«N.,*a  cord,* 
in  Plant.  Bacch,  793  pendebit  hodie  piilcre ;  ita  intend!  tenus)  is 
used  as  a  Preposition  as  early  as  Ennius.     It  takes  the  Abl.  Sg., 
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e.  g.  Tauro  tenus^  Cic.  (originally  '  from  T.  in  a  line/  then  used 
for  *  usque  ad '),  and  the  Gen.  PL,  e.  g.  crurum  tenus^  Virg.,  and 
in  Late  Latin  the  Ace,  e.  g.  Tanain  tenus,  Val.  Flaee.  It  is  not 
found  in  prose  till  the  Silver  Age  (see  A.  L,  L.  i.  415).  Tmtis  is 
appended  to  Adverbs  in  -a  (older  -dd  Abl.  Sg.  Fern.)  in  the  sense 
of  '  as  far  as/  lit.  '  stretching  from/  e.  g.  aliqua-tenu^^  hac^tenus 
(on  which  see  §  10.  4 ;  cf .  prdMnus,  §  4). 

§  66.  Trans,  across  (Umbr.  traf^  trahaf\  is  either  the  Pres.  Part, 
of  ^frdre^  in-trare^  pind-trare  (probably  the  Nom.  Sg.  Masc. 
crystallized  in  Adverbial  usage ;  cf.  §  2),  or  is  an  extension  of 
an  obsolete  Preposition  *^am  (an  Ace.  Sg.  Fern,  from  the  same 
root)  by  the  same  particle  '^s(e)  as  appears  in  the  Prepositions  of 
kindred  meaning,  ul-s,  ci^.  It  is  clearly  connected  with  O.  Ir. 
tre  or  tria,  tri,  trem-,  tar,  W.  trwy,  trach,  O.  Ind.  tirfe,  all  from 
the  root  ter-, '  to  go  through,  drive  through '  (O.  Ind.  tr-,  *  to  bore,' 
Gk.  T€ip<jD,  Lat.  t^o,  &c.).  The  -a»*,  pronounced  -as  (ch.  ii.  §  66),  of 
trans  became  before  voiced  consonants  a  by  the  Latin  phonetic  law 
(ch.  iv.  §  151),  e.  g.  tr&^  (but  tranado  £7.7.2/.  i.  198, 11. 54, 58,  &c.), 
trd-mitto  (and  trans-mitto).  Umbr.  Iraf^  trahaf  (i.  e.  traf ),  tra 
governs  the  Ace.  with  a  verb  of  motion,  e.  g.  traf  saAatam  etu 
'  trans  Sanctam  ito/  the  Loc.  with  the  idea  of  rest,  e.  g.  trahtif 
sahate  villa  triffeetu  *  trans  Sanctam  vitulas  tris  &cito.' 

§  66.  Uls,  nltr&^  beyond^  on  the  other  side,  came  from  the  same 
root,  I.-Eur.  ol-  (whence  Lat.  ille^  O.  Lat.  olle  for  'tel-so,  ch.  vii.  §  1 3), 
the  first  being  augmented  by  the  particle  *s(e)  (§  11),  the 
second  (an  Abl.  Sg.  Fem.)  by  the  suffix  -tero-  (ch.  v.  §  16).  The  ^ 
has  become  u  before  the  combination  /  with  a  consonant  by  the 
Latin  phonetic  law  (ch.  iv.  §  20),  but  the  original  vowel  appears  in 
ollimns  (Osc.  dltiumo-)  in  Ennius*  description  of  Servius  Tullius 
{A.  337  M.) : 

mortalem  summum  fortuna  repente 
reddidit  at  summo  regno  famul  oltimus  (MSS.  optimus)  esset. 

(The  ovis  of  the  MS.  of  Varro  L,  L,  v.  50  is  a  scribe's  emendation 
of  vi8y  the  same  mis-writing  of  uh  as  occurs  later  in  v.  83,  or  is 
due  to  the  correction  of  oh  to  uls^  and  should  not  be  printed  ouls, 
which  would  imply  uU,  The  shortness  of  the  vowel  is  proved  by 
the  Romance  forms  of  ultra ;  cf.  Gell.  xii.  13.  8  on  the  extension 
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of  iuy  ci9y  uls  to  infra,  citra,  ultra :  quoniam  parvo  exiguoque 
sonitu  obscurius  promebantur,  addita  est  tribus  omnibus  eadem 
syllaba.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  an  accent  to 
indicate  length  over  the  first  vowel  of  uUra  in  Claudius'  tablet 
at  Lyons.)  An  original  *ol-s(e)must  have  become  *o// in  Latin ; 
the  form  uh  is  due  to  a  later  re-addition  of  a  on  the  analogy  of 
ci-s^  &c.  (cf .  ch.  viii.  §  68  on  fer^). 

§  67.  Usqud,  with  long  u,  to  judge  from  Romance  forms  like 
O.  Fr.  usque,  Fr.  jusque  for  de  uaque  (for  Lat.  ^  would  be 
represented  by  o,  see  ch.  ii.  §  a6),  is  formed  from  the  I.-Eur.  Pre- 
position *ud,  *  out,  up  out '  (O.  Ind.  ud,  Goth,  tit,  Engl,  out)  in  the 
same  way  as  absque  from  I.-Eur.  '^ap(o)  (§  12),  so  is  not 
connected  with  usquam  (§  10.  9). 

The  Prepositional  use  of  this  Adverb  (see  §  11),  e.  g.  usque 
quintum  diem,  Cels.  (in  Cic.  only  *  usque  Romam/  8cc. ;  so  Ter. 
Ad,  655  Miletum  usque,  but  Cato  R,R,  xlix.  a  usque  radices 
persequito),  is  due  to  a  curtailment  of  the  proper  phrase  usque 
ad,  much  as  in  Attic  Greek  m  (for  m  ctV)  came  to  be  used  as 
a  Preposition,  e.  g.  m  rbv  pacnKta  Uvai.  The  Latin  grammarians 
point  out  that  usque y  unlike  other  Prepositions  (cf.  p.  573),  can 
take  a  Preposition  as  prefix,  e.  g.  abusque,  adusque  (Expl.  in 
Donat.  517.  22  K.  nemo  enim  dicit '  de  post  forum/  nemo  enim 
'  ab  ante ' ;  at  vero  dicimus  '  ab  usque '  et  ^  ad  usque ') ;  ab  usque 
was  a  poetic  inversion  of  VirgiFs  which  found  its  way  into  Silver 
Age  prose  (A.L,L.  vi.  80);  ad  usque  (first  in  Catull.  iv.  24)  is 
likewise  a  phrase  of  Augustan  poetry  and  Silver  Age  prose 
(A.L.L.  vii.  107). 

68.  Versus,  versum,  adversusy  adyersom,  ezadyersns, 
exadversum.  Versus  apparently  a  Nom.  Sg.  Masc,  as  versum 
is  an  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.,  of  the  P.  P.  P.  versus,  corresponds  to  the 
Celtic  Preposition  meaning  *  towards/  *  against '  (O.  Ir.  frith,  fri, 
W.  wrth,  O.  W.  gurt).     On  its  Adverbial  use,  see  §  2. 


Qq  2 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONJUNCTIONS   AND   INTERJECTIONS. 

§  1.  CON  J  u  x«  CTIONS.  As  Prepositions  are  hardly  separable 
from  Adverbs  of  Locality,  so  Conjunctions  are  closely  connected 
with  pronominal  Adverbs.  These  pronominal  Adverbs,  as 
we  have  seen  (ch.  ix.  §  lo),  are  not  always  capable  of  being* 
referred  to  their  proper  case-form  (e.  g.  tbt,  udt)^  owing  to  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  declension  of  the  I.-Eur.  pronoun. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  their  cognates  in  the  varioos  I.-£ur. 
languages;  so  rapidly  does  the  meaning  of  a  Conjunction 
alter.  Thus  Latin  Snim,  which  in  the  older  literature  is 
a  particle  of  asseveration,  '  indeed/  had  by  the  classical  period 
appropriated  the  sense  of  'for';  and  in  French,  pas  (Lat. 
passus)  and  point  (Lat.  punctum)  have  acquired  a  negative  sense 
from  their  use  in  the  phrases  ne  .  .  .  pas,  ne  .  . .  point.  A  feature 
of  I.-Eur.  Conjunctions  is  their  tendency  to  append  other 
Conjunctions  or  conjunctive  Particles  (e.  g.  is  in  Greek  may 
append  677,  ttc/o,  &c.,  m  $77,  &s  irep)  ;  and  this  habit  puts  another 
obstacle  in,  the  way  of  identifying  cognate  Conjunctions  in 
different  languages,  for  in  one  language  they  may  appear 
extended  by  one  particle,  in  another  language  by  another. 
The  exact  form  of  these  conjunctive  Particles  is  also  a  difficult 
thing  to  ascertain ;  we  often  see  parallel  stems  in  -o,  -i,  -u,  &c. 
(e  g.  *q^o-,  *q^e-,  *q"i-,  *q^-  are  all  various  forms  of  the 
Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronoun-stem,  ch.  vii.  §  23 ;  -t6  and 
-tt  appear  in  O.  Ind.  u-t&,  Gk.  av-re,  O.  Ind.  i-ti,  Gk.  ^-ri),  and 
parallel  forms  with  long  and  with  short  vowel  (e.g.  Negative 
*nS  and  *ne  appear  in  O.  Ind.  n&  and  na,  Lat.  «^-  and  ne- ;  I.-Eur. 
*w6,  *  or,'  O.  Ind.  va,  Lat.  -ve) ;  and  the  tendency  was  always 
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present  to  adapt  the  ending  of  one  Conjunction  to  the  ending  of 
another  Conjunction  of  similar  meaning  (e.  g.  Lat.  saltern  for 
saltim^  adapted  to  au-tem,  t-tem  ?,  ch.  ix.  §  4).  It  will  therefore 
be  best  to  designate  these  conjunctive  Particles  according  to  their 
consonants^  as,  for  example^  (i)  the  T-particle  of  Lat.  tam^  t^-tem^ 
n-t{l),  Gk.  aS-re,  O.  Ind.  u-ta(-a),  i-ti,  *so/  O.  SI.  te,  'and' ;  (2)  the 
D-partide  of  O.  Ind.  i-da,  *  now '  (Lat.  Mo^neus  ?) ;  duniy  Ibt-dem^ 
Gk.  8i  8e,  5'b€  ;  (3)  the  DH-  particle  of  Gk.  ivOa,  O.  Ind.  ku-ha, 

*  where/  O.  SI.  ktl-de,  *  where ;  *  (4)  the  P-particle  of  Lat. 
quip'pe,  nem-pe,  Lith.  kai-p,  '  how,  as/  szeip  .  .  .  teip,  *  so  ...  so ' ; 
(5)  the  N-particle  of  Lat.  nam^  nnm,  nem-pe,  quu-nam^  O.  Ind. 
hi-nd^  *  for/  O.  SI.  tu-ntt,  '  then.'  These  particles  are  not  easily 
distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  the  particles  affixed  to  Pre- 
positions (e.  g.  *-t!  of  O.  Ind.  pr4-ti,  Gk.  Trpo-rf,  Osc.  per-t ;  *-ng 
of  Lat.  po-ne,  Umbr.  post-^ne^  Germ,  vo-n),  as  has  been  already 
mentioned  (ch.  ix,  §  11),  nor  on  the  other  are  they  always  to  be 
distinguished  from  Case-suffixes.  Indeed  the  usage  of  the  oldest 
Indian  literature,  where,  for  example,  the  particle  k&m  is  often 
added  to  a  Dativus  Commodi  or  to  a  Dative  of  Purpose  (see 
Delbriick,  Altind.  SyntaXy  p.  150),  and  other  particles  are  more  or 
less  allotted  to  special  cases,  suggests  that  the  Case-suffixes  may 
have  at  the  first  originated  in  this  way,  just  as  Gk.  iv  came  in 
time  to  be  a  sign  of  a  Mood  of  the  Verb.  Thus  not  only  has 
the  -s  of  the  Nom.  Sg.  Masc.  been  with  great  probability 
referred  to  the  pronominal-stem  *so-  (*se-)  (ch.  vii.  §  13),  but  also 
the  Abl.  -d  to  the  suffix  *dS  expressive  of  motion,  joined  with 
an  Accusative,  in  the  sense  of  motion  towards,  in  Gk.  So/jiov-dc, 
Gen.  -s  (which  in  Greek  and  other  languages  has  the  function 
of  an  Abl.)  to  the  similar  *s§  of  Gk.  iAXo-crc.  The  person- 
suffixes  of  Verbs  may  often  have  had  a  similar  origin.  The 
*-dhl  of  the  a  Sg.  Imper.  in  O.  Ind.,  Gk.  &c.,  e.g.  Wi,  is  the 
asseverative  particle  'i^dhT,  joined  to  Imperatives,  as  Lat.  dum  in 
agi  dum ;  the  *-t6d  of  the  2  Sg.  Fut.  Imper.,  e.  g.  quando  uidebis, 
dato,  Plant.,  is  the  Adverbial  Abl.  Sg.  Neut.  of  the  Pronoun  *to-, 

*  from  this/ '  thereupon  *  (ch.  viii.  §  57).  And  in  the  declension  of 
the  Pronouns  themselves  we  have  clear  instances  of  the  progress  of 
appended  particles  to  case-suffixes  in  *ge  (Gk.  yc)  used  as  the  sign 
of  the  Ace.  Sg.  in  Goth,  mi-k.  Germ,  mi-ch,  *ght  (O.  Ind.  hi, 
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Gk.  val'Xi)  as  the  sign  of  the  Dat.  Sg.  in  O.  Ind.  m&-hy-am,  eh.vii. 
§  i).  The  "d  of  the  Ace.  Sg.  of  the  Personal  Pronouns  in  Latin 
has  been  similarly  explained  as  the  particle  ^d,  so  common  in  the 
oldest  Indian  literature^  where  it  is  used  to  emphasize  a  preceding' 
word,  so  that  Lat.  ted  was  originally  *ie  id  (cf .  tuam  id  in  the 
Rig^Veda)  (see  ch.  vii.  §  i). 

§  2.  (i)  Cozgunotiye. — Que,  et,  atque,  ac,  quoque,  etiam. 
'Qvi,  I.-Eur.  *-q-g  (O.  Ind.  ca,  Gk,  rt,  Goth,  -h,  e.g.  ni-h  *  ne-que'). 
apparently  the  bare  stem  of  the  Relative  "'^q"o-(*q"e-)  (ch.  vii.  §  23), 
is  in  Latin,  as  it  was  in  I.-Eur.^  an  enclitic  appended  to  the  first 
word  of  the  sentence.  Through  Syncope,  to  which  final  -^  was 
always  liable  in  Latin  (ch.  iii.  §  36)^  it  has  become  ^c  in  nee  (negue), 
ac  for  *at'C  (at-que),  &c.,  and  probably  often  had  this  sound  before 
an  initial  consonant  in  the  rapid  utterance  of  every-day  life.  In 
some  lines  of  Plautus  (Stick.  696,  Capt.  246,  Poen.  419^  &c.)  we 
must,  if  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  be  right,  scan:  dumq(ue) 
se  exdmat ;  perq(ue),  cons^ruitium  commune,  &c.  (Skutsch,  /br- 
achungefiy  i.  p.  151).  I.-Eur.  *-q-6  gave  a  relative  and  indefinite 
sense  to  pronouns,  and  so  in  O.  Latin,  though  in  the  classical 
period  the  fuller  ending  --cunque  (O.  Lat.  -quomque^  e.  g.  queiquom- 
que,  C,  L  i.  i.  197,  5 ;  198,  &c. ;  see  Georges,  Lex.  fFortf.  s.  v.)  is 
preferred,  e.  g.  quem-que  Plant,  for  quem-Hninque  (O.  Ind.  kad-ca, 
Hom.  Gk.  8s  re,  Goth.  hv6-h  F.) ;  so  quis-^que,  each  (cf.  O.  Ir.  ca-ch, 
W.  pawb,  O.  W.  paup^  apparently  from  I.-Eur.  *q"6-q-6  or 
*q%-q^6).  This  -cunque  seems  to  be  nothing  but  cum-que,  *  when- 
ever '  (Hor.  C.  i.  3a.  15),  though  some  connect  it  with  O.  Ind. 
can&  (with  ka-,  &c  ,  *  whoever,'  &c.),  and  others  make  the  -cum" 
{'CUU')  a  byform  of  urn-  (w«-)  of  um-quam,  &c.  (ch.  ix.  §  10.  7). 
The  corresponding  particle  in  Oscan  is  -pld  (O.  Ind.  -cit),  e.  g. 
pokka-pid  '  quandoque.'  Lat.  qtid^ue  is  composed  of  some  part 
of  the  Pronoun-stem  quo-  (que-)  and  the  enclitic  -que  (perhaps 
the  bare  Pronoun-stem ;  cf .  O.  Ind.  kva-ca,  *  anywhere,  in  any  case/ 
from  kvi,  *  where/  and  ca,  Lat.  -que).  Similarly,  at-qui,  of  the 
Preposition  (Adverb)  ad  and  the  enclitic,  lit.  *and  to/  'and 
further ' ;  in  O.  Lat.  it  often  signifies  *  forthwith,'  e.  g.  Plant. 
Mast.  1050: 

qudniam  conuoci&ul,  atque  illi  me  6x  senatn  segregant 
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Umbrian  ape^  when,  also  spelt  api^  appei,  may  be  the  same 
formation  as  Lat.  atque.  The  Umbro-Oscan  equivalents  of  Lat. 
nSque^  Osc.  nep,  neip,  nip,  Umbr.  neip,  nep^  have  -p  for  I.-Eur. 
*-q»6.  St  is  the  I.-Eur.  Adverb  *Stt  (O.  Ind.  dti, '  over,'  Gk.  In, 
further),  used  in  Latin,  as  in  Gothic  (ij?, '  and  '),  for  the  copula. 
It  may  be  that  it  gradually  encroached  on  the  sphere  of  the 
older  -que,  for  it  is  noticeable  that  only  -que^  not  et^  is  foimd  in 
the  (restored)  inscription  on  the  Columna  Rostrata  (Cl.L,  i. 
195).  The  Umbrian  copula  is  also  et,  but  in  Oscan  infm, 
a  word  related  to  Lat.  enim  (see  below). 

In  ^t'iam,  et  is  associated  with  the  Adverb  janiy  now,  the 
/  {y)  becoming  vocalic  by  the  Latin  phonetic  law  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  as  in  fnedim  (I.-Eur.  *m^hyos,  O.  Ind.  mddhyas, 
Gk.  fii<r{<r)os,  &c.)  (ch.  iv.  §  67). 

§  8.  Atqae,  ao.  On  Republican  Inscriptions  the  rule  is  that  atque  be 
used  before  an  initial  vowel,  ac  before  an  initial  consonant,  and  so  in  the 
MSS.  of  Terence.  But  in  the  MSS.  of  Plautus  cUque  is  sometimes  used  before 
a  consonant,  where  the  metre  requires  the  pronunciation  ac  (e.  g.  Epid,  539), 
and  in  the  MSS.  of  Gato  alque  is  the  prevailing  spelling  (whatever  Cato's 
pronimciation  may  have  been)  before  initial  consonants  and  vowels  alike. 
The  classical  authors,  as  well  as  Plautus,  seem  to  avoid  ac  not  only  before 
vowels,  but  also  before  c-,  gr-,  ^-  (see  Georges,  Lex.  Wor\f,  s.  v.  ;  Skutsch,  Fwsch, 
i.  5a  ;  B,  P.  W,  ziii.  31a).  Aiqvut  is  the  spelling  in  Republican  inscriptions ; 
adqyjt  occurs  in  the  Res  Gestae  of  Augustus  (once),  and  is  in  later  inscriptions 
very  frequent,  as  well  as  in  good  MSS.  (see  Neue,  ii^.  953).  Aiquut  aique  seems 
to  mean  *■  nearer  and  nearer '  in  Ennius,  Ann.  519  M.  : 

atque  atque  aocedit  muros  Romana  iuuentus. 

§  4-  (a)  Duounotive.— Ve,  aut,  vel,  sive,  8eu.  -TSis  I.-Eur. 
*-w6,  (O.  Ind.  va,  e.  g.  ndktam  va  diva  va,  *  by  night  or  by  day,' 
Hom.  Gk.  i)-(/)<f),  probably  a  curtailment  of  an  I. -Eur.  Adverb 
*awS  (O.  Ind.  iva,  *away^).  The  I.-Eur.  particle  had  also  the 
sense  of  '  as,'  '  like,^  seen  in  Lat.  ce-v^  O.  Ind.  i-va,  '  as/  e-vi, 
*  thus,'  later  e-vam. 

Aut  is  compounded  of  I.-Eur.  %u  [Gk.  av,  again,  Goth,  au-k^ 
'  also '  (quasi  ^aS-yc)^  Engl,  eke],  another  curtailment  of  the  same 
Adverb  (cf .  au-f&gio^  auf-erOy  ch.  ix.  §  1 2),  and  the  particle  -tt  (§  1 ). 
Similar  are  Umbr.  ote,  Osc.  avti  and  avt,  though  the  latter  Oscan 
form  has  generally  the  sense  of  Latin  autem. 

VU  is  the  old  2  Sg.  Pres.  Imperative  of  v8lo  (ch.  viii.  §  58),  lit. 
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*  choose/  as  Germ,  wohl  (e.  g.  Homer,  wohl  der  gfrosste  Dichter, 
'  Homerus  vel  summus  poeta ')  was  originally  Imper.  of  woUen. 

Vol  can  hardly  represent  veil  for  *velsj  an  old  a  Sg.  '  Injunctive,'  for  it  is  so 
thoroughly  a  short  syllable  in  Plautus  as  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  Brevis 
Brevians  (ch.  iii.  §  49),  e.  g.  Pom.  897  u4\  in  lautumiis,  u^l  In  pistrino,  although 
Umbr.  heris  . .  .  heris,  e.  g.  heris  vinu  heri  puni  <  vel  vino  vel  posca/  is  a  Sg. 
Ind.  of  heri-y  '  to  wish '  (whence  Herentas,  the  Oscan  Yenas). 

Other  instances  of  Imperatives  used  as  Particles  aLTeputaf  for  example,  Hor. 
and  dgS ;  em,  the  Interjection,  probably  represents  SmUf  a  Sg.  Imper.  of  emo, 
I  take  (§  19). 

SlvS  is  compounded  of  si,  older  sei,  and  -ve.  Before  -w,  the 
curtailed  or  syncopated  form  of  -ve  (as  -c  of  -^qne,  -fi  of  Interro- 
gative -«^,  &c.),  the  ^/-diphthong  was  by  the  Latin  phonetic  law 
(ch.  iv.  §  66)  reduced  to  ^  (as  in  deus  from  dein{u)s^  ch.  iv.  §  33). 
Lat.  si  was  in  Umbrian  sve  (Osc.  svaf),  and  the  Umbrian 
equivalent  of  Lat.  sive  is  sve^jw  '  siquo.' 


§  5.  (3)  Adversative. — At^  ast,  sed,  autem,  atqni,  tamen, 
oeterum^  verum,  vero.  At  is  the  I.-Eur.  Adverb  *at(l)  (O.  Ir. 
aith-,  *  back,'  Lith.  at-,  O.  SI.  ottl,  *  from '),  used  in  Latin,  as  in 
Gothic  (aj7-]?an,  *  but  *),  as  a  Conjunction.  On  its  confusion  in 
spelling  with  the  Preposition  ad^  see  ch.  ii.  §  76. 

Ast  is  a  Conjunction  found  in  old  laws  in  various  senses  (Charis. 
229.  30  K.  *  ast '  apud  antiquos  variam  vim  contulit  vocibus, 
pro  atque,  pro  ac,  pro  ergo,  pro  sed,  pro  tamen^  pro  tum,  pro 
cum,  ut  in  glossis  antiquitatum  legimus  scriptum),  especially  (i) 
*  if  further,'  *  and  if  moreover/  e.  g.  Lex  Serv.  TuU. :  si  parentem 
puer  uerber^t,  ast  oUe  plorassit,  puer  diuis  parentum  sacer  esto  ; 
(2) '  if/  e.  g.  XII  Tab.  10.  8  (in  the  curious  law  referring  to  the 
use  of  gold  in  dentistry) :  .  .  .  neue  aurum  addito,  at  cui  auro 
dentes  iuncti  escunt,  ast  im  cum  illo  sepeliet  uretue,  se  fraude 
esto),  and  occasionally  in  the  early  writers,  e.  g.  with  the  sense  of 
'-  if  further,'  Plant.  Capt,  683  : 

si  ego  hie  peribo,  ast  ille  ut  dixit  n6n  redit, 

with  the  sense  of  *  further '  or  ^  but,'  Accius,  Trag,  260  R. : 

idem  splendet  sadpe,  ast  idem  nimbis  interdum  nigret. 

It  may  be  a  formation  from  ad^  and  stand  for  ^ad-s-ti  as  post  for 
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^po-s-t¥  (ch.  ix.  §  40)^  so  that  its  original  signification  would  be 
'further/  '  moreover,*  though,  owing  to  the  custom  of  using  it  in 
the  added  clause  of  the  protasis  in  conditional  sentences,  it  came 
to  acquire  the  notion  of  *  if  further/  and  even  of  *  if.'  It  is  one 
of  the  archaisms  used  by  Cicero  in  drawing  up  his  code  of  laws 
{Legg,  ii.  8.  19,  &c.),  who  gives  it  the  senses  of  (i)  '  if  further/ 
(2) '  if '  (so  on  the  law  relating  to  the  Ludi  SaecuUires  of  Augustus' 
reign,  ast  quid  est '  siquid  est '),  (3)  *  further '  (so  in  Cicero's  trans- 
lation of  Aratus's  Prognostica^  1.  160).  The  Augustan  poets 
revived  the  use  of  the  word,  as  a  substitute  for  at,  where  the 
metre  required  a  long  syllable,  and  in  the  second  cent.  a.d.  it 
passed  into  prose.  If  a^ted  on  the  Dvenos  inscription  (usually 
explained  as  ad^tet)  be  really  a»t^  it  is  a  byform  with  the  particle 
-d{e)  \^ej)09tid  (ch.  ix.  §  40). 

Sid,  it  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  some  grammarians 
(Charis.  iia.  5K. ;  Mar.  Victorin.  10.  13  K.;  Ter.  Scaur.  la. 
8  K.  ;  Isid.  Orig.  i.  26.  24),  who  argue  against  the  spelling  9e6 
(ch.  ii.  §  76),  was  at  some  early  period  sedum.  The  word  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  the  Preposition  (Adverb)  se  {^ed), 
*  apart '  (ch.  ix.  §  5 1),  and  may  be  a  compound  of  *se,  a  byform  of 
se,  with  the  Conjunctive  particle  dum  (see  below). 

Atifem  adds  the  particle  -tern  (cf.  ^^tem)  to  the  I.-Eur.  Adverb 
*au  [Gk.  aS,  again,  Goth,  au-k,  *  also'  (quasi  ^av-yt),  Engl,  eke], 
which  is  probably  identical  with  the  Preposition  an-  of  Lat.  ««- 
/8ro,  au-fugio  (ch.  ix.  §  12),  and  cognate  with  the  I.-Eur.  Con- 
junction *w6  (see  under  Lat.  -ve).  The  Oscan  equivalent  of  autein 
is  avt,  apparently  a  *  doublet '  of  avti,  the  equivalent  of  atit  (§  4). 
The  older  usage  of  autem  is  seen  in  passages  like  Plant.  Merc, 
118: 

et  currendum  et  pugnilndum  et  autem  iurigandumst  in  uia, 

(cf .  aed  autem,  Rud.  472 ;  et  autem,  Poen.  841). 

Atqtd  adds  to  the  Conjunction  at  the  particle  qui,  which  is 
much  used  by  the  eai'ly  Dramatists  as  a  mere  particle  of  emphasis 
[e.  g.  Plant.  Hercle  qui  (Pseud.  473),  utinam  qui,  ut  qui  (Trin. 
637)],  and  which  is  either  the  Abl.,  Loc.  or  Instr.  Sg.  of  the 
Relative  (ch.  vii.  §  25).  Atquin  (on  this  spelling,  see  Georges, 
Lex,  Wortf,  s.  v.)  has  the  particle  -«(^)  appended  (§  1,  above). 

TamH  however,  *  none  the  less,'  is  clearly  related  to  tarn  (ch.  ix. 
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§  lo.  8),  60,'  equally  much/  which  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
f^men  in  O.  Lat.  (Fest.  548.  3  Th.  antiqui  '  tarn '  etiam  pro  tamen 
usi  sunt,  with  examples  from  Naevius^  Ennius,  and  Titinius ;  for 
examples  in  Plautus,  see  Seyffert^  Stud.  PlauL  p.  14)  (e£  class. 
tam^elH  and  tamen^etH).  Some  see  in  tam-en  a  relic  of  the 
earlier  usage,  retained  in  Umbro-Oscan,  of  putting  the  Preposi- 
tion in  (older  en)  after  the  word  it  governs,  e.  g.  Umbr.  arvam- 
en  *  in  arvum/  Pel.  pritrom-e  *praeter'  quasi  ^  praetenun-in ' 
(ch.  ix.  §  30) ;  others  suppose  that  the  particle  -»^  (of  quanda-ne, 
Sec.,  §  i),  appended  to  lam,  produced  lam*i-ne  or  laMeu(e),  and 
quote  Plant.  Mil.  628,  where  the  MSS.  reading  points  to  tamine, 
as  a  proof  that  interrogative  -ne  appended  to  lam  produced  this 
same  form : 

tiUn  capularis?    tamne  tibi  diu  uideor  uitam  iiiuere. 

On  the  other  hand  lanne  is  mentioned  by  Festus  542.  26  Th. 
as  the  O.  Lat.  form  of  lam  with  interrogative  -ne^  and  exempli- 
fied by  Afranius,  Com.  410  R. :  tanne  drcula  Tua  plena  est 
ar&nearum  ?  Festus  also  quotes  lame^  as  an  old  form  of  lam^  on 
which  see  ch.  ix.  §  10.  8. 

Celdrum  is  the  adverbial  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  the  stem  cetero^ 
(Nom.  PI.  celeri),  as  cetera  in  such  a  line  as  Virg.  A.  ix.  656 : 
cetera  parce  puer  hello,  *for  the  rest — you  are  a  boy  —  deal 
sparingly  with  war,*  is  an  adverbial  Ace.  PI.  Neut.  Celerum  of 
Plautus'  True.  847,  &c.  is  exactly  parallel  to  unum  of  Plautus, 
Mil.  Glor.  24  nisi  unum  epityra  ei  Istur  insanum  bene, '  but — 
one  thing, — &c.'  The  root  of  the  word  is  the  I.-Eur.  pronominal 
*ke,  which  shows  the  short  vowel  in  the  Latin  enclitic  -ce  of 
AujuS'Ce,  &c.  (ch.  vii.  §  15),  the  long  vowel  in  Lat.  ce-leri,  &c. 
(see  §  I  on  the  variation  of  quantity  in  pronominal  *w8,  *n8, 
&c.,  and  cf.  ch.  iv.  §  33). 

Ferum  is  similarly  an  adverbial  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  the  Adj.- 
stem  vero',  true,  and  verd  an  adverbial  Abl.  (Instr.  ?)  Sg.  Neut. 
of  the  same  stem. 

§  6.  (4)  Limitative  and  Correotive. — Qnidem,  immo.     The 

formation  of  quldem  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  qui"  may  be  the  bare  stem  of  the  Pronoun  (see  §  2  on  qn^ 
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qii^) ;  or  if  Mem  represents  ^td-dem,  quidem  may  be  the  Neuter 
Pronoun  with  the  suffix  -dem  (§  2)  ^quid-dem  (but  see  ch.  vii. 
§  21  on  Idem), 

Squldem  might  be  similarly  explained  sls  .  et-quidem  [cf.  Plant. 
Pers.  187  et  quidem  (A),  eq.  (P)],  but  is  better  referred  to  the 
pronominal  prefix  ^-  of  e-nos,  Umbro-Osc.  e-tanto-,  &c.,  aug- 
mented by  the  particle  -ce  in  ec-quis,  and  in  ecce  (see  §  19).  Its 
association  with  the  first  Personal  Pronoun  in  Cicero  and  other 
good  writers  (see  Neue,  ii^.  p.  963)  shows  that  to  a  Roman  the 
first  syllable  suggested  a  reference  rather  to  effo  than  to  et  (cf . 
Prise,  ii.  103.  5  H. ;  ecce  in  Plautus  very  often  refers  to  the  per- 
son speaking,  A.  L,L.  v.  18).  The  exact  truth  i*egarding  its  use 
in  Plautus  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  for  the  MSS.  frequently  write 
it  for  et  quidem  (e.  g.  Pers,  187),  and  editors  often  substitute  it  for 
quidem  after  tu,  me,  &a  to  avoid  the  scansion  ti  quidem^  m6  qui- 
dem  (like  stquidem,  ch.  iii.  §  51),  or  the  division  of  a  dactyl  between 
two  words  in  iambic  and  trochaic  metres,  e.  g.  atque  quidem, 

Immo  (not  imo  ^,  according  to  Brambach,  ffutfsbiicilein,  s.  v.) 
has  the  scansion  of  a  pyrrhic  (v^  \^)  according  to  the  MSS.  in 
passages  like  Terence,  Phorm,  936  : 

immo  u^ro  uxorem  tu  cedo.     In  ius  limbula, 

a  scansion  which  has  not  yet  been  accounted  for.  Nor  is  the 
derivation  of  the  word  at  all  clear.  One  theory  makes  it  Adver- 
bial Abl.  Sg.  Neut.  of  imiiSy  another  analyzes  it  into  in-mo,  ^  in 
magis,'  supposing  *mo  to  be  an  I,-Eur.  Comparative  'more,' 
whence  comes  Gaul,  -ma-rus  of  Virdo-marus,  O.  Ir.  mar,  mor, 
'  great,'  &c. 

§  7.  (5)  Explanatory. — Emm,  nam,  namque,  quippe,  nempe, 
nemut.  Enim^  in  O.  Lat.  an  asseverative  particle  merely  (cf. 
class.  enim-vero\  a  usage  imitated  by  Virgil,  e.g.  A,  viii.  84 : 

quam  pius  Aeneas  tibi  enim,  tibi,  maxima  Juno, 
mactat  sacra  ferens, 

is  most  naturally  referred  to  I. -Eur.  *eno-  (*ene-)  (cf.  O.  Ind.  ana, 
*  indeed/  ^for'),  another  form  of  I.-Eur,  *no-  (*ne-)  (§  i),  (cf.  illim 
from  ille^  istim  from  *>/«,  ch.  ix.  §  1  o.  5),  The  weak  point  of  this 
etymology  is  that  it  prevents   us  from   connecting  the  word 

'  Imo  occurs  in  the  Aes  Italicense  of  176-180  a.d.  (C.  I.  L,  ii.  6978, 1.  ao). 
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directly  with  einom  'igitur/  of  the  Dvenos  inscription,  Pel. 
inom  (?),  '  et/  Osc.  inim,  *  et/  Umbr.  enom  (enum-ek,  inum-ek, 
with  the  particle  -ce  of  Lat.  hujus-ce^  &c.),  also  enem  '  turn/ 
which  all  show  the  Pronominal  root  i-  of  Lat.  is  (ch.  ix.  §  19) 
prefixed  to  a  form  (-nim,  -nom)  of  the  root  no-  (ne-).  Lat.  enim 
(from  *e-no-)  will  stand  to  O.  Lat.  einom  of  the  Dvenos  inscr. 
(from  *ei-no-  ;  cf .  O.  Ind.  ena-,  '  he/  end,  *  60,  here '),  as  O.  Ind. 
asa-u,  *  this '  (from  *e-so-)  to  O.  Ind.  esi-,  *  this '  (from  *ei-so-). 

Nam,  often  used  in  O.  Lat.  in  questions,  e.g.  'quid  cerussa 
opus  nam  ? '  ^  why,  what  is  the  use  of  paint  ? '  Plant,  (cf .  guis^ 
nam),  without  that  definite  sense  of  '  for,'  *  because '  to  which  the 
word  is  restricted  in  classical  literature  (but  cf.  ufi-tiam),  is  the 
same  case-form  of  the  Pronominal-stem  *no-  (§  i)  as  quam  of 
*q-o-,  lam  of  *to-  (Ace.  Sg.  Fem.  ?,  ch.  ix.  §  10.  8). 

Namque  adds  to  nam  the  enclitic  -qu^  (§  2),  It  is  used  only 
before  an  initial  vowel  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 

Quippe  appends  the  particle  -pe  (§  i)  to  some  case  of  the 
Relative  or  Interrogative  or  Indefinite  Prononn,  either  the  Ace. 
Sg.  Neut.  quippe  for  *q?tid-pe  (cf.  quippini  equivalent  to  quidni), 
or  (if  'ipp'  can  represent  -ip-  in  Latin ;  cf.  ipsippe  *  ipsi  neque 
alii '  Paul.  Fest.  74.  37  Th.,  and  see  p.  116  ».),  the  Loc.  Instr. 
Sg.,  quippe  for  ^qul-pe,  or  else  the  Abl.  Sg.  quippe  for  ^quid-pe. 

NempS  appends  the  same  particle  to  a  form  *nem  (the  same 
case-form  of  the  Pronominal-stem  *no-,  as  ^tem  of  autem  is  of 
the  stem  *to-).  This  form  *nem  appears  also  in  O.  Lat.  nemul 
'nisi  etiam  vel  nempe'  (Fest.  160.  28  ;  Paul.  Fest.  161.  13  Th.). 
On  the  pronunciation  nemp[e)  before  initial  consonants,  see 
ch.  iii.  §  35. 

§  8.  (6)  Conoluaive. — Ergo,  itaque,  igitiir.  Ergo  has  already 
been  explained,  in  connexion  with  its  use  as  a  Preposition,  e.g. 
funeris  ergo  (ch.  ix.  §  a8),  as  possibly  standing  for  e  *rdgo  (cf. 
e  regione),  ^  from  the  direction,^  and  has  been  compared  with 
German  wegen,  M.  H.  G.  vonwegen. 

Itaque,  compounded  of  Ud  (ch.  ix,  §  10. 9),  and  -qu^  (§  a),  seems, 
like  ita,  never  to  have  d  even  in  the  earliest  poetry.  We  should 
scan  the  Satumian  line  of  the  epitaph  of  Naevius  (ap.  Gell.  i.  24. 2): 

It&que  p6stquam  est  6rclio  trdditus  thesauro   see  p.  laS  n.). 
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The  grammarians  of  the  Empire  distinguish  itdque,  therefore,  from  itdqu^j 
and  so,  ^et  ita/  (e.  g.  Serv.  in  Don.  427.  13  K.  tunc  cornpitur  media  cum  una 
pars  fuerit  orationis,  tunc  vero  producitur  cum  duae),  hut  short  a  is  invari- 
ably shown  in  the  Dramatists  in  both  senses  of  the  word.  The  grammarians' 
rule  about  Uaque  resembles  their  rule  for  the  penultimate  accentuation  of 
pUrdque,  utrdque,  Nom.  Sg.  Fem.  (cf.  eh.  ii  §  93  on  Late  Lat  dguttf  aequo). 

Igiiur  had  in  O.  Lat.  the  sense  of  tu7n  (Paul.  Pest.  74.  29  Th. 
'  igitur '  nunc  quidem  pro  conpletionis  significatione  valet,  quae 
est  ergo.  Sed  apud  antiquos  ponebatur  pro  inde  et  postea  et 
turn),  as  in  Plant.  Mil,  772  : 

quilndo  habebo,  igitur  rationem  me^nmi  fabricarum  dabo, 

or  in  the  first  law  of  the  XII  Tab. :  si  in  ins  uocat,  ni  it^  ante- 
stamino.  igitur  em  capito.  The  etymology  of  the  word,  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  in  Latin,  is  discussed  in  eh.  ix.  §  8. 

§  8.  (7)  Optative. — Ut,  utinam.  Ut,  in  wishes,  e.g.  Juppiter 
ut  Danaum  omne  genus  pereat,  is  the  Conjunction  M^  that  (older 
f^^,  ch.  iii.  §  36),  with  suppression  of  the  idea  '  I  wish '  or  ^  do 
thou  grant.^ 

In  iU^nam  the  final  ^  of  ut(l)  is  retained,  and  nam  has  its  older 
sense  of  a  strengthening  particle,  '  indeed '  (§  7). 

§  10.  (8)  Interrogative. Ne,   nonne,  nam,    utrum,   an, 

anne,  our,  quare,  quianam.  In  class.  Latin  -n^  is  the  general 
interrogative  particle,  while  nonni  is  limited  to  questions  which 
expect  an  affirmative,  num  to  those  which  expect  a  negative, 
answer.  This  distinction  is  unknown  to  Plautus,  who  uses  nonne 
hardly  at  all  (e.  g.  Trin.  789),  {-ne  being  used  instead,  e.g.  Trin, 
lySfMen,  284,  or  ndn,  e.g.  SficA.  606),  and  num,  numquis  without 
a  negative  sense  occasionally,  e.g.  M09L  999.  (A  list  of  examples 
of  the  Interrogative  Particles  in  Plautus  and  Terence  is  given  in 
Amer,  Joum.  PAH.  vol.  xi.  1890.)  It  is  easy  to  see  how  these 
meanings  came  to  be  attached  to  non-ne,  ^  is  .  .  .  not,'  and  num, 
^now  '  [Gk.  wv  ;  cf.  nunc  for  num'c{e),  ch.  ix.  §  10],  e.g.  nonne 
haec  Ua  suni  f,  '  is  not  this  the  case  ? ' ;  nmn  haec  it-a  sunt  ?y  *  now 
is  this  the  case  ?  *  (with  emphasis  on  the  word  ^  is '). 

-Ne  is  probably  I.-Eur.  *ne  (Zend  -na,  appended  to  Interro- 
gatives,  e.g.  kas-na,  '  who  then  ? ' ;  cf.  O.  H.  G.  na  weist  tu  na. 
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'  nescisne  ? '),  though  it  might  also  represent  I. -Eur.  *nu  (ch.  iii. 
§  37)  (O'  ^^^'  ^^>  ^  ^^®  phrase :  katha  nu,  '  how  then  ? ' ;  cf . 
Horn.  TL  vv  fioi  iJLrjKKrra  yfvrjTcu, ;).  On  its  reduction  by  Syncope 
to  -fly  e.g.  Men,  audin,  see  ch.  iii.  §  36. 

Vtnim  is  the  adverbial  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  uf-evy  like  Gk.  irorfpop. 

An  (Goth,  an  ;  cf.  Gk.  &v,  in  that  case)  belongs  to  the  I.-Eur. 
pronominal  root  seen  in  Lith.  ans^  '  that/  O.  SI.  ontl^  &c. 

Cur  (O.  Lat.  quor)  is  I.-Eur.  *q^6r  [Lith.  kuf,  'where/  for 
*kflr  (/.  F.  ii.  420) ;  cf .  O.  H.  G.  hwar,  '  where  ? ',  from  I.-Eur, 
*q5^er,  and  O.  Ind.  k&r-hi^  '  when  ? ',  from  I.-Eur,  *q-6r],  with 
a  change  of  o  to  ^l  in  a  monosyllable  before  final  -r  (ch.  iv.  §  16) 
that  has  a  parallel  in  fur  from  *f}r  (Gk.  <^(iSp).  It  may  also 
represent  L-Eur.  *q"ou-  (Gk.  irovy  where  ?)  with  the  suffix  -r.  (On 
O.  Lat.  3,  class,  u  for  the  I.-Eur.  diphthong  ou,  see  ch.  iv.  §  41.) 

Qudre,  which  must  not  be  connected  with  cufy  since  the 
length  of  the  final  vowel  makes  the  idea  of  Syncope  impossible 
{calcard  becomes  calcar,  but  avare  could  not  become  ^avar),  is  the 
Ablative  of  Cause^  just  as  cui  rei  Plant.  True,  394  (quoi  rei  te 
adsimulare  retulit?)  is  the  Dative  of  Purpose^  of  the  word-group 
quae  res  ?  (cf .  quamohrem  T),  Plautus  uses  eur  or  qtuimobrem,  quoi 
rei,  but  perhaps  not  quare.  (Epid.  597  quare  filiam  Credidisti 
nostram?  is  bracketed  by  Goetz.) 

QuVinam,  in  O.  Lat.  poetry  (Fest.  340.  25  Th. ;  '  Servius '  ad 
Virg.  A,  X.  6)  (not  in  Comedy,  so  not  colloquial ;  Langen^  Beitr, 
p.  326),  and  adopted  as  an  arehaism  occasionally  by  Virgil 
{A.  V.  13  and  x.  6),  is  the  adverbial  (I-stem)  Ace.  PI.  Neut.  of 
quis^nam  (ch.  vii.  §  28),  as  quid^nam  is  the  adverbial  Ace.  Sg.  in 
such  a  phrase  of  Plautus  as  :  quid  tu,  malum,  nam  me  retrahis  ?, 
'  plague  on  you,  why  do  you  pull  me  back  ? ' 

§  11.  (9)  Comparative. — Tit,  ati,  qnasiy  oeu,  quam.     Vt,  of 

which  the  final  short  vowel  is  preserved  in  ^U-nam^  ne-uti-quam, 
[pronounced  n{e)uiiquam  with  first,  as  well  as  second,  syllable 
short],  utl-que^  is  one  of  those  Relative  Particles  that  appear  in 
Latin  with  initial  «,  but  in  the  Umbro-Oscan  dialects  with  an 
initial  p-,  which  is  their  usual  equivalent  for  an  I.-Eur.  labiovelar 
guttural  (see  ch.  iv.  §  135).  The  Umbro-Oscan  forms  are  dis- 
cussed in  ch.  ix.  §  10.  9. 
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V'tl  is  in  O.  Lat.  utei  (e. g.  on  the  S.  C.  Bacch.  of  186  B.C., 
C.LL,  i.  196). 

QucUa,  It  is  difficult  to  derive  quad  from  quam  si,  though 
the  two  expressions  were  undoubtedly  equivalents :  e.  g.  in  the 
Republican  Laws  fuasei  is  the  usual  form,  as  in  the  Bantine 
tablet  of  133-118  B.  c,  C.  I.  L,  i.  197.  1.  la,  in  the  Lex  Repetun- 
darum  of  123-122  b.  c,  i.  198. 1.  41  (cf.  1.  73),  but  quansei  occurs 
in  the  Lex  Agraria  of  1 11  b.  c,  i  200.  1.  27  ;  and  in  Plautus  we 
have  (i)  quam  H  in  the  sense  of  the  usual  qu&A  in  Poen,  241 
item  .  . .  quam  si^  (2)  qudA  in  the  sense  of  *  than  if,'  {quam  n)  in 
Mil,  482,  &c.  (see  Brix's  note  on  Trin,  265).  For  the  first 
syllable  of  qiuui  was  so  thoroughly  short  that  it  acted  as  a 
^  Brevis  Brevians '  and  made  the  normal  quantity  of  the  final 
vowel  of  'H  short  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plautus,  whereas  the 
combination  ns  (ms)  properly  lengthens  a  preceding  vowel  in  Latin 
(ch.  ii.  §  144).  We  are  thus  driven  to  suppose  that  quam  (adverbial 
Ace.  Sg.  Pem.)  and  qud  (adverbial  Ace.  PI.  Neut.)  were  two 
equivalent  Conjunctions  which  were  joined  with  si  to  denote 
(i)  as,  (2)  than  if,  and  that  the  classical  usage  made  a  differentia- 
tion of  them,  assigning  the  sense  of  '  as '  to  the  combination 
quasi  and  the  sense  of  ^  than  if '  to  the  combination  qteam-ri, 

Ceu,  which  is  restricted  to  the  Epic  and  Lyric  Poets  and  a  few 
Silver  Age  prose  writers  (the  elder  Pliny,  &c.),  is  compounded  of 
the  Pronominal-stem  *to-  (te-),  *this'  (ch.  vii.  §  15)  and  the 
particle  ^wS,  'as,  like '  (§  4).  It  has  been  supposed  that  as  seu 
is  a  sjmcopated  form  of  sive  [*8ei-w(S),  §  4],  ceu  must  come  from 
a  fuller  form  *tei-w(6),  the  Locative  Case  of  the  Pronoun  with 
the  particle  *w6.  But  of  this  fuller  form  there  is  no  trace,  so 
it  is  better  explained  as  ^ce-ve  (cf .  ce-teri)  (ch.  iv.  §  33). 

Quam  is  the  Ace.  Sg.  Fem.  of  the  Relative,  as  tam  of  the 
Demonstrative  (ch.  ix.  §  10).  The  two  words  are  combined  in  tan- 
quam.  Its  Oscan  equivalent  is  pan  (Zvet.  /.  7.  /.  23 1 .  6  mats  egm  [as 
tovt{\cas  amnud  pan  pieisum  braleis  *  magis  rei  publicae  causa  quam 
cujuspiam  gratiae')  or pam  (ib,  231.  16  pruter  pam  medicatinom 
didest  *  priusquam  judicationem  dabit ').  In  O.  Lat.  we  have  a  form 
augmented  by  -^?,  quamde,  e.  g.  Li  v.  Andr.  ap.  Fest.  532.  8  Th. : 

niLmque  nullum  p^ius  mi&cerat  hnmilnum 
qui&mde  nUbre  sa^uom  uU  et  cui  sunt  mdgnae, 
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(a  translation  of  Horn.  Od.  viiL  139).  This  quamde^  quande 
(Umbr.  pane)  would  probably  become  *quan  {Osc. pan  ?),  as  deinde 
became  dein  (ch.  ix.  §  10.  6),  and  would  be  merged  in  quam. 

§  12.  (10)  Temporal. — Quum,  quando,  dum,  donee,  ut,  ubi. 
Quum^  O.  Lat.  quom,  is  most  simply  explained  as  an  Adverbial 
Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  the  Relative,  an  I.-Eur.  *q-om.  Terentius 
Scaurus  (28.  9  K.)  mentions  an  old  form  of  the  word  (MSS. 
cuine,  for  which  editors  read  quamne  or  cume\  and  quotes  a  couplet 
from  the  Carmen  Saliare ;  but  unfortunately  the  passage  in  the 
MSS.  is  so  corrupt  that  little  certain  has  hitherto  been  made  of 
the  lines  (see  ch.  viii.  §  73).  The  Umbrian  word  ponne,  pone  and 
the  Oscan  ^ma^  pon  seem  to  be  compounded  of  I.-Eur.  *qSom 
and  a  particle  -de  [cf.  O.  Lat.  quamde  for  qiiam  (Umbr.  pane, 
Osc.  pan)  §  1 1 ;  and  see  below  on  quan-do\ 

Quando  seems  to  be  the  Ace.  Sg.  Fem.  of  the  Relative  with 
the  I.-Eur.  Preposition  *do,  *  to/  or  with  some  form  of  the 
particle  ^e  of  O.  Lat.  quamde,  than  (§  1 1).  The  Faliscan  form 
cuando  (cu-  or  cv-)  (Zvet.  7. 7. 7.  70  cuando  datu)  affords  presump- 
tion that  the  word  did  not  end  originally  in  -d,  so  that  -do  would 
not  be  an  Abl.  The  *  Preposition '  -do,  *  to '  (ch.  ix.  §  27)  would 
give  a  suitable  sense, '  to  what '  (sc,  time),  for  in  Plautus  the  Con- 
junction is  mainly  temporal,  though  in  Terence  it  is  mainly 
causal,  as  quandoquldem  is  at  all  periods  of  the  literature  (see 
Studemund'9  Studien,  ii  pp.  85  sqq.).  Varro  mentions  its  use 
for  quum,  ^  when/  as  a  feature  of  the  dialects  of  Formiae  and 
Fundi  (ap.  Charis.  iii.  23  K.).  In  quandone  (C.LL.xi.  25048 
nequa  ei  loci  controversia  quandone  fieret ;  25905  con  qua  reli- 
quias  meas  quandone  poni  volo)  we  have  the  suffix  further 
augmented  by  the  particle  -ne  (cf .  do-nt-cum  and  see  ch«  ix. 
§  10 ;  O.  SI.  ku-da-no  '  quando/  beside  kii-da  '  quando '  shows 
another  form  of  the  N-suffix),  and  in  quandd-que,  whenever,  by  the 
particle  -qu^,  *  ever '  (§  2).  Quandoc,  quoted  from  the  XII  Tab. 
by  Festus  346.  3  Th.  (cf.  Paul.  Fest.  345.  4,  7  Th.)  seems  to  be 
a  syncopated  form  of  quandoqiie  as  n^c  of  neque.  The  scansion 
quanddquideni,  found  as  early  as  Plant.  (Trin.  991  sdluos  quando- 
quidem  dduenis ;  some  would  scan  quandoc'dem)  seems  to  be  like 
stquidem  (see  ch.  iii.  §  51). 
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Dvm^  which  is  often  a  mere  asseverative  particle^  e.  g.  dgi  dum 
(Gk.  iye  6?}),  quidum,  how  so?  prlmumdnm,  first  of  all,  is  an  Ace. 
Sg.  Neut.  from  the  Pronominal-stem  *do-,  as  turn  from  *to-,  quum 
from  *q?o-  (Gk.  8?}  is  another  case- form  of  the  same  stem).  The 
phonetic  laws  of  Latin  hardly  allow  us  to  connect  it  with  diu, 
dies,  which  come  from  the  root  dyew-,  diw-  ;  but  the  first  part  of 
du-dum,  often  referred  to  diu  and  dies,  may  come  from  a  stem 
*du-,  a  byform  of  *do-,  whence  Gk.  h-qv  for  *bFdv,  O.  SI.  dave, 
*  olim  *  (/.  F.  ii.  250).  Similar  parallel  stems  were  *no-  and  *nu-  ; 
and  as  Latin  fiuni  may  stand  for  *no-m  from  the  first  or  *nu-m 
from  the  second,  so  Lat.  dum  may  stand  for  *do-m  or  *du-m. 
The  temporal  sense  is  clearly  seen  in  the  particle  -dum  in  nofi-dum, 
etiam-duniy  in/er-dum,  &c.  On  late  plebeian  inscriptions  we  find 
a  form  dftnc,  while,  e.  g.  C.  L  L.  vi.  35063  : 

ad  tu  ne  propera  simili  qui  uorte  teneris, 
dune  annos  titulo  nomina  ut  ipse  legas ; 

apparently  an  extension  of  dum  by  the  particle  -c(tf),  on  the 
type  of  nunc,  tunc  (ch.  ix.  §  10.  7).  The  connexion  of  the  two 
meanings  'while'  and  'until'  is  seen  in  archaic  Engl.,  e. g. 
MacbetA,  iii.  i.  143  while  then,  God  be  with  you. 

Donee  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  byforms 
ddnicum  and  donlque.  Donicum  is  mentioned  as  an  O.  Lat.  form 
by  Charisius  (197.  15  K.),  who  quotes  Livius  Andronicus: 

Ibi  m&nens  sed^to  d6nicum  uid^bis 

me  carp^nto  ueh^nte  mecim  domum  uenisse, 

as  well  as  Plautus  and  Cato.  It  is  naturally  resolved  into  ^do^ne 
(the  Preposition  *do,  ch.  ix.  §  27,  and  the  afiix  -ne,  §1),  and  cum 
the  temporal  Adverb,  '  to  when,'  '  till  when '  (cf .  Umbr.  ar-ni-po 
and  its  Latin  equivalent  quo-ad.  Some  explain  donee  as  a  form 
of  donicum  with  the  last  syllable  dropped,  but  the  loss  of  final 
'Um  in  Latin  is  confined  within  strict  limits  [on  n}hil{nm), 
no(e)n'{um),  see  ch.  iii.  §  52],  and  would  hardly  be  allowed  in  done- 
cum.  Donee  is  more  naturally  explained  as  the  syncopated  form 
of  doni-que  (cf.  nee  and  neque,  §  18),  and  doni-que  as  *do7ie  aug- 
mented by  the  particle  -que, '  ever '  (cf.  quando,  when,  quandoque, 
whenever ;  also  de-nique) ;  but  the  weak  point  in  this  account 
is  that  doniqne  is  not  found  till  Lucretius,  and  so  is  later  than 
do7iee.     Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is  that  donicum  was  appre- 

11  r 
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bended  as  donee  eum,  and  so  with  omission  of  cum  became  donee, 
wbile  Lucretius  coined  a  donique  on  tbe  analogy  of  nee  and  neque. 
Wbetber  Fr.  done  and  tbe  cognate  Romance  words  come  from 
donee  is  doubtful  [see  Korting,  LaL-rom,  Worterb,  s.  v. ;  donee  in 
Petronius  40  (see  Friedl.  ad  loe.)  and  55  need  not  be  translated 
' tben/] 

Ut  (see  §  9).     Ubi  (see  ch.  ix.  §  10.  1). 

§13.  (11)  Causal. — Qutun,  quoniam,  quod,  quia,   quippe. 

Quum  (see  ch.  ix.  §  10.  7). 

Qu^nlam  is  a  compound  of  quum  (quom)  and  jam,  the  j  (y) 
becoming  vocalic  by  the  law  of  Latin  phonetics  in  the  middle  of 
a  word  (so  I.-Eur.  *m6dhyos,  O.  Ind.  mddhyas,  Gk.  ^i<r{(T)os,  &c., 
became  medius  in  Latin,  ch.  iv.  §  63).  Its  oldest  sense  is  temporal 
^  when  now '  (with  Pres  Ind.,  the  Pres.  tense  being  required  by 
the  jam),  e.  g.  Plant.  Trin.  1 1  a  : 

quoniam  hinc  iturust  ipsus  in  Seleuciam, 
mihi  odnmendauit  uirgiuem  ; 

and  it  is  possible  to  trace  its  gradual  development  from  a  tem- 
poral to  a  causal  sense  in  the  course  of  Latin  Literature  (see 
Luebbert,  Gramm,  Stud.  ii.). 

Qudd.  L-Eur.  *q96d  (Lith.  kad,  ^that,^  after  verba  declarandi, 
&c.,  also  used  in  the  sense  of  'if')  is  the  Ace.  Sg.  Neut.  of  the 
Relative  0-stem,  used  like  Homeric  o  in  such  a  line  as  Od. 
i.  382: 

TrjkifUixoP  Oavfui(ov  t  $apaaX4cas  &y6p(V€. 

In  Plautus  it  is  always,  or  almost  always,  subject  or  object  of 
a  relative  sentence,  e.  g.  CajjL  586  : 

f ilium  tuum  qu6d  redimere  se  ait,  id  ne  utiquam  mihi  placet; 

from  the  second  cent.  a.d.  it  is  used  with  verba  declarandi,  &c. 
e.  g.  Apul.  MeL  x.  7  asserere  incipit  quod  se  vocasset. 

Quia  is  an  Ace.  Plur.  Neut.  of  the  Relative  I-stem  (Slov. 
ci,  '  if,'  Bulg.  61,  '  that,  because '),  and  has  the  same  double  mean- 
ing as  quod,  (1)  that,  (2)  because.  With  appended  -fiam  it  had 
interrogative  meaning  '  why  ?  *  (see  §  1  o)  like  quid  ?  quidfiam  ? 

Quipp^  (see  §  7).     (On  qiiatenvs  see  ch.  ix.  §  4.) 

§14.  (12)  Conditional — Si,  nisi,  ni.  Bin,  sive,  seu^  modo, 
dummodo.    Si,  O.  Lat.  sei,  is  a  Loc.  Sg.  of  the  Pronoun  *so-,  seen 
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in  Lat.  ip^se,  ip-m  (ch.  vii.  §  ao),  as  Lith.  jei,  *  if/  of  the  Pronoun 
seen  in  Lat.  is,  ea  (ch.  vii.  §  1 9).  Greek  c2  has  been  connected  by  some 
with  the  Latin,  by  others  with  the  Lith.  conjunction.  Sic,  so,  is 
the  same  word  with  the  enclitic  'c(e)  appended  (ch.  vii.  §  1 5).  Osc. 
svai,  Umbr.  sve  come  from  a  stem  *swo-  (whence  Goth  sva, '  so '), 
of  which  O.  Lat.  suad  '  sic,'  quoted  from  an  augural  prayer  by 
Festus  (526.  15  Th.  suad  ted  '  sic  te ')  is  an  Abl.  Sg.  Fem.,  as 
the  Umbro-Oscan  forms  are  Loc.  Sg.  Fem. ;  but  Volscian  ee 
shows  the  same  stem  as  Latin.  The  stems  *so-,  *swo-  were  no 
doubt  originally  connected  like  the  two  stems  of  the  second  Sg. 
Personal  Pronoun  *twe-  and  *te-  (ch.  vii.  §  3).  (On  sw-  see 
ch.  iv.  §  68.) 

Nhi  is  a  compound  of  the  negative  wcf  (§  1 8)  with  si,  '  not  if.' 
It  is  probably  this  word  which  is  quoted  in  the  form  nesi  (ch.  ix. 
§  51)  in  a  defective  passage  of  Festus,  who  explains  it  as  sine 
(166.  26  Th.) ;  it  is  spelt  nisei  on  the  S.  C.  Bacch.  and  the  Lex 
Repetundarum,  and  nise  (with  e  for  the  ^'-diphthong,  ch.  iv.  $  34) 
on  the  Lex  Rubria.  The  change  of  ^  to  i  in  the  first  syllable  is 
due  to  the  unaccented  use  of  the  word  (as  stne  for  se-ne,  mihi  for 
mehei)  (ch.  iii.  §  18). 

The  Umbro-Oscan  forms  have  *swai  instead  of  *sei  (Lat.  si), 
as  their  second  component,  the  Negative  being  represented  in 
Osean  by  the  Loc.  Sg.  fonn  *nei  (Osc.  nei  svae\  in  Umbrian  by 
a  form  no  (Umbr.  nosve).  In  that  very  old  Latin  inscription, 
known  as  the  Dvenos  inscription,  we  find  the  Negative  in  another 
Loc.  form  noi  (is  this  a  mere  graphic  variety  of  nei  ?),  if  noisi 
is  rightly  interpreted  '  unless.'  With  the  first  part  of  nisi  we 
may  compare  Osc.  nepon  *nisi  quum'  (Zvet.  /.  7.  7.  231.  14  izic 
comono  ni  Aipid  ne  pon^  &c.  ^  is  comitia  ne  habuerit  nisi  quum/  &c.). 

Nt,  I  -Eur.  *nei,  perhaps  *nS  with  the  deictic  particle  -i  of  Gk. 
ovToa-t,  &c.  (ch.  vii.  §  23),  had  originally  the  sense  of  ndn  or  ne,  as 
in  quid-ni,  quippi-ni  [Lith.  nei,  '  not  at  all ' ;  Osc.  svae  pis  cen^ 
stamen  nei  cehiust  ^si  quis  in  censum  non  venerit,'  nei-p  mais 
pomiis  com  preivatud  actvd  '  neve  magis  (quam)  quinquies  cum 
private  agito,'  nei  svae  ^  nisi,'  svai  nei-p  '  si  non  '  *  si  nee '],  and 
still  retains  this  sense  in  some  passages  of  O.  Lat.,  e.  g.  Cato : 
caueto  ni  quam  materiem  doles,  and  in  Virgil's  line  :  ni  teneant 
cursus.     It  came  however  to  acquire  the  sense  of  nisi  from  its 
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use  in  such  plirases  as  si  in  ius  uocat^  ni  it^  XII  Tab.^  '  if  he 
summons  him  (and)  he  does  not  go/  id  ni  fit,  pignus  date  Plaut.^ 
'  lay  me  a  wager  in  the  event  of  that  not  happening/  lit.  '  that 
does  not  happen^  lay  me  a  wager.'  (See  O.  Brugmann,  Oebraueh 
desCond.  'iVi/ 1887.) 

Sin  is  usually  said  to  represent  m-n^,  '  if  not/  with  the  same 
syncope  of  the  negative  particle  as  in  qutn,  lest  (§  16)^  or  as  of  the 
interrogative  particle  in  audin  for  aiidis^ne,  &c.  (§  10);  and  this 
explanation  exactly  suits  its  use  in  sentences  like  Cic.  Epj).  Famm. 
xii.  6.  2  qui  si  consecutus  erit,  vicimus ;  sin  — ,  quod  di  omen  aver- 
tant^  omnis  omnium  cursus  est  ad  vos.  But  this  negative  sense 
of  sifi,  ^  if  not/  is  hardly  attached  to  the  word  in  the  time  of 
Plautus.  The  Plautine  use  of  tin  has  been  explained  by  the 
O.  Lat.  habit  of  attaching  interrogative  -ne  to  the  first  word  of 
the  relative  clause,  instead  of  to  the  first  word  of  the  main  clause 
[e.g.  Ter.  Pharm,  923  quodne  ego  discripsi?  instead  of:  quod 
ego  discripsi,  illudne  rescribam  ?],  so  that,  e.  g.  Plant.  Trin.  309 
si  animus  hominem  pepulit,  actumst ...  sin  ipse  animum  pepulit, 
uiuit,  might  more  properly  be  written  :  sin  ipse  animum  pepulit? 
uiuit.  It  is  however  unnecessary  to  regard  the  n  of  tin  as  either 
the  Interrogative  or  the  Negative  Particle  -ne;  for  it  may  be 
merely  that  Demonstrative  suffix  -ne  seen  in  alioquin,  &c.  (§  16) 
[Qwm  (see  §  16)  represents  (i)  qui  with  Negative  -«tf,  (2)  qnt 
with  Interrogative  -ne^  (3)  qui  with  Demonstrative  -«^].  The 
older  spelling  sein  occurs,  for  example,  on  an  epitaph,  much 
affected  by  the  Romans^  {Not  Scav.  1887,  p.  180) : 

mortua  heic  ego  sum,  et  sum  cinis,  is  cinis  terrast ; 
sein  est  terra  dea,  ego  sum  deA,  mortua  non  sum. 

Sive  and  seu  (see  ch.  iv.  §  33). 

MMo  is  the  adverbial  Abl.  (Instr.  ?)  Sg.  of  mddu*,  measure, 
limit  (cf .  Hor.  quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus  ?),  *  only  * ; 
dum-modoy  '  while  only.'  A  common  sense  of  the  word  is  the 
temporal  sense,  'only  a  little  while  ago'  (cf.  Caper  96.  15  K. 
'  modo '  praeteriti  est  temporis,  et  ideo  dicendum  *  modo  scripsi,' 

*  This  is  a  translation  of  Epichar-  K6irpos  Iffriv. 

mus'  epigram  (ap.  Schol.  Hom.  II.  x.  €l  S4  re  yij  vtttpis  k<rr\  od  v*tcp^^ 

144)  :  dXXd  $(6s. 
tl/u  ytitpSif  ytHpds   8^   K&irpotf  7$   8'  ^ 
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'  modo  feci '  non  ^  modo  scribo/  '  modo  facio  ' ;  quamvis  quidam 
veteres  et  praesentis  putaverint)^  emphasized  in  the  Praenestine 
dialect  by  the  addition  of  tarn  (tarn  modo^  inquit  Praenestinus, 
Plant.  Trin.  609).  The  shortening  of  the  final  -o  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  preceding  short  syllable  (see  ch.  iii.  §  42  on  the 
Law  of  Breves  Breviantes),  like  daid  (originally  *dat6d)  Plant., 
h^ve,  ben^j  male,  &e. 

§  15.  (13)  Concessive.—  Etsi,  quamquam,  quamvis,    lioet. 

The  formation  of  all  these  words  is  evident:  eU^iy  ^even  if/ 
quam-quam  (reduplicated),  quam-VM,  ^  how  you  wish  *  (like  quan^ 
tum-visy '  however  much  you  wish'  or  qnam-ltbet, '  how  you  please '), 
l^cefy '  it  is  allowed/  '  granted.' 

§16.  (14)  Final. — Ut,  quo,  quominus,  quin,  ne,  neve, 
nen,  nediun.     Ut  (see  §  11). 

Quo  is  the  Abl.  (Instr.  ?)  Sg.  Neut.  of  the  Relative,  used  with 
Comparatives,  quofacilius  like  eo/acilins,  Qudmhius  adds  to  quo 
the  Comparative  minus ^  'less,'  used  in  a  negative  sense  (cf. 
minime,  '  by  no  means  * ;  pdrum  HcienSy '  ignorant '). 

Quin  is  composed  of  qui,  how  (Abl.  ?  Loc.  ?  Instr.  ?),  and  the 
negative  particle  «^  (§  18),  and  is  found  with  -tie  (or  perhaps  ne, 
*  lest ')  in  unsyncopated  form  in  Ter.  Andr.  334 :  efficite  qui 
detur  tibi ;  J^go  id  agam  mihi  qui  ne  detur,  and  in  a  fragment 
from  some  comedy  {Com.  inc.  47  R.) : 

haud  facile  est  def^nsu  qui  ne  o6mburantur  pr6xumae. 

In  some  instances  it  represents  qui  (Nom.  Sg.  Masc.)  with  ^ne, 
e.  g.  nemo  fuit  quin  sciret  (qui  nesciret) ;  and  a  construction  like 
nulla  mulier  fuit  quin  sciret,  nil  tarn  difficile  est  quin  exquiri 
possit,  is  best  explained  as  a  universalizing  of  qui  Masc.,  as  of 
potis  Masc.  in  j)olis  est  (ch.  ix.  §  2),  though  some  regard  the  qui  of 
this  usage  as  the  Adv.,  and  compare  it  to  that  Mod.  6k.  use  of 
•nov  TOP  for  ov  mentioned  in  ch.  vii.  §  23  (/.  F.  iv.  226). 

It  is  used  also  in  other  ways  than  as  a  Final  Conjunction 
(the  manifold  uses  of  quin  were  a  favourite  theme  of  Latin 
grammarians;  see  Gell.  xvii.  13).  Quin  in  affirmations,  e.g. 
hercle  quin  recte  dicis,  Plant.,  may  be  merely  the  Adverb  qui  of 
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hercle  qui,  &c.  with  the  Demonstrative  suffix  -ne  (so  aiqnin  and 
atquij  alioquin  and  alioqui,  ceteroqnin  and  ceteroqui ;  see  on  these 
forms  Georges,  Lex,  TVmff.  s.  vv.)  ;  qnin  in  commands,  originally 
with  Ind.  (and  so  usually  in  Plautus),  e.  g.  quin  dicis  ?,  then  by 
'  constructio  ad  sen  sum '  with  Imper.  (so  usually  in  Ter.),  e.  g.  quin 
die,  is  the  Adverb  qui  with  the  Interrogative  particle  -«^,  '  how 
not  ? '  *  why  not  ? ' ;  quin  in  a  sentence  like  Plant.  2W«.  360 :  quin 
comedit  quod  fuit,  quod  n6n  fuit  ?  (i.  e.  eumne  dicis  qui,  &c.),  is 
qui  Nom.  Sg.  with  the  same  particle  (cf.  MiL  13  quemne  ego 
seruaui  ?  '  you  mean  the  man  whose  life  I  saved  ?  *  (see  above, 
§  14  on  sin). 

Ne  is  I.-Eur.  *ne,  *  not '  ( O.  Ind.  na,  O.  Ir.  ni),  a  variety  of 
I  -Eur.  *n6,  '  not '  (Lat.  nS-,  §  18).  In  O.  Lat.  nl  (I.-Eur.  *nei, 
Osc.  net)  was  used  in  the  sense  of  ne  (§  ]  4).  In  Umbro-Oscan 
i  corresponds  to  I.-Eur.  e  (Lat.  d),  so  that  Osc.  ni  in  ni  Ai[Ad  •  ne 
habuerit,'  ni  fnid  '  ne  f uerit,'  Marruc.  ni  in  nUa\g]a  '  ne  tangat ' 
exactly  correspond  to  Lat.  ne. 

NevS  adds  to  ne  the  enclitic  -r^,  or,  which  in  neu  is  reduced  by 
syncope  (cf.  9ive  and  seu^  §  14). 

For  nedum  (especially  used  by  Livy,  also  by  Cicero,  but  rarely 
by  the  other  authors)  ne  alone  is  occasionally  found  {Journ.  Phil, 
XX.  177).  iVn  early  instance  of  the  word,  which  is  not  employed 
by  Plautus,  is  Ter.  Heaut.  454  : 

satrapa  sf  siet 
amdtor,  numquam  sufferre  eiua  sumptus  queat ; 
nedum  tu  possia, 

lit.  'ne(dum)  tu  te  posse  credas  dico  satrapam  non  posse,'  'satrapa 
non  potest,  nondum  tu  potes,^  with  which  we  may  compare  Plaut. 
Amph,  330 : 

uiz  incedo  ininis,  ne  ire  p6s8e  cum  onere  ezistumes. 

Nedum  is  related  to  ne^  as  vixdum  to  vix,  nondum  to  non ;  cf.  Liv. 
xxiv.  4.  I  puerum  vixdum  libertatem,  nedum  dominationem  modice 
laturum.  On  the  construction  and  use  of  the  word,  see  Harv. 
Stud.  ii.  pp.  103  sqq. 

§  17  (15)  Asseverative  Fartioles. — Ne  (nae)y  -ne.  Ne  is  the 
spelling  indicated  by  the  references  to  the  word  in  the  Roman 
grammarians,  for  they  speak  of  it  as  the  same  in  form  with  pro- 
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hibitive  ?ie  (Charis.  189.  z  K. ;  Diom.  394.  21  K.),  and  is  also 
the  spelling  of  the  best  MSS.  (Georges,  Lex,  Wortf.  s.v.),  though 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  have  been  in  Latin  two 
separate  affirmative  particles  ne  and  iuie^  as  there  were  in  Greek 
vq  and  vai  (of.  6^  and  hai),  representing  an  original  *ne  and  *nai, 
a  Loc.  Sg.  Form  (of.  Osc.  svai,  *if,'  §  14).  The  form  *ne  cor- 
responds to  *n6  of  the  affirmative  suffix  -ni  found  in  the 
Dramatists  with  Personal  and  Demonstrative  Pronouns;  cf. 
O.  Scand.  )>er-na  *  tibimet '  (e.  g.  Plant.  Mil.  565  : 

egone  si  post  hunc  diem 
muttiuero,  etiam  qu6d  egomet  certd  sciam, 
dato  dzcruciandum  m4  ; 

for  other  examples,  %^AmerJounu  PhiL  ii.  51),  as  *wS  to  *we,  *or/ 
♦dS  to  *de,  &c.  (§  1). 

§  18.  (16)  19'eglitiyes. — In-y  ne-y  neo,  non,  hand,  ve-.  NS- 
(I.-Eur.  *ne,  O.  Ind,  nd,  &c.)  is  prefixed,  not  only  to  Verbs,  e.  g. 
ne-scio,  O.  Lat.  ne-vis,  Tie-parcunt,  &c.  (cf .  O.  Engl,  nille,  nolde ; 
O.  SI.  nesmi,  &c.),  but  also  to  other  parts  of  speech,  e.  g.  ne-fas, 
n^eyuliqaam,  neuter  {ne-^  I.-Eur.  *ne,  O.  Ind.  na,  &c.,  appears  in 
7iequlquam,  &c.) ;  in^  (I.-Eur.  *n,  O.  Ind.  an-,  a-,  Gk.  Ai;-,  a-,  &c.) 
and  ve-  (I.-Eur.  *we,  O.  Ind.  va-;  cf.  O.  SI.  u-bogtt,  'poor'), 
a  curtailment  of  I.-Eur.  *awe-,  O.  Ind.  ava-,  ch.  ix,  §  1 2)  only  to 
Adjectives,  &c.  (but  see  Langen,  Beitr,  p.  181  on  imprdbare, 
ijifUeri^  igjioscere^  &c.).  I.-Eur,  *u-  (Lat.  in-^  older  e»-,  ch.  iv.  §  8 1 ), 
the  weak  or  unaccented  grade  of  I.-Eur.  *nS  (ch.  iv.  §  51),  is  re- 
presented in  Umbro-Oscan  by  an-,  e.  g.  Umbr.  antakres  *  integris,* 
Osc.  amprufid  *  improbe.' 

Non  is  generally  supposed  to  represent  *no€n(um),  the  *  doublet ' 
of  noefium  (usually  explained  as  *ni-oifiom,  *  not  one ')  before  an 
initial  vowel,  as  nihil,  nil  was  the  similar  doublet  of  nihilum 
(ch.  iii.  §  5a);  though  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  parallel  for  the 
change  oi  oe\o  0  (instead  of  the  usual  u)  has  led  many  to  see  in 
the  first  part  of  the  word  some  other  form  of  the  Negative  stem 
(cf.  Umbr.  no-sve  'nisi,'  §  14),  leaving  the  final  »  to  be 
explained  as  the  particle  (negative  or  demonstrative,  §  1)  *-nS 
(or  *-nu  ;  cf.  O.  Ind.  na-nu,  Hom.  ov  w,  and  see  ch.  iii.  §  37). 

Noetiu  (e.  g.  Lucr.  iii.   199  noenu  potest)  should  be  written 
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^noenuft,  and  represents  ^fie-nnus^s  noen7im,*ne'itnHm(c{,/fef».u^SLni 
demum,  ch.  ix.  §  a)  with  suppression  of  -«  in  pronunciation  (cli.  ii. 
§  126).  The  other  theory  makes  it  differ  from  noennm  in 
appending  *ntl  instead  of  num  (§  10). 

Hatid^  which  is  confined  within  narrower  limits  than  nou  in 
O.  Lat.,  being  used  especially  with  Adjectives  and  Adverbs, 
usually  immedilEktely  before  the  negated  word,  and  never  in 
questions,  has  been  referred  (along  with  Gk.  ov)  to  I.-Eur.  *awe-, 
*away'  (see  above  on  v^-),  so  that  it  would  properly  be  spelt  *a«/f. 
The  Roman  grammarians  preferred  the  spelling  hand  to  hant^ 
e.  g.  Charis.  112.  8  K.  hand  .  .  .  d  littera  terminatur.  ov  enim 
Graeca  vox  d  littera  terminari  apud  antiquos  coepit),  and  were 
probably  right  in  doing  so;  for  the  byform  hau  seems  to  be 
the  *  doublet*  (ch.  ii.  §  136)  before  an  initial  consonant  [Mar. 
Vict.  15.  25  K.  cum  (sequens)  verbum  a  consonant!  incipit, 
d  perdit,  ut  '  hau  dudum '  et  '  hau  multum^  et  '  hau  placitura 
refer '],  e.  g.  C.  /.  L,  i.  1007  heie  ^st  sepulcrum  hau  pulcnim 
pulcrai  f^minae.  (On  the  spellings  haud^  haut^  iau,  see  Georges, 
Lex,  Worff,  s.  v.)  The  initial  h-  must  have  been  used  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  to  differentiate  the  word  from  aui  (cf.  Prob. 
InsL  Art,  145.  9  K.  'aut^  si  sine  aspiratione  scribatur  et  in 
t  litteram  exeat^  erit  conjunctio ;  si  vero  '  baud '  cum  aspiratione 
scribatur  et  in  d  litteram  exeat,  erit  adverbium). 

Nee  in  O.  Lat.  has  the  sense  oiwyii^  [Festus  162.  14 Th.  quotes 
XII  Tab. :  ast  ei  custos  nee  escit^  and  Plautus  '  in  Phasmate ' 
{Most,  240)  nee  recte  si  illi  dixeris],  like  Osc.  neip  (svai  neip 
dadit  '  si  nee  dedat '),  Umbr.  neip  (sve  neip  jjortust  Usoc  pnwi 
subra  screhto  est  *  si  nee  portarit  ita  uti  supra  scriptum  est '),  The 
g  of  nSg-otium^  neg-lego  (often  spelt  neclego  in  MSS. ;  see  Georges, 
Lex,  Worff,  s.  v.),  &c.  is  variously  explained  as  a  phonetic  change 
of  the  -c  (*^«S)  of  nee  (see  ch.  ii.  §  73),  or  as  the  particle  *gS  (Gk. 
ye)  of  *nS-g(S)  (cf.  Lith.  nfe-gi,  ne-g^),  a  different  formation 
from  *nS-q«(S), 

§  19.  II9'TEBJECTIOI9'S.  Interjections,  being  for  the  most 
part  onomatopoetic  words,  do  not  come  under  the  phonetic  laws 

^  Catullus  (Iziy.  83)  uses  the  phrase  fii.n/eia  nee  fwvera  to  express  the  Greek 
rAnpoi  dranpoi. 
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of  a  language ;  their  analysis  and  etymology  offer  little  difficulty. 
The  Latin  interjections  need  not  therefore  detain  us  long.  Ok  / 
ah  !  st  !  are  more  or  less  the  same  sounds  that  we  ourselves  use 
to  express  astonishment  and  surprise,  and  to  enforce  silence ;  and 
they  require  no  discussion.  Many  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
especially  the  exclamations  used  at  musical  or  other  entertain- 
•  ments,  e.  g.  euge  [in  the  Dramatists  euge  {eugae)  with  a  lengthen- 
ing of  the  final  syllable^  like  our  '  bravo/  *  hallo '],  9dpkd9,jj€tli7i,  as 
ours  come  from  the  Italian  or  French,  e.g.  bravo,  da  capo,  encore. 
But  some  are  peculiarly  Latin  and  offer  points  of  interest.  Hfn 
(not  to  be  confused  with  ieniy  an  Interjection  of  terror,  grief, 
&c.),  which  is  used  by  the  Republican  Comedians,  where  en  (Gk. 
ijv)  is  used  by  the  classical  writers  (in  the  Comedians  eti  is  used 
only  in  rhetorical  questions,  e.  g.  efiunquam  /,  Plant.  Men.  142, 
925),  seems  to  be  the  Imperative  of  ?mo,  lit.  'take/  a  sense 
which  suits  well  in  phrases  like  em  tibiy  'take  that ! '  ' there ^s 
for  you  I '  (in  giving  a  blow),  e.  g.  Plant.  Asin.  431  em  ergo 
hoc  tibi.  Others  make  it  Adverbial  Ace.  of  is,  O.  Lat.  em, 
'  tum  *  (Paul.  Fest.  53.  37  Th.),  which  is  also,  perhaps  properly, 
spelt  im  (ch.  vii.  §  19).  Joined  with  ille  (in  the  Ace.  Case)  it 
produces  ellum  [ello  (with  open  e)  is  still  heard  in  the  Abruzzi], 
ello9^  &c.  So  ecce  (O.  SI.  ese  and  se)  from  the  Pronominal  stem 
*eke-  (*eko-)(ch.vii.§  15)  either  with  appended  -^e  ,•  [cf.  Osc.  eko-, 
*  this,'  usually  with  appended  -k  (Lat.  -ce),  ekak  'hac,*  ekkum 
'item'],  or  else  with  doubling  of  consonant  (as  in  att-al)  produces 
ecciUumy  eccillos^  &c.,  whence  the  Romance  forms,  Fr.  celui,  Ital. 
quelle,  &c.  (see  ch.  vii.  §  j  5).  Eccum  has  been  explained  as  ecce 
*i?im  (the  enclitic  -ce  not  being  appended  to  the  Pronoun  because 
it  exists  already  in  the  Interjection,  just  as  ^ecceillmic,  Sec.  is 
never  found) ;  and  this  analysis  is  preferred  to  ecce  eum,  because 
the  word  is  used  by  the  Dramatists  only  when  the  person  referred 
to  is  present  on  the  stage,  whereas  ?>  is  the  Pronoun  used  of 
persons  who  have  been  recently  mentioned.  Still  *ecce  eiim  might 
be  explained  as  a  parenthesis,  e.  g.  Amphitruo  eccum  exit  foras^ 
'  A.  — see  him —  has  come  out.*  Eccum  is  the  original  of  the  Italian 


'  Heidj  the   usual  scansion,  as  in  heia,  viri,  nostrum  reboans  echo 

this  refrain  of  a  Late  Lat.  boating-  sonet  heia  ! , 

song  {Poet.  Lot.  Min.  iii.  p.  167  B.) :  appears  as  heid  in  Plaut.  Merc.  996. 
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interjection  ecco,  and  in  Plautus  often  comes  very  near  ecce,  e.  g. 
Mil.  25  ubi  tu  es  ?  Eccum,  Poen,  279  assum  apud  te  eccum. 

Pro  (not  proh,  see  Neue,  ii^.  p.  985)  seems  to  be  merely  the 
Preposition  (Adverb)  pro,  forth,  lit.  '  away  with  it ! ' 

Va€y  I.-Eur.  *wai  (Goth,  vai,  Lett,  wai),  borrowed  in  late 
Greek,  oiai,  is  the  same  word  as  our  Noun  '  woe.' 

Age  is,  like  em,  an  Imperative  used  interjectionally,  in  Plautus  • 
and  Terence  often  with  the  enclitic  dum  appended,  agedum  (like 
Gk.  &y^  hriy  §  J).  The  interjectional  use  of  Imperatives  is 
a  feature  of  all  languages;  our  Mo'  is  the  Imperative  of  'to 
look,'  and  we  have  in  modern  Italian  vie  (for  veni),  tie  or  te  (for 
t€ne)y  g^ar  (for  gtiarda). 

The  names  of  deities  occur  in  iercle,  me-Aercules  (*<?.  juvet,  Paul. 
Fest.  90.  1 1  Th.),  me'/iercie,  me^castor^  me^dius  fidius  ('  the  god  of 
good  faith,'  with  diu9  for  deus  because  the  first  syllable  is 
unaccented  ?),  pol  (a  curtailment  of  Pollux),  ecastor  (better 
eccastoTy  for  the  first  syllable  is  long,  but  not  long  by  nature, 
since  it  is  shortened  by  the  Law  of  Breves  Breviantes  in  the 
Dramatists;  see  ch.  iii.  §  34).  The  last  might  represent  et  Castor, 
but  edepol  can  hardly  represent  et  deus  Pollux,  although  the 
irregular  forms  assumed  by  many  of  the  English  interjections, 
^  zounds,'  '  sblood,'  '  marry '  (for  *  Mary  '),  show  us  the  difficulty 
of  tracing  curtailed  phrases  of  the  kind  back  to  their  origin  by 
the  ordinary  methods.  Eccere  is  either  an  invocation  of  Ceres 
or  ecce  re,  *  lo  indeed.' 
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(The  numbers  refer  to  the  pageH  ;  t  and  j,  u  and  v  are  treated  ah  identical. ) 


A,  pronunciation,  13  sqq. ;  phonetic 
changes,  219  sqq.  ;  in  weak  grade 
of  0-root,  258  sq. ;  of  fi-root,  958  sq. ; 
of  £-root,  a6i ;  varying  with  6^  959; 
with  ft,  959  sq.  ;  ikt.  d  for  I. -Eur. 
a  (e),  991  sqq.  ;  ford,  999  ;  for auin 
AgustuSj  &c.y  38,  41  sq.  ;  in  Idj  rd, 
mdj  iui,  999  ;  for  6,  934  sq.  ;  Lat.  a 
for  a  lengthened,  290 ;  for  o,  990  ; 
in  la,  rd,  nuj  919  gq.  ;  not  weak- 
ened to  fy  199  ;  CM  written  for  a, 
la 

'd,  shortening  of,  910  sq.  ;  in  Nom. 
Sg.,  910    sq.,  373 ;  of  qua.  Adv., 

_  &c.,  551. 

A- Subjunctive,  519  sqq. 

rt,  ab,  abSf  Prep.,  575  sqq. ;  db-  con- 
fused with  06-,  574. 

abarUe,  573,  595, 

abSst,  the  scansion,  914  sq. 

dbiciOj  45. 

abiignuSf  pronunc.  of,  138. 

Ablative  (see  Declension),  Adv.  use 
of  (see  Cases). 

Ablaut  (see  Gradation). 

abnuo  and  dbnueOf  476. 

abolevi  and  aboluiy  500. 

abscisio  Bind  abscissiOf  119. 

abscondi  and  abscondidif  50s. 

absidc^  ^g, 

absinthium,  79. 

absque,  576. 

ahstitiei  {f),  501. 


Abatufting,  367. 

ahstulaSf  464. 

abusque,  595. 

abpasus,  the  scansion,  156. 

ac  (seq  atque). 

Acca  LarerUia,  1 18  n. 

acddo,  194. 

Aooentuation,  148  sqq.  ;  studied  at 
Rome,  151  sq.  ;  Early  Law,  157 
sqq. ;  I.-Eur.,  157  sqq.,  165  sqq.  ; 
of  fdcUws,  &c.,  158 ;  of  Sentence, 
165  sqq.  ;  Secondary,  158  sqq., 
161 ;  Paenultima  Law,  160  sqq.  ; 
of  Word-Groups,  161  sqq.,  169  sq.  ; 
of  'OS,  163  ;  of  adduc,  &c.,  audit,  kc, 

163  ;  of  Hide,  &c.,  163  ;  of  tanton,  &c., 
163 ;  with  -qu^e),  &c,  163;  of  Gen., 
Voc.  Sg.  of  lO-stems,  163  sq. ;  of 
Inteij.,  164  ;  Vulg.  Lat,  164  sq.; 
of  -Urem,  -idlum,  164  ;  with  Mute 
and  Liquid,   164  ;   of   Comp.  Vb., 

164  ;  of  Numeral,  165  ;  and  Ictus 
in  Plant.,  166  sqq.  ;  of  sum,  167  ; 
of  Pron.,  167  sq.  ;  of  Prep.,  167 
sqq.  ;  of  Adv.,  168  sq. ;  of  Conj., 
169  ;  of  Auxiliary,  169. 

acceniua,  meaning  of,  159,  T54. 
occepstt^?),  508. 
acceptor  for  accipiter,  115. 
accerso,  487. 
Acchenins,  Plant,  58. 
AcchiOes,  Plaut,  58. 
accipiter,  959. 


^  If  a  word  is  not  found  in  this  Index,  the  ending  or  suffix  of  the  word 
should  be  looked  for.  Thus  the  reference  for  furibundua,  Jremebundw,,  &c.,  will 
be  found  under  -bundus,  the  reference  for  ccmmenticius,  kc,  under  -ticiua. 
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Acoiiu,  doubling  of  vow.,  8  sqq.  ;  ffy 
for  ngt  lo  sq. ;  ei  for  i,  9  sq. 

accliniSf  275. 

accubuo,  323. 

accuratwiy  541  n. 

Aoousative  (see  Declension),  Adv. 
use  of  (see  Gases). 

dcery  a6o,  F.  371 ;  -riSy  M.,  371. 

acerbuSf  1.80. 

acerfos  for  acritaSj  365. 

oc«<um,  335. 

-<Sc««  (see  Suffix  -KO-). 

AckicU  196. 

acieSf  acisculuSy  347. 

CKredula^  353. 

acn4/bZiU5,  spelling,  364. 

dch'to,  pronunc.  of,  134  ;  of  actum,  139. 

Aotive,  endings  (see  Verb). 

actus.  Noun,  344. 

actutufitf  565. 

acuo,  260 

acupediunij  259. 

-octM  (see  Suffix  -KO-). 

Aouts  Acoent,  153  sqq. 

ady  Prep.,  576 ;  spelling  of,  76  sq. ; 
ar,  288,  99. 

adagiOf  291. 

adduesj  515;  -t7,  515.    (See  arduuiiur,) 

adeOf  Adv.,  568  ;  accent,  of,  166. 

ad^Sf  alipes,  287. 

adessinti^),  466. 

adgredlmurj  the  scansion,  475. 

adgret%i8y  285. 

Adjectives,  dist.  of  Gender  (see 
Gender) ;  Decl.  of  (see  Declension)  ; 
Compar.  of  (see  Comparison) ;  form 
of  (see  Suffixes) ;  Numeral  (see 
Numerals)  ;  Pronom.  (see  Pro- 
nouns) ;  used  as  Part.,  540,  543  ; 
from  Part,  540  sqq. 

adjuro  (-ju«-),  Put.  Pft.,  507. 

adniiUy  Perf.,  508. 

adolescOy  481. 

adorituvy  the  scansion,  475. 

adpetissiSy  462. 

adquOy  568. 

adsum,  pronounced  om-,  313. 

advenatj  464. 

adverUiciuSj  337. 

Adverbs,    548    sqq. ;    Nom.    forms, 

553  aqq- ;  ^  -^>  553  sqq. ;  Gten. 
forms,  555  ;  Ace.  forms,  555  sqq.  j 
Compar.  of.  557  sq. ;  AbL,  Inatr., 


Loc.  forms,  559  sqq.  ;  in  -<ms,  561  ; 

in   -«m.  548 ;    in  -e,    548 ;    word- 

groups,  562  sqq. ;    -nieniej  55a ;  of 

doubtful  origin.  565   sqq  ;    Num. 

(see  Numerals) ;  Pronom.,  567  sqq. ; 

Compound,  360  sq. 
adt^sua  (-wi),  Prep.,  595. 
adulescensy  spelling  of,  197. 
adtmcuSy  259. 
adusquc,  595. 
ae,  pronunc.  of,  37  sqq. ;  and  6,  42, 

242  ;  for  auy  42 ;  for  Gk.  ij,  42  sq. ; 

for  a,  242  (see  also  AI  ;>. 
Aecetiaiy  188. 
aedes,  241,  346. 

aedSiSy  340 ;  aidHes,  Nom.  Sg.  376. 
aeditumua  {-tu.us)y  405. 
OtegrotuSy  484. 
-<wi-  for  -at-,  242. 
aeniiduSj  258. 
Ameay  Nom.,  373. 
aequanimus  (-tto«),  123,  364. 
oegutpev'o,  192. 
a^vusy  pronunc.  of,  42. 
-aea  in  Gen.  Sg.,  381  sq. 
068,  157. 

AescuUxpiuSy  242  ;  spelling,  198. 
aetaSy  173. 

amum,  241,  251,  348. 
afy  Prep.,  576  sq. 
affatiniy  563. 
<Hfluo  and  qffluo,  576. 
agey  600,  618. 
ager,  221. 
agUiSy  332. 

Agma,  10  sq.,  60,  65. 
agmefty  292. 
agnotneti,  294. 
agnusy  235  ;  F.,  370. 
ago,  221  ;  egiy  497 ;  aehimj  pronunc., 

139 ;  age,  600,  618  ;  axim,  465  aq. 
agoed  (?),  the  scansion,  373  n. 
o^eoto,  317. 
Agrigentuniy  197. 

«f^»*»«i  334- 

Agustus  for  ^ti^-,  38,  41  sq. 

Ahala  and  ^2a,  54. 

.^Aeno6ar2ms,  364. 

ahmus,  265 ;  spelling  of,  55,  57, 

AI,  phon.  changes  of,  241  sq.  ;  AI. 

251  sq.  ;  at  on  inscrr.,  242. 

-at  of  Gen.  Sg.,  381  sq.  ;  Dat,  386. 

ato,  546,  265  ;  pronunc,  53  ;  spelling 
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aiio,  8 ;  ai,  aie,  Imper.,  546  ;  aibam, 
aiebam,  491  ;  pronunc.  of  at-,  43. 

-aU  from  I. -Eur.  1,  279^ 

alOj  993< 

alacerj  pronunc.  of,  18  ;  -riSj  M.,  371  ; 
-ecery  i8,  198. 

albeus  for  o/r-,  51. 

alldco.  488. 

(UhogaleruSy  361,  364. 

Albsi  for  Albensij  177. 

albuSf  223. 

aUbris,  334. 

j4Z«ria,  197. 

aJeSy  351. 

Alexander  J  -ter^  Alixentronij  Ace.,  73. 

^{/7t4«,  dial,  for  Alb-^  80. 

oZm,  Adv.,  569. 

aUaSy  Adv.,  557. 

oZt&i  and  aliubij  567. 

oZico  (AoZ-),  56. 

aiicunde,  570. 

o/tenus,  449b 

alio,  Adv.,  568. 

oiiogMi  (-n),  568,  614. 

alioraum,  549. 

aZiguanuftti,  571. 

aliquandoy  571. 

oit^tian/isper,  562. 

aliquiSj  447. 

oZifuo,  Adv.,  568. 

-dlis  (see  SuiBz  -LI-). 

a^t'e*',  554  '.  cf.  553. 

a/t<ti«  and  altusy  335. 

ahum,  an-,  115  ;  -euniy  22.    (See  alum). 

aliunde,  570. 

aZtt«,  449  ;  -is,  375. 

aliuta,  571. 

affert,  505. 

ainua,  309. 

fiib,  223. 

Alphabet,  1 8qq.,5;Gk.1etter8,4, 1 1  sq.; 

Claudius'  reforms  (see  Claudius). 
alter,  449,  452  ;  -tus,  Gen.,  45a 
alteras,  Adv.,  557. 
^aitemas  (?),  Nom.  PI.,  398. 
aUemis,  Adv.,  551. 
aJteruter,  450  ;  -rfra,  450. 
oiuctnor,  488 ;  spelling  of,  117. 
<Uum,  333,     (See  {iUum.) 
alumnus,  327. 

-am  of  guam,  torn,  &c.,  549. 
am-,  Prep.,  578. 
aman4«,  259. 


amasiua,  305. 
ambages,  345  sq.,  221. 
amdegma  (-t'pna),  229. 
amhi'.  Prep.,  577. 
ambio,  505  ;  -issit,  466. 
am5o,  451. 
anibulo,  547. 
amende  {-ando),  200. 
amicio,  505,  578. 
am/ciM,  337. 
amiito  (amm-),  109,  114. 

ammenftim,  spelling  of,  114. 
amnego  for  aim-,  80. 
amnts,  982. 
amnuo  for  abn-,  80. 
amo,  274  ;  -enio,  3  PI.,  519. 
amoentu,  246. 
ampemltces,  578. 
amp2an(,  483. 
amplecior  578 ;  -ocf-,  467. 
amplio,  485. 
amsegetes,  578. 
amtormtnt,  578. 
amuroa,  33,  75. 
amus^im,  563. 
amygdala,  -iddula,  198. 
an,  Conj.,  606. 
an-.  Prep.,  57a 

Anaptyzis  (see  Parasitic  Vowel). 
anas,  274. 

anoaesus  (-Isus),  198. 
anceps,  older,  -cipes,  178. 
ana7ia,  287. 
andabris,  334 
ancora,  155,  190 ;  -cA-,  59. 
ancu/u«,  a  servant,  178  ;  -ci/to,  333. 
ancunulentae,  196. 
ancu«,  259. 
angina,  326. 

an^,  271:  -i«<M«,  223,  356. 
anguila  (-Ula),  115. 
anguis,  338. 

a«Ae/o,  199,  578  ;  dlen-,  98  ;  -fl-,  112. 
animoflverio,  362. 
antmtM,  -971a,  223. 
annus,  117,  314. 
angutna,  247. 
anquiro,  578. 
afuer,  272. 
antae,  274. 
an/tf,    578 ;  ani(e)positus,   579 ;    antea, 

579.  569  ;  anfeftoc,  569  ;  antid-,  579  ; 

an^'dAoc,  579. 
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antennacy  578. 

anteSy  578. 

antesiaminoj  519.  578. 

antiaen  56a. 

nnticus,  337. 

antideo,  575,  579. 

antigeriOf  560. 

an^toj»«r,  56a 

anrtguiw,  337. 

an^t^tes,  350. 

antruoy  -<lry  389. 

an?4is,  Gen.,  384. 

'dnus  (see  Suffix  -NO-)* 

rmu3y  333. 

Aorist  (see  Tense-StemK). 

apery  aaa. 

aperio,  475. 

Apex,  over  long  vow. ,  4 , 1 39, 134, 161  sq. 

apinaey  58. 

apto,  Vb.,  480. 

apiscoTy  480. 

ap^us^rum.  96. 

Apooope,  ao3sqq. ;  accent  in,  153, 161. 

appeUo^  47a ;  -aminoy  519 

Appenninus  [Ape-)y  117. 

AppiuB  (see  Claudius  . 

apprimcy  565. 

apnoM,  178. 

AprUiSy  178. 

apit/^tM,  -units,  294. 

apudy  579  ;  -or,  -wr,  a88. 

o^wa,  aa3  ;  trisyll.   (?  ,    87  ;   a-,  acq-, 

87;  -ar,  Gen.,  38a. 
aquMy  the  scansion,  a  10. 
>l<7Mt7onta,  a86. 
-ar-  from  I.-Eur.  r,  379. 
ar  for  ad.  Prep.,  a88,  99. 
aray  asa,  305. 
*arafneti  for  oeramen.  aoi. 
aran^a,  ag2. 
aratruniy  330. 
arbiter y  288. 

arbor,  390  ;  -os,  356 ;  -osemy  Ace,  305. 
arboretum  {-bustum)y  306,  335. 
arbutum  {•itum)y  197. 
arceo,  223. 

orccsso,  487  ;  -ivi,  506 ;  acc€r{*o,  487. 
arcubiiy  176. 

ara«,  300  ;  decl.  of,  344  ;  F.,  344. 
ardea,  279. 
ardeoy  486. 
arduSy  184. 
arrfu!«7ur  (?\  xii  Tab.,  288,  515. 


are'(/acio)y  490  ;  ar/-,  184. 

arena  (see  harena). 

argentuniy  ag6. 

arger  for  agg-,  a88. 

Arffiletum,  accent  of,  161  sq 

argwnentumy  336. 

argutus,  484. 

aries,  a6i  ;  -jefe,  144. 

-dHs  (see  Suffix  -RI-). 

artspex,  ag, 

-uriua  (see  Suffix  -I0-)  ;    ousted    by 

-aris,  331. 
annus,  379. 
aro,  333. 
arquites,  300. 
ars,  341. 
arte)m,  173. 

Artiole,  Def.,453  ;  Indef.,  410 
Artioulation,  Basis  of,  30. 
arfio,  485. 
artu^y  343. 

Aruncus  for  Aur-j  43,  40. 
arvumy  333  ;  -uuSy  333. 
-fw  (see  Suffix  -TI-)  ;  accent  of,  163. 
-as,  Nom.  PI.,  398  ;  Gen.  Sg.,  381. 
a«T,  blood,  a6i. 
asinus,  305. 
asOm/erOj  539. 
asp-  for  a&sp-,  310. 
a^l)er,  aspr-^  185. 
aspergo  {-argo),  aoo. 
aspemor,  470,  486. 
A8pirateB,phon.  changes  of,379  sqq. ; 

Gk.  in  Lat.  orth.,  4,  11  sq.,  54,  57 

8q<l>     73»    99    ^'  *»    Tonues    ^see 

Tenui'S  Asp.). 
asportOy  210. 
ossen/ior  (-0),  531. 
Asseverative  Fartioles,  614. 
Assibilation  (see  Palatalization). 
assidue  (-0;,  550. 
Assimilation,  of  Cons.,  311  sqq.;  of 

Prep.,   31a  sq. ;    of  unacc.   vow., 

aoi ;  of  final  cons,  (see  Sandhi). 
-a.sso,  Vb. -forms  in,  463  sqq. 
ass^datim,  556. 
astj  600  sq. 

astedy  Dven.  Inscr.,  514. 
-astery  'asl^r)inus  (see  Suffix  -TERO-, 

Suffix  -D->. 
aty  Conj.,  600  ;  spelling,  76  sq. 
AteUu^  312. 
atery  81. 
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Athematio,  Conjug.  (see  Verb)  ;  Pres. 

Part.  Act  ,541. 
-atim  of  Adv.,  556. 
(tique    (oc),    598  sq.,    122 ;   spelling, 

599  ;  atqtte  atque,  599. 
aiqui  (-n),  601,  614. 
(UfituSy  485 
atrox,  359,  354- 
(xUat,  617  ;  accent  of,  164. 
attigasj  464. 
aUulaSj  464. 

'OiuSf  e.g.  dentaiuSf  P.P. P.,  483. 
A17,    phon.    changes    of,    242    sq.  ; 

pronunc,  37  sqq. ;  weak  grade  of 

OU-root,  261  ;    -atb-  for  dvSf    243  ; 

AU,  252. 
OM-,  Prep.,  576. 
auj  Interj.,  38. 
aubuhulcus,  235. 
auceps,  180. 
audader  {-iter),  554. 
audeoj    486  ;  -n,  522 ;  -sus  sunif  522  ; 

-Sim,  465 ;  aussus,  112. 
audio,  307. 
Uve  (see  ftare). 
j4remu«,  197. 
averruncassis,  462. 
averta,  197. 
^t(/!dus,  250. 
rtttfirflo,  482,  243. 

augur,  -ger,  198  ;  -ro,  Accius,  48. 
arillus,  235. 

auZa  (o2Za),  41  ;  auUa,  112. 
^u/»U5,  267. 
aureae,  a6i, 
aurichalcumj  41. 
auriga,  261. 
auris,  243. 
-4urora,  243,  356. 
aumgo  (-iflw\  37. 
aurum,  243. 

au5-  (08- ")  in  osculoTf  &c.,  41.  262. 
au«  for  avusy  52. 
auscu^to,  243  ;  aac-,  41. 
auapex,  180. 
aussuSj  112. 
aujferus,  -m,  338. 
austium,  262. 

««',  599- 
auf«n»,  601,  571. 

autor  for  -c<-,  89,  1 19. 

auiumo,  180,  235. 

art(yicu/u5,  aunc-,  49,  172  ;  atu;-,  172. 


Auxiliary  Vbs.,  511  ;  accent.,  169. 

mtxiaa,  333. 

AvyaylbhftTa,  Compd.,  360  sq. 

-dx  (see  Suffix  in  Gutt.,  -KO-. 

-aXy  e.  g.  aureax,  355. 

axim^  465  sq. 

«»«.  305t  338. 
axt'^jt  {-Host),  352. 

B,  pronunc,  78  sqq. ;  for  Gk.  tp,  11  ; 
for  r,  47,  49  sqq. ;  phon.  changes 
of,  282  ;  for  dw-,  265,  268  ;  for  bh, 
282  sq.  ;  for  dh,  289  sq.  ;  br  for  sr. 
303,  308. 

haoaj  spelling  of,  116  sq. 

Bahuvrlhi,  Compd.,  360  sq. 

halbusj  282,  358. 

baJbutio,  488. 

*haliolu8  (?),  287. 

baUaena,  48,  58  ;  spelling,  117. 

balnevm,  halin-,  173. 

-bam  of  Impft.,  489  sqq. 

barba,  283. 

barbactitm  for  verv-f  52. 

barbar{us),  374. 

barca,  184. 

basilica,  bass-,  115  ;  basis,  bass-,  115 

Basis  of  Artioulation,  30. 

batillum  (see  vat-). 

batino,  spelling  of,  113. 

beatitudo  {-tas)*  34 1< 

Belena  (?),  48. 

bellum,  0.  Lat.  duellum,  268. 

beUus,  326. 

'^^w^?  -^T  551  ;  b€n{e),  184  ;  -met«w,  Adj  , 
540 ;  -t'olens,  352  ;  and  -lus,  540  ; 
-feus  for  rew^-,  51. 

bentgnus,  pronunc.  of,  138. 

Benuentod,  184. 

*b€rbix  for  rerrea:,  52. 

bessi;  409. 

BH,  phon.  changes  of,  282  sq. 

bhft-,  *  to  speak,'  457. 

bher-,  *  to  carry,*  457. 

bheu-,  *  to  bo,  458. 

-W  of  t6»,  &c.,  551,  567. 

bi-  of  bidens,  &c.,  411. 

bibo,  Vb.,  468  ;  -»,  Perf.,   503  ;  -er(e), 

Inf.,  537. 
biccrpor,  376. 

&i^€,  196. 

.6i7ts  (see  Suffix  -DHLO-;. 

bimus,  144,  294. 
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binij  411. 

hipinnis  for  -pen',  33. 

biSj  411. 

hlcutfSmus,  the  scansioiii  156. 

blattaf  314. 

'ho  of  Fut.,  491  sqq. 

bonus,  396 ;  Compar.,  406. 

bos,  953 ;  bobusy  bu-,  950. 

-6r-  for  mr,  969  »qq. 

-bra  (see  Suffix  -DHRO-). 

braca,  spelling  of,  116. 

bracchiumy  58  ;  spelling  of,  117. 

Breathing,  Gk.  in  PanhormuSf  &c.,  57. 

Breath-Stops  (see  Tenues). 

Breves  Breviantes,  910,  196,  139  sq., 

aoi  sq. 
breviSf  937,  999 
brevitery  553. 
Briianni  {BriU-),  115. 
Broken  Beduplioation,  358. 
Bruges  for  Phryg-,  36,  58. 
'brum  (see  Suffix  -DHRO-). 
btunuLf  407. 
Bniltii  {-n-)f  99. 
-bS',  'bt',  pronunc.  of,  79. 
bucetum,  335. 
bucifuij  spelling  of,  117. 
bulba  for  vulva,  50. 
'buium  (see  Suffix  -DHLO-). 
-&t(m:?U8,  e.  g.  errabunduSf  545. 
5«rrMS  for  Ptprh-,  36,  75. 
btirrMS,  75. 

-b\is,  Dat.  PI.,  scansion  of,  404. 
bustar  (60-),  905,  950. 
bustar  (cf  &tts(um),  950. 
butinim,  the  scansion,  156. 

•&M^(-«)»  "6. 
Butrio,  33. 
{nixu«,  75. 

C,  the  letter,  9,  6  sq.,  76  ;  pronunc. 

84  sqq. ;  palatalization  of,  87   sq. ; 

for   f/M,   999  sqq.,  315 ;    d  for  W, 

983  sq. 
cadaver,  541. 
cculuceus,  988. 
car?tici<s,  337. 
cadut  for  ceddi,  509. 
Ga«ci7tt4«,  Oc-,  49  ;  Caeic-,  949. 
caecus,  949. 
caef/es,  346. 

co«f/o,  949  ;  cecldi,  496  ;  cedre,  184. 
cadebs,  48. 


caeto,  35a. 

caelum,  the  spelling  coe-,  44. 

caemenium,  985 ;  -to,  F.,  400. 

eaendeus,  975. 

ootomitos,  386 ;  kad-y  986. 

coZamtYostts,  353. 

calandae  for  ca2e-,  93. 

co^r,  303. 

caldus  for  'lid',  173. 

eaXe'(/acio),  490 ;  ca(/"-,  173.  184. 

coZioare,  95. 

calH/o,  355. 

co/ZesceruK^,  Cato,  481. 

(xdlim  (?),  58a 

*ca2mu5  for  -tarn-,  198. 

color,  N.,  356. 

calumnia,  calvor,  337. 

caZvu«,  333. 

calx,  heel,  355. 

calx,  lime,  95  ;  -2s,  107. 

Cal}/psdnem,  155. 

cam^Zttf  for  -Aus,  115. 

Camena,  308. 

camera  (mor-),  197. 

Camerina  {-mar-),  197. 

Clam»Qt<s,  308. 

cammarus  (ga-),  74. 

Oamjxins  for  'nus,  183. 

campefUer,  330. 

cancer,  96. 

canes,  Nom.  Sg.,  346  ;  -n^  PI.,  399. 

canicula,  347. 

cano,  333  ;  -nte,  Carm.  Sal.,  459  ;  Perf., 

sot,  509- 
Canopus,  75. 

canus,  307. 

capaxi  355- 
coper,  976. 

coperro,  spelling  of,  117. 

capesso,  469. 

capidum  for  -^um,  83. 

copio,  998 ;  cepi,  Perf,  509. 

capis,  bowl,  83. 

capistrum,  331. 

Capita,  349. 

CtoroZts,  -tar-,  93  ;  -rar^,  93. 

Garda  (-dea\  317. 

Cardinal  Ifumerala  (see  Numerals). 

cardua  for  -duM«,  174. 

carictum  (?)  for  -rec-,  33. 

cdrin/C?;,  515. 

carmen,  371  sqq. ;  C.  Saliare,   5,  345, 

459 »». 
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Coma,  317. 

c&roy  278,  273,  349. 

carpatinae,  75. 

carpoj  279. 

cartUagOy  279. 

Carvilios  Bnga,  letter  G,  7. 

canufy  491. 

cascus,  307. 

Caaes,  366  sqq.  ;  Strong  and  Weak, 
367 ;  sui&c  ousted  by  Prep.,  573 ; 
Adv.  use  of,  548  sqq.  j  of  Nom., 
553  sqq- ;  of  Gen.,  555  ;  of  Ace, 
555  sqq- ;  of  Abl.,  Instr.,  Loc,  559 
sqq.  (See  Declension.) 

ca88i8j  -itlOj  354  ;  casUaj  286. 

cassus,  empty,  565. 

Castorenif  155. 

coifuSj  '88-y  1 10  sq. 

Oato  (Elder),  -ae  for  ^amj  61,  493  n, 

catuUOf  484. 

catuSf  258,  541. 

cavaeditifttj  362. 

caucuiu3  for  -coZc-,  96. 

cawkiy  41. 

caveoj  235  ;  care,  accent,  169  ;  pronunc, 
49  ;  caw,  499. 

Cauneos  {cave  tie  eas)^  169. 

Cauru«,  258. 

causa,  -ss-y  1 10  sq. 

CauaatiTe  Vbs.,  477,  481  sq. 

causis  {cave  sia),  49. 

cavua  {cov-)y  234  sq. 

-ce.  Particle,  432  sq. 

c^do^  432,  518  ;  cette,  284. 

cedo,  Perf.  ceasi,  pronunc,  11 1. 

cedre  for  caedercy  1B4. 

cedruSy  289. 

celery  351 ;  -fi'&id'fnud,  407, 

'CellOy  486. 

cefe,  488  n.,  227. 

cc/oc,  354. 

ce/«u«,  299. 

cenay  277  ;    -a/t«,   P.  P.  P.,    520,  542  ; 

-0C-,  44,  277. 
-cendiy  Perf.,  501. 
censeoy  273  ;  -€n/o.  Pass.,  519. 
centum,  418  sq. ;  -pleXy  418  sq.  ;  -iussi-y 

409 ;  -centum  for  -ti,  418  sq. ;  -tett- 

9nii«, -fen«u-,  418  sq. 
cerehrumy  296  ;  -her,  370. 
cerestum,  cherry,  18. 
cernoy  472  ;  erect,  500. 
c^to  (-«),  550. 


coTix  (Sg.,  Plur.),  355. 

Cerusy  329. 

cesones  for  caes-,  43. 

cetero-,   244 ;    -rum,  Conj.,  60a ;    -ra. 

Adv.,  602  ;  -t'ojut  (-n),  568,  614. 
ce^e,  284. 
-cetumy  335. 
ceu,  607. 

-c/i-  (Gk.  x),  'cch-,  Plant,  58. 
Change  of  unaooented  vowel  (see 

Weakening). 
ChersonensuSy  the  spelling,  136  n. 
Chi  (see  Ai^irates). 
Chiua  (Adj.),  scansion  of,  132. 
-d'  and  -«-,  82  sqq.  * 

cibusy  decl.  of,  344. 
cidjiddoy  333. 
ciconicLy  Praen.  ooneoy  23. 
cicuTy  quant,  of  t,  485. 
*dcu8  for  -ICC-,  116. 
c/eo  (cio),  481  ;  cih«,  335,  541. 
cincinnusy  315. 
ctnefu^iM,  335. 
cingo,  -nxiy  -nctusy  pronunc,  140. 

««w,  357. 

'Cinor  (•ctntum),  488. 

circesy  352. 

ctrco-,  -urn,  Prep.,  579 ;  -d,  579 ;  -iter,  580. 

Oiroumflex  Accent,  153  sqq.,  161. 

OS  (ciYra),  580,  432  ;  4er,  432. 

cijfeflo,  333. 

citera  for  -^Aar-,  190. 

citrus,  289. 

«'•«,  541  ;  «-,  335  ;  -«,  Adv.,  551. 

civicusy  337. 

-d-  for  -tf-,  81. 

clades,  219. 

cia»i  (c/aticuZtim),  580 ;  olamole,  580. 

ciamo,  279. 

c2aiu/e5^mu^  580. 

dangoy  471. 

ctarare  (-ere),  484. 

Claudios  (App.),  reforms  alph.,  6, 
105  ;  ',Emp.),  reforms  alph.,  3  tqq., 
36,  47  sq.,  79  (see  also  Cto-). 

cktudoy  180,  252 ;  dU'y  40,  196. 

daviSy  347. 

davtM,  298. 

c?epo,  298  ;  -i»iy  505. 

c^iena  (clu-),  29. 

dtpetM  (c/u-),  29. 

divus,  275,  323. 

c/ooca  (du-),  37. 
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Godiua.  41 ;  da-,  49. 

Clodiu$,  250 ;  C7ouZ[t],  946. 

Close  87U.,  quant,  of  vowel,  133  sqq. 

dueo  {'W>\  473,  995. 

'Clutn  {-cvlumj  q.  v.)  (see  Suffix  -L0-). 

dunitf  950. 

Clut^mestra,  the  scansioiif  902. 

CO-  for  quo't  300. 

'CO  of  o^'co,  &c.,  479. 

coa  (from  coeo),  318. 

coalesco,  481. 

cocuZum,  300. 

coettim  for  cael-f  44. 

co«mp<tonaZt«  senex,  143. 

coena  for  ce-,  44,  977. 

coqno,  545  ;  -1)1,  509  ;  scansion  of,  143  ; 

-ptua  sumj  599. 
coeroy  cot-,  for  curoj  948. 
co«h««,  149,  39. 
cogitOj  143. 

co^nahis,  spelling  of,  114. 
cognomen^  994. 

cognoscOj  con-f  994  ;  Perf.,  509. 
cogOf  143. 

cohibeo,  scansion  of,  143. 
cohorsy  183. 
co(;i)um,  935. 
cqficioy  pronunc.  of,  53. 
coinquoy  311. 

colina  (?),  the  spelling,  936. 
ColleotiTe,   Compd.,   360  sq.,    365 ; 

Noun,  399. 
coUegttf  318  ;  -giua  for  -m,  370. 
coUiSy  971. 

coIZum,  gender  of,  369. 
coUum  for  -{•,  119. 
coloy  997 ;  spelling  of,  300. 
coloher  for  -iu6-,  37. 
coloephia  for  -Zy-,  36. 
cotonitty  391. 
coZumen  (cuiw-),  185. 
co/umtia,  pronunc,  69 ;  -/om-,  37,  69 ; 

C.  Bostrata,  7  ;  -melkty  69. 
coZumuj,  97. 
colus,  30a 
com-  (cuwi)  (co-?),  Prep.,  580;  bef.  v-, 

/-,  50  8<5l-»  66,  99  sqq. ;  bef.  n-,  gfn-, 

114  ;  bef.  «-,  /-,  136  sqq.  ;  quomy  581  ; 

cum  bef.  n-,  191 ;  c.  eo  c.  quiquiy  448. 
com5reh4m,  997. 
cotn6uro,  578,  144. 
comeSy  350. 
comts,  307. 


commendo  {-nian')y  900. 

commentus,  335. 

commtnu«,  554  ;  -m-,  115. 

commtrctum,  the  spelling,  999. 

communiSy  947. 

como,  -mpm,  505. 

compageSy  346. 

Compariflon,  of  Adj.,  404  sqq.  ; 
Compar.,  404,  406 ;  Superl.,  405, 
407  ;  irreg.,  407  sq. ;  of  Adv.,  550. 

comp^lare,  479. 

Compensation,  length  by,  314. 

comperendinarey  486. 

compesco,  199. 

compitumy  194. 

complere,  in  Romance,  489. 

Compounds  (Noun  and  Adj.),  358 
sqq. ;  accent  of,  161  sqq. ;  A-stems, 
363  sq. ;  O-stems,  364 ;  I-stems^ 
364 ;  U-stems,  364 ;  N-stems,  364  ; 
R-stems,  365 ;  Dent.,  Gutt.  Stems, 
365 ;  S-stems,  365 ;  in  Pacuv.,  360  ; 
in  Lucr.,  360;  in  Plant,  369; 
(Verbs),  369  sq. ;  accent  of,  164  ; 
influence  on  Simple  Yb.,  468 ; 
(Adv.)  (see  Adverbs) ;  (Prep.)  (seo 
Prepositions). 

coficapity  xii  Tab.,  379 

concinOy  -ui,  509. 

conditio,  341  ;  -cio,  88. 

coneay  Praen.,  99. 

conesto  for  cohon-y  143. 

confestim,  556. 

confeta  (sus\  318. 

confxiiOy  309. 

conger  {go-)y  74;  ^-,33- 

congiiLSy  980. 

C(mgruen8  (-mus),  540. 

cont7or,  spelling  of,  114. 

c(m\veo^  309  ;  -nixi,  499. 

Conjugations  (see  Verb^. 

Conjunctions,  596  sqq. ;  accent,  169  ; 
variety  of  meaning,  596 ;  of  stem, 
596 ;  of  vow.-quant.,  596  ;  Con- 
junctive, 598  sq.  ;  Disjunctive,  599 
sq. :  Adversative,  600  sqq.  ;  Limi- 
tative, 609  sq. ;  Explanatory,  603 
sq. ;  Conclusive,  604  sq  ;  Optative. 
60s ;  Interrog.,  605  sq. ;  Compar., 
606  sqq.  ;  Temp.,  608  sqq. ;  Causal, 
610  ;  Condit.,  610 sqq.;  Concessive, 
613 ;  Final,  613  sq. ;  Assev.,  614  sq. ; 
Neg.,  615  sq. 
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conjux  (-wx),  69,  358. 

conquaeiaivei,  943. 

conquiniKor,  470. 

oonaacro  for  -sec-,  aoo. 

conam&iBo,  479,  487. 

c(msiderOy  488. 

coyutZtum,  a86  ;  -nVI-,  a86. 

coiwtpftiA,  195. 

Omsiva,  199. 

CoxiBoxuuit,  lost  in  group,  309  sqq.  ; 

Stems  and  I-stems,  338,  341  (see 

Suffixes). 
consUmare,  470,  19a. 
consul,  pronunc.  of,  136  sq. 
coniagts,  346. 
contamino,  aga,  394. 
conierere,  in  Romance,  489. 
conttdnium,  194. 
conHnuo,  557. 
conHo,  67  ;  pronunc,  141 ;  covmt-^j  350 ; 

-net-,  310. 
cowfra,  581 ;  ^,  557. 
Contraction,  e.  g.  era  for  cera,   177  ; 

e,  g,  mg  for  magnusy  135;  Contr.  Vb.- 

forms  (see  Verb). 
controversia,  581. 
conMbemium,  spelling  of,  193. 
contiidit^  496. 

contumelia  factum  iiur,  538. 
eonuMum,  spelling  of,  114. 
conticdlaj  373. 
convicium,  335. 
conwro,  318. 
conroffo  (-rcfl-),  338. 
copta,  144  ;  copts,  Adj.,  144. 

copwto,  143- 

coquino,  470. 

coguo,  467  ;  -in/(?),  515. 

co9uu«,  391  ;  spelling  of,  399. 

cor,  379 ;  scansion,  133,  315. 

coraUium  (curali-),  34. 

coram  f  581. 

oor&u»  for  -vus,  51. 

cordaft<5,  483. 

corigia  for  corr-,  1 14. 

CorndiSj  373. 

oomtcen,  199. 

Gomisctu,  404. 

co^ix,  347. 

comu,  379. 

comtiSj  cornel,  979. 

corolla,  333. 

corona,  59  ;  spelling  of,  59. 


corruptusy  cSr-,  114;  -mp^,  471. 

Corns,  358. 

«w,  359. 

cosendont,  Scipio  Epit.,  539. 

coamis,  Dvenos  inscr.,  307. 

cothurnus,  33. 

cotonea,  75. 

cottidiey  560 ;  spelling,  337  sq. 

ooven^to,  S.  C.  BacclL,  350. 

oourauerunt,  346. 

coxa,  398. 

cro^ro,  330. 

cmdi  for  ckUri,  97. 

crapuloj  197. 

Orasis,  143  sqq. 

Onyuua,  story  of,  169. 

crastinus,  335. 

cra^,  319,  379. 

crebesco  for  -6r-,  95. 

credo,  479 ;  -d«am,  -im,  5x4. 

creo,  339. 

crepa  for  capra,  98. 

cr«po,  -ut,  -art,  499,  506;  -UuSf  P.P.  P., 

54a. 
crepus,  98. 
crepu^cuZum,'  373. 
cresco,  479 ;  -gw,  500. 
cretariae  for  cc<-,  96. 
creterra,  xi8. 
cri&rum,  330. 
cn'nMn,  336. 
crinis,  339. 
cmto,  339. 
crocio,  476. 
cruddis,  34a 
crudu^,  398. 
cru^nAij,  353. 
cruor,  398. 
erustum,  pronunc.  of,   141 ;  -trum,  96 ; 

-Hum,  dustr-y  97. 
Crusiuminus  {CI-),  93. 
-d-  for  Gutt.  with  t,  391,  393. 
"Cium,  e.  g.  vtrecfum,  335. 
-cu-  for  guu,  86  sq.,  300. 
-aibi,  446. 

cuMcu/um,  scansion  of,  175. 
cm6o,  -II*  (-art),  506,  499. 
cucuius,  990  ;  -uUus,  1 15. 
ctMio,  486  ;  -dt,  503. 
cut  (see  qui,  quis)  ;  cut  ret  9,  606. 
cutcutmorfi,  445,  564. 
a^f  Poss.,  443,  447  ;  cujds,  447. 
cujujcemodt,  444. 
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cu^tis  («f<5X»of),  59. 

-cuZi,  Perf.,  501. 

culmen,  235 ;  {colum'),  185. 

cidmua,  328. 

'CuUh,  Dim.  (see  Suffix  -L0-). 

culpa,  col',  336. 

"CiUum,  scansion  of,  146,  175  sqq.  (see 

•<lum). 
cum  (see  com-), 
cunibo,  471. 
cumprimia,  565. 
citnae,  958. 
cunchin  for  co-,  33. 
cunclus,  541  n. 
-cundtM,  544  sq. 
cunOaC?),  155, 
-cun^U€,  598. 
curUdlum  for  cuZt-,  97. 
cupa  {-pp-),  116. 
cupto,  476;  -t«,  475- 
cur,  606. 

cura,  347 ;  cot-,  ooe-,  348  ;  cou-,  346. 
cxirbu8  for  -re-,  51. 
curia,  180. 
cunVwwa,  353. 
currtcti^o,  556. 
curro,    339;    cecum,    503;    Perf.     in 

Romance,  509. 
euraimy  556. 
curtina  for  00-,  34. 
curtus^  339. 
cus^os,  308. 
-cu^io  {quatio),  196. 
cutis,  360. 
cy^us,  393  ;  ct-,  36. 

D,  pronunc,  80  sqq. ;  and  -t  in  at,  od, 
&c,  76  sq.  ;  phon.  changes  of,  385 
sqq. 

D-partiole  (see  Particles). 

-<f,  Abl.,  391  sq. 

Dalmaiia  {De-),  17. 

-dam  of  quidam^  &c.,  553. 

Dama,  spelling  of,  117. 

damma^  spelling  of,  117. 

damnas  esto,  183. 

damnum,  338. 

Danubius  for  -ut)-,  51. 

danunt,  531. 

dapsilis,  340. 

da«  (?;,  O.  Lat  Inf.,  537. 

datatim,  556. 

Datire  (see  Declension). 


daitOa,  386. 

-de  of  tnde,  &c,  570. 

de.  Prep.,  581 ;  confused  with  di-,  574. 

deabus,  403. 

debeo,  scansion  of,  143. 

debit  for  -Zis,  376. 

debUito,  176. 

decern,  416 ;  -cim,  19,  31 ,  -ctmua,  416, 
DeciuSf  416. 

dectmanus,  336. 

Declension  (Noun,  Adj.),  366  sqq.  ; 
Nom.  Sg.,  371  sqq.  ;  Gen.,  379  sqq.  ; 
Dat.,  385  sqq.  ;  Ace,  387  sq.  ;  VtKs., 
388  sqq. ;  AbL,  390  sqq.  ;  Instr., 
393  sqq. ;  Loc.,  395  sqq.  ;  Nom.  PI., 
397  s<l<l-  ;  Gen.,  401  sq. ;  Dat.,  Abl., 
Loc,  Instr.,  403  sqq. ;  Ace,  404 ; 
(Pron.)  Pers.,  431  sqq. ;  Demonstr., 
431  sqq.  ;  Rel.,  443  sqq.  ;  Pron. 
-^dj.,  450  sqq.  ;  (Verb)  (see  Verb). 

dec2tno,  470. 

decor,  M.,  -u«,  N.,  356;  decorus  Adj.,  356. 

decreiuit,  33. 

decusst-,  409. 

dedro,  531 ;  -ot,  531. 

d^endo,  486. 

de/rudo,  the  spelling,  196,  40. 

d^r^um,  361  ;  -/n-,  197. 

defudus,  471. 

degener,  356. 

Degrees  of  Compar.  (see  Comparison). 

degunere,  473. 

Dehnstufe  (see  Gradation). 

deinceps,  553. 

deindCf  570 ;  detn,  133. 

deUnio  {-lin-),  199,  335. 

dduxUus,  387. 

defico,  386. 

delinu  (-/er-),  199,  33. 

dduJbrum,  331. 

-dem  of  idem,  &c.,  441  ;  of  tandem,  &c., 

55a. 
<*«»M>,  -psi,  505. 

DemonstratiTes  (see  Pronouns. 
demum,  549 ;  -s,  553. 
DenominatiTe  (see  Derivative). 
dens,  540. 

Dentals,  phon.  changes  of,  383  sqq. 
deniio,  485. 
denuo,  564. 
Deponent,  519  sqq. ;  Past  Part,   of 

Act  Vb.,  530,  543 ;  Perf.  of  Neut. 

Vb.,  533  ;  bef.  Pass.  Inf.,  533  ;  Act. 
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Perf.,  5flo ;  Pres.  Past.,  520 ;   Act. 

by-form,  521  sq. ;  Pass,  use  of,  533, 

54a  ;  -art  like  Gk.  -wtty,  521. 
deprensa,  336 
derbwmia,  a68. 

DexiTatiTe  Verba,  478,  483  sqq. 
descendidi,  50a. 
deaciso,  pronunc.  of,  479. 
deseSf  358. 

DesideratiTes,  478,  48a,  484. 
deaideroy  488. 
desihii  (-in),  499. 
desitus  8um,  with  Pass.  Inf.,  5aa. 
destino,  470,  47a. 
Determinative  Comp.,  360  sq. 
deteataius,  Pass.,  54a. 
deUmdi  {-tot"),  504. 
devas  ComiscctSj  404. 
deunxy  409. 

devorOf  Put.  Perf.,  507. 
deua  (cf.  diu-),  a44 ;  dei,  d»(*)»  Nom.  PI., 

399,  a  I ;   deum,  -orunij  Gen.,  40a ; 

deia^    diia,    Dat.,    ai  ;    diibua,    404 ; 

'diua  (?),  618. 
dextanaj  409. 

dexter,  385 ;  -timua,  405 ;  -iera,  Adv.,  550. 
DH,  phon.  changes  of,  389  sq. 
DH-partiole  (see  Particles). 
dhe-,  *  to  put,'  457. 
di'   (see  dia-)    for  de-,   574;    for  W-, 

41a  ;  di  for  z,  105. 
dicM  for  -am,  49a. 
dicaxy  355. 
diets,  Gen.,  358. 
d?oo,  a43  ;  -ce«  (?).  a  8g.,  526 ;  -c  (-ce), 

Imper.,   518 ;    -an,   495,    497,  504  ; 

-xo,    463 ;    'XirHf    465 ;    -xero,    312 ; 

dicebo,  492,  494  ;  dic^rum,  O.  Lat., 

537. 
-dtdi,  Perf.,  496,  502. 

dienoine,  Dvenos  inscr.,  560. 

diequintif  397  ;  pronunc,  aia. 

diea,  352  ;  pronunc,  24,  30, 133 ;  gend., 

369  n. ;  Nom.  Sg.,  377  ;  Gen.,  382  ; 

dit,   382 ;   in  word-group,  169 ;  in 

Comp.  Adv.  560 ;  dienoiney  Dvenos 

inscr.  y  416. 
Dieapiter,  decl.  of,  364. 
diffieul,  N.,  205 ;  -Iter  {-liter),  553. 
Digamma,  Lat.  F.,  2,  5 ;  for  r,  8. 
Digentia,  287. 
digitua,  76;  -d-,  185. 
dignua,  293 ;  pronunc,  138  sq. 


dUexi,  Perf.,  505. 

dihria,  412. 

dimicOy  194  ;  -avi  i-ui),  499. 

dimiditUf  409,  159 ;  d«-,  30. 

Diminutives,  333,  336  sq. 

dimminuo,  the  spelling,  314. 

dingua,  O.  Lat.  for  lingtm,  286. 

dinummium,  412. 

dintis  for  dtrin-,  52. 

Diovenif  263  sq. 

Diphthong,  phon.  changes  of,  239 

sqq. ;  pronimc,  37  sqq. ;  shortened 

bef.  cons.^  251  sq. ;  when  final,  213  ; 

Gk.  in  Lat.  orth.,  43  sq. ;  Gk. «,  244. 
dirimo,  582. 

dirrumpo,  the  spelling,  314. 
dia-y  Prep.,  582. 
diacemiculumj  333. 
diaciplina,  176;  -plic-y  97. 
diaco,  477;  didici,  501. 
diaertim,  556. 
diapoUeaco,  586. 
dispenntfe  for  -nd-,  64. 
Dissimilation  of  /,  r,  275 ;  syll.  lost 

by,  176. 
diaaipoy  304 ;  spelling  of,  193. 
diatennite  for  -nd-,  64. 
diaUngMOy  471 ;  spelling  of,  301  sq. 
Distributives  (see  Numerals). 
-Dite,  Voc,  389. 
***♦»  555  ;  -«ni«,  325. 
dires,  di«,  408 ;  Ck>mpar.,  408. 
diviaiy  Perf.,  498. 
Division  of  S7II.,  124  sqq. 
diviaaio,  the  spelling,  1 10  sq. 
diiUy  Adv.,  555. 

diwa  (cf.  deua),  244  ;  devaa,  404. 
dixeram  tSts,  pronunc  of,  123. 
'do  of  cupido,  &c.  (see  Suffix  -N-). 
-do,  Vbs.  in,  486;  Perf.,  502 ;  of  condOy 

&c,  457. 
do,  I  give,  decl.  of,  457  ;  da,  Imper., 

518;  dediy  495  sq.;  dedro  {-t),  531, 

124 ;  dattia,  222  (see  duo), 
doeeo,  259,  482  ;  -eunto,  3  PI.,  519. 
dodrana,  409. 
DdoMOay  331. 
don<us,  485. 
doIiM,  318. 

domniM  for  -mtn-,  185. 
domo,  Vb.,  474,  481 ;  -ux,  506  n. 
domt«,  258;   decl.,  344;    -mos,   Gen., 

380,  384. 
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donee f  609;  -icunif  609;  'ique,  609. 

donum,  a^a, 

dorsualis.  340. 

do8,  341. 

dossum  for  'rs-,  96. 

Doable  Cons.,  pronuno.  of,  108  sqq. ; 

for  Single,  113  sqq. ;  written,  3,  8 ; 

II,  7  sq- ;  VV,  7  ;  Vow.,  3,  9  sq. 
Doublets,  lao  sqq ,  204. 
drachuma,  145. 
DroppiniK  {see  Loss). 
drua  for  tr-,  389. 
Dnisua,  989. 

Dual,  traces  of,  366,  400. 
Drandva,  Gomp.,  360  sq.,  365. 
dubitOf  48a. 
dtHnus,  411. 

ducentif  419  ;  -/urn,  O.  Lat.,  418  sq. 
ducOf    466 ;    due,    Imper.,    518 ;    -xi, 

pronunc,  498 ;  dudutr,  pronunc,  54a' 
dueUunif  a68. 
DTonos  Insor.,  a. 
duicensuSy  41 1. 
duidena,  41 1. 
Dvigo,  Gomp.,  360  sqq. 
duiSy  O.  Lat.  for  bis,  411. 
dum,  609,  570. 
^dumjMi,  a86. 
dunUaxai,  565. 
dumtt«,  337. 
dune,  609. 

duo  for  do,  515  ;  -iw,  515. 
du4>f  Num.,  410  sq. ;  scansion,  411  ; 

-unij  Qen.  PI.,  41a ;  -a,  Neut.  PI., 

41a  ;  -decim,  416 ;  -centi,  419  ;  -vice- 

simtUf  417  ;  -deviginHj  416. 
Dnodeoim  Tabb.  (see  Twelve  Tables). 
duonus,  a68. 
dui>2ex  (-u«),  411. 
dupundttu  (-on-),  197. 
-du8,  e.  g.  poZiidtt*,  353  sq. 
DuamitUy  237. 
dw-,  phon.  change  of,  265  sqq. 

S,  pronunc,  18  sqq. ;  for  oe,  44 ;  for 
ae,  4a  sq. ;  for  t  in  hiatus,  19, 
aa  ;  in  atonic  sylL,  a5,  30  ;  B  for  t, 
25,  ag  sq. ;  phon.  changes  of,  333 
sqq.  ;  for  short  tow.  in  atonic  syll., 
191  sq.,  194  ;  for  a  after ^,  17  ;  for  ! 
after  t,  330,  233  ;  for  -i,  &c.,  305  sq. ; 
s  for  S  lengthened,  334  ;  for  -^d-, 
-iM-,  334  ;  in  grade  of  ^-root,  360  ; 


not  weakened  to  i,  199  ;  shortening 

of -d,  311  sq. ;  O.  Lat.  i  for  es,  344 

sq.  ;  Gk.  (see  Eta). 
-Sy  loss  of,  304  sq.  ;   'Dat.'  in,  387  ; 

with  -i  in  AM.  Sg.,  390  sqq. 
-g  of  Adv.,  548. 
g,  ex,  Prep.,  583 ;  ec-,  583. 
E-grade  of  Boot  (see  Gradation). 
E-Subjunctive,  513  sqq. 
eddeniy  Adv.,  561. 
eapae  (-a?),  441. 
-ebam  of  legebam,  &c.,  490. 
-e6o.  Put,  3  Gonj.,  493. 
-ebrts  of  yiine&m,  &c.,  196. 
ebriusy  593. 
ecasUjr  (ecc-),  618. 
ecce,  617  ;    -cere,  618  ;    -uwi,  617,  435  ; 

-iUumj  -isfunt,  433. 
edesia,  the  spelling.  115. 
ec^uis,  447. 
Eothlipais,  309  sqq. 
&MS  for  equuSj  86. 
edepolj  618. 
edice,  Imper.,  518. 
edoy  Vb.,  decl.  of,  456  ;  fdi,  497  ;  -am, 

-tm,  513;   Imper.,  518;  enus,  the 

spelling,  1 13  ;  -tusy  309. 
Sdo,  -Muda  (see  Suffix  -D-). 
edvdiSy  340. 
edus  for  haedtUy  43. 
e^f^^toA,  326. 
egoy  dec!.,  431  sqq.;  scansion,  432; 

mViij  scansion,  433. 
egregiusy  Voe.  of,  389. 
egrehUy  O.  Lat.,  385. 
BI,  on  inscrr.,  344  sq. ;  for  f,  9 ;  for 

t,  345,  33  ;  for  s,  33  ;  phon.  changes 

of,  343  sqq. ;  for  atonic  ai,  oi,  343 

sq.  ;  £1,  353  ;  O.Lat.  i  for  et,  344  sq. 
ei-,  *  togo,*  456. 
ejcro,  199. 

etnom,  Dvenos  inscr.,  604. 
-eisy  Nom.  PL,  0-stem,  398. 
i^jtdoy  pronunc.  of,  53. 
-etu«.  Prop.  Names  in,  330. 
f0uacemodiy  437. 
-d-y  phon.  change  of,  338  sq. 
-^a  (see  Suffix  -L0-). 
dicuiy  Perf.,  505, 
-4Ua  ;see  Suffix  -LI-). 
Sliaion,  144  sq. ;  of  -m,  61  sq.,  144 ; 

-»,  X33 ;  -t  of  -dl,  -«,  381,  383  (see 

Hiatus). 
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dixuSy  393. 

-elia  i-us),  -^I'f  iia  sqq.,  115. 

eRunij  617. 

-eUus  (see  Suffix  -L0-). 

-em-  for  I.-Eur.  ip,  373  sq. 

-em,  -imy  Ace.  Sg.,  388  ;  for  -am.  Put., 

493  w. 
em,  Inteij.y  617. 
em,  <  turn/  438  ;  *  eum/  438. 
am^m,  ^  eundem/  438. 
eminus,  554. 
emi/or  for  im-,  30. 
^ww,  505  ;   emi,  50a  ;   -iwt,  505  ;   -ptus, 

spelling  of,  70 ;  emeru,  531 ;  -psim, 

466. 
-endus,  -undtu,  Ger.,  544. 
emungo,  471. 

-t'mtiA  of  supremus,  &c.,  407. 
•en-  for  I. -Eur.  n,  273  sq. 
en,  Prep,  (see  in). 
en,  Interj.,  617. 
Bnolitios,  165  sqq. 
endo,  indu,  58a  sq. ;  and  in-,  583 ;  en- 

doque  plorato,  573. 
eneco,  spelling  of.  194. 
enim,  603  ;  -vero,  603. 
SnniuBy    inti'oduced    double    cons., 

3,8. 

enocilis,  197. 
eno8,  Carm.  Arv.,  435. 
-ens  (see  Suffix  -NT-). 
-ens-  for  Gk.  tja  (?),  13611. 
ensis,  274. 

-entia,  -ium  (see  Suffix  -NT-). 
-entior,  Compar.,  407. 
etittbro-  {-nib-),  191. 
tnunquam,  617. 
f-nus  (see  Suffix  -NO-). 
eo.  Adv.,  568  sq. 
«50,  Vb.,  decl.  of,  456 ;  eunt-.  Part.,  541 ; 

-tU,  Perf.,  214. 
Epirus,  accent  of,  155. 
eptdontts,  348. 
eqtus,  336. 
equidem,  603. 
etiutfer,  361. 
eryuio,  484. 
e^uus,  aa6 ;  spelling,  300 ;  pronunc. 

of  e-,  4a. 
-er-  for  n,  231  sq.  ;  for  -dr-  in /o^nms, 

^^M  34  (b®®  aIbo  E). 
-cr,  from  -ros,  374  ;  M.,  -ris  P.,  371. 
ercisco,  pronunc.  of,  479. 


eremuH,  the  scansion,  156. 

ergo,  583. 

ergo,  Prep.,  583, ;  Gonj.,  604 ;  accent, 

166;  -6,  aia. 
erro,  308. 
erti^,  -cto,  398. 
erumna  for  oar-,  43. 
-hunt,  -5re,  3  PI.,  531  sq. 
ervum,  196. 

as,  Sst  (see  edo,  decl.  of), 
es,  ^  (see  sum,  decl.  of), 
-es  (see  Suffix  -T-)  ;  -es,  -is.  Ace  PI., 

404  ;  Nom.  PI.,  399 ;  O-stems,  398. 
esca,  310. 
esco,  479. 

'Ssimus,  -ensumus,  418. 
essere  for  esse,  536. 
essts  (?),  466. 

-esso,  Vb. -forms  in,  463  sqq. 
{e)st,  (e)s,  Procope  of,  lai. 
-ester  (see  Suffix  -TERO-\ 
et,  Conj.,  599. 

Sta  (Gk.),  Lat.  ae,  4a  (see  -ens-), 
ctiam,  599  ;    -dum,  609 ;   -num,  570 ; 

-nunc  (j^n-),  6a,  69,  lai. 
e(si,  613. 

-e^um,  e.  g.  arboretum,  335. 
EU,  pronunc.    of,    39  sqq. ;    phon. 

changes,  345  sq. ;  £U,  353. 
evenat,  464. 

euge  (-ae),  617  ;  accent,  164. 
-eus,  -eum  (see  Suffix  -I0-). 
-&c  of  remex,  &c.,  358.  . 
exodrersus  (-m).  Prep.,  595. 
examen  {-a{fm-),  393. 
ex*amf4sstm,  563. 
Axaurio,  the  spelling,  475. 
exemplum,  371. 

<»/t^'f  309. 

exiei  (?),  Put.,  493. 

eximius,  319. 

extn«{e,  570. 

exdesco,  481. 

expergriftis,  543. 

ea^pers,  193. 

explenunt,  531. 

eocplodo,  196. 

expforoto  (-e),  550. 

eoaugebo,  494. 

exta,  311. 

ex/empto,  565. 

exd'n^uo,  spelling  of,  301  sq. 

extispica,  358. 
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eocira,  584. 
exuoj  475. 

F,  the  letter,  2,  5,  291 ;  pronunc^  98 

sqq. ;  for  Gk.  ^,  11  ;  from  I.-Eur. 

bh-,  28a  sq.  ;  -bh-,  283;  dh-,  289  sq. ; 

-dh-,   289;    ghw,  297;    ghs,  302; 

for  hy  294  sq.,  56 ;  6,  78,  80. 
Fabaris,  95. 
fdbuUij  334. 
f(UX880,  462. 
facetus,  335. 
facioie  for  -anij  492. 
faciesy  345  ;  -is,  347- 
facais,  -cOl,  N.  (Adv.),  553  ;  -c*fc,  Adv., 

554  ;    -ciZiter,  -€utt«-,  553  ;    -c»7um«f, 

S.  C.  Bacch.,  559. 
facto f  457  ;  decl.  of,  458 ;  cal^e]f.j  &c., 

183  sq.,  488  ;  -w,  -•/,  475  ;  feci,  497, 

502 ;  fac{e),  518 ;  /oxo  (-»m),  465  ; 

-xcf  (?),  508;  Makedy  Praen.   fib., 

504 ;  fdwdy  Dvenos  inscr.,  528. 
/ocwnrftts,  545. 
faenisicia  (/en-),  4a. 
faenus  (/en-),  42. 
fagtiSj  221. 

/oH«,  355- 
/(Ux,  486. 

fatnOf  328. 

/om€s,  345. 

/aw«x,  355. 

famHia,  193 ;  -a  (?),  Nom.,  an  ;  -as. 

Gen.,  381. 

famiU  for  4u«,  374. 

fanumf  307. 

/a*-,  357- 

/orcio,  476 ;  decL,  458  ;  -rausj  542. 

•farianiy  552. 

farina,  357. 

/arwu»,  279,  294. 

farreuSf  277. 

fastidium,  176. 

/a«*iflrtum,  277. 

fastus,  decl.  of,  344. 

/a«sro,  563. 

/afim,  563. 

/a/um,  54a  ;  -us,  370. 

i\i(uu3,  324. 

fatuusj  324. 

faviUa,  235. 

/owr,  357. 

/«««:,  355- 
ye&ncuZa,  333. 


/ecMwdus,  545. 

fefaked,  Praen.  fib.,  504. 

M  395. 
felesy  346. 

y»«c»  354. 

fsUo,  225. 

feminaj  225,  327. 

Feminine  (see  Gender). 

femur,  decl.  of,  349  sq. 

-fendo,  Vb.,  486  ;  -rfi,  Perf.,  501. 

fereffarmef  561,  185. 

/ertoe,  307. 

ferio,  percussi,  545  ;  ferinunt,  531. 

/ero,  decl.  of,  457  ;  /<»r,  517  ;  Udi,  545, 

494»  503 ;  ^«<wW,  494,  497. 
/ffna,  354. 
fertum,  a  cake,  310. 
/crreo  (-«x)),  476  ;  -bui,  51. 
/crM5,  297. 
/escemnoe  (?),  398. 
festino,  Vb.,  47a;  -ua.   Adj.,  556 ;  -«to 

(-tm).  Adv.,  550. 
feshiSf  307. 
/c^tgro  for/o^-,  18. 
fetus,  344. 
>H>er  (/e6-),  229. 
fibula,  467. 
ficeduXa  {-ceilaf),  353. 
yWete,  Adv.,  559. 
fidelia,  290. 

i^denoe,  the  scansion,  127  n. 
Jides,  345  ;  H5t,  Gen.,  383. 
fidicina,  358. 

yf</o,  243  ;  in  Romance,  488. 
fiducia,  337. 

fidus  for  foed',  356  ;  fidustus,  356. 
Fifth  Deol.  (see  Suffix  -¥£-,  .£-). 
>^  for  -iiius,  375. 
figLina,  184. 

>ypo,  467 ;  -a^*»  499 ;  -^«»  54a  ;/9a>'i«,  534. 

>?firuro,  291. 

fains,  225,  22;   -tc,  -t,  Voc,,  389  sq,  ; 

filiabus,  403. 
filix  (fc-),  229. 
Final,  Cons.,  pronunc  of,  1 19  sqq. ;  -d, 

laa ;  -m,  67  sq.,  ia3 ;  rU,  134 ;  -r,  97  ; 

-«,  108,  ia3 ;  'i,  ia3 ;  double  cons., 

119,  laa ;  Vowel,  short,  903  sqq. ; 

long,  ao7  sqq.  ;  syll.  in  -m,  a  16  sq. 
findo,  469  ;  fidi,  495,  501. 
fingo,  297  ;  -nxt,  pronunc,  140  ;  -netm, 

471. 
fini  (-«),  Adv.,  552. 
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finitimusj  405, 

M   545,    533 ;  A    5aa ;  /!m,    13a ; 

O.  Lat.  -re,  $23  ;  Jitury  523. 
firmusy  pronunc.  of,  141. 
X*int,  Pers.  Sg.,  ending,  524  sq. ;  PL, 

539  ;  Syll.,  accent,  of,  157  sqq. 
JivOy  O.  Lat.  foT/igOy  467. 
/ixuiae,  467. 

flagroy  aaa  ;  confused  vfith/ragroj  ga, 
/lamen,  a  blast,  -tnm-,  1 18. 
JlavuSf  379. 
/ledo,  486. 
fleminay  358. 
Jleoy  476. 
/lexuntes  (?),  353. 
yto,  476. 
-FToro,  356. 

fiwerty  in  Romance,  489. 
/Z08,  358. 
Jluentumy  353. 
//t40,  484  n.  ;  -on,  499. 
/ocu^um,  389. 
/odieOf  488. 
/odio,  -odi,  Perf.,  503. 
foedifragiu  (-«n/-),  365. 
/o«iiM,  N.,  356  ;  M'i  356. 
/on«,  pronunc.  of,  136. 
foTy  decl.  of,  457  ;  /on,  331. 
forasy  550,  557. 
forcepBy  178. 

/orciUaj  the  spelling,  339. 
forcttu,  O.  Lat.,  183  sq.,  541. 
/orem,  545  n. 

/oTM,  551 ;  in  Vb.  Comp.,  575. 
fonnay  pronunc.  of,  141. 
fcrmidciosusy  spelling  of,  197. 
fomumafua  for  -o«-,  69. 
formus,  303. 
fomaXy  339. 
/ors,  378  ;  Adv.,  560  ;  foraauy  -in,  560 ; 

forsitany  -m,  560 ;  /.  fwU  an,   516  ; 

/orte,  560. 
forttuae  (-w),  560, 
Fortes  and  Iienes,  71  sqq. 
/crHSy  541 ;  -rc^,  343. 
fortuito  (-u),  550. 
forum,  389. 
J^osb'ttf,  307. 
/owo,  395. 
/oceo,  389,  303. 
Fourth  Deol.»  blends  with  Second, 

343  sq- 
fr-  for  mr-,  369  sqq. 


fraceSf  370. 

Fractions  (see  Numerals). 
fragro  a,nd  Jlagr-y  93  ;  fragl-y  93. 
fragumy  306. 
frangoy  333  ;  /resrt,  503  ;  frachtSy  pr<>- 

nunc.  of.  139. 
Jratefy  331. 
/raartnu«,  379. 
frendOy  486  ;  (-deo),  486  n. ;  fressus^  the 

8pelling,  115. 
frequensy  559. 

Frequentatives,  478,  483  sq. 
frigidusy  frid(dyy  30,   119;  -gd-,    185; 

-ariay  173. 
/ngfws,  306. 
fviguttio,  488. 
yhi^rt,  407  ;  Gompar.,  408. 
frumentumy  -mirU-,  the  spelling,  33. 
frundes  for  -ond-,  31,  33. 
fnmiKory  470,  337. 
yruor,  484  n. ;  -tmtno,  519. 
frustray  (-d),  557  ;  -au-,  40 ;  -or, Vb.,  558. 
frusb'um  for  -iumy  96. 

/«flw,  839- 

fvgiOy  476 ;  /wflri,  503. 

fui  (see/uo). 

/MJgeo  (-fiw),  476  ;  -fei,  505 

ftUgoriOy  485. 

/idf CO,  (-Zc-),  336. 

/idmenfum,  310. 

fulvusy  335. 

/uma,  *  terra, '  395. 

futrnuy  237. 

yutiam&tdu«,  364. 

Fundaniusy  Gk.  miapi-onunc.  of,  58,  99. 

futvdatidy  Luceria  inscr.,  519. 

funditusy  561. 

fundOy  fudi,  503  ;  exfutus,  309. 

/utwra  necfuneroy  616  n. 

yknerus  (?),  356. 

fungoTy  471. 

funtea  for  -on/-,  33. 

/uo,  -am,  515  ;  /m,  518  ;  /t«i,  Perf.,  545  ; 

scansion,  133,  508  sq. 
/ur,  333  ;  scansion,  315. 
furcay  339. 

fumm,  339 ;  /(/»-,  339. 
/uro,  397. 
furvuSy  306. 
fu8CU8y  306. 

Fusio-,  305. 

ftusuSy  the  spelling,  113. 

/utti7«,  309  ;  spelling  of,  117. 
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Fatare  (see  Tense-stems) ;  Fut.  Perf . 
(do.) ;  Fut.  Imper.,  516  sqq. 

O,  letter,  a  sq.,  6  sq. ;  pronunc,  84 
sqq. ;  from  I.-£ur.  Gutt.  Aap.,  991, 
996  sq.y  998,  30a ;  Gutt.  Ten.,  293 
sqq- ;  9*>  301  sq. ;  for  flw,  301  »q. ; 
C-,  7a,  74  sqq. ;  &,  phon.  changes  of, 
296  ;  G,  998  ;  ^«,  301  sq. 

gcteauni,  305  ;  spelling  of,  11  a. 

Oaius,  352  ;  pronunc.,  53. 

yaUiciniunif  194. 

gaUinoLj  370. 

garriOj  ^tj. 

gaudeo,  479 ;  gavisiy  533 ;  -us  suniy 
Saa. 

Oaoliah,  mispronunc*  97< 

gelUf  ag6f  a6i. 

gemma,  373. 

Gender,  368  sqq. ;  of  N-stems,  349 ; 
in  Adj.,  370  sq. ;  Fem.  O-stems, 
369;  Masc.  and  Neut.  O-stems 
mixed,  369  sq.  ;  Fem.  A-stems 
and  Neut.  O-stems,  400 ;  diause 
of  Neut.,  369  sq. 

gener,  371. 

geneirix,  191  ;  -nit-f  aoo. 

genista,  195. 

Genitive  (see  Declension)  ;  lO-stem, 
accent,  163  sq. ;  Gerund,  of  Par- 
pose,  383  n. 

geno  for  gigno,  459,  465. 

getis,  341. 

genu,  396 ;  -nva,  the  scansion,  144. 

genuinua,  3a6. 

genuSf  235. 

gennen,  371  sqq. 

Gerund,  &c.,  543  sqq. 

gestictdoTj  488. 

-gg-  written  for  ng,  10  sq. 

GH,  phon.  changes  of,  396  sq. ;  GH, 
398;  §H«,  30a. 

ghe-  (gho-),  Dem.  Pron.,  43a 

gigno,  468  ;  geyw,  459,  465. 

gbxgrina,  483  ;  -rio,  Vb.,  483. 

-gintdj  the  scansion,  418. 

glaher,  290 

glades f  261. 

glanSf  30a. 

glarea^  a88. 

*gl€retn  for  -Kr-,  3a 

globus,  -musj  80. 

gloSj  396. 


g^oaa,  spelling  of,  11  a. 

gluma  (jg^ubo),  98a. 

-gm^y  pronunc  of,  89  ;  -gn-,  64,  70. 

Gnaeusy  394. 

gnar-  (Adj.),  -us,  aao ;  -wis,  541  ;  (Vb.) 
-itUTy  485 ;  -msse,  485  ;  -»gpapi£,  488. 

gnatus  (not-),  541. 

gnoritur,  485. 

6no8U8,  spelling  of,  117. 

-l)rnu«  (see  Suffix  -NO-). 

-go  (see  Suffix  -N-) ;  for  -guo,  301  sq. 

gobiuSy  74. 

(7oeru«  for  gy-,  36. 

yoryfitf  (co-),  74. 

grabaUuSy  118. 

GroccAuA,  Varro's  deriv.,  93. 

Gradation  of  Vowels,  353  sqq. ; 
Weak  grade,  355  sqq.  ;  of  yd,  w^ 
356 ;   E-grade,  355  sq.  ;    O-gnde, 

355  sq- ;    ^-^t  358 ;  S-^»  ^58  ;  5-a, 

a58  sq. ;  C-&,  a588q. ;  &-6,  359 ;  4-i, 
359  sq.  ;  6-6,  a6o ;  i-I,  960 ;  6-0, 
a6o ;  u-u,  a6o  sq. ;  6-&,  261  ;  5u-au, 
961  sq. 

gradior,  476. 

gradusy  999. 

graUaSy  985. 

gramasy  -mmosus,  1 18. 

grandOy  997. 

granumy  919  sq. 

yroies,  341. 

graiis  (-iw),  403,  551. 

^o^us,  979. 

gravasUUuSy  330. 

Grave  Aooent,  153  sqq. 

gratedo  (-Wo),  93,  353. 

gravis,  301  ;  -uS,  a  10 ;  *gremSy  18. 

Greek,  Aspirates  (see  Asp.)  ;  Diph- 
thongs (see  Diph.)  ;  Letters  (see 
Alphabet) ;  Loanwords,  parasitic 
vow.,  70  sq. ;  accent,  155  sq.  ;  for 
nuances  of  feeling,  18a  ;  for  excla- 
mations, 617  ;  Mispronunc  of  Lat., 
a7>  45>  58,  "4  sq- ;  Orthography,  in- 
fluence on  Lat.,  la,  576 ;  PhoneticH, 
infl.  on  Lat.,  a8,  3a,  15a  sq.  ;  Tran- 
scription of  Lat.,  ch.  ii.  passim,  135; 
Lat.  of  Gk.  (see  under  Gk.  name 
of  letter,  e.  g.  Eta,  also  Aspirates, 
Diphthongs,  Breathing,  Tenues). 

Grimm's  Law,  31. 

gromOy  96. 

gruSy  ag8. 
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-yU'  for  guu,  86  sqq.,  301  sq.  ;  pro- 

nunc,  84  sqq. 
gvbemo^  74. 
guJfua  (see  cui-). 
gummi,  74. 

-guo  {-go)  in  Vbs.,  301  sq. 
ffurges,  301,  358. 
gurffuUo,  375. 

gustoj  Vb.,  48a  ;  -us,  Noun,  996. 
Gutturals,  letters,  a  sq.,  6  sq.,  10  sq. ; 

phon.  changes  of,  390  sqq.  ;  three 

series,  990  sqq. ;  Proper  ,  or  Velar), 

297  sq. 
gutus  (-tt-),  116. 
gtfia,  the  spelling,  39,  36. 
9lfl^^  (90«-)i  36  sq. 

H,  pronunc.  of,  53  sqq. ;  to  denote 
vowel-length,  54 ;  hiutus,  365 ;  for/, 
56,  394  sq.  ;  dropped  bet.  vow.,  54, 
894  ;  from  gh,  396  sq. ;  fromgh,  398. 

habeOy  380 ;  scansion  of  Comp.,  143  ; 
*  to  dwell,'  483. 

habitOf  483. 

hacetenusy  433. 

haedtis,  343  ;  faed-f  56  ;  erf-,  43. 

haereo,  343  ;  -&st,  the  spelling,  113  ; 
'SuruSf  543. 

Half-long  Vowel,  137. 

?idlica  (aZ-),  56. 

haloj  390. 

ha^iser  (see  atiser). 

hareruif  spelling  of,  56. 

hariolusy  spelling  of,  56 ;  far-  ( ?),  56. 

?iaruqf>eXj  arisp-y  39. 

Acuto,  308. 

haud,6i6 ;  hau,  i30, 133 ;  -quaquam,  569. 

hati,  pronunc.  of,  49,  56,  137  n. 

haurio,  475;  -sn,  the  spelling,  113; 
'turusj  543. 

hebesj  351. 

hecy  O.  Lat.,  433. 

Hecoba,  O.  Lat.,  197. 

hedera,  haed-y  43. 

Hedoneiy  Gen.,  381. 

heiOy  617  n. 

helvusy  376,  339. 

heniy  Inteij.,  617  ;  pronunc.  of,  61. 

HercuhSy  spelling  of,  197. 

HerentaSy  483. 

heriy  264,  396 ;  (-e),  35  sq. ;  -stemuSy 
pronunc.  of,  135. 

heries  {heriem  Junonis),  345. 


Heteroolite,  Nouns,  367  ;  locusy  -cay 
400;  Vbs.,  545  (see  Comparison, 
irreg.). 

fieuy  Inteij.,  39. 

Hiatus,  T44  sq.  (see  Prosodical  H.) 

hibemus,  369  sq. 

hie,  Pron.,  decl.  of,  430  sqq.  ;  pro- 
nunc, 433  ;  huicy  pronunc,  44. 

hicy  Adv.,  567,  433. 

Hidden  Quantity  (see  Close  Syllable) 

hiemsy  358,  397  ;  -mpsy  70. 

hUaria,  338  sq.  ;  -rusy  183. 

hilaritudo  (-tod),  341. 

HilwHa  for  lUyr-y  36,  115. 

hinnuleuSy  pronunc.  of,  118. 

hiOy  476. 

hiqaidemy  433. 

hvrcu8y  spelling  of,  56. 

hirriOy  90. 

hirsiuiu8y  hiiius,  939. 

hitdeusy  337. 

hoc  (Adv.),  O.  Lat.,  568. 

hocedie,  433. 

hodUy  561  ;  pronunc,  84. 

holus  {hel-\  338  sq. ;  -airumy  363. 

homiciday  364. 

homoy  349 ;  Aewi-,  367  ;  hum-,  33,  336  ; 
'Ullusy  333  ;  'UnciOy  337;  -unctduSy  337. 

hordeumy  398. 

horituvy  £nn.,  483. 

AoiTco,  377. 

korsum,  568. 

hortoTy  483. 

hortusy  396. 

Jioapesy  178,  398. 

hosticapasy  187,  371,  373. 

Aos^icus,  337. 

hostiSy  398,  341. 

/»uc.  Adv.,  568. 

*hucaret  486. 

Aut,  Interj.,  39. 

hujuacemodiy  accent,  of,  163. 

humane  {-iter)y  554. 

humerus  (see  urn-), 

humiliSy  338. 

AtimuA,  236  ;  decl.,  344. 

Hydruntumy  389. 

I,  the  letter,  3,  7  sq. ;  written  for  II, 
7  sq.  ;  tall  form,  4,  8  sqq.,  47,  133 
sQ'i  '37  n. :  doubled  in  aiio,  &c,  8, 
47,53;  symbols  of  long,  9;  pronunc, 
33  sqq. ;  phon.  changes,  330  sqq.  ; 
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Lat.  i  for  atonic  vow.,  193  sqq. ;  ford 
bef.  ng^  gn,  &c,  335  sq.,  339  sq. ;  in 
hiatus,  19,  31  Bqq. ;  in  tuncinej 
&c.,  3o6  8q.  ;  for  u  in  optimusy  &c., 
189,  33  sqq. ;  i-  prefixed  to  at-,  Ac., 
I03,  105  sqq.  ;  -i  dropped,  304  sq. ; 
Lat.  i  for  e  in  Jilius,  &c.,  334  sq. ; 
for  atonic  ai,  oi,  343  sq. ;  for  ei, 
^43  ^4*  i  foi*  ^  lengthened,  330 ; 
varying  with  i,  360 ;  -I  shortened, 
313. 

J,  the  letter,  7 ;  pronunc,  44  sqq. ; 
I  -Eur.  Y,  phon.  changes  of,  s63 
sqq.  ;  Lat.  j  for  ghy,  363  sqq. ;  for 
dy-,  363  sq.  ;  dropped  bef.  accented 
vow.,  144. 

I-stems,  mixed  with  Cons.-stems, 
338,  401  (see  Suffix  -I-)- 

I-Subjunot.  (Opt.\  513  sqq. 

-I-  in  Put.  Perf.,  510  ;  Perf.  Subj., 
500  ;  3  Conj.  Vbs.  in  -to,  475. 

i-u,  i2-i,  in  stupila,  &c.,  37. 

io- pronounced  je-,  15,  17. 

jaciOy  jaceoj  473  ;  jeci,  503. 

jaculum.  333. 

ji^jentaculunij  17. 

j<^nu8t  17. 

tarn,  •  earn,'  Ace.  Sg.,  437. 

>«»•»  570- 

jandttdum  for  -md-,  66,  13 1. 

janitriceft,  374. 

janfo,  17. 

janua,  364  ;  >n-,  17. 

JanitaritUy  pronunc.  of,  15;  Je»i-,  17. 

Janus,  decL  of,  344 ;  -is,  Carm.  Sal., 

339- 
'ibam,  'iehaniy  Impft.,  491. 
tW,  567  ;  -cfem,  571,  567. 
-ibOy  Put.,  493. 
-tc  otiUic,  &c.,  551. 
-icanusf  e.  g.  Afr-,  337. 
id,  Perf.,  503. 
-ictus  (see  Suffix  -A'O-). 
lotus,  and  accent,  in  Plant.,  165  sqq. 
•tcus  (see  Suffix  -OK-^ . 
idcirco,  580 ;  ico,  314. 
idem,  431  ;  decl.  of,  441  sq. 
iderttidem,  571. 
idso,  568. 
idoUUria,  176. 

idolum,  the  scansion,  150. 
-idusy  e.  g.  paUidus,  353  sq. 
je-ioTJa-,  e.g.  jecto  for  jcicto,  15,  17. 


jeeur,  decl.  of,  349  ;  joe-,  41. 

-ieis,  old  spelling  of  -eis,  Dat.  Abl.  PL, 

19.  ai. 
j^MtM«  Oo;-)»  17  ;  pronunc,  53. 
-i€(n>  of  Numeral  Adv.,  408. 
iens,  euntis,  Gen.,  541. 

jerUo  0»-)»  17  ;  ><^<-f  17- 
-ier.  Inf.  Pass.,  536  sq. 
-idrem,  accent  of,  164. 
igitur,  565,  605  ;  accent.,  169. 
Ignatius  for  Egn-,  339. 
ignis,  339. 
ignoro,  485. 

•fl^wo^cOf  363?  615. 

•igo  of  nart^,  &c.,  479. 

•t^  (see  Suffix  in  Gutt.). 

'tit  of  (Mbiit,  &Cm  538  ;  of  audlit,  &c., 

133* 
ilicet,  564. 

iZico,  564. 

tZtigpnuA,  393,  339. 

'His  (see  Suffix  -LI-) ;   -i7is,  of  PaKS. 

Adj.  (do.). 
iUaCj  Adv.,  569. 
Ule,    430,    436  sq. ;   pronimc,    133  ; 

accent.,  167  ;  -ui,  Dat.  Sg.,  453. 
iUix  and  HUx,  135  n. 
Ulex,  the  spelling,  1 13. 
iKic  (-•  ,  Adv.,  567,  433. 
Ulicio,  -exi,  pronunc.  of,  498,  139. 
Ulinif  Adv.,  570. 
{Uimodi,  431. 

'iOio  of  Dim.  Vbs-,  479,  487  sq. 
iUuc,  Adv..  568. 

-iUus  (see  Suffix  -L0-)  ;  {-Uus),  115. 
illuslris,  393. 
-im  of  sensim,  &c.,  548  ;  of  iUintf  Ac.. 

551 ;  (-em)  Ace.  Sg.,  388. 
im,  ^  eum,'  438. 
imoflfo,  531. 
imbilicus  for  um&-,  39. 
imeum  {?),  'eundem,'  438. 
imitcr,  531. 
imtnanis,  339. 
immo,  603. 
impemfio.  560. 
Imi>erative  (see  Moods) ;  as  Particle, 

600  ;  accent  of  adduc,  &c.,  163. 
Imperfect  (see  Tense-stems). 
impero,  193. 

Impersonal  Pass.,  530  sq. 
impetrio,  485. 
impleo,  473. 
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impHciscor^  480. 
impUdtus,  P.  P.  P.,  54a. 
Ttnporciiort  279, 
mypraesentiarum,  56a. 
imprimia,  565. 
improbOf  615. 
«inpu^«ntery  554. 
impuw,  559u 

'imu8  of  Superl.  (see  Comparison). 
imu8y  ir\flmu8y  407. 

in  (en)f  Prep.,  584  ;  tm,  »m-,  50  sq.,  66, 
69,99sqq.,iai ;  bef.  s-,  /-,  I368qq. 
in-,  Neg.,  615  ;  with  Vb.,  615,  363. 
-tna  (see  Suffix  -N-). 
incassumf  564. 

InoeptiveB,  476  8q.,479  sqq. ;  -iseOj  134. 
indpissOf  46a. 
inciiega,  197. 
incZtno,  470. 

indutua  {-IU-),  339 ;  spoiling  of,  197. 
incoffitabUiSf  334. 
tncoAo,  spelling  of,  57. 
incoUrniiSf  the  spelling,  19a. 
ineoram,  581. 
tncu&t»  (-bo),  348. 
tncurricerriciM,  Accius,  360. 
indaudio,  583. 
imfe,   570 ;    pronunc,    laa ;    -didentf 

570  sq- 

Indefinite  Fron.  (see  Pronouns). 

Indeterminate  Vow.,  a57. 

tndi^ena,  583. 

indigeOf  Vb.,  583  ;  -m«  (,-ens),  Adj.,  540. 

Indo-European,  languages,  a  18 ;  pro- 
totype of  word,  a  18  ;  alph.,  ai8  sqq. 

indoles^  345,  583. 

indu  (see  endo). 

indugrediofy  583. 

induo,  475. 

indupenUorf  583. 

industrius^  189. 

tn«^a«  av€Sy  191. 

tn/ans  for  tn/am^u«,  i8a. 

inferebis,  494. 

in/en«,  -/cr,  374;  -froj  Prep.,  585; 
-/6ra,  181  ;  ir\fimu8,  imus,  407. 

Infinitive,  535  sqq. ;  as  Imper.,  517  ; 
Pres.  Act.,  535,  537 ;  Pass.,  536  sq. ; 
Fut.  Act.,  536  sq. ;  Pass.,  536,  538 ; 
Perf .  Act.,  536 ;  Pass.,  536 ;  Hist.,5a4. 

iHfity       546. 

inJUecfr^  615. 
ingetiSy  a74,  541. 


inger,  Imper.,  5a6. 

ingratis  {-iis),  551. 

tniW,  567. 

inipiie  (?)  198. 

Initial  SyU.  (see  First  Syll.). 

tniictto,  the  scansion,  475. 

inpeiratoTf  aa. 

inquanij  ^4 ;  Conj.  of,  545  sq. 

inquies,  -etus,  i8a. 

in^tZintis,  a27. 

•n«in«,  -urn,  550. 

inaciens,  'Us,  540. 

insequo,  -co^  566 ;  decl.,  545. 

iMerinuntur,  Li  v.  Andr.,  531. 

invmsy  pronunc.  of.  136. 

insperatas,  Nom.  PI.,  Pompon.,  398. 

tnxtor,  ao5. 

insiigo,  a84,  471. 

instUili,  Perf.,  508. 

Instrumental,  548  (see  Declension)  ; 

Adv.  use  of,  559  sqq. 
inaupery  593. 
int  (?),  3  PI.,  456. 
inteUexiy  Perf.,  505. 
int^mperiesy  Sg.,  -ae,  PI.,  347. 
inter,  585. 
interaiiniy  556. 
tn^rfitt  (-s),  555. 
irUet-duatim,  556. 
interdum,  609. 
interduoy  515  ;  -tw,  515. 
inieredlociy  accent,  of,  i6a. 
interihij  567. 
Interjections,  6x6  sqq.;    from  Gk., 

617;     Imper.,    618;    accent,     of, 

164. 
interiniy  570. 
Interrogative,    Particles,    605    sq.  ; 

Pron.  (see  Pronouns). 
irUerrias,  563. 

intolerana  for  -anduSy  Laev.,  543. 
tn/m,  Prep.,  585  ;  -trOf  Adv.  561. 
inbrarey  474. 

intusy  Adv.,  561 ;  Prep.,  585. 
inventiOy  2^4. 

invito,  Vb.,  -us,  Adj.,  a99. 
-inum  for  -Bnumy  33. 
int«n*,  3  PI.,  531. 
involucrum,  329. 
.(niw  (see  Suffix  -NO-). 
joeua,  364. 

-idJum,  accent,  of,  164. 
-tor  (see  Comparison). 
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lotaoiBxniu,  27. 

loues  (Dvenos  Inscr.),  364. 

ipse  (-t»),  430, 440  sq. ;  t«se,  79 ;  ipsima, 

-isaumus^    ipnppe    {-pse,   -pte)^   441  ; 

eopse  (-a),  441. 
inz,  spelling  of,  345. 
in  in  Fut.  Inf.  Pass.,  538. 
Irregular  Verbs,  545  sqq. 
-is  of  ComdiSf  Ac,  375. 
t«,  Pron.,  430 ;    decl.  of,   437   sqq. ; 

^jusy  pronunc.  of,  53. 
'iBco  for  -esco,  Incept.,  480. 
IsMf  79. 

-issimus,  Super!,  (see  Compar.). 
'isao,  Vb.,  488. 
istac,  Adv.,  569. 
isiCy  430;   decl.,  435  ;  pronunc,  las; 

accent.,  167. 
istic  (-t),  Adv.,  567. 
istuc,  Adv.,  568 
-it,  3  Sg.  Perf.,  537  sq. 
<to,  571;  -idenij  571. 
Italia^  the  scansion,  137  n. 
-ttdnua,  e.  g.  Abder-,  337. 
itaque,  604  sq.,  571 ;  scansion,  604. 
itare,  483. 

^'^^f  571- 

-t7«-.  Adv.,  549,  553. 

itet-f  decl.  of,  349. 

Iteratives,  478,  482  sq. 

iUrum,  330 ;  550. 

'itia  (-urn)  (see  Suffix  -I0-). 

I  fur,  Impers.,  520. 

ju-  pronounced  it-,  15. 

jubeOf  481 ;  jusai,  pronunc.  of,  iiosq. ; 

O.  Lat.  JQUsseif  498^ 

jucundua,  545. 

judex,  183. 

Jugatinua,  335. 

.WW»  338. 

jugmerUum,  -gum-,  336,  393. 

juger-j  345 ;  tu^a  for -em,  Lex  Agr.,  184. 

jugum,  337  364. 

Julius,  350. 

turn,  '  eum,'  Luceria  inscr.,  437. 

jumentum,  336. 

iu>»^i«(?!,  471. 

iuntor,' 408. 

;ttniperiM  (-jnr-).  374»  19a  ;  i«-,  35- 

i«w«.  345- 

Jupiter  (-PP-),  346,  389 ;  spelling,  1 16 ; 

decl. ,  377 ;  Jov;  263  sq. 

jurigo,  O.  Lat.,  173. 


juB,  *  broth,'  237 ;  *  law,'  264. 

•iu8,  Compar.,  scansion  of,  406  n. 

ju^randum,  358. 

Justus,  356. 

juvenalis,  -His,  340. 

itirenou,  264. 

juvenis,  239;  Compar.,  408. 

jurenta,  334  «•  I  -'^«  (-'*«).  34'- 
juco,  476  ;  juerint,  508. 

-ix  offdix,  &C.  (see  Suffix  -JTO-,  Gutt.) ; 
of  comix,  &c.  (see  Suffix  -I-) 

K,  the  letter,  2,  6  sq  ;  pronunc,  84 
sqq. ;  pLon.  changes  of  I.-Eur.  £, 
295  sq. ;  of  K,  297  sq. 

kadamitas,  286. 

Kappa  in  Lat,  72. 

Karmadhftraya,  Comp.,  360  sq. 

ke-  (Ico-),  Dem.  Pron.,  429  sqq. 

L,  pronunc.  of,  89  sqq. ;  bef  cons., 
96  sq.  ;  I.-Eur.  L,  phon.  changes 
of,  275  sq. ;  L,  278  sq.  ;  Lat.  I  for  d, 
80,  82,  285  sqq.  ;  for  r,  92  sq. ;  for 
n,  96 ;  for  U,  109  sqq. 

2-  for  tl-,  283  sq. 

-/,  vow.  shortened  bef.,  213;  decl.  of 
Nouns  in,  376. 

Labials,  phon.  changes  of,  281  sqq. 

Iiabiovelar  Qutt.,  phon.  changes  of, 
299  sqq.  (see  Q«.  §«,  gH»\ 

toftM,  345. 

labium,  261. 

Idbo,  303. 

l&brum,  180. 

lac,  spelling  of,  122  ;  lad  {-U),  378. 

lacoa,  307. 

lacer  for  -rectus,  540. 

laoesso,  462. 

lacio,  191. 

IcuTima,  223 ;  spelling,  57  sq. 

locus,  301. 

lacusta  for  loc-,  201. 

laerus,  242. 

lambero,  479. 

tom6o,  471 ;  -hi  (?),  Perf.,  501. 

lanU)ru8ea  for  2a&-,  65. 

lammifM,  -mn-  (-nn-),  184. 

2ana,  279. 

lancino,  470. 

{an{;u«o,  306. 

lanius  (-to),  348. 
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larUema  {-tnpt-),  70. 
l<^,  353. 
lartgnuSf  293. 
Larinuniy  a88. 
lariXy  a86. 

larva  (-ma),  46. 

lassua,  258. 

/rtter,  355. 

latidavuB,  361. 

Loftma,  349. 

M(u«,  919  sq.,  541. 

lavoy  335  ;  -w,  499  ;  2au^,  ?o-,  250  ;  -iuo 

in  Compounds,  196. 
laurus,  a86. 
lautia,  a86. 

Sector,  pronunc.  of,  139. 
lectum  (-5)1  54a ;  pronunc.  139. 
Iiegato  Pronnnoiation,  131. 
legaius,  541. 

legintpa  {-ger-),  373,  19a. 
legitimusj  405. 
;^o,  a6o ;  ligi,  50a ;  fectum,  pronunc, 

139- 
Ijenes  and  Fortes,  71  sqq. 

lionffth  (see  Long  Cons.,  Vow.) 

Zaengthening,  by  Position  (see  Pos.)  ; 

by  Compensation,  314 ;  bef.  r^f,  ns, 

136  sqq. ;    gn,  gm,  138  sq.  ;   at,  x, 

139  sq. ;  nd,  tur,  140;  r  with  cons., 

140  sq. ;  8  with  cons.,  141. 
lefiibatj  491 ;  -ibunt,  493. 
lenocinor,  488. 

'lens  {-lentus)  (see  Suffix  -NT-V 

Uptsla,  a86. 

;«p^i5  for  nep-^  96. 

Ijetters  (see  Alphabet). 

Levanat  326. 

Leucesie,  Carm.  Sal.,  345. 

/evt'r,  aoo,  34a. 

2^t«,  393. 

IfviSy  344. 

2«x,  360. 

-lexi  {'legi\  Perf.,  505. 

-It-,  syncopated  after  cons.,  171. 

libertabuBf  403. 

libet  {hib-),  99. 

h'bra,  389. 

licetj  613. 

Wen,  349. 

liguia^  37a. 

Iigfumo,  391,  483. 

limiirophus,  176. 


/i'mus,  mud,  338. 

lingo,  471. 

Ztri^a,  399,  386. 

lingtUat  973. 

Imi'o,  483. 

Itno,  47a 

HnquOj  469  ;  Ti^t,  509. 

Unter  {lun-),  99. 

Ii^uare,  -ere,  484. 

/iguor,  368. 

lira,  199. 

littera,  spelling  of,  117  ;  Lcanina,  90. 

litus,  spelling  of,  117. 

lixttj  393  ;  'ivuSf  333. 

-«-forld,ln,  Is,  375,  dl,  985;  nl,  371; 

rl,  377. 
Locative  (see  Declension) ;  Adv.  use 

of,  559  sqq- 

locus,  -ca,  PI ,  400  ;  O.  Lat.  stloctis,  303, 

307»  564  ;  in  wordgroup,  170. 
LoebasiuSy  348. 
loeduSf  O.  L»it.,  348. 
Long,  Cons.,  orth.  of,  3,  109;  Vow., 

3  sq.,  9  sq.  (see  Quantity). 
lonffus,  spelling  of,  336.  ' 

loqudla,  the  spelling,  113  sqq. 
hquar,  384. 
Losna,  999. 
Loss,  of  Cons,  in  Group,  309  sqq. ; 

of  final  syll.  in  -m,  916  sq. 
hiuSf  350. 
lubricus,  306. 
lubSf  Marso-Lat.,  19,  177. 
luceOy  481. 
lucemaf  337. 
luci  daroy  396. 

Luciliua,  i  and  ei,  9,  97  ;  g  for  ggyii; 
'  a  for  a,  10,  14 ;  e  and  a«,  49 ;  r,  90  ; 

pellicio,  97;    num«n',  Oen.,  383  n. ; 

mi7/e,  490;  i7{i,  437. 
Lucipor,  183. 

Luoretiua,  use  of  Compounds,  360. 
Indus,  pronunc.  of,  135. 
luniSy  350. 
ludusy  387  ;  loed'y  348. 

'««.  345- 

lumbuSf  390. 

/una,  393. 

?Mpu4,  991 ;  F.,  370. 

lurcoj  179. 

*/Mr(i)rfus  for  Wri-,  37 

{usfra,  lustra,  141. 

/tAjfro,  993. 
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Intra,  289. 

luXf  276  (see  luci). 

lympha,  a86  ;  spelling,  1 1 ,  36. 

M,  the  letter,  7  ;  pronunc ,  60  sqq. ; 
final  dropped,  68  sq.,  133 ;  assimi- 
lated, lai ;  L-£ur.  M,  phon. 
changes  of,  968  sqq. ;  M ,  973  sq. ; 
Lat.  m  for  n,  969  ;  bef.  r-,  /-,  50  sq., 
^}  99  Bqq.  ,*  for  p,  981 ;  for  &,  989  sq. 

-w,  vow.  shortened  bef.,  913;  final 
syll.  dropped,  e.g.  nihil{um\  916 
sq.  ;  of  I  Sg.,  594. 

macefy  993. 

macerOf  488. 

madeot  993,  473, 

maereOy  maeatus^  306,  549. 

magis  (•«),  558. 

magiater,  939. 

magistratusj  343. 

magnanimuSj  364. 

magnoperej  369. 

fna(^u«,  961. 

Ifata,  -u'-,  8  ;  -«?>-,  105. 

tnajor,  999,  408 ;  pronunc,  53. 

tnali,  551  ;  maJ{e)-y  184 ;  -yfctw,  51. 

ma2igfnii«,  pronunc.  of,  138. 

»w*^>  547 ;  '^'1  m  sqq. ;  »wi/«m,  515. 

ma/osrmnah<m,  364. 

md/iM,  307. 

MamerSf  95. 

mamtfla,  113. 

mamma t  ii8n.,  363. 

tnamcr  for  marm-y  95. 

mamp/iur  ,?),  197. 

mandarCf  485. 

mamlere,  479  ;  Perf.  of,  501. 

mane,  396.  * 

maneoy  476 ;  ->mi,  505. 

mani'  (-wo-),  183 ;  Manes,  339. 

nu/ntco-,  a  handle,  337. 

mani/estus  {-nuf-),  193. 

9nanip2ii«,  pronunc.  of,  94. 

mansues  {'tiis),  189. 

mantele  {-Uum),  117. 

manuo/is,  340. 

marcerat  for  -<riV?((^,  988. 

mare,  338. 

marer{t4«  for  -didim,  988. 

martti'miM,  405. 

3fariu«,  390. 

marmoft  18  ;  pronunc,  95. 

Marpesius  {-pessos),  117. 


lfar2X)r,  185. 

marauppium  (-j)-),  117. 

Ifarsu^,  84. 

maacd,  375. 

MaBooline  (see  Gender). 

Maspiter,  978. 

mosaa,  104. 

niateo2a,  19. 

mater,  919. 

ma<«rfera,  405. 

fnatruelis,  340. 

*ma//tnu8  for  -^u/-,  184. 

mattiobarbtdus,  197. 

moiiufi,  185,  309. 

maiurrime,  407. 

tmiroto,  547. 

maximua,  407  ;  pronunc,  139. 

Media  Prosodia,  161. 

Mediae,  pronunc.  of,  71   iqq.;   M., 

Tenues  and  Aap.,  phon.  changes  of, 

979  sqq. 
mediaatintu  {'tri-),  330. 
medioacimua,  407. 
medipontua  (-I-),  987. 
meditor,  591,  987. 
Meditrifia,  347. 
madiua,  996. 
mediuafldiua,  618. 
fn«iuUi<i<«,  561. 
me?iej  O.  Lat.,  499. 
meherde  (-cuies',  618. 
meio,  466. 

met,  scansion  of,  i9x 
m«7e8,  346. 
Mdica  for  lfe«^,  987. 
mdior,  406. 
mdtom  (,?),  406. 
melum  for  m<?^,  18. 
tnembnim,  970. 
memtm,  970;  -menio,  517. 
tnemor,  541. 

tnefidiaia,  spelling  of,  945. 
mendum,  N.  (-rfo,  F.),  400. 
menetria,  for  merefyix,  96. 
mens^  974  ;  -menfe.  Adv.,  549,  55a. 
metiaa,  pronunc.  of,  67. 
mentio,  the  scansion,  919. 
-mentum  (see  Suffix  -TO-). 
mercedimerae,  540. 

mercennort'iM  (-n-),  pronunc  of,  xi& 
tnerda,  306. 
m«-eo,    -€tt>i<    3    PL,   519;     maribaiur, 

the  scansion,  909. 
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meretrix,  347  ;  menetris,  96. 

merga,  351. 

merges  J  351. 

mergo,  285. 

meridies,  388;  med-,  988. 

»w«*'»<Oj  559- 
»i«r»  for  -rx,  107. 

merto  for  -soj  48a. 

metiUaf  a88. 

"1^^^,  340. 

-me<  of  egomet,  &c.,  421,  423  sq.,  429. 

MetathesiB  of  r,  Ij  91,  97  sq. 

Ife/eSus,  486. 

metiory  mensus,  471. 

nteto,  486 ;  '8sui,  499. 

m^fticuZosuSy  333. 

metus,  F.  (O.  Lat.),  343,  sq. 

meuSf  426  sqq. ;  mi,  Voc.,  427. 

Mezentiu8y  Med-y  104. 

mtco,  306. 

v'^tS^Of  302. 

miles,  287;   scansion,    119,   215;  -er, 

108. 
mtile,  419  sq.  ;  milict,  spelling  of,  112 

sq. 
mUcus  (-uos)i  46. 
mina  (/i^a),  64  ;  in  word-group,  169 

sq. 
minerrimusy  407. 
Minerva,  306,  190. 
wiwflfo,  455 

-mini,  2  PL,  IncL,  534 ;  Imper.,  517. 
minimus,  407  ;  -me  {-mum).  Adv.,  550. 
miniscitur,  200. 
minister,  232. 
-mirw,  Pass.,  517,  519. 
minor,  407. 

mi{n)8terium  for  -nw<-,  1 73,  202. 
minuo,  471. 

Aftrcunoa,  Praen.  inscr.,  229. 
mis.  Gen.,  421  sq. 
inisceo,  479 ;  mtxhi«,  -stus,  1  07. 
mueUua,  -seruZus,  333. 
miser,  306;  my-,  29. 
mitio,  prononc.  of,  117  ;  misi,  O.  Lat. 

meissei,  499,  112. 
miitdtiS,  myti-,  37. 
ml,  phon.  change  of,  270  sq. 
-mn",  pronunc.  of,  64,  69  sq. 
fno-  for  meo",  Poss.,  426. 
moderor,  356. 

»no<fo,  612;  -«,  551 ;  Comps.  of,  559. 

T 


modus  in  word-groups,  169,  564. 
moe-,  O.  Lat.  for  mur  in  moerus,  &c.,  248. 

•wo^c^t  345  sq- 
mofli6»Y(?\  493. 

monedula  i-er-),  288. 

monao,  477  ;  moneris,  -int  for  monu<,  506. 

'monium  (-la)  (see  Suffix  -I0-). 

Monosyllables,  shortening  of,  215  sq. 

monstrum,  331. 

Months,  Gender  of,  369. 

monufnentum,  'nam-,  201 ;  -tus,  370. 

Moods,   511  sqq.;    Subj.,  511  sqq.  ; 

Opt.,  511  sqq. ;  Imper.,  516  sqq. 
mordeo,  303,  482;    Perf.  of,   505;  mo- 

mordi,  497 ;  tnem-,  503. 
morigeror,  485. 
morior,   473;   -tmur,    -iri,  475;    -tuus, 

324;  -tus,  174. 

mors,  278. 
morrus  for  -bus,  52. 
mosfetfum,  331. 

moteo,  Perf,  in  Romance,  '$09. 
^nox,  555. 

mr,  phon.  change  of,  270  sq. 
-ms-,  phon.  change  of,  270. 
mucus  (-0C-),  116. 
mukeo,  'Isi,  505. 

mulgeo,  ag6  ;  -Isi,  505 ;  >2diw,  279. 
mulier,  287  ;  -t^em,  accent,  of,  164. 
muliimodis,  362. 
muUus,  Compar.,  408. 
Moxnxniua,  dedicatory  inscrr.,  11. 
-mungo,  Vb.,  471. 
munus,  247. 
-mur,  I  PI.  Pass.,  534. 
*murca  for  om-,  107. 
muriola,  spelling  of,  117. 
murmur,  315. 

'mus,  I  PL  Act.,  529;  scansion,  529. 
mus,  237. 
musca,  239. 
musctpitZa,  365. 
musifno,  71. 

Mutation  of  Vowels  (see  Gradation). 
Mute  and  I«iqaid,  vow.  lengthened 
bef.,  94 ;  accent,  of  penult  with,  164. 
muto,  247  ;  for  -tor,  522. 
muttus,  58. 
muiuusj  324. 
myser  for  mis-,  29. 

N,  pronunc.  of,  60  sqq.  ;  I.-Eur.  N., 
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phon.  changes  of,  271  sqq. ;  ^,  273 

sq. ;  Lat.  n  for  Ij  96 ;  for  m,  270 ; 

for  gn-,  99a,  294. 
N-partiole  (s^  Particles). 
NaepWy  183. 
Naevius,  394. 
Nahartis^  Nart-^  54. 
nam^  604,  571. 
Names,   of  birds,   kc,    changed   by 

Anal.)  20X  ;  Proper,  form  of  Italic, 

319  sq.  ;  in  -0,  348  sq. ;  in  -t«,  375. 
namquSj  604. 
nancifeor,  361,    480;    -cto,    480;    -ctm 

{-nctus),  471. 
narisy  37a. 

narro,  483 ;  pronunc,  1 18 ;  -r-,  1 18  sq. 
Naoaly  pronunc.  of,  60  sqq.  ;  Gutt., 

10  sq.,  60,  65  ;  Vb.,  469  sqq. ;  3  PL, 

e.  g.  danufU^  530  sq. 
nassitenfuiy  the  spelling,  iia. 
fuuwiy  359;  -asumy  11  a. 
n<5Wrix,  355. 

fwtus  {gn-"^^  541 »  ai9  8<1.»  394- 

nai^agusy  180 ;  -turn,  353. 

rtavts,  331,  353. 

-«c^,  pronunc.  of,  64,  70. 

-nd'y  pronunc.  of,  64,  70. 

-nde  of  unde^  &c,,  551. 

-ndo-j  of  Gerund,  543  sq. 

-n«,  Interrog.,  605  sq. 

-n6,  Affirm.,  615. 

n^-,  Neg.,  615. 

ra,  naey  Affirm.,  614  sq. 

ta,  Neg.,  614 ;  accent,  of,  166. 

nebula^  336. 

nee,  <non,'6i6. 

nee  (see  neque). 

necerim,  *uec  eum,'  440. 

necOj  481 ;  -avi  (-lit),  499. 

nectOj  •Tuif  509. 

yiecu&t,  446. 

necumquenif  570. 

n&ium,  614. 

n</a«,  615. 

Negatives,  615  sq. 

ne^ego,  616 ;  -.rt,  505. 

ntf^o,  486. 

negotiumt  616. 

iMmo,  449. 

n«mpe,  604;  scansion, 63;  pronunc,  132. 

neo,  476,  935  ;  neuni,  519. 

««P<w»  35 1 » 273  ;  -i«,  33. 

neptie,  351  ;  fopf-,  96. 


naguoZia,  571. 

"^?'*<'»*f  571* 
nequaquam,  569. 

n«9ue  (n^),  133. 

negweo.  547  ;  -quimmt,  531  ;  -quitur,  533. 

^ero,  371. 

nescio.  547. 

nesciocubef  446. 

new,  593. 

neve  (neu),  614,  133. 

Neuter  (see  Gender) ;  in  -r,  decL  of, 

349 ;  in  -«,  355  sq- 
neuter y  450 ;  pronunc,  143. 
neuJtiquamf  pronunc  of,  143. 
-n/-,  lengthening  of  vow.  bef.,  136  sqq. 
m,  611. 
nicto,  393. 
Nigidiufl,  on  /»,  55  ;  Agma,  65  ;  aeoent 

of  Fdfen,  163.  390. 
nihU  {nU),  316  sq.,  [44,  57. 
nimi8  (-»t<m),  558. 
nwi,  61 1 ;  -M,  35. 
niiedvfla  {-ella),  333,  353. 
nltor,  Vb.,  531  ;  -Wo,  519 ;  -xt«,  394. 
nt^'o  for  -ct-f  89. 
nirtf,  Vb.,  Pacuv.,  455. 
nix,  373. 

-nm-,  phon.  change  of,  971  sqq. 
no,  476. 
nobiUs,  334. 

ttoc«o,  481 ;  -ivus.  Adj.,  393 
wocfw,  555. 
noenutn  (-il),  615. 
no7a  (from  nolo),  318. 
no/o,  decl.  of,  547  ;  -U-,  iii  sqq. ;  «/••», 

515. 
nom«n,  994  ;  ^Jator^  364. 

Nominative  (see  Declension) :  Adv. 

use  of,  553  sqq. 
fwn,  615,  3i6  sq. 
nonojjn'nto,  417. 
wowdMm,  570,  609. 
nomgenti  {nonivig'),  419. 
nonut,  605. 
nonuA,  416. 
*wop«a  for  nupHM,  37. 
nos,  decl.  of,  434  sq. ;  -aa,  113. 
"<««>,  479 ;  ^n-,  394 ;  -w,  500. 
tiosfroA,  &c,  accent,  of,  163. 
*noto  for  na-,  15,  17. 
nWtt«,  (sm-),  333. 
nocem^  415  aq. ;    -<ieciw,   416;    -teimn, 

416. 
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NoventOes  {-d-\  a86. 

noviciust  338. 

novitaa,  341. 

nomis,  326. 

noar,  334  sq. ;  Adv.,  555. 

-ns'f  pronunc.  of,  63  sq.,  69 ;   for   a 

after  long  vow.,  69  ;  from  -nstf-,  i  la ; 

vow.  long  bef.,  136  sqq. 
-ns  of  trienSf  sextanSf  &c.,  409. 
-nt,  3  PI..  539 ;  -ntOj  531 ;  -ntar,  535 ; 

•niur,  534. 
nubesy  346    nuba,  18a. 
nudipeSf  361. 
ntultus  terft'u^,  a6o,  377. 
nt4dt»,  a6o,  335,  179. 
nuttuay  449;  pronunc,  113. 
num,  605. 

Kumaaioi,  Praen.  fib.,  305. 
Number,  366 ;  Dual  (see  Dual). 
Vnmerala,  408  sqq. ;  Fractions,  409 ; 

accent,  of,  165. 
Numeriua,  560 ;  -n.  Gen.,  383  n, 
numertUf  370  ;  numeroj  Adv.,  560. 
nummumy  Gen.  PI.,  403. 
nunCf  570. 
nuncuhi,  446. 

ntmdttux^  (non(i-»  nound-),  351,  180. 
ymn^uam,  570. 

-nurUy  3  PI.,  e.  g.  danunt,  530  sq. 
ntm<iu«,    180 ;  novetU-y  nont-,  350  sq. ; 

pronunc,  141. 
nuper.  Adv.,  -ma,  Adj.,  180,  553. 
nurua,  339  ;  -ra,  343  ;  wo-,  37. 
-«tM,  e.  g.  facinuay  356. 
nu«ct09u«  (-c»fio»us),  96.     * 
nutriOy  349. 

O,  pronunc  of,  30  sqq. ;  phon. 
changes  of,  333  sqq. ;  6  in  e-roota, 
358 ;  0  in  S-roots,  358 ;  6*0,  360 ; 
5-&,  359;  Lat.  0  for  lengthened  6y  333 ; 
Lat.  6  for  a,  17  sq. ;  for  0  with 
w,  1,  335  sqq. ;  for  atonic  vow.  bef. 
Lab.,  193  sqq.  ;  after  9U-,  300 ;  Lat. 
5  for  auy  40  sq. ;  for  ou,  348  sqq. ; 
not  weakened  to  u,  199. 

O-stema,  blend  with  U-stems,  343 
sq.  (see  Suffix  -0-,  -YO-,  &c.) 

-6,  I  Sg.,  534;  of  Rftfo,  &c.,  348  aq. ; 
of  quOf  Adv.,&c.,  551 ;  of  verOf  Adv., 
&c,  550 ;  for  -i  in  Adv.,  559 ;  short- 
ening of,  313  aq. 

ob  (ofts-),  Prep.,  585;  ousted  by  a&-,  574. 

T 


ob  voa  aacroy  573. 

obinunty  531. 

oWfer,  563. 

obliUerua  for  -ahiay  543. 

otiiviacoTy  -liac-y  $a ;  -lituay  Pass.,  543. 

oboadio,  196,  346. 

obruaaa,  198. 

Obaoure  Vowel,  185  sqq.,  357. 

obaaquiumy  331. 

obaoleacoy  481. 

obaonOy  488. 

cbsUiriXy  191. 

cbaHnOy  473  ;  obsftno/tu,  310. 

obtAringUlOy  487. 

obHneOy  spelling  of,  78  sq. 

dbtnam  (-««,  Adj.),  563. 

ocoanut,  Perf.,  509,  198. 

ocfAdamua  (?)  for  -oBrf-,  199. 

occiUOy  487. 

occulOy  337  ;  oquoltody  S.  C.  Baoch.,  337. 

occtqx>y  470,  486. 

ocior,  359,  406. 

oaria,  359. 

octo,  415  ;  -decimy  416  ;  -^jnto,  417  sq  ; 

-tafif-,  418  ;  -iuag-,  418  ;  -tinffenfiy  419  ; 

-ftirtw,  330. 
ocu2u«,  334. 
odium,  359. 
otor,  335. 
OB,  pronunc.  of,  39  sqq.  ;  spelling, 

346.     (See  01.) 
oenua,  348,  410. 
qfdlOy  113. 
qffendieea,  373. 

offendo,  486;  -aa,  Noun,  543. 
dUffkifUif  174,  349. 
01,  phon.  changes  of,  346  sqq.  ;  01, 

353  sq. ;   01,  OE  on  inscrr.,  347  sq. 
oieiy  Inteij.,  39. 
oinoa,  410. 
Oinumcunoy  193. 
ointiorain,  178. 

'd-  fix>m  el,  338  sq. ;  I,  378  sq. 
0I-,  Dem.  Pron.,  430. 
otenrtco,  337. 
o2eo,  387. 
oHm,   570 ;    0.   olicrum,  436 ;   oUkinu8y 

436. 

oliray  338  ;  -nm  (olaum),  196. 

00a  (auto),  41. 

oUe  {-tut),  436 ;  oloes,  olorom,  436. 
CMympus,  accent,  of,  155. 
Omega,  Lat.  transcr.  of  y,  44. 

t  2 
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Omicron,  Lat.  tranacr.  of,  33. 

omitto,  113  sq.,  909. 

ommerUOj  80. 

omnimodis,  36a. 

omnis,  450 ;  omnino,  325. 

Onomatopoetio  Verbs,  483,  476. 

-onssus  {'Ham),  353. 

-ontf  3  PL,  O.  Lat.,  529. 

'(mu8f  O.  Lat.  for  -5,  348  Bq. 

oniutua,  306. 

cperOf  400. 

'Opercy  Adv.,  560. 

operiOy  475 ;  for  ap-y  18. 

opcror,  485. 

opificirMy  174. 

opt/to  (wp.),  34. 

opinoTy  47a. 

qptpanw,  19a. 

OpUer,  180. 

qpihUoTy  485. 

opiYuma,  174. 

qppuio,  566. 

otpporfuntMy  ()por-,  114. 

Optatiye  (see  Moods). 

optimvs,  406. 

optiOy  369. 

opulens  {'leTUu8)y  35a. 

opiw,  485. 

oquoUody  S.  C.  Bacch.,  237. 

-or-  firom  L-Eur.  r,  278  sq. 

-or,  I  Sg.  Pass.,  533 ;  Nom.  Sg.,  e.  g. 

ccUor  (see  Suffix  -S-). 
OraUi,  as  a  nickname,  40. 
orbis,  339;  orte,  i8a. 
or&tw,  358. 
orcOf  239. 

ordia  prima  for  primord-,  36a. 
Ordinal  Nnmerala  (see  Num.). 
ordo,  pronune.  of,  141. 
oreaey  261. 
orichalcumy  202. 
oiHda  for  auncuZai  40  sq. 

o^'^^f  33)  310;  pronune,  141. 

-orum  (j-um),  Gen.  PI.,  402. 

-OS,  Nom.  Sg.,  e.  g.  O.  Lat.  coloSy  356. 

08y  mouth,  358. 

08,  bone,  405. 

05-  {auS')y  e.g.  oaculoTy  41. 

Osciu,  310. 

osf0n(fo,  310. 

ostium,  26a  ;  ust-,  34. 

-5»uf  {-ossusy  -onssus),  112,  353. 

OTT,  phon.  changes  of,  248  sqq. ;  OU, 


253 ;  Lat.  OU  for  eu,  245  sq.  ;  on 
inscrr.,  246  ;  written  for  u,  246 ;  for 
0,246. 

-OD-  for  -ttc-.  33. 

opt/cr,  361. 

orta,  235. 

*dvum  for  0P-,  34. 

-Sx  ,see  Suffix  in  Gutt.). 

oxtm«,  407. 

P,    pronune.    of,    78     sqq. ;     phon. 

changes  of,  281  sq. ;  dial,  from  q% 

299  sq.  ;  not  final,  77  ;  bet.  m-n,  ftc., 

70. 
P-partiole  (see  Particles). 
pacunt  or  pag-,  xii  Tabb.,  465 ;  paeuooTy 

465 ;  'peciseor,  200. 
Paouviufl,  use  of  Compds.,  360. 
paedora  for  -res,  356. 
Padignusy  pronune.  of,  138. 
paene,  558  n. 
paeninsula,  360. 
paemUa,  197. 

Paenultinia  Aocent.-IiAw,  160  sqq. 
pagirMy  326. 
palam,  586. 
Palatal  Ghntt.,  phon.  changes  of,  995 

sqq.  (see  K,  G,  QH). 
PalataUaation  of  Ck>n8.  bef.  y,  263  ; 

of  t,  81  sqq. ;  of  c,  87  sq. ;  /,  91.  98  ; 

r,  91,98. 
pcUea,  279. 
pcUma,  279,  328. 
palory  586. 
paipebra  {-tra),  331. 
pcUumbeSy  346. 

pdluSj  -us,  the  scansion,  214. 
pSlus,  293. 

PatMfa,  318  ;  -dna  porta,  318. 
pandicti/or,  488. 
pandoy  472  ;  -<l»,  Perf.,  502. 
pangoy  259 ;  Perf.  of,  504  ;  panan,  504  ; 

Pey».  497;  P«W>,  495- 
panis,  339. 

pannucia,  337. 

panus,  panntw,  117. 

papas,  accent,  of,  164. 

papaver,  541. 

Papiriua  CrasauB,  his  use  of  r  for  £,  6. 

Porasitio  Vowel,  145  sqq. ;   with  I, 

^  93  wjq- ;    ^^  Gk.  loanwords,  70 
sq.  ;  tt  bef.  I,  193  sq.,  197  sq. 
parcarpus  (?)  for  pane-,  273. 
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paroqarwnus,  360. 

parcoy  Perf.  of,  505  ;  -rat,  505. 

parcuSy  318. 

parentcUid,  Luceria  inscr.,  519. 

parerUes,  465. 

paret('rr'),  117. 

paricidaa^  371,  373,  117  sq. 

pario,  379 ;  -ire,  475  ;  -tftis,  49a  sq. 

parot  to  equalize,  485. 

pars,  378 ;  partem,  Adv.,  555. 

Participles,  539  sqq. ;  Pres.  Act., 
540 ;  Fut.,  540  ;  Perf.,  541  ;  Pres. 
Pass.,  540 ;  Perf.,  541  sq. ;  -tus  (-»w«), 
549  ;  truncated,  543  ;  used  as  Adj., 
540  sq. 

Partides  (see  Conjunctions) ;  T-, 
597 ;  !>-.  597  ;  I>H-,  597  ;  P-,  597  ; 
^~i  597  f  -<^i  439  sq. ;  relation  to 
Case-suffix,  597  sq.  ;  to  Pers.-suff., 
597  ;  Imper.  used  as,  600. 

parHm,  556. 

parvm,  56a;  parutnper,  56a. 

parvus,  56a  ;  Compar.,  406  sq. 

pasco,  pastunif  310. 

pasaar  for  -er,  aoi. 

passim,  556. 

Passive,  519  sqq. ;  Impers.,  use,  530 
sq.,  533  ;  with  Ace,  sai  ;  Person- 
endings  (see  Verb) ;  Inf.  (see  Inf.)  ; 
Part,  (see  Participles). 

pasiillus,  339. 

p€Ueo,  476,  aaa. 

pattr,  aaa;  p./amilias,  381. 

PatricoUs,  197. 

pcUrissOf  488. 

patrocmor,  488. 

pa^ronus,  349. 

pairuelis,  340. 

paucus,  343. 

patm,  paviOf  473. 

patUatimf  556 ;  4isper,  56a ;  -lum, 
spelling  of,  1 1 1  sq. 

pax,  359. 

-pej  Particle,  597. 

pecten,  349. 

pectino,  488. 

pecto,  479  ;  -xt,  505 ;  -ar«i,  509. 

pecuy  281 ;  pecus,  354. 

pedepressim,  -temptim,  556. 

peditasteTf  330. 

P^Of  307  ;  pepedi,  501. 

pejero,  48,  199  ;  perj-,  313,  587. 

pc/or,  pronunc.  of,  53. 


pele^rinus  for  per-,  93. 

pellex  for  pttel',  115. 

peBo,  47a  ;  peptdi,  504. 

p0/2uvia«,  385. 

pendeOf  pmdo,  473. 

pfn«8.  Prep.,  586. 

penetro,  586,  594. 

pem<w«,  Adv.,  Adj  ,  561  sq. ;  -te,  Adv.. 

56a. 
pewia,  313. 
penuria,  558  n. 
penus^  586. 

-per,  e.g.  pau/iQ}e> ,  56a. 
per,  Prep.,  586  sqq. 
peragro,  prenunc.  of,  94. 
perceUo,  486  ;  -culaus,  54a. 
percussi,  Perf.,  545. 
peregre,  396. 
peremne,  191. 
peremOy  587. 
perendie,  560,  588,  19a. 
perendtno  (see  oomperend  1  no  1 . 
pcrcs  forpeei-,  81. 
per/aad,  198. 
Perfect   (see  Tense-stems)  ;    quant. 

of  penult  of  S-perf.,  134  sq. ;  accent. 

of -it,  &c.,  163  ;  scansion  'ilt,  314. 
perfidy,  587, 
pergo,  587. 

pericidumj  scansion  of,  175  sq. 
ptrjero  (seep^). 
Periphrastio  Tenses,  510  sq. 
ptima,  351. 

pernix,  354  ;  pirr\-,  141 . 
l>«»'wax,  361,  555. 
perperam,  557. 
perplovere,  466. 
per^uam,  571. 

Personal  Pron.  (see  Pronouns). 
Person-endings  (see  Verb). 
perstrtmta,  17a. 
perHneo,  476. 
pcrfwtw,  195. 
pervenat,  464. 
percicw>8, 317  sq. 
pe«,  a86. 
pesna  (?),  313. 

P«M«»S  539' 
petesso,  -isso,  46a. 

pe^iojftf  (?),  76. 

peto,  468  ;  -in',  506. 

petorrihim,  300. 

iV/r«tM,  300. 
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petulcus,  337. 

phaieraSf  190. 

phaaelluSf  -U-  for  -/-,  115. 

Phi  (see  Aspirates). 

PhUippus,  accent,  of,  155. 

Pi,  Lat.  transcr.  of,  75. 

piacuiumf  333  ;  O.  Lat  -^okm,  193. 

pidato  (j)edatu)f  19,  ai. 

pigmenhitnt  pronunc.  of,  139. 

*jntta  forpSa,  115, 

piOeus  {-l-\  117. 

pUumnoe  poploe,  Carm.  Sal.,  39B. 

pinaria  for  pen-,  aoo. 

pingtM,  99a. 

pinna,  999. 

pinao,  471 ;  -to,  47a. 

pirus,  374. 

pUcis,  932. 

pisoMua,  353. 

Pitch- Aoo«nt,  148  sqq. 

pUuitoy  pronunc.  of,  59. 

piu8,  a6$ ;  scansion,  131. 

piacenta,  190. 

plSgOf  318. 

Plancua,  179^ 

plango,  471. 

plaudo,  phdo,  41. 

p2au«(rum,  p2o<<rum,  41. 

Plautos,  use  of  Compds.,  369 ;  dial. 

PMuSj  949. 
plebea,  376. 
pUcto,  486. 
pfenus,  394. 

-pleo,  to  fill,  458,  473,  993. 
pieoris  (?),  Garm.  Arv.,  408. 
plerumque,  plenu,  Adj.,  559. 
plico,  900,  468. 
KtmiM,  995. 

ptisima  (?),  Carm.  Sal.,  408. 
piodo,  41. 

*piopiM  for  pdpu^tM,  98. 
plostrumj  41. 
pluo  (plooo),  466. 
Pluperfect  (see  Tense-stems). 
plurimus,  408. 

plus,  408,  558 ;  -ra  (rria),  401. 
p«.,  Prep.,  575,  588. 
podex,  307. 
poeOa  for  pu-,  37. 
poena,  946  sq. 
Poenus,  946. 
pocto,  373. 
pd,  618. 


i»«ta,575. 

PbBo,  41. 

poIZen,  poCenta,  367. 

1^)010,  spelling  of,  1 19  ;  -6,  aia. 

PdUux,  179,  189  ;  4uces,  O.  Lat.,  945. 

polubrum,  575,  331. 

pommtim,  588. 

Pm^us,  300. 

poiulo,  958. 

pondus,  356. 

pon«.  Prep.,  588. 

pono,  178  ;  po««i  (powW),  499  ;  -«-,  115. 

Ponh'iif,  300. 

pppttia,  300. 

popu/ua,  scansion  of,  146 ;  ^01  Bomanoi, 

O.  Lat.,  387. 
pOpidus,  in  Romance,  98. 
-por  for  puer,  183,  185. 
per-,  Prep.,  590. 
porea,  979. 
porceoy  588. 
porctM,  977. 
porricio,  485. 
porri^,  porgw,  545,  17a 
porro  (O.  Lat.  pond),  568. 
potrum,  979. 
iVMtina,  spelling  of,  93. 
poaooy  477 ;  popoaci,  501  ;  pep-,  503. 
Position,  length  by,   199  sqq.  ;  bef. 

Mute  and  Liq.,  94.  199  sqq. 
Possessive,  Compd.,  360  sq.  ;  Pron. 

(see  Pron.). 
possum,  decl.  of,  546;  Inf.  in  Romanoe, 

536 ;  potestur,  599. 
post,  pos,  p5-,   posts,  postid,    588   sq.  ; 

postea,    569;  posteac,    437;  poatkae, 

569 ;   postibij  567  ;  postmodum   (-0), 

559- 

posterior,  N.,  378. 

posticus,  337. 

poa^ifMruitantM,  spelling  of,  589. 

posltridie,  560. 

Post-tonic,  Syncope  i,see  Syncope)  ; 

Vow.-change  (uee  Weakening). 
posihdo,  179. 
postuimus  (-remtM),  407. 
fpotooa  for  opoM-,  107. 
ibh'fia,  349. 
perfior  (-to),  484,  546. 
po/»s,  933. 

po^is  ipote)  sum,  546. 
poto,  939. 
i»<w«,  5aOi  54a. 
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-pp-  for  p,  ix6b 

prae,  589 ;  prae  let  tremontif  Carm.  Sal., 

530. 
praebeOf  scansion  of,  143. 

praecipes  (-ceps),  182. 

praecoy  180,  187. 
praecox  \^'Coquus)y  358. 

praeda,  143. 

praedopionty  Carm.  Sal^  189,  47a. 

prae/aminOf  517. 

prett^fiscinif  19a  ;  -tie,  396. 

praemiumf  143. 

Praenestine,  conea,  aa,  106,  177  ;  torn 

modOy  613 ;  Syne.,  177  !  fi^»^  x88* 
prcMS,  180,  187. 
praeaagiOy  a59,  486. 
p^ra«8en«,  589. 
praesertinij  556. 
praestigiaej  95. 
j^roesMno,  47a. 
praeato  (-<u),  178. 
jTroestoIor  (-ft<iO>  34- 
iwoeter,  589  ;  -«*>  5^ ;  -*««»  569- 
prtneterpropteTy  581. 
prcuUor,  350. 

//rawfco,  -di,  Perf.,  50a  ;  -««,  520, 54a. 
j?rah«s  for  -m,  370. 
precor,  agiS, 

pttcula  for  perg-,  76,  97, 
prehendo,  471,  4a,  13a  ;  -di,  501  ;prendo, 

57,  143  ;  Perf.  in  Romance,  509. 
prelumy  307. 
premo,  307  ;  -s«,  499. 
PrepoaitionB,  573  sqq. ;  written  with 

Noun,   168,    57a ;   ouBt   Case-suit, 

573  ;  Compound,  573 ;  with  many 

Cases,  574  ;  assim.  in  Comp.  Vb.,. 

31a  sq. ;  accent.,  167  sqq. 
Present  (see  Tense-stems). 
Pretonic,    Syncope    (see  Syncope) ; 

Vowel-change   (see    Weakening) ; 

6y  6  changed  to  d  (?),  159*  aaa. 
pri,  Prep.,  589, 
pridie^  560. 

primiUgium  for  pn'r-,  5a. 
primordia,  36a. 

primus.  410 ;  primumdum,  609. 
princepsy  178;  pronunc,  141. 
principio  (-turn).  Adv.,  560. 
prior,  N.,  378. 
ptisciiSy  337. 
prisUntis,  335. 
prisiria  for  prisHs,  96. 


pritidoesy  Carm.  Sal.,  403. 

privignus,  181,  335 ;  pronunc.  of,  138. 

pro,  Prep.,  590 ;  S,  59a 

pro,  Inteij.,  618. 

probunio,  519. 

P''<»^>^*'t  590  >  'bourn,  346. 

prooapis,  i8a. 

prooestria,  191. 

ProoQpe,  107  ;  (e)s^  lai. 

proculy  590. 

procus,  358. 

prW-,  Prep.,  590 ;  proditw,  590. 

prodigiuiUy  391. 

prodtnun^,  531. 

produit,  515. 

l)fVe8fu«,  199. 

proficiOy  59a 

prq/Sciaoor,  480. 

prci/2femtiio,  519. 

prqfiigare,  470,  486. 

progenieSy  345  sqq. ;  pn^gpenttf  (Scip.  £p.)» 

48,506. 
progrediminoy  519. 

proAi^tfo,  scansion  of,  143 ;  -bessis^  46a. 
proiecittid,  Luoeria  inscr.,  519. 
proindCy  570 ;  proin,  133. 

i»^«»  345' 
prolixus,  393. 

pro&gt«,  59a 

promenervat,  Carm.  Sal.*  194. 

promiacam,  557. 

protnpsiy  Perf.,  505. 

promuTi^untim,  spelling  of,  197. 

pronis  for  -nus,  339. 

Pronominal,  Adverbs,  567  sqq. ;  in 
-W,  567  ;  h  567  ;  -3,  568  sq.  ;  -d, 
569;  -»m,  570;  -tide,  570;  -um, 
570;  -amy  570;  T-suffix,  571  ;  D- 
suff.,  571 ;  Adjectives,  449  sqq. 

PronounB,  431  sqq. ;  Pers.,  Refl.,  481 
sqq. ;  Poes.,  436  sqq. ;  Dem.,  439 
sqq. ;  Bel.,  Indef.,  Interrog.,  443 
sqq. ;  Ded.  of  (see  Declension)  ; 
accent,  of,  167  sq. ;  Uloc,  &c., 
163. 

Pronunciation,  13  sqq. 

profiuSy  336 ;  -nis,  339. 

propages,  346. 

prcpagmeny  393. 

pr<^y  591  ;  -modum  (-0),  559. 

Proper  Names,  Italic,  319  sq. 

properus,  374. 

propinoy  590,  488. 
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propinquuB,  358. 

pnpiHuSf  194. 

propitu  for  -pri-f  95. 

propritimy  556. 

propter,  591,  179  ;  "<«»  569. 

propfenrusy  590. 

prorsus  (-m),  553 ;  cf.  549. 

prosa,  553. 

iVoMrptno,    98;  Proaepnaif    (not    -ats) 

382,  184. 
ProBodioal  Hiatus,  13a,  144  sq.,  209 

Bq. 
prosperuB,  957. 

|}ro8^9m«re,  in  Romance,  489. 
Proithetio  t,  loa,  105  sqq. 
prosum,  Vb.,  590. 
proiervusy  590. 
protinus  (-tenos),  554,  556,  900  ;   -amy 

557 ;  -w»  554. 
pro^u^um  for  prolhyr-,  190. 

jTrcMRmUA,  591. 

pruriOy  487. 

♦psotti,  Perf.  (?),  501. 

•pae,  -pfe,  Particles,  44a 

puher,  356. 

pulses,  346. 

PuNtcoto  {Popli'\  76. 

puUtCtM,  987. 
PuMt145,  987. 

p\ier,  -re,  Voc.,  Fern,  in  O.  Lat.,  374 ; 

-por  in  Compd.,  183,  185. 
puertia  (-W<-),  174. 
pugU,  376. 
ptdceTj  spelling  of,  19,  59  sq. 

pideium  (-ejK-)j  48>  ^Qa- 
puZento  for  po^,  33. 

l««fea:,  355- 

•puli  of  imptdiy  &c,  501  ;  pulsus,  97a 

puZto  (-M),  489. 

pulvis^  935. 

pu>nex  for  pum-,  37. 

pumilio  (jxmi'),  34. 

pww^,    471;    pepugiy    503;    pM>»cfMs, 

pronunc,  140. 
pwpo  (-PP-),  116. 
puriM,  549  ;  purime^  407. 
Pm«Sms,  305. 
puter,  960 ;  piitoo,  960. 
putOy  489  ;  -^,  911,  600. 
putrefaciOf  scansion  of,  91 9. 
putusj  549. 

Q,  the  letter,  3,    7  ;    qu,  pronunc, 


84   sqq. ;   length  by  Position,  87  ; 

I. -Eur.  Q51,  phon.  changes  of,  999 

sqq. 
qfo-,  qiti-,  qVu-,   Pron.   stems,  443 

sqq. 
qoi  (Dvenos  inscr.),  445. 
quoy  Adv.  {quoad),  569  sq. 
quadra^  413. 
quadragintet,   417  sq. ;    accent.,    165 ; 

quarf,  418. 
qiUMdrana,  409. 
qvadrigaef  196. 
quadrigenH  {-ing-),  419. 
^uodruplex  (-pltui),  414. 
quaequaliSj  448  n. 
guoero,  487  ;  -Aim,  506. 
guoeso,  469,  487  ;  'Umua  {-imua),  487 


•88;   119. 


9tM2t5,  451. 

quaUuSf  the  spelling,  119. 

quam,  570,  607 ;  of  unquam,  &c.,  559  ; 
quamde,  570,  607  ;  -libetj  613 ;  -i^ 
613;  -o&rem,  606 ;  Quam^tMim,  613. 

quandoy  608,  571 ;  -o,  913 ;  -gwc,  571  ; 
-quidem,  571,  608 ;  quandoc,  608 ; 
9uand(m«,  608. 

quanaeif  607. 

Quantity,  196  sqq. ;  overmastei-ed  by 
accent,      199      (see     Shortening, 
Lengthening,  Scansion) ;    changed 
bef.  cons.-group,  133  sqq.  ;  of  vow 
in  close  syll.,  133  sqq. 

quanhis,  451  ;  -mvis,  613. 

quc^opter,  569. 

quarcy  606. 

quarhis,  413. 

quasi,  607 ;  -se,  95. 

quasiilus,  305. 

quatmvus,  557. 

guo^,  413  ;  -nus,  414. 

9ua/io,  u  in  Comp.,  1961 

gtfotivar,  413  sq.;  spelling,  414,  113; 
'ttor,  414  ;  -dedm,  416. 

^e,  598  sq. ;  enclitic,  166  sq. ;  ^<(e>, 

598. 

qiteistores,  949. 

quercua,  991  ;  -nus,  994. 

quereUa,  the  spelling,  ii9  sqq. 

queroTj  997. 

gwrgwra,  315. 

quetua  for  ^t'e-,  149  sq. 

-qui-  for  Gk.  /rw,  36. 

qui,  Pron.,  443  sqq. ;  pronunc,  39, 
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44 ;    cui,  pronunc,  39,    44,     446 ; 

8i>elling,  87. 
qui,   Adv.,   446»  5^8  ;  -qui  (-n),  613  ; 

'dum,  609. 
quiciy  610 ;  -namj  606. 
quiatmque,  448  ;  -dam,  -libet^  -vis,  447. 
quidem,  60a ;  siq-,  iuq;  &c.,  a  16. 
qaies,  i8a. 
guieMO,    pronunc.   of,   134  ;  quetm  for 

quie-y  143  sq. 
guin,  613. 
quinque,   414,   339 ;     pronunc,    414 ; 

^ndecim,  416 ;  •n{c)tus,  70  ;  pronunc, 

140,    414 ;    -ngenti,  419 ;    -ncentum, 

O.    Lat.,      419;    -tiquagintat    417; 

•ticunx,  300;  'ttusy  414. 
quippe,  604  ;  pronunc,  laa. 
quirquir,  a88. 
5wi»,  443  sqq. ;   pronunc,  85 ;   -que, 

'piam,  -quam,  -quis,  448. 
quiaquiliae,  315. 
quo,  Adv.,     568 ;    Conj.,    613 ;    "Od, 

568  ;  -circa,  580  ;  -modo,  -0,  313. 
9Uotf,  Conj.,  610. 
quoiatis  (cujas),  447. 
guoiet,  Dat.,  445. 
quoiqii^fnodi,  445. 
Quom  for  cum,  Prep.,  581. 
9uomtnu9,  569,  613. 
-quomque  {-cunque),  598. 

5'*«'w<*«»»>  571. 
quoniamj  610. 

gwo^fWj  598- 
quorsus  (-m),  568. 

Qworfa,  413. 

quot,  451 ;  -annts,  560  ;  -idie  (see  co<^}. 

9Uoft4mt45,  561. 

quotus,  451. 

9uum,  608,  570. 

B|  pronunc  of,  89  sqq.  ;  I. -Eur.  R, 
phon.  changes  of,  376  sqq. ;  9?  278 
sq.  ;  Lat.  r  for  s,  303  sqq.,  loi, 
105  ;  for  d,  385,  388,  80  sqq. ;  for  2, 
93  sq. ;  for  ft,  96  ;  dropped  inpnoe- 
st(r)igiae,  Ac,  91, 95  ;  bef.  cons.,  97. 

-r,  long  vow.  shortened  bef.,  313  sq. ; 
of  Passive,  533,  533. 

rabies,  347  ;  -es,  Gen.,  383. 

fxibo  for  arraho,  177. 

rdbula,  177. 

racemus,  306. 

radix,  aao. 


Eaius  for  Rav-,  353. 
ramentum,  313. 

*^P*0}  47^* 

ropd,  a  robber,  475. 

ratio,  340. 

rah'oetnor,  488. 

ratia,  307. 

raAis,  359. 

rawisieUus,  330. 

raucus,  180. 

i2audu5  for  -rid-,  185. 

raudus,  348  sq. 

-re,  3  Sg.  Pass.,  533 ;  Inf.  Act.,  535 
sqq. 

re-,  red-,  Prep.,  591. 

reccidi,  Perf.,  504. 

recens,  Adv.,  554. 

reeidimta,  333. 

reciprocus,  337. 

Beoomposition,  199  8q.  (see  Re- 
formation). 

recordor,  483. 

reda,  Adv.,  550. 

recupero,  488. 

rtfd^io,  468,  1 14 ;  reddibo,  493. 

red{d)uco,  114;  rcdux,  591. 

rerf«rsn<o  for  -org-,  198. 

redmun/,  531. 

redivia,  386. 

redtrtpu«,  591. 

Beduotion  (see  Weakening,  Shorten- 
ing)- 

redwicus,  359. 

Beduplioated,  Present,  468  ;  Perfect, 
496  sq.,  501  sqq.;  form  of  red., 
50a  sq.  ;  assim.  of  red.  vow.  to 
stem- vow.,  503 ;  loss  of,  503  sq. ; 
Noun,  358,  363. 

Reflexive  Pron.  (see  Pronouns). 

refriva/aba,  178. 

reffina,  370. 

regnum,  pronunc.  of,  138. 

rego,  396 ;  rexi,  505 ;  pronunc  of,  139, 

498. 
regula,  318. 

Relative  Fron.  (see  Pronouns). 
rdiqttus,    pronunc    of,    333 ;     -aws, 

O.  Lat.,  46. 
reluvium,  386. 
remex,  358. 

remukum,  pronunc.  of,  143. 
ren,  364. 
reor,  rahts,  359. 
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repatidirostro-f  PacuT.,  360. 

r^fperw,  968 ;  Adv.,  554  ;  -nte,  551. 

repo,  307. 

repperij  Perf.,  504. 

reppuH,  Perf.,  504. 

rqmlaa,  54a. 

refutes,  decl.  of,  346. 

resj  95a,  995 ;  in  word-group,  169. 

reses,  358. 

respondeOf  Perf.  in  Bomanoe,  509. 

Ii€8{ti)tutu8,  176. 

retro{r)8um,  549. 

rettuli,  Perf,  503  sq. 

retua  for  reftfua,  543. 

revertiy  Perf.  of,  -tor,  590. 

reusy  944. 

rex,  960,  976. 

Bho,  Lat.  transcr.  of,  19,  59. 

-H-,  STncop.  after  cons.,  171,  179  sq. 

-n.  Inf.  Paaa.,  535  sqq. ;  -rUr^  536  aq. 

rien,  964. 

»*'^'';  306. 

rinffOTy  471. 

-na,  9  8g.  Pass.,  533  ;  and  tr  in  Adj, 
M.,  F.,  371. 

rite,  560. 

n^  560. 

rivaliSf  944. 

Bivers,  gender  of,  368. 

rius  for  n'tma,  59. 

-W-,  pronunc.  of,  97. 

-m*-  for  nm,  971  sqq. 

-ro,  e.  g.  lamberOf  479. 

»*oWgw,  348  ;  ruJb-y  34. 

^obwr  (-or),  356,  379 ;  -m«,  379. 

rohusy  Adj.,  948. 

rodiM,  948  sq. 

Roma,  307. 

rc>pto,  76. 

Bostrsta  Oolumna  (see  Col.  Rostr.). 

rota,  958. 

rotundusy  544  sq. 

Bonch  Breathing  (Ok.)  (see  Breath- 
ing). 

-rt'  for  rs,  977  sq. 

-rs'y  pronunc.  of,  91,  96. 

ruheoy  476. 

ruber,  939. 

rubicundus,  545. 

rubigo  for  ro&-,  34. 
rubus,  307. 

rufrusfu,'?  for  rdb-^  34. 

ructo  (866  erwcto). 


niderUeSj  467. 

riMiM,  949,  338. 

rficio,  307. 

r%idu8y  948  sq. 

rtt«,  345. 

n(/\M,  948. 

Boga  (see  Canrilius). 

rumen,  307. 

rum«n<uin»  '  abruptio,'  314. 

RwninafleuSy  Rumen,  307. 

runipio,  33. 

rumpo,  471  ;    rujn,   509 ;    -mphu  (see 

rapM,  346;  -jjp-,  118. 

»^»*»  (-«)♦  396. 

rursus  (-♦»),  (n«.),  549>  553- 

-ru8,  9  Sg.  Pass.,  534. 

Bostio  Iiatin,  i  for  i,   19,  95,  30; 

veAa,  99 ;   i  for  i,  94  sq.,  99   sq.; 

frundesy  31,  33  ;  tund4>,  33 ;  0  for  a%^ 

40  sq. ;  e  for  ae,  49  sq. 
rusfieus,  337. 

S,  voiced  written  «,  then  r,  6 ;  pro- 
nunc of,  10 1  sqq. ;  phon.  changes 
of,  303  sqq. ;  Lat.  8  for  ss,  305  sq., 
109  sqq. ;  for  ns,  136  sq.  ;  for  1h  in 
Not  Tir.,  58;  O.  Lat  s,  class,  r, 
305 ;  dial.  «,  305. 

S-Perf.,  Vb. -forms  (see Tense-stems). 

»-  from  ps-,  Acs-,  303. 

-8,   O.  Lat.,  e.g.  ceioe,  356;  a    Sg., 

535. 
solm^um,  304. 

mcena  (scena),  961,  184. 

ffocercf 08,  179  sq. 

sacri-,  a&cro-,  183. 

aadus  for  aanc^-,  70. 

«a«pc,  559- 
saqpes  [se-),  49. 

Sa«<ttmt,  949. 

Saguntum,  104, 

so^nu,  959  sq. 

saij  993. 

Saliare  Cannen  (see  Carmen  SaL). 

saliffnus,  993. 

salioy  993. 

5a2ix,  978,  993. 

9aU0f  385,  479. 

fiottcm,  556. 

*8alvaticu8  for  siZc-,  90i. 

samlmoua  (sab-),  65. 

Sonotes,  183. 
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Minao,  470;   sanetus,  pronunc,    140; 

aact-f  aatit-f  70. 
Sandlii,  lao  sqq. 
sanguis  (-en),  377. 
saplutuSf  104. 
sarcinaf  326. 
sarmentumj  310. 
satis  {sat)y  558 ;  satinj  558/4. 
sflrfwr,  558  n. 
softira  (-tra),  197. 
Satumian  Metre,  ia8  n.,  13291.,  159. 

SatUS,  323. 

saucius  for  -a/u«,  543. 

sarrium,  368. 

*Mt«ma  for  Ao^ma,  89. 

saxutHj  361. 

9c-  lengthens  final  tow.,   131 ;    isc- 

(see  Prosthetic  i). 
scaMJum  {-mill-),  383. 
5cato,  333,  381,  359 ;  -hij  Perf.,  503. 
scaena  {tee-),  43. 
jK»«pfrum  (see-),  43. 
soaevtM,  343. 

Soaliger's  Law,  361,  363,  365. 
scalpoy  379. 
aealprum,  333. 
soamnum,  383. 
wandOy  -di,  Perf.,  503. 
Soanaion,  traditional,  137  n. ;  errors 

in    late   literature,    138    sq.   (see 

Shortening). 
Scaptensula,  the  spelling,  136  n. 
scako  {-to),  476. 
scixturio,  483. 
soauria  for  soo-,  41. 
scelerus  (?),  356. 
sceluA,  339. 

scena,  a  priest's  knife,  184,  361. 
acenoy  {aieriv^i),  scae  ,  43. 
acheda,  sc(h)i-,  33. 
sdHcety  564. 
sctndo,    380,    471  ;    scicidi,   495,    501  ; 

«««^  Wi  503 ;  ««d»>  495>  501. 
Soipio  Af!r.  (Min.),  ve^  for  vo ,  338. 
«dt»  (««-),  307,  83. 
scloppusj  307. 
-aco,  Incept.,  477. 
scobis,  359,  338. 
scopidusy  197. 
«corM««  for  coTM^c-,  39. 
scribcLy  318. 
MTtbOy  283. 
scrobis,  306. 


scTQ/h,  80. 

scn^ni^tw  (scrip-),  39. 

seulna,  184. 

Mu/po,  379. 

86-,  '  to  sow/  334. 

sSf  Pron.y  434. 

se  (sed),  Prep.,  593 ;  se  frauds,  593. 

secespUa,  361, 

eedus  (see  set-), 

seco,  398 ;  si-,  33. 

Second  Pers.,  Sg.  ending,  535  sq. ; 

PL,  539. 
Seoondiurj  Aooent,  158  sqq.,  161. 
secordis,  593. 
secrcUum  for  sttcr-y  18. 
secto,  566. 
sectim  (?),  566. 
secundum,  Prep.,  591. 
secundus,  411. 
securus,  593. 
secus,  Noun,  553 ;   Adj.,  591 ;  Adv., 

553;  Prep.,  591. 
-secusy  553,  554. 
sedy  O.  Lat.,  '  himself,'  434. 
sedy  Conj.,  601. 
sedda  for  -U;  387. 
aedecim  {sexd-),  416. 
sedeo,  385  sq.,  473 ;  sedi,  497,  502. 
sedes,  345  sq. 
seditiOy  593. 

sedu/o,  563 ;  -ms,  Adj.,  563. 
sedum,  601. 
sedu^i'o^e,  450. 
segeSy  351. 
S0y7nenh4?n,  393. 
selinum,  the  scansion,  156. 
se<»9t4asfra,  387. 
sella,  387. 
semei,  410,  339. 
semermisy  364. 
semi-,  409,  335. 
se(mx)modius,  176. 
semisst-,  409,  586. 
sempeTy  -iiemus,  563. 
semptem  for  sept-,  66. 
sevta^us,  decl.  of,  343 ;  -ft,  Gen.,  380, 

384  ;  'tuos,  Gen.,  384. 
Seneca,  337  ;  senecio,  337. 

ffen^^aj  334  «• 

««"«3:,  371,  354  ;  decl.  of,  367. 

Sentence- Aooent,  148  n.,  165  sqq. 

sentenHa,  353. 

sentis,  415. 
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seorsum,  59a. 

septenij  415  ;  -decmty  416 ;  -Huiginta, 
417  sq. ;  'tingentiy  419;  -timtw,  415; 
-tenusj  415 ;  -tuennis,  415 ;  sempt-,  66. 

septentrioneSj  269. 

Septufomum  for  SepHz-,  104. 

Mp^imtM  deeimu«)  accent  of,  163. 

^Pw^c"****?  334 ;  spelling  of,  57,  59  sq. 

sequiuSf  566. 

sequor,  500. 

Serbia  for  Sir-,  30. 

8eriu«,  Adj.,  267. 

serpiUunij  197. 

swpo,  277. 

serra  for  «cro,  115. 

«ero,  468 ;  sevij  500 ;  acUus,  222. 

ae^mtim,  spelling  of,  198  sq. 

sesceniij  419. 

sescentoplagusy  364. 

sescuncia,  300 ;  -one-,  236. 

W9qui-y  409. 

se«ae  for  ses«,  112. 

se8teriiu8,iog  ;  -turn.  Gen.  PI.,  402 ;  418. 

aetius,  566. 

Sehis  (Z$0or),  104. 

sett,  «ire,  129. 

severus,  226  sq. 

sex,  415  ;  aexagintay  417. 

sexianSy  409. 

Sextius  (-s^),  415. 

Shnra,  257. 

Short  Vowel  (see  Quantity  . 

Shortening,  of  vow.  bef.  vow.,  131 
sqq. ;  bef.  n  with  cons.,  141  sq.  ; 
bef.  I  with  cons.,  142 ;  bef.  -Z,  -m, 
-r,  -t,  213  sq.  J  of  final  vow.,  207 
sqq.;  of  final  syll.  long  by  position, 
315  sq. ;  of  monosyll.,  215  sq. ;  after 
short  syll.  (see  Breves  Breviantes) ; 
of  long  diphth.  bef.  cons.,  251  sq. 

si  J  610. 

sibi,  424 ;  -e,  25. 

Sibilant?,  phon.  changes  of,  302  sqq. 

sibUo,  78 ;  -/-,  80  ;  «<-,  30. 

sic,  567  ;  pronunc,  121  sq.  ;  sicine,  433. 

aiccusj  447. 

Sioilious,  mark  of  double  cons.,  4,  8. 

sicuhi,  446. 

sidOf  468  ;  aidi  (serfi),  503. 

aidua,  a&j. 

stem,  514  sq. 

*8\filo  for  sib-,  30,  78,  80. 

signum,  pronunc.  of,  138  sq. 


ailmia  for  -Ha,  Neut.  PL,  Laev^4oi ,  352. 

ailicemiumf  287. 

-simf  Subj.,  465. 

similaj  286. 

stmt'Zis,  338. 

stmt^u  (-fc/r),  565. 

stmp2ex  (-p^us),  410. 

stmpfttdiareayunera,  410. 

aimtdf  Adv.,  553;  Prep.,  592. 

sirmdter,  553. 

stmws  for  aumitay  99. 

stn,  612. 

stno/us  for  aen-j  200. 

stnctm'a,  410. 

ainciptUy  141. 

s»fie,  592 ;  set-,  592. 

Single  Cons,  for  Double,  113  sqq. 

aingnifer  for  aign-,  66. 

aingulif  410. 

stno,  471. 

stns,  Carm.  Arv.,  518  n. 

si^tVfem,  the  scansion,  a  16. 

sts  for  SI  ris,  52 ;  suUia^  Plur.,  181. 

airen^{e),  566. 

aiato,  468 ;  Perf.  of,  503. 

aive  {aeu),  122,  600. 

'SOf  Vb. -forms  in,  462  sqq. 

so-  (se-),  *  this,*  430. 

80-  for  SUO-,  Poss.,  426  sqq. 

ao-j  O.  Lat.  Demonstr.,  430,  439. 

aoMnuSy  303. 

aobriHSf  592. 

aoc  (?),  *  ita,'  432. 

socer,  192,  227 ;  -ems,  374. 

aociennua,  545. 

aociojraudua  (-i</*-),  364. 

son  us,  262. 

aooorSf  592. 

socf-tts,  344  ;  -a.  343. 

socfes,  265,  486. 

So/ia,  scansion  of,  15a 

so^,  the  scansion,  215. 

aoldua  for  -Zid-,  185. 

sofea,  287. 

so2emms  for  -C-,  iii. 

soterare,  '  solidare,*  288. 

aoiinuntf  531. 

aoHtauriliay  8. 

so2»ftts  sum,  Perf.  Dep.,  529. 

soZtum,  287. 

aoUemnia  (-nn-), 70 ;  -mpn-^  70 ;  aole-  1 1 1. 

aoUicitwif  361. 

aolUaiumuaj  407. 
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90UO-y     S,      16. 

soaox,  354. 

solumj  987. 

aolvOf  59a ;  -lui  for  -Iviy  48  ;  -liUus,  a6o. 

0o2u«y  449. 

aomnium,  319. 

wmno2enhtf,  spelling  of,  19a. 

$oimnu8y  227. 

Sonant  L,  M,  N,  R  (see  L,  M,  N,  B). 

soniviuBj  323. 

aono,  488  n. ;  soniit,  506. 

aopor,  337. 

sorbeo,  283;   -p«»  for  -but,  509;  -W?/o, 

487. 
aordfrc,  -Sre,  476. 
sordes,  345. 
soror,  337. 

sortuSf  P.  P.  P.,  543. 
sp-  lengthens  final   vow.,   131 ;  tap- 

(see  Prosthetic  t). 
spaniy  Perf.,  505. 
spa/taru8,  534. 
speciesj  decl.  of,  346. 
apecio,  473  ;  spi-,  33. 
spemo,  47a. 
«Pe»»  a57,  345  n. 
apica,  ape-,  35. 
SpirituB  (see  Breathing). 
spandeoy     483;     apopondt,     496;     ape- 

{spotp-  ?),  503. 
sponqia  (-ea),  aa. 
«!PUO}  264. 

-38'  for  tt,  304,  309 ;  for  x,  loa ;  re- 
duced to  a,  1 10  sqq. 
•ssere.  Inf.,  465. 
-'^8)8im^  Subj.,  465. 
-{s)80y  Vb. -forms  in,  46a  sqq. ;  Perf. 

of,  506. 
8t&-,  *  to  Stand,'  457. 
Staooato  pronunciation,  131. 
stagnumj  pronuno.  of,  138. 
stMm,  556 ;  sU'j  15. 
SiaHwif  349. 

atotod  (Dven.  inscr.)*  519. 
9tatu8j  aai  ;  as  P.  P.  P.  of  aumj  54a. 
ate  for  isle,  435,  167. 
sUUo  (-fl-),  117. 
sMlOj  pronunc.  of,  iia. 
Stem,  Noun    and    Adj.,    316  sqq. ; 

suffix  (see  Suffixes)  ;  interchange  of 

U-  and  O-  stems,  343  sq. 
atorfftia,  338. 
skmOf  470,  319;  stratWy  319,  306. 


atemuoj  471. 

sterquiliniumy  the  spelling,  301. 

sietim  for  afeU-,  15. 

-gti,  3  Sg.  Perf.,  535. 

stiUcidium,  spelling  of,  113. 

stUla,  487. 

'SHnguOy  471. 

stipendium^  116. 

stircus  for  -erc-j  ao,  339. 

atf-,0.  Lat.,  StIahoriiiSfStlobCciuSyStlembus, 

stJiSy  atlocusy  stlopipusj  307. 
8(laUariu8y  319. 
atfta  (ad-),  83,  307. 
siOi  decl.  of,  457  ;  atah',  501 ;  Perf.  in 

Romance,  509;  sUxtusy  aai,  54a. 
sklidusy  335. 
atorox,  37. 

stramen^  379 ;  8<ra<t4«,  319. 
strenna  for  -n-,  116. 
a<ranutia,  333 ;  -ftn-,  113. 
Stress-Aooant,  148  sqq. 
stridim,  556. 
a/ridi,  Perf.,  50a. 
siringoy  339 ;  stridus,  54a. 
a^n'torua,  O.  Lat.  for  trit'y  196. 
Strong,  Cases,  367 ;  Root-grade  {nee 

Gradation). 
strueSy  345. 
atru/ertariiy  361. 
afruo,  in  Romance,  489. 

s^ippus  {-opP')i  58- 

studeOy  476. 

a^iiZ(ua,  335. 

stupa  i-pp-)t  116. 

a^pt/a  for  afipu/a,  37. 

aiiod,  ^sic,*  611. 

suadeiay  spelling  of,  1 15. 

auadeoy  48a,  359 ;  pronunc,  53. 

Svarabhaktio  Vowel  (see  Parasitic). 

sttaviSy  aai ;  pronunc,  53. 

suaviaaviatiOy  361. 

suby   8ua-y  Prep.,   593;    sub   vos  ;Waco, 

57a. 
subaedianiy  spelling  of,  195. 
subaxet  (?),  50a 
*subilo  for  aid-,  30. 
Subjunotive  (see  Moods). 
sublimeny  559 ;  -uSy  338. 
«<Wea,  345. 

Subordinate  "Words,  165  sqq. 
subrigoy  545. 
subrimii  haediy  193. 
subsicivuSy  333. 
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sublely  199,  a  1 3. 

auMemen  {-egm'),  aga,  70. 

«*Wer,  593 ;  -fua,  561  ;  Prep..  593. 

mbverbuituSf  306. 

gubuia,  334. 

miccidaneae  porcae,  195. 

aucerdae,  060. 

aucusy  76 ;  spelling  of,  i  x6. 

8udu8y  307. 

aueseoj  481. 

«u./^,  a67. 

Bnfllxea  (Noun,  Adj.),  316  sqq. ;  -0-, 
-A-,  316  sqq. ;  -I0-,  318  sqq. ;  -U0-, 
3aa  sqq. ;  -NO-,  334  sqq. ;  -MENO-. 
337  sq. ;  -MO-,  328 ;  -TEMO-,  338 
-R0-,  3a8  sqq, ;  -TERO-,  329  sq.  ; 
-cro-,  339 ;  -TRO-,  339  sqq. ;  -DHRO-, 
339  sqq. ;  -LO-,  331  sqq. ;  -TLO-, 

333  sqq. ;  -DHLO-,  333  sqq. ;  -TO-, 

334  sqq. ;  -^O-,  336  sqq. ;  -I-,  338 
sqq. ;  -NI-,  339 ;  -MI-,  339 ;  -RI-, 
-LI-,  339  sq.;  -TI-,  340  sqq.; 
-TION-,  340  sqq.;  -TAT, IV,  341 
sq. ;  -TtT(I)-,  341  ;  -U-,  343  sqq.  ; 
-TU-,  343  »q. ;  -Yfi-,  -1-,  -£-,  344 
sqq. ;  -EN-,  348  sq. ;  -YEN-,  348 
sq. :  -WEN-,  348  sq. ;  -MEN-,  348 

sq. ;  -R-,  349  sq. ;  -ER-,  -ter-, 

350;     -T-,   350  sqq.;     -NT-,  353; 

-WENT-,   35a   sq. ;    -D-,   353  sq. ; 

Outt,  354  sq.  ;  -8-,  355  sqq. ;  -ES-, 

355  sqq. ;  -YES-,  357  ;  -issa,  365  ; 

-MX,  365  ;  'itto-,  365. 
SofilzleM  Stems  (Noun.  Ad.i.\  357  sq. 
*8uJUo  for  sih-y  30. 
sxugo,  76. 

SuUa,  Sy-,  39,  36. 
sidtis,  for  si  vtdiiSf  181. 
sum,  337  ;  decl.  of,  455  sqq. :  enclitic, 

167;  Perf.,  545;  e«,  Imper.,  518: 

nm,  514  ;  simus  for  «ilmu8,  39 ;  ero, 

493 ;  eranif  490 ;  forem,  337,  545  n.  ; 

(e)st,  Procope,  i3i. 
summosseSf  Hor.,  507. 
summus,  407 ;  -operet  36a. 
8um0f    -paiy    505;    auremit,    505.    593; 

aurefnpaitj  593. 
auo,  q6^,  484  n. 
auwitauriliaf  361. 

aupelUx,dec\,  of,  367 :  -er/-,  97  ;  -pp-,  1 18. 
super,  Prep.,  593 ;  Adj.  (-nts),  374. 
superbiia,  590. 
sttperciHumt  195. 


SnperlatiTe  Degree  (see  Comperi- 
son)  ;  t  for  ti  in,  189. 

supem£yS93' 
nverua  {-per),  374. 

Supines,  538  sq. 
aupparum  {aip-)  39. 

Suppression  of  SylLp  e.  g.  €ar{ci)ntbii, 
176  sq. 

»m»^,  593 ;  -P«^»  »8'»  593- 
auremit,  505,  593 ;  -pait,  593. 

aurgo,  178;  autrexiy  545,  505;  ntragit 
505 ;  aortua,  543. 

aurpuiy  Perf.,  178;  aurpiuA,  178. 

suraum  (-a),  549,  553. 

-aua  i-tua),  P.  P.  P.,  54a- 

aua-,  Prep,  (see mi);  auague  doque^  593. 

sua,  sow,  360. 

MMpicib,  335. 

ausbdiy  Perl,  545. 

auusy  406  sqq. ;  monosyU.,  496  sqq. ; 
O.  Lat  so-,  436  sqq. 

swS-,  phon.  change  of,  3^7. 

SyUa,  39. 

SyllAble,  Close  (see  Close  SyU.); 
Division,  134  sqq. ;  First  (see  First 
Syll.);  Suppression  of  (see  Sup- 
pression ;  Syncope);  Syllabic  Writ- 
ing, 13,  177. 

aylva,  the  spelling,  11,  39. 

Syncope,  170  sqq.,  150  sqq.;  Prae- 
nestine,  177 ;  by  old  Accent-Liaw. 
T78  sqq. ;  final  syll.,  181  eq. ;  pre- 
tonic,  183  sq. ;  post-tonic,  184  sq. ; 
final  vow.  (see  Apocope)  ;  vo^^.  in 
final  syll.,  303  sqq. 

Syniiesis,  143  sqq. 

T,  pronunc.  of,  80  sqq. ;  and  d,  final, 

76  sq. ;  phon.  changes  of,  383  sq.  ; 

for  d  bef.  r,  385,  389. 
T-partiole  (see  Particles), 
-t,  3  Sg.,  536  sqq. ;  vow.   shortened 

bef.,  314. 
-to  of  ita,  &c..  553. 
tahea,  346. 

Tables,  Twelve  (see  Twelve). 
taeeoy  476. 
taeter,  oBg, 
ialia,  451. 
taiua,  393, 
'^^1   570;  -me,  Oarm.  Sal.,  570;  -e(n, 

603  ;  ianne,  6o3,  69. 
tamen,  601  ;  -e/5t,  603. 
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tangoj  471  ;  tago,  464;  UHgij  495. 

tanquamj  570. 

tarUuSj  451 ;  -tidem,  571 ;  -tiaper,  569  ; 
'iummodo,  564. 

7are?t(um,  accent  of,  155,  197. 

tarpessitaj  104. 

<ato,  118  n.,  363. 

Tfttpturaaha,  Gomp.,  360  sq. 

%axUare^  48a. 

-tey  a  PI.  Imper.,  599. 

tecior,  pronunc.  of,  139 ;  -turn,  549. 

Tecumessa,  64,  71,  145  sq. 

ted,  433. 

teges,  351. 

<^,  303 ;  fexi,  505 ;  pronunc.  of,  139. 

teffida,  318. 

teto,  993. 

TWesia,  987. 

2Ww  for  Thetis^  75. 

teJum,  993;  -K-,  1 1  a. 

-tern  of  item,  &c.,  559. 

temere^  560. 

temp^ri,  spelling  of,  19a,  356. 

temperies,  344. 

temperint  (?),  515. 

tempesto9,34a ;  -/ua,  O.  Lat.,  342. 

templunif  565. 

TempMf  Temesej  181. 

ten<2o,  486  ;  -««,  549. 

tenebroe,  970. 

(eneo,  476 ;  -^us,  549 ;  teft'ni,  501. 

<enor,  fenu«,  355. 

TenBe-Stems,  459  sqq. ;  Aor.  and  S-, 
459  Bqq. ;  Pres.,  (i)  Them.  E-grade, 
466  sqq.;  (9)  Redupl.,  468;  (3) 
Nasal,  469  sqq. ;  (4)  Y0-,  479  sqq. ; 

(5)  Inoeptives,  476  sq.,  479  sqq.  : 

(6)  GauaatiTes,  477,  481  sq. ;  (7) 
Desideratives,  478,  489,  484 ;  (8) 
Iteratiyes,  478,  489  sq. ;  (9)  Deri- 
yatives,  478,  483  sqq. ;  Stem-suf- 
fixes, 478  sq.,  486  sqq. ;  Impft.  (Ind. 
Subj.),  489  sqq. ;  Fut.,  491  sqq. ; 
Perf.  (Ind.  Subj.),  494  sqq. ;  (i) 
Redupl.,  496  sq.,  501  sqq. ;  (9)  Un- 
redupl.,  497,  501  sqq. ;  (3)  S-,  497 

Bqq.»  505,   508;    (4)    V-,    499  sq., 

505  sqq.;   (5)  irreg.,  509;  Plupft. 

(Ind.  Subj.),  509  sq. ;  Tenses  with 

Anzil.,  510  sq. 
tento  for  -mp^,  70. 
Tenuea,  (Lat.)  pronunc.  of,  71  sqq. ; 

(Gk.)    Lat.    transcr.    of,    74    sq. ; 


(I.-Eur.)   phon.   changes    of,    979 
sqq. ;  Ten.  Asp.,  980,  308. 

tenuis^  974;  pronunc,  46,  174 ;  >v{a,  144 

tentu,  Prep.,  593 ;  Aactentw,  &&,  569. 

tentUt  Noun,  355. 

ter.  Adv.,  549,  553. 

ter,  419  ;  scansion,  119;  temus,  412. 

terebraf  331. 

teres,  351. 

terfftis,  309. 

•terior  (see  Gomparison). 

termimUf  a6g ;  termOf  397. 

tero,  temi  for  trim,  509. 

terreOj  481. 

terrimotiumy  369. 

terruncius,  41a. 

terHiu,  41a  ;  -0  (-wm).  Adv.  559. 

tesca  (-qua),  337. 

tesera  for  •«-,  115. 

testamentunij  977. 

tetini,  Perf.,  501. 

tehdi,  Perf.,  494,  497. 

-th'  for  8f  58. 

TheliSy  for  Tketis,  986. 

Thematio,  Gonj.  (see  Verb);  Vowel, 

453. 
iheruaurus  for  thes-f  69,  136  n. 

Theta  (see  Aspirates). 

Third  Pen.,  Sg.  ending,  596  sqq. ; 

PI.,  599  sqq. 

-H'  and  -d-  conftued,  8a  sqq. 

tibiy  spelling  of,  433  (see  tu). 

tibicen,  364. 

'ticua  (see  Suffix  -K0-). 

Mia,  335. 

'tim,  Adv.,  548. 

tingo,  995  ;  tinchu,  pronunc,  140. 

HnniQ,  pronunc.  of,  118;  tintinnio  {-no), 

483. 
-tinus,  Adj.  (see  Suffix  -NO-) ;  Adv. 

(see  tenus). 

•tis,  9  PI.,  599 

(i8y  Gton.,  493. 

-dvus  (see  Suffix  -U0-). 

Tmesis,  187,  573. 

-«5  Fut,  Imper.,  516. 

to-,  ^  this,*  430 

togar  955. 

Tbtteiiat,  Dvenos  inscr.,  305. 

tetero,  488. 

ioUo,  auBtuliy  545. 

MuHm,  556, 

tondeoy  486;  tofondt,  496. 
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Tone-Aooent,  148  sqq. 
tongere,  359. 
Umgiiiatim,  556. 
loppeTy  56a. 

'tor,  Imper.  Pass.,  533  sq. 
torcuiiis,  300. 
-fdrtum  (see  Suffix  -10-)- 
tormentum,  310. 
torpedo  {-■tdo)^  23 
torpeOj  476. 

torqueOy  482  ;  torsi,  310;  tortus,  310. 
torreo,  477. 
<om8,  339. 

to<,  451  ;  <o<ufem,  451,  571. 
'tdte,  Fut.  Imper.,  517. 
totus,  450 ;  -«-,  1 16. 
fotus,  451. 

-fr-  for  dr,  81,  289. 
-(m,  Adv.,  569. 
^(2-,  '  to  go  through,'  458. 
trabes  (-bs),  376. 
tradOf  -nsd;  594. 
trahea  for  -Aa,  318. 
traho,  in  Romance,  489. 
framtYto,  -nsw-,  594. 
^ratw,  fr-d-,  Prep.,  594. 
transmarinuSf  36a. 
fmn«fmeo,  476. 
Trasumennus  for  Tars-,  97. 
Trees,  gender  of,  368. 
iremOf  499  ;  tremebit,  494  ;  trentonti,  530. 
<re«,  41a  sq.  ;  trS-,  tri-,  41a;  tredecim, 
416;  treceiUi  (-um),  418  sq. ;  iriginla, 

417  sq.;  accent.,  165;  triento  for  ^ngri-, 

418  ;  tricenus  (-gf-),  418  ;  tricies  (-flh), 
418  ;  trinxis^  41a  ;  ^rtpfex  C-us),  41a. 

triiMmil{e\  ao5. 
<r«ca«,  58,  1 16 

tric{h)ilmi%im  for  ^nci-,  94. 

triens,  409. 

irigifUa  dies,  accent,  of,  169. 

tripodare,  q$6, 

*trippaf  119. 

iristus  for  -t.s,  368. 

tritavus  [strit-),  196. 

fn'umpAus,  spelling  of,  59. 

-fro.  Adv.,  568. 

Troja,  pronunc.  of,  53. 

*trono  for  tono,  95. 

fnk/is,  338. 

trudo,  486. 

-<nim,  (see  Suffix  -TRO-)  ;  with  e.  191. 

-«-  for  rf,  86,  89 ;  by  Sync ,  a84. 


tu,  decl.  of,  423  sq. 

-^tt,  a  Sup.,  538  sq. 

tuber,  a^o. 

tuiburcinory  488. 

iudea,  351. 

'tudo  (see  Suffix  -TCT(I)-,  -D-). 

^weor  (-Mor),  476. 

-turn',  Fut.  Inf.  Pass.,  538. 

-tulas,  aitulas,  464. 

iuli  (see/cro). 

-fum,  I  Sup.,  538  sq. 

tuniy  570 ;  tunc,  570. 

him5a,  36. 

tundo,  tutudi,  496;  ftt««  (?),  471  ;  Am. 

8t»,  tusus,  471 ;  ft4iulo  for  ^omfco,  33. 
-tur,  3  Sg.  Pass.,  534. 
turb<L,  a39. 

<uWnn&,  the  scansion,  399. 
turdiiSy  308. 
-furto,  Besider.,  478. 
tumus  for  fo-,  31,  33. 
'turo-,  Fut.  Inf.,  537  ;  Part.,  540. 
turtur,  363. 
-tus,  -«tM,  P.  P.  P.,  54a ;  of  ^nditusy 

&c.,  548. 
tua,  58. 
ZY^scM^  378. 
tuts,  Pron.,  4a3  sq. 
tuida,  spelling  of,  1 15, 
tuus,  436  sqq. ;  monosyll.,  436  sqq. 
Twelve  Tables,  7,  565. 
tympanum  {typ-),  373. 
Tyrannic,  taught  Accent.,  151,  154. 

IT,  V,  the  letter,  3,  7  sq.  ;  V  and  W, 
367  sq.,  5a ;  uu  for  0,  10 ;  Gk.  (see 
Upsilon) ;  U,  pronunc,  34  sqq. ;  V, 
44  sqq. ;  U-sound,  35  sqq. ;  I.-£ur. 
U,  phon.  changes  of,  337  sqq.,  a6o 
sq. ;  V  \W),  a65  sqq. ;  Lat  H  for  o, 
a35  sqq.,  31  sqq. ;  for  atonic  r^-, 
196;  in  weak-grade  of  root  with 
labiovel.,  339  ;  for  atonic  vow.  bef. 
lab.,  192  sqq. ;  for  o,  33  sq. ;  Lat.  ?7 
for  0,  333 ;  for  u  lengthened,  337 ; 
for  eu,  345  sq. ;  for  ou,  348  sqq.  ; 
Lat  t>  from  gs,  301  sq. ;  for  6,  47, 
49  sqq. ;  dropped  bet,  vowels,  5a  ; 
dropped  after  conB.,  5a  sq.,  144. 

-fl,  shortening  of,  213 ;  of  comUy  &c, 
scansion,  377  sq. 

U'i  and  i'U,  e.  g.  stupUa,  37. 

V-perfeot  (see  Tense-stems). 
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IJ-stems,    blend   with   O-stems,  343 

sq.  (see  Suffix  -U-). 
cfido,  467. 
vadutrij  467. 
rae,  618. 

xalde,  561  ;  -/iVi-,  174. 
Valeri  (Voc,  Gen.)»  accent,  of,  164. 
vapoTy  399. 
vapuh,  5^9. 

Variation  of  Vowels  (see  Gradation). 
varix,  279,  355- 
Varro,  i  and  ei,  9  ;  deriv.  of  Qracchus, 

147*1. ;  on  dints,  244. 
vas,  a  surety,  290. 
voBf  a  vessel;  vussa,  PL,  11  a. 
rates,  346  sq.,  221  ;  O.  Lat.  vaiiuSj  375. 
vaHJlum,  spelling  of.  51. 
ubha  for  obba,  33. 
«&er,  290,  250. 
wW,  567  ;  -c,  25. 
-u&rts,  e.  g.  lugubriSj  196. 
-«c,  Adv.,  551. 
-Qcus  (see  Suffix  -jBTO-). 
w/f/.s,  180. 

-re,  Conj  ,  599  ;  enclitic,  166  sq. 
r«-  for  V0-,  228. 
re-.  Prefix,  615. 
veclua  for  -tul-,  83 
rectis,  341. 
regreo,  482,  296. 
regetusj  296,  335. 
re^  for  via,  22. 

t'eAem«n«,  t?f-,  54,  57;  -ter,  Adv.,  554. 
refto,  226;  -xt,  499. 
re/,  599  sq. 
Velar  Qutt.  (see  Gutt.  Proper,  Labio> 

velar). 
velaiura,  308. 
velim  .see  voio). 
valla  for  n-,  29. 
rellicOf  488. 

rWto,  older  ro-  (?),  228 ;  -H,  502 ;  iti/w,  509. 
vellus,  266 
r^/ox,  354. 

t'«Z<raAu5  for  -tirag-,  93. 
tcZ«m,  333  ;  -«-,  112. 
r«ru2o,  472,  488;  -ditiL^y'in  Romance, 542. 
vefiefiatSj  bene-y  51. 
veneHuniy  326. 
reneo,  488,  539;  -m,  522. 
ren/o,  473;  vent,  500;  Perf.  in  Romance, 

509  ;  -renat^  464  ;  -ventio,  274. 
»;e«ti«,  25  r. 


U 


return,  539 ;  -do,  472. 

Venus,  356. 

r<pre»,  346. 

Verb,  453  sqq.  (see  Tenses,  Moods, 
Pass.,  Dep.,  Inf.,  Part.,  Sup.,  Ger.)  ; 
Conjugations,  454 ;  Athem.  Conj., 
453  sqq. ;  Them.  Conj.,  453  sqq. ; 
Contracted  forms,  463  sq. ;  Person- 
endings,  522  sqq.  ;  3  Conj.  Vbs.  in 
-to,  475 ;  atonic  form  of  Simple  Vb., 
468 ;  in  -0,  -eo,  476 ;  -urrto,  482  ;  -wo, 
484  n. ;  Onomat.,  483 ;  Compound, 
485 ;  in  -utfio,  488 ;  -cinor,  488  ;  -isso, 
488:  I  Conj.  predominant,  488; 
Noun-stem  in  -?-,  490;  Irreg., 
545  sqq. ;  Contracted  Perf.-forms, 
Y-perf.,  506  sqq.  ;  S-perf.,  508. 

verherit  (?),  515. 

verbum,  290 

reri-cundus  for  -P-,  202. 

vereor,  473  ;  rerSbamini  (?),  202. 

VergiiitiSy  spelling  of,  23. 

verminay  310. 

cermi*,  339. 

Verner's  Law,  157. 

vemus,  324. 

vero  (-c).  550. 

verres,  277. 

verroy  468 ;  ro-,  228 ;  -n,  Perf.,  562. 

verrucay  277,  337. 

VerrugOy  337. 

-versus  (-m),  Adv.,  549. 

versus  (-m),  Prep.,  595. 

Verticordia,  361. 

rerto,  266 ;  ro-,  228  ;  -ti,  Perf.,  50a. 

Vertumnus,  327. 

reru,  301. 

verus,  266 ;  -»»,  -0,  Conj.,  602 ;  -0  --e). 
Adv.,  550. 

vespa,  a66. 

vesperiy  396. 

vespema,  324 

r<wfw,  305,  341. 

retOy  288  ;  ro-,  228. 

veiranus,  for  -tor-,  184. 

Velto,  the  scansion,  21a. 

rettis,  356 ;  Compar.,  407  ;  veter,  356 ; 
-fi45/us,  407. 

U/entina,  250. 

-flgfo  (see  Suffix  in  Gutt.). 

-Ml  (-ad),  Perf.,  506. 

UI,  pronunc.  of,  39,  44 ;  vi-,  pronunc, 
29. 
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-n-,  Syncope  of,  171  sq.,  i8o  sq. 

«-*Wac,  355- 

riccm,  Adv.,  550. 

vicenus ( -g-^ y  41S;  'Ce8imtis,4iTj  -cte*,4i8. 

vkiniaej  Loc.,  397. 

ricissim,  556,  586 ;  'Saiimy  556. 

vidus  for  'tul-,  83. 

tictriXy  N.,  371. 

ricusy  395. 

videlicety  564. 

cideo,  473,  a66,  232;  -rfi.  502,  497 ; 
viderij  pronuiic,  163 ;  vissuSy  spell- 
ing, iia. 

viduusy  a68. 

rieOf  266. 

Hgeo,  229. 

vigily  376. 

vigilando,  the  scansion,  213. 

vigintiy  417  sq.  ;  accent.,  165 ;  tnrUiy  418 . 

rite,  Adv.,  559. 

vUicuSy  the  spelling,  112  sq. 

rt?to,  pronunc.  of.  112  sq.  ;  re-,  29. 

rUZ«>n,  333,  179. 

viUuSj  229. 

tnnan'us,  321. 

vinciOf  470. 

vt/ico,  471,  298 ;  vicif  502. 

tindemiaf  178. 

vimiex,  362. 

vtnea  (-ta),  22. 

VinniuSf  prominc.  of,  118. 

vinoienitiSy  spelling  of,  192. 

violens  {-tus\  352. 

rir,  260 ;  pronunc,  29;  -urn,  Gen.  PI. , 
402. 

virdiSy  &c.,  for  -rirf-,  171.  185. 

rirectumy  335. 

nreo,  260. 

tiritim,  556. 

rtru«,  267. 

vis,  Noun,  230 ;  vis,  Plur.,  399  345,  n. 

in»,  a  Sg.  (see  to/o,  decl.  of). 

visOf  462  ;  -»',  502  ;  visao,  112. 

rtssi^  for  vixit,  107. 

rito,  179;  vitam  ritu/Mr,  521. 

rt7«x,  230. 

x^itiSy  266,  341. 

tt<us,  344. 

riveradix,  192,  361. 

nio,  301 ;  virebo,  Nov.,  492  ;  lixiy  499  ; 

-.SS-,  107  ;  vivitur  vitam,  521. 
rirws,  230. 


«^*J->  555  ;  -rfwm,  614. 

-uZ-  for  7i,  232  ;  from  I,  278  nq. 

u/ctscor,  %dtu8y  310. 

wWgfo,  287. 

-u^t5  see  Suffix  -LI-;. 

-uilus  (-m/ms),  115. 

uUuSy^^g;  pronunc,  T13. 

ylmuSf  279. 

ulna,  260,  179. 

uZs,  ul&Oy  594  sq.  ;  pronunc.  [42 ;  d- 
timus,  236. 

K^M/a,  363. 

ulido,  474. 

Ulysses  {^Ulixes),  286,  200. 

-«m  (-orwm),  Gen.  PI  ,  402. 

umbilicus,  283 ;  inib- ,  29. 

tfm6o,  283. 

umerus,  236  :  spelling,  56. 

una,  Adv.,  561. 

Unaccented  Vow.,  weakened  {see 
Weakening)  ;  Syncope  of  (see  Syn- 
cope). 

uncOy  476. 

uncus,  259. 

itnde,  570  ;  pronunc.  12a. 

undecim,  416 ;  pronunc,  141. 

undeviginii,  416. 

undique,  570,  206. 

-undus  i^endus),  Ger.,  543. 

unguis,  293. 

unguo,  301  ;  -luiius,  pronunc,  140. 

unicusy  337. 

universus,  178;  -«t'»n,  554;  otnuoi*5e<,i78. 

Unomammia,  Plant..  364  ;  Oinumama 

193 
unose,  554. 
unquam,  570. 

vnu^,  409  sq. ;  -^ut^^w,  449. 
vo-y  O.  Lat.  for  vt-,  228. 
-ro-  atonic  changed  to  vn,  q6t. 
'Uo,  Ybs.  in,  484  n. 
Vocative   (see  Declension)  ;   of  lO- 

stems,  accent.,  163  sq. 
*cocihiSy  empty,  18. 
vocivus,  18 ;  vooo  for  ra-,  15,  18. 
roco,  228. 

Voices  (see  Passive,  Deponent^ 
Voice-Stops  (see  Mediae). 
Vdaterraey  228. 
-voUo  (?)  (re-),  228. 
roloy  I  wish,  decl.  of,  456  sq. ;  accent., 

169;  rc/tm,  515;  volam,  516 'y  ro/tmus, 

456  n. ;  Inf.  in  Romance,  536. 
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voUuruSj  374. 

Volumnusj  327  ;  -niuSf  2a8. 
voluntas^  541. 
volup,  553. 
vcHuptaSj  342. 
vomOf  267,  506  n,  228. 
rop^i  426. 
roro,  301,  228. 
iWTo  (r«-),  468,  228. 
wrto  ere-),  467,  228. 
V08,  decl.  of.  425  sq. 
Vowel,     Grades     (tee     C4radatiou); 
Quantity  (see  Quant.,  Shortening, 
Lengthening), 
wx,  358. 
upilio  (op-},  34. 

ITpailon,  Lat.  transcr.  of,   4,  11.  36, 
24a 

upupa,  315,  3^. 

urbarmSf  325. 

urbBf  239 ;  spelling,  78  sq. 

urceus,  239. 

urgeOf  239,  482. 

Mrwa,  310. 

-u)7tt4«  (see  Suffix  -NO-)- 

uro,  466;  t<.s.s*i,  497;  pronunc,  iii  ; 
usiusy  pronunc,  255. 

'Urrio,  Vbs.  in,  482. 

ursuSj  239. 

'USf  Gen.,  e.  g.  K^nertw,  384 ;  decl.  of 
Neuts.  in.  355  sq.  (see  -rus,  2  Sg. 
Pass.). 

<«9W«»  571,  595. 
usiium  for  ost-f  34. 

usfurpOf  173. 

11/,  606,  605  ;  accent.,  166 ;  u(i,  607. 

uter,  Noun,  289. 

uter,  Pron.,  450  ;  -que,  450. 

uterus  (-w»0«  369. 

Utica,  37. 

utinanij  605. 

M^or,    247;    « torus,   534;     ilsstis,    112; 

tt/un^o,  519. 
utrasquey  Adv.,  557. 

uMm^ue.  Adv.,  570. 
tUrinde,  Adv.,  570. 
u<ro,  Adv. ,  568. 
tUrubi,  Adv.,  567. 
utrum,  Conj.,  606. 
-ut{t)iOy  Vbs.  in,  488. 


'UtUSy     P.     P.     P.  ,     542. 

-Utt-  written  for  i7,  10. 

-u(y)i  Perf.,  508  sq. 

vulgo,  560. 

vulnuSy  spelling  of,  236. 

rulpesy  346. 

vulpinor,  472. 

ruZhir,  tx)^^uru8,  374. 

-uus  (see  Suffix  -UO-,. 

uxoTf  written  voxor  in  MSS.,  5. 

ry-  for  rt-,  e.  g.  ri/it,  29. 

W,  Lat.  expression  of,  7  sq. ;  I.-£ur. 
W,  phon.  changes  of,  265  sqq. 

"Weak,  Cases,  367  ;  Grade  of  Root 
(see  Gradation). 

Weakening,  of  Atonic  Vowel,  185 
sqq.,  148  sqq.;  syll.  long  by  Position, 
191  sq. ;  short  syll.,  194  sq. ;  bef. 
r,  192 ;  bef.  Lab.,  192  sqq. ;  of 
Diph  ,  195  sq. ;  of  Dipb.  in  Hiatus, 
196 ;  of  jiy  vij  196 ;  0,  u,  i,  196  sq. ; 
Gk.  loanwords,  197  sq. ;  long  vow. 
unweakenod,  199 ;  short,  198  sq. ; 
re-formation,  199  sq. ;  weakening 
in  pretonic  syll.,  200 ;  by  Assimi- 
lation, 201 ;  in  final  syll.,  203  sqq. 

wel-,  *  to  wish,'  456  sq. 

Wharton's  Law,  159,  222. 

Winda,  gender  of  names,  369. 

Word-Oroupa,  361  sq.,  365;  accent., 
161  sqq.,  169  sq. 

X,  the  letter,  2,  5;  written  x«,  ex, 
Ac.,  5 ;  pronunc.  of,  10 1  sqq. ;  -as- 
for,  102  107  ;  for  Gutt.  with  s,  291, 

-X  ;seo  Suffixes  in  Gutt.). 

Y,  the  letter,  4,  1 1 :  Gk.  (see  Upsi- 
lon)  ;  Lat.  expression  of  y-sound, 
7  sq.  ;  pronunc  of  Lat.  y.  34  sqq.  ; 
I.-Eur.  Y,  phon.  changes  of,  262 
sqq. ;  Lat.  y  for  i.  m,  29  ;see  U). 

Z,  the  letter,  4, 5  sq  ;  Gk.  (see  Zeta); 
pronunc.  of,  10 1  sqq  ;  I.-Eur.  Z, 
phon.  changes  of,  303  aqq. ;  Lat.  z 
for  j,  49. 

ZabuIuSy  for  diaMuSy  105. 

Zsta,  Lat.  transcr.  of,  4,  ti,  loi,  104. 
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ADDENDA   ET   CORRIGENDA 


p.  vii.  Prof.  Stolz  has  now  published  a  Lauilekre  der  lateiniachen  Sprache  (Leipz. 
1894).  giying  the  phonetic  laws  of  Latin,  (cf.  chap,  iv  of  this  book^ 
along  with  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  language. 

P*  344'  §  95>  "^^^  new  number  of  the  Anurioaoi  Journal  qf  PhiMog^  (vol.  xr. 
p.  194)  has  a  paper  by  Mr.  L.  Horton-Smith,  in  which  this  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  Gerundive  -mfo-  is  supported  by  a  strong  array  of 
arguments. 

p.  153.  1.  12  for  iUic  read   tZ7tc 


P-  1987  1.  3 

« . 

Ann.  Epigr. 

•« 

Ann.  iptgr. 

P^  235,  1.  7  ab  im. 

ft 

on- 

«. 

0M-. 

p.  238,  1.  9  ab  im. 

*« 

orbs 

•« 

orbis,  late  IaL  orbs. 

p.  343,  1.  14 

T» 

dSveri 

•• 

dCveri. 

p.  276,  1.  8 

»? 

caklre 

.« 

colore. 

p.  291,  1.  II  ab  im. 

•» 

♦q6nq«$ 

•» 

»p6nq«. 

p.  356,  1.  4 

»• 

*modeS' 

*t 

^modeS'  (whence  moderor 

p.  4i5t  1.  6 

«• 

sirnus 

•• 

sinus. 

p.  420,  1.  3 

.. 

♦eg6 

•» 

♦egtt. 

1.4 

»• 

*eg6m 

•» 

*egdm. 

p.  528,  1.  22 

»• 

fefaced 

«» 

fefaked. 

p.  551.  1-  >9 

«« 

U-stems 

tf 

Vow. -stems. 
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Codice  Laurentiano  quoad  effid  potuit  et 


ad  cognitionem  necesse  est  visum  typis 
descripta  edidit  R  Merkel.  Small 
foUo.    I/.  IS. 

Aeschylus :      Tragoediae     et 

Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  Guil.  Din* 
dorfii.    Second  Edition,     8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Annotationes  Quil.  Din- 

dorfii.   Partes  IL    8vo.    los. 

Apsinis  et  Longini  Rhetorica. 

E  Codicibua  mss.  reoensuit  Job. 
Bakius.    8vo.    3s. 

Archimedis    quae    supersunt 

omnia  cum  Eutocii  commentariis  ex  re* 
censione  J.  Torelli,  cum  nova  ver- 
sione  Latina.    Fol.     iL  5s. 


London :  Uisnry  Frowdk,  Am«n  Comer,  E.C 
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Aristophanes.      A     Complete 

Gmcordanee  to  the  Comedies  and  Frag' 
menu.    By  H.  Dunbar,  M.D.    4to. 

Comoediae  et  Fragmenta, 

ex     recensione     GuiL.     Dindorfii. 
Tomi  IL     8vo.     lis. 

Annotationea  Guil.  Din- 


dorfii   Partes  IL    8vo.     ii«. 

Scholia  Graeca  ex  Co- 

dicibus  aucia  et  emendata  a  Guil. 
Dindorfio.  Partes  III.     8vo.     il. 

In  Single  Plays.  Edited, 

with  English  Notes,  Introductions, 
Ac,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo. 

The  Acharn^ans.  Third  Edition,  35. 
The  Birds.     3s.  6d. 
The  Clouds.     Third  Edition,  3«. 
The  Frogs.     Second  Edition^  3s, 
The  Knights.     Second  Edition^  35. 
The  Wasps.    3«.  6d. 

Aristotle.       Ex      recensione 

Im.  Bekkeri.  Accedunt  Indices 
Sylburgiani.  Tomi  XI.  8vo.  2L  los. 

The  volumes  (except  Vols.  I  and 
IX)  may  be  had  separately,  price 
5s.  6d.  each. 

Ethica  Ji'icovicu'hea,  re- 
cognovit  brevique  Adnotatione 
critica  instruxit  I.  Bywater.  8vo.  6«. 

Contributions'    to     the 

Textual  Criticism  of  the  Nicoma- 
chean  Ethics.  By  I.  Bywater.  28. 6d. 

Notes  on  the  Nicoma- 

chean  Ethics.  By  J.  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
a  vols.    8vo.     335. 

The  PoliticSy  with  Intro- 
ductions, Notes,  &c.  by  W.  L. 
Newman,  M.A.  Vols.  I  and  II. 
Medium  8vo.     28s. 

The  Politics,  translated 

into  English,  with  Introduction, 
Marginal  Analysis,  Notes,  and  In- 
dices, by  B.  Jowett,  M.  A.     Medium 

8V0.       3  vols.       218. 


AxistotiB.Aristot€lianStudie8. 

I.  On  the  Structure  of  the  Seventh 
Book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics. 
By  J.  C.  Wilson,  BLA.  8vo,  atilT 
covers,  5s. 

Hie  English  Manuscripts 

of  the  NiamuKhean  Ethics,  described  in 
relaHon  to  Bekker's  Mcmuscripts  and 
other  Sources.  By  J.  A.  Stewart, 
M.A.  (AnecdotaOxon.)  Small  4to. 
38.  6d. 

On   the  History  of  the 

process  by  which  the  AristoteUan  Writ' 
ings  arrived  at  their  present  form.  By 
R  Shute,  M.A.    8vo.     7«.  6d. 

Physics.       Book    VII. 

Collation  of  various  mssl  ;  with  In- 
troduction by  R.  Shute,  M.  A.  (Anec- 
dota  Oxon.)    Small  4to.     2s. 

Choerobosci  Dictata  in  Theo^ 

dosii  Canonea,  necnon  Epimerismi  in 
Psalmos.  E  Codicibus  msa.  edidit 
Thomas  Gaisford,  S.T.  P.  Tomi  III. 
8vo.     I5«, 

Demosthenes.     Ex  recensione 

G.  Dindorfii.  Tomi  IX.  8vo.   2L  6s, 

Separately  : — 

Text,  12.  IS.    Annotations,  15a. 

Scholia,  los. 

Demosthenes  and  Aesohines. 

The  Orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines  on  the  Crown.  With 
Introductory  Essays  and  Notes.  By 
G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  and  W.  H. 
Simoox,  M.A.    8vo.    las. 

Demosthenes.  Orations 

against  Philip.    With  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M  Jl., 
and  P.  E.  Matheson,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.     Philipic  I.     Olynthiacs 

I-III.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    3*. 
Vol.  II.     De  Pace,  Philippic  II, 
De  Chersoneso,  Philippic  III. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

Euripides.       Tragoediae      et 

Fragmenia,  ex  recensione  Guil.  Din- 
dorfiL    TomilL    8vo.     io«. 


Oxford:  Clarendon  Prew. 
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Snripides.  Annotationes 

Guil.  Dindorfii.    Partes  IL    8yo. 

I  OS. 

Scholia  Graeca,  ex  Codi- 

cibus  aucta  et  emendata  a  Guil. 
Dindorfio.    Tomi  IV.    8vo.    il.  i6s, 

Harpoorstioxiis  Lexicon.     Ex 

recensione  G.  Dindorfii.  Tomi  II. 
Svo.     io».  6(f. 

HephaestiomB     Enchiridion, 

Terentian%t8MaunUtProdu8jd:c.  Edidit 
T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.   TomilL    los. 

Heracliti  Ephesii  Reliquiae. 

Recensuit  L  Bywater,  M.  A.  Appen- 
dicis  loco  additae  sunt  Diogenis 
Laertii  Vita  Heracliti,  Particulae 
Hippocratei  De  Diaeta  Lib.  L,  Epi- 
stolae  Heracliteae.    Svo.     6s. 

Herodotus.    Books  V  and  VI, 

Terpsichore  and  Erato.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by 
Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8to, 
with  two  Maps,  loa.  6d. 

Homer.  A  Complete  Con- 
cordance to  the  Odyssey  and  Hymns  qf 
Homer;  to  which  is  added  a  Con- 
cordance to  the  Parallel  Passages  in 
the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  Hymns. 
By  Henry  Dunbar,  M.D.  4to. 
iL  IS. 


Seberi  Index  in  Home- 
rum.    Svo.    6s.  6d. 

—  A  Grammar  of  the  Home- 
ric Dialed.  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A. 
Svo.     Second  Edition.     14s. 

Iliaa,  cum  brevi  Anno- 

tatione  0.  G.  Heynii.  Accedunt 
Scholia  minora.  Tomi  II.  Svo. 
i5«- 

Ilias,  ex  rec.  Guil.  Din- 
dorfii.   Svo.    5s.  6d. 


Homer.    Scholia  Graeca   in 

Iliadem.  Edited  by  W.  Dindorf, 
after  a  new  collation  of  the  Venetian 
Mss.  by  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.  4  vols. 
Svo.     2L  I  OS. 


Scholia     Graeca     in 

IJiculem  Townleyana,  Recensuit 
Emestus  Maass.  2  vols.  Svo. 
12.  16s. 

Odyesea,  ex  rec.  Q,  Din- 
dorfii.   Svo.    5s.  6d. 

Scholia  Graeca  in  Odys- 

seam,  Edidit  GuiL  Dindorfius. 
Tomi  II.    Svo.     15s.  6d. 

Odyssey.     Books  I-XII. 


Edited  with  English  Notes,  Appen- 
dices, &c  By  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D., 
and  James  Riddell,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     Svo.     i6s. 

Hymni  HomeHci.  Codi- 


cibus  denuo  collatis  recensuit 
Alfredus  Goodwin.  Small  folio. 
With  four  Plates,     a  is.  net. 

Monro.      Modes   of  Ancient 

Greek  Music.  By  D.  H.  Monro,  M.A. 
Svo.     £s.  6d,  net. 

Orstores  AtUoi,  ex  recensione 

Bekkeri: 

L  Antiphon,Andocide8,etLy8ia8. 
Svo.    7* 

II.  Isocratea.    Svo.    7s. 

III.  Isaeus,  Aeschines,  Lycurgus, 
Dinarchus,  &c     Svo.    7s. 

Paroemiographi  Qraeci,  quo- 
rum para  nunc  primum  ex  Codd.  mss. 
vulgatur.  Edidit  T.  Gaisford,  &T.P. 
1S36.    Svo.     5s.  6d. 

Plato.  Apology,  with  a  re- 
vised Text  and  English  Notes,  and 
a  Digest  of  Platonic  Idioms,  by 
James  RiddeU,  M.A.    Svo.     Ss.  6d. 

Philehus,  with  a  revised 

Text  and  English  Notes,  by  Edward 
Poste,  M.A.     Svo.     7s.  6d. 

Sophistes  and  Politicus, 

with  a  revised  Text  and  English 
Notes,  by  L.  Campbell,  M.A.  Svo. 
iSs. 


London:  Henry  Frowdx,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 
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Plato.  Theaetetu8,  with  a  re- 
vised Text  and  English  Notes,  by 
L.  Campbell,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
Syo.     I  OS.  6d. 

The  Dialogues^  trans- 


lated into  English,  with  Analyses 
and  Introductions,  by  B.  Jowett, 
M.A.  Third  Edition.  5  vols,  medium 
8vo.  Cloth,  4/.  4«.  ;  half-morocco,  52. 

The  Republic^  translated 

into  English,  with  Analysis  and 
Introduction,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A. 
Medium  8vo.  1  as.  6d. ;  half-roan, 
149. 

Selections.     With  Intro- 


ductions and  Notes.  By  John  Purres, 
M.A.,  and  Preface  by  B.  Jowett, 
M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.    5s. 

—  With  Introduction  and 


Notes.  By  St.  George  Stock,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

I.  The  Apology,  is.  6d. 
II.  Crito,  2s. 
III.  Meno,  2s.  6d. 

Plotinns.     Edidit  F.  Creuzer. 

Tomi  III.     4to.     12.  8s. 

Polybins.   Selections,    Edited 

by  J.  L.  Strachan-Davidson,  M.A. 
With  Maps.  Medium  8yo,  buckram, 

2  IS. 

Plutarchi    Moralia,     id    est, 

Opera^  excepiis  Vt7t>,  rdiqiui.  Edidit 
Daniel  Wyttenbaoh.  Accedit Index 
Graecitatis.  Tomi  VIII.  Partes 
XV.    1 795-1830.   bvo,  cloth,  3Z.  10s. 

Sophocles.     The    Plays    and 

Fragments,  With  English  Notes  and 
Introductions,  by  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.     2  Tols. 

Vol.  I.  Oedipus  Tyrannns.  Oedi- 
pus Coloneus.  Antigone.  Sto. 
16s. 

VoL  II.  Ajax.  Electra.  Trachi- 
niae.  Philoctetes.  Fragments. 
8vo.     1 6s. 


Sophocles.        Tragoediae    et 

Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  et  ciun 
commentariis  Guil.  Dindorfii.  Third 
Edition.  2  vols.  Fcap.  8to.  iL  is. 
Each  Play  separately,  limp,  a«.  6d: 

Tragoediae  et  FragTiienta 

cum  Annotationibus  GoiLDindorfii. 
Tomi  IL     8vo.     los. 

The  Text,  Vol.  I.  5s.  6d. 

The  Notes,  Vol.  IL  4s.  6d. 

Stobael      Florilegium,       Ad 

M88.  fidem  emendavit  et  supplevit 
T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.  Tomi  IV.  8to.  it 

Eclogarum  Phyaicarum 

et  Ethicarum  Wni  duo.  Aocedit 
Hieroclis  Commentarius  in  aurea 
carmina  Pythagoreorum.  Ad  mss. 
Codd.  recensuit  T.  Gaisford.  S.T.P. 
Tomi  II.     8vo.     lis. 

Strabo.     Selections,  with    an 

Introduction  on  Strabo's  Life  and 
Works.  By  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.  8vo.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     I  as. 

Theodoreti  Graecaruni  Affee^ 

tionum  Ouratio.  Ad  Codices  mss. 
recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     8vo. 

7s.  6d. 

Thucydides.     Translated  into 

English,  with  Introduction,  Mar- 
ginal Analysis,  Notes,  and  Indices. 
By  B.  Jowett,  M.A.  2Y0I8.  Medium 
8vo.     il.  12s. 

Xenophon.     Ex  recensione  et 

cum  annotationibus  L.  Dindorfii. 
HiiUoria  Graeca.  Second  Edition, 
8vo.     i08.6d. 

Expeditio  Cyri.  Second  Edition, 
8vo.     108. 6d. 

Inslitutio  Cyri,    8vo.     los.  td. 

Memorabilia  Socratis.  8vo.  7«.  6d, 

Optiscula  Politica  Equestria  et 
Venatica  cum  Arriani  LibeHo 
de  Venatione.    8yo.     los.  6d, 


Oxford:  ClArendon  Pt«m. 
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Arbuthnot.      The    Life    and 

Works  of  John  Arbuthnot,  By  George 
A.  Aitken.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with 
Portrait,  i6s. 

Baoon.     The  Essays,    Edited 

with  Introduction  and  Illustrative 
Notes,  by  S.  H.  Reynolds,  M.A. 
8vo,  half-bound,  ia«.  6d. 

Baden-Powell.  LandSystems 

qf  British  India  ;  being  a  Manual  of 
the  Land-Tenures,  and  of  the 
Systems  of  Land-Revenue  Ad- 
ministration prevalent  in  the 
several  Provinces,  By  B.  H.  Baden- 
Powell,  C.I.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  M.R.A.S. 
3  vols.  8vo,  with  Maps,  3I.  3*. 

Casanbon  (Isaac),  1 559-1 614. 

By  Mark  Pattison,  late  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College.  Second  Edition, 
8vo.     1 6s. 

Pinlay.     A  History  of  Greece 

from  its  Conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the 
present  time,  B.O.  146  to  A.D.  1864. 
By  G^rge  Finlay,  LL.D.  A  new 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  in 
paH  re-written,  with  considerable 
additions,  by  the  Author,  and  edited 
by  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.  A.  7  vols.  8vo. 
32.  108. 

Gkui     Institutionum    Juris 

Civilis  Commentarii  Quattuor;  or.  Ele- 
ments of  Roman  Law  by  Gains. 
With  a  Translation  and  Commen- 
tary by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.  Third 
Edition,     8vo.     18s. 

Fragmenta  Herculanensia.  A 

.Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Oxford 
copies  of  the  Herculanean  Rolls, 
together  with  the  texts  of  several 
papyri,  accompanied  by  facsimiles. 
Edited  by  Walter  Scott,M.A.,Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Royal 
8vo.    a  IS. 


Hodgkin.  Italy  and  her  In- 
vaders. With  Plates  and  Maps.  By 
Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.lI  a.d. 
37^-553-  8vo.  Vols.  I  and  II, 
2l.  as.  Vols.  Ill  and  IV,  iL  i6s. 
Vol.  V.    In  the  Press. 

JoBtinian.     Imperatoris  Ins- 

tiniani  InsHtuiionum  Libri  Quattuor; 
with  Introductions,  Commentary, 
Excursus  and  Translation.  By  J.  B. 
Moyle,  D.C.L.  Second  Edition,  a  vols. 
8vo.     a  as. 

MaohiaveUi.       II     Principe. 

Edited  by  L.  Arthur  Burd.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Lord  Acton. 
8vo.     14s. 

Pattison.     Essays  by  the  late 

Mark  Pattison,  sometime  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  Heniy  Xettleship, 
M.A.     a  vols.    8vo.    a4s. 

Ralegh.     Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 

A  Biography.  By  W.  Stebbing, 
M.A.     8vo.     I  OS.  6d. 

Selden.     The  Table  Talk  of 

John  Selden.  Edited,  with  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  Samuel 
Harvey  Reynolds,  M.A.  8vo,  half- 
roan,  8s.  6d. 

Stokes.      The   Anglo-Indian 

Codes,    By  Whitley  Stokes,  LL.D. 
Vol.  I.  Substantive  Law.   8vo.  30J, 
Vol.  II.  Adjective  Law.    8vo.     35s. 

Straohey.     Hastings  and  The 

RohiUa  War,  By  Sir  John  Strachey, 
G.C.S.I.     8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d. 

ThomBon.     Notes  on  Recent 

Researches  in  Electricity  and  MagnMismy 
intended  as  a  sequel  to  Professor 
Clerk  Maxwell's  *  Treatise  on 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.'  By 
J.  J.  Thomson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Experimental  Physics  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  8vo. 
18s.  6d. 
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St.  Basil:    The  Book   of  St. 

Basil  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  Revised 
Text,  with  Notes  and  Introduction 
by  C.  F.  H.  Johnston,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.    7«.  6d. 

Bigg.  The  Christian  Platonista 

qf  Aleocandria ;  being  the  Hampton 
Lectures  for  1886.  By  Charles  Bigg, 
D.D.    Svo.     1 09. 6(2. 

Bright.      Chapters   of  Early 

English  Church  History,  By  W.  Bright, 
D.D.    Second  Edition.     Svo.     12s, 

Canons    of   the    First    Four 

General  Counoils  qf  Nicaea,  Con" 
stantinoplSf  Ephesus^  and  ChaJLcedon. 
With  Notes,  by  W.  Bright,  D.D. 
Seoottd  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Enoch.     Trans- 

lat«d  from  Dillmann's  Ethiopic 
Text  (emended  and  revised),  and 
Edited  by  R.  H.  Charles,  M.A. 
8vo.     16s. 


Hatch  and  Bedpath.     A  Con-- 

cordance  to  the  Greek  Versions  and 
ApocryphcU  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
By  the  late  Edwin  Hatch,  M.  A., and 
H.  A.  Redpath,  M.A« 

Parts  I  and  II.  A-'EnAIKOS. 
Imperial  4to.     21s.  each. 

Part  III.     Immediatdy. 

Studia  Biblica  et  Ecolesias- 

tioa.  Essays  in  Biblical  and  Patiistic 
Criticisfnf  and  kindred  subjects.  By 
Members  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.     8vo. 

Vol.  I.  105.  6d, 

Vol.  II.  I  as.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  i6». 

Tertulliani  Apologeticus  ad- 

versus  Oentes  pro  ChrisHanis,  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
T.  Herbert  Bindley,  B.D.  Crown 
Svo.    6s. 

DePraescriptione  Haere- 

ticoruniy  &;c.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 


5.   A  NEW  ENQLISH  DICTIONABY  on  Historical  Prin- 

oiples,  founded  mainly  on  the  materials  collected  by  the  Philological 
Society. 

Vol.  I  (A  and  B).    Imperial  4to,  half-morocco,  2I.  las.  6d. 

Vol.  II  (O).    Imperial  4to,  half-morocco,  2I.  las.  6d. 

Vol.  ni,  Sect.  I  (D).     In  the  Press. 
Edited  by  Jaxes  A.  H.  Mubbat,  LL.D. 


\ 


Vol.  Ill,  Sect.  II  (B— EVEKY),  las.  6d. ;  (EVEKYBODY— BZOD).  5s. 

Edited  by  Hehst  Bradley,  M.A. 
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